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PEEFACE  TO  THIED  EDITION. 


In  presenting  the  third  edition  of  the  American  Text-Book  of  Prosthetic 
Dentistry,  the  Editor  hopes  that  it  may  meet  with  the  same  cordial 
reception  from  dental  students  and  teachers  which  the  work  has  always 
so  abundantly  enjoyed.  The  advances  made  since  the  publication  of 
the  previous  edition  have  necessitated  an  almost  complete  reconstruction 
of  the  book.  In  its  present  form  it  accords  with  the  latest  and  best 
thought  and  practice  among  the  large  number  of  teachers  and  followers 
of  the  prosthetic  art. 

Since  dental  prosthesis  deals  with  the  replacement  of  tissues  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  masticatory  apparatus,  a  chapter  has  been  inserted 
which  considers  at  length  the  functions  of  this  mechanism.  If  the 
student  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  normal  operation  and  knows 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  impaired  by  the  loss  of  the  teeth,  he  can 
more  readily  undertake  the  production  of  an  apparatus  designed  to  restore 
them.  Therefore  the  effort  has  been  made  to  treat  the  subject  of  tissue 
replacement  according  to  the  principles  of  rational  therapeutics,  in 
which  the  needs  of  each  individual  case  are  supplied  with  an  appropri- 
ately selected  means.  The  problems  relating  to  the  correct  appearance 
of  artificial  dentures  are  to  be  similarly  viewed  and  so  have  been 
placed  upon  as  nearly  a  scientific  basis  as  the  subject  permits.  Such 
guidance  is  particularly  valuable  to  those  whose  artistic  sense  is  not 
highly  developed,  since  the  same  object,  namely,  a  natural  appearance 
in  artificial  dentures,  can  be  reached  by  careful  observation  of  the  forms 
of  the  natural  teeth,  and  of  the  effects  upon  them  of  time  and  use. 

While  the  inculcation  of  principles  has  been  largely  sought  after,  in 
order  that  the  student  may  be  able  to  perform  his  operations,  not  by 
rote  or  authority,  but  by  addressing  each  problem  in  a  rational  manner 
and  with  certainty  of  method,  yet  in  portions  of  the  work  dealing  with 
technic  every  effort  has  been  made  to  give  all  the  short  cuts  and  suc- 
cessful procedures  which  those  who  have  become  skilled  in  each  special 
branch  have  found  useful. 

The  chapters  on  Orthodontic  Technic  and  Celluloid  and  Zylonite, 
contained  in  previous  editions,  have  been  omitted  from  the  present  one! 
The  field  of  Orthodontia  is  constantly  broadening,  and  it  is  now  abun- 
dantly able  to  take  care  of  its  own;  moreover  the  tendency  of  that  science 
smce  the  acceptance  of  the  occlusion  of  the  teeth  as  its  basis  has  been 
toward  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  appliances  and  a  simplification  of 
methods.  With  the  consent  of  the  author,  the  chapter  on  Celluloid  and 
Xylonite  has  been  omitted  because  of  the  fact  that  practically  no  changes 
or  unprovements  have  been  made  in  the  technic  of  constructing  dentures 
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upon  this  base,  and  because  of  the  comparative  disuse  of  the  substance 
at  the  present  time. 

Of  the  remaining  chapters  of  the  book,  those  which  have  appeared 
in  former  editions  have  been  carefully  revised  and  in  some  instances 
entirely  rewritten,  to  bring  them  up  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
of  which  they  treat. 

Since  previous  editions  the  book  has  lost  by  death  three  of  the  authors 
whose  work  appears  in  the  present  issue.  To  one  of  these,  the  former 
distinguished  Editor,  Dr.  Charles  J.  Essig,  whatever  of  excellence  the 
present  volume  may  be  found  to  contain  must  be  largely  attributed,  a 
fact  which  none  can  know  better  than  his  successor.  The  chapters  of 
Dr.  Essig  and  those  of  Dr.  Henry  H.  Burchard  have  received  such  re- 
vision as  has  been  deemed  necessary  by  those  selected  to  perform  the 
task,  while  that  of  Dr.  Clark  L.  Goddard  was  revised  by  its  author  a 
short  time  before  his  death. 

In  the  teaching  of  dental  prosthesis  illustrations  are  of  peculiar  advan- 
tage. Their  unstinted  employment  has  always  been  a  characteristic  of 
this  work.  In  this  new  edition  the  pictorial  department  has  been  recon- 
structed quite  as  extensively  as  the  text,  more  than  half  the  engravings 
being  newly  executed  from  original  photographs  and  drawings.  The 
Editor  desires  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  and  generous 
assistance  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Lea  Brothers  and  Co.,  whose 
desire  has  been  to  equip  the  volume  with  such  a  wealth  of  illustrative 
material  as  will  enhance  its  teaching  qualities  to  the  utmost. 

He  wishes  to  render  thanks  also  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Noble  for  valuable  aid 
in  the  photographing  of  many  of  the  specimens  used  for  illustrations; 
to  Dr.  A.  DeWitt  Gritman  for  many  points  in  technic;  to  Dr.  M.  H. 
Cryer,  Dr.  Milton  Greenman,  Dr.  V.  Walter  Gilbert,  and  Dr.  F.  A. 
Peeso'for  the  loan  of  anatomical  specimens;  to  Dr.  P.  T.  Dashwood, 
Dr.  J.  D.  Hodgen,  and  Dr.  E.  Evan-Jones  for  manuscript  furnished; 
and  the  S.  S.  White  Dental  Mfg.  Co.,  the  Consolidated  Dental  Mfg. 
Co.,  and  the  Buffalo  Dental  Mfg.  Co.  for  courtesies  extended. 

The  Editor  also  desires  to  make  most  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the  invaluable  aid  rendered  in  the  proof-reading  of  this  volume. 

C.  R.  T. 

124  South  Forty-third  Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  ITS  EQUIPMENT  AND  ARRANGEMENT. 
By  Charles  J.  Essig,  M.D.,  D.D.S. 

AND 

Charles  R.  Turner,  D.D.S.,  M.D., 
THE  LABORATORY. 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  mechanical  laboratory  should  be 
suitably  arranged  and  equipped  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
In  planning  the  dental  offices  a  room  should  be  selected  which  is  appro- 
priate in  size  and  location.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  labora- 
tory is  relegated  to  a  room  which  cannot  be  used  for  other  purposes,  and 
which  answers  the  requirements  of  a  workshop  in  no  degree.  It  should 
be  easily  accessible  from  the  operating  room  to  facilitate  such  opera- 
tions as  band-fitting  for  crowns  which  are  partly  performed  in  both 
places.  From  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  floor  space 
are  necessary  for  one  or  two  workmen,  and  an  advantage  will  be  gained 
if  the  room  is  situated  with  its  longest  side  toward  the  light.  The 
uniformity  of  illumination  afforded  by  a  northern  light  recommends 
this  exposure  where  it  is  obtainable.  Ample  light  should  be  provided 
by  sufficient  window  space  so  that  none  of  the  laboratory  operations 
are  required  to  be  performed  in  shadow.  Adequate  ventilation  and 
strict  attention  to  the  demands  of  sanitation  are  necessary  hygienic 
requisites  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  furniture  and  appliances  should  be  especially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  workmen,  and  arranged  to  facilitate  ease  and  celerity  in  his 
manipulations.  Every  article  which  is  used  in  the  laboratory  should 
have  a  place  provided  for  it,  to  which  it  may  be  returned  when  not  in 
service.  Systeraatic  care  of  the  tools  and  instruments  and  orderliness 
and  cleanhness  in  the  various  mechanical  procedures  should  characterize 
the  laboratory  work. 

The  usual  equipment  of  a  dental  laboratory  consists  in  a  suitable 
work-bench,  carefully  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used; 
a  moldmg  box;  plaster  table  and  sink;  a  swaging  block  and  anvil;  at 
least  two  lathes,  one  designed  especially  for  the  grinding  and  fitting  of 
1  17 
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teeth,  the  other  for  finishing  and  poHshing  only;  a  mechanical  blowpipe 
table,  supplied  with  gas-burner  on  the  Bunsen  principle,  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  allow  of  the  soldering  of  full  dentures. 

In  addition  to  these  permanent  articles  of  laboratory  furniture  it  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  a  suitable  furnace  for  the  melting  of  zinc,  lead, 
and  alloys  commonly  used  in  making  dies  and  counter-dies,  and  also 
another  and  different  one  to  be  used  for  the  occasional  melting  of  gold 
and  silver  and  in  the  formation  of  alloys  to  be  used  as  solders. 

The  accessories  of  soldering,  molding  rings  and  flasks,  ingot  molds, 
rolling  mills,  draw  plates,  pickling  solutions,  with  the  most  suitable 
vessels  for  holding  the  same,  grinding  and  polishing  materials,  fluxes, 
varnishes,  adhesive  wax,  and  bench  tools,  all  necessarily  form  part  of 
the  equipment  of  the  dental  laboratory,  and  will  each  be  described 
in  these  pages. 

The  Work-Bench.  The  work  bench  should  be  constructed  of  cherry, 
ash,  or  well-seasoned  oak:  it  should  be  provided  with  not  less  than  two 
sets  of  drawers,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  the  two  lower  ones  (Fig.  1,  A) 


Fig.  1 


Work  bench  designed  for  two  workmen. 


being  reserved  for  the  reception  respectively  of  gold  and  silver  scraps 
and  filings,  while  the  upper  drawers  (Fig.  1,  B)  will  be  found  convenient 
for  the  reception  of  the  ordinary  bench  tools,  such  as  pliers,  shears, 
plate  punches  and  cutters,  horn  mallet,  etc.  The  drawer  (A)  should  be 
20  inches  long  by  15  inches  wide,  inclusive,  and  should  consist  of  a 
frame  of  cherry  or  oak  2  inches  wide  by  1  inch  thick,  and  a  tray  (C)  of 
tin  or  zinc  1  inch  in  depth.  By  this  means  the  workman  is  provided 
with  a  spacious  tray  which  he  draws  out  to  cover  his  lap  while  he  works 
in  a  manner  to  catch  the  filings  and  cuttings  of  the  precious  metals. 

The  height  of  the  work -bench  should  be  about  34  inches,  w'hich  places 
the  work  the  proper  distance  from  the  eyes  when  the  workman  is  seated 
upon  a  stool  of  usual  height  (about  IS  inches).  Jewellers'  benches  which 
have  been  used  for  dental  work  are  too  high,  as  they  have  been  designed 
for  operations  which  necessitate  closer  vision.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
stool  upon  which  the  operator  sits,  his  own  physique,  and  the  height  of 
the  bench  should  be  so  correlated  that  the  work  is  not  so  close  to  tlie 
workman's  eyes  as  to  put  a  continuous  strain  upon  the  accommoda- 
tion, and  yet  is  near  enough  for  comfortable  vision  without  his  bending 
pver.  The  bench  should  be  located  so  that  the  workman  faces  the  light, 
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and  for  this  reason  it  should  be  given  the  preference  in  position  over  any 
other  laboratory  furniture.  The  length,  when  designed  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  two  workmen,  should  be  about  5  feet  6  inches;  the  width  may  be 
24  inches.  The  top  should  be  2  inches  in  thickness,  and  immediately 
over  the  tool  drawers  (B)  should  be  arranged  a  rest  for  convenience  in 
filing  and  finishing.  This  rest  is  usually  made  of  the  same  hard  wood 
as  the  top  of  the  bench,  2  inches  wide  and  about  3  inches  long,  tapering 
from  inches  in  thickness  where  it  is  mortised  into  the  table  to  ^  an 
inch  at  its  extremity.  (See  Fig.  1,  D.)  It  is  desirable  that  the  bench  be 
firm  and  solid  to  withstand  any  force  exerted  upon  it  in  use,  and  it  is 
advisable  in  some  cases  to  have  it  fixed  to  the  wall,  especially  if  it  is 
to  be  used  as  a  support  for  the  vise  in  drawing  wire.  Where  it  is  possible, 
separate  benches  should  be  provided  for  the  several  classes  of  laboratory 
operations.  The  tools  and  materials  for  each  kind  of  work  are  then 
kept  together,  and  a  mixing  of  the  scraps  and  debris  of  the  various 
operations  is  prevented.  It  is  particularly  important  that  a  bench  or 
portion  of  the  bench  be  kept  solely  for  work  with  the  precious  metals. 

A  very  convenient  and  elaborate  work-bench  of  recent  design  is 
shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  those 
who  do  crown  and  bridge-work.  It  is  provided  with  a  rolling  top,  which 
automatically  locks  the  drawers  when  closed  and  yet  does  not  obstruct 
the  light  when  open.  It  is  provided  with  a  foot-bellows,  and  drawers  for 
gold  solder,  plate,  wire,  files,  scrapers,  corundum  wheels,  pliers,  cutters, 
benders,  etc.,  some  of  the  most  complete  being  shown  by  cuts  4, 5, 6  and  7. 

Shown  in  Figs.  8,  9,  and  10  are  three  benches  for  vulcanite  and  gold 
and  general  plaster  and  sand  work,  respectively.  The  higher  part  of  Fig. 
8  is  surmounted  by  a  marble  slab,  16^  X  14^  inches,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  vulcanizer.  Beneath  the  slab  are  two  drawers  3  inches  deep, 
for  flasks,  wrenches,  and  tools  used  about  the  vulcanizer.  The  third 
drawer  contains  a  series  of  shallow  compartments  for  the  reception  of 
scrapers,  etc.  The  fourth  drawer  is  partially  divided  by  grooved  com- 
partments similar  to  drawer  No.  3,  and  is  intended  for  files,  etc. 
Drawers  five  and  six  are  for  hammers,  horn  mallets,  and  other  large 
tools,  and  for  rubber,  wax,  and  other  supplies.  The  cupboard  contains 
a  shelt,  and  will  be  found  convenient. 

Adjacent  to  the  series  of  drawers  described  above,  and  under  the  right- 
hand  end  of  the  lower  top,  is  a  cupboard  designed  for  the  tooth  stock, 
ihis  cupboard  contains  a  removable  case  divided  horizontally  through 
he  centre  and  of  a  width  to  receive  the  boxes  in  which  teeth  are  sold, 
the  ends  of  the  boxes  projecting  beyond  the  case  to  allow  an  easy  with- 
drawal. For  convenience  the  contents  of  each  box  may  be  marked  upon 
in  a  safe"  ""^^^  ^""^      contents  may  be  removed  and  placed 

v.nt^^^  left-hand  end  of  the  bench  are  two  drawers,  one  containing  a 
thp  o."  I  t'?^  ^^'""^  mandrels  of  the  lathe  will  drop,  allowhig 
he  iwl"^  !  r^fn^on  the  surface  of  the  rack  and  keeping 
another  ''^'ft  ^"^  P]"^^"  the  right  of  this  drawer  if 
iietween  these  last  two  drawers  runs  the  belt  of  th?  lathe, 
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Work  bench,  closed. 
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The  lower  top  of  the  bench  is  of  hard  maple,  finished  smooth,  and  a 
4-inch  rail  extends  along  the  back  and  end. 

The  filing  block  is  placed  in  such  a  location  that  the  workman,  when 
using  it,  is  within  easy  reach  of  his  tool  drawers. 

The  top  of  the  bench  represented  by  Fig.  9  is  a  marble  slab  16  x  34 
inches,  and  a  rail  extends  around  the  two  ends  and  back.  Under  the 
right-hand  end  is  a  shde,  and  beneath  this  slide  is  a  drawer  arranged 


Fig.  4 


Fig.  5 


Drawer  for  gold,  solder,  plate,  and  wire,  with 
borax  block,  etc. 


Drawer  for  files  and  scrapers. 


with  shallow  compartments,  concave  in  shape,  for  files,  etc.,  each 
compartment  being  intended  for  a  single  instrument. 

Beneath  this  drawer  are  two  drawers  containing  divisions  of  suitable 
size  to  hold  the  various  plate-cutters,  benders,  punches,  shears,  pliers,  etc. 

Drawers  four  and  five  are  for  bulky  tools  and  supplies; 

The  lower  compartment  contains  the  foot  bellows  fixed  permanently 
in  place,  the  treadle  only  of  which  projects  in  front  of  the  bench.  The 
bellows  is  connected  with  a  metal  pipe  in  the  rear  right-hand  corner  of 
the  bench,  and  this  pipe  extends  upward  behind  the  drawers  and  through 


Fio.  6 


Fig.  7 


Drawer  for  mounted  grinding  wheels. 


Drawer  for  pliers,  cutters,  benders,  etc. 


the  niarble  slab,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  neat  polished  brass  casting  with 
a  horizontal  nozzle  to  which  the  blowpipe  tubing  may  be  attached.  This 
arrangement  of  the  bellows  overcomes  the  disadvantages  of  having  the 
bellows  continually  under  foot,  and  the  tubing  laying  across  the  bench 
and  hangmg  down  in  front.  The  bellows  is  made  specially  for  this 
bench  and  is  shipped  connected  and  ready  for  use,  but  the  ordinary 
bellows  can  be  adapted  to  the  compartment  and  easily  connected  to  the 
metal  pipe. 

If  the  compressed  air  tank  be  used  instead  of  the  bellows,  the  lower 
compartment  may  be  utilized  as  a  drawer  by  withdrawing  and  reversing 
It,  the  other  end  of  the  drawer  being  finished  and  furnished  with  a  drawer 
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1    -  ' 

1  ^ 

Work  bench  for  vulcanite  work. 


-4 


FiQ.  9 


Work  bench  for  gold  work 


pull.  The  front  end  then  becomes  the  rear  end  and  the  opening  is  closed 
by  a  slide  furnished  with  all  benches. 
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Under  a  filing  block,  which  is  furnished  with  the  bench,  near  the  left- 
hand  end  of  the  bench,  is  a  drawer  arranged  with  concaved  blocks  cut  out 
of  the  solid  wood.  One  of  these  concavities  is  elliptical  in  shape  for  gold 
plate,  wire,  etc.,  and  five  are  circular  in  shape  for  different  grades  of  gold 
solder  or  for  other  purposes.  The  drawer  also  contains  a  slightly  con- 
caved borax  block  or  marble  f  inch  thick,  and  a  grooved  block  from 
which  brushes  and  small  instruments  may  be  readily  taken.  This 
drawer  can  only  be  opened  by  one  who  knows  the  location  of  a  secret 
lock.    Below  the  gold  drawer  is  a  slide  of  zinc  in  a  wooden  frame  for 


Fig.  10 


IJl 

Work  bench  for  plaster  and  sand  work. 

catching  gold  filings.  This  slide  gradually  slopes  downward  to  a  cen- 
tral recess,  which  has  a  screw  cap  removable  from  below. 

The  top  of  the  bench  represented  by  Fig.  10  is  a  marble  slab  19^  x  24 
inches,  and  overhangs  the  front,  so  that  the  dentist  may  stand"  close 
without  touching  the  lower  part.  Around  the  sides  and  back  is  a  rail, 
and  at  the  back  of  the  marble  slab  is  an  opening  If  x  6  inches,  which 
enters  a  metal  chute  for  carrying  away  waste  plaster,  etc.  through  the 
bench,  back  of  the  drawers,  to  a  galvanized  iron  receptacle  beneath. 
This  receptacle  rests  upon  a  shelf,  and  can  be  drawn  forward  by  its  two 
handles  and  removed  when  its  contents  are  to  be  disposed  of.  The  left 
upper  drawer  is  for  rubber  bowls  and  articulators. 

Beneath  the  upper  drawer  is  a  shallower  one  arranged  with  compart- 
ments, concave  in  shape,  for  spatulas,  plaster  knives,  etc.,  the  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  compartments  being  such  that  the  various  tools  remain 
where  placed.  At  the  right  of  the  two  drawers  already  mentioned  is  a 
tight  drawer  lined  with  zinc,  for  sand,  molding  rings,  ladles,  and  all 
appliances  used  in  casting.  The  long  drawer  above  the  two  lower 
compartments  contains  divisions  for  eighteen  impression  trays.  The 
two  lower  compartments  are  V-shaped  and  hinged  at  the  lower  point. 
One  is  for  impression  plaster  and  the  other  for  cast  plaster.  The 
centre  of  gravity  of  these  drawers  is  such  that  they  remain  in  either  an 
open  or  closed  position  as  placed. 

Fig.  11 


Molding  bench. 

Accessories  of  the  Work-Bench.— A  good  vise  is  an  important  adjunct 
to  the  work-bench,  and  is  indispensable  when  the  draw  plate  is  used  for 
reducing  the  size  of  gold,  platinum,  or  silver  wire. 

Rubber  slabs  of  \  an  inch  in  thickness  by  6  inches  square  afford 
excellent  rests,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  top  of  the  bench  from 
injury  by  contact  with  dies  and  counter-dies  in  the  preliminary  stage  of 
plate-making,  but  also  as  pliant  and  elastic  rests  for  the  metallic  or 
rubber  denture  during  filing  and  finishing. 

Molding  Box.— This  article  of  laboratory  furniture,  shown  by  tig.  11, 
demands  special  attention  in  its  construction,  otherwise  it  will  prove  a 
constant  annoyance,  as  no  ordinary  wooden  box  wjll  remain  tight  enough 
to  prevent  the  molding  sand  from  falHng  through  its  seams  upon  the 
fioor.  The  diagram  shows  the  general  design  of  one  which  has  been 
found  practical  and  convenient.  It  is  4  feet  long,  26  inches  wide,  and  36 
inches  high.  It  is  lined  idth  sheet  zinc,  which  does  not  rust  by  contact 
with  the  moist  sand,  and  effectually  prevents  the  escape  of  the  latter,  it 
is  provided  with  a  shelf  (A),  upon  which  each  completed  mold  may  be 
placed  while  others  are  being  prepared  or  until  ready  for  the  casting.  It 
has  two  drawers  (B),  18  inches  wide  by  4  inches  deep,  m  which  may  be 
kept  either  plaster  or  the  smaller  molding  flasks,  rings,  and  other  acces- 
sories of  the  molding  operation.  It  is  provided  with  a  lid,  and  should 
be  kept  closed  when  not  in  use,  so  as  to  exclude  all  foreign  substances 
which  might  seriously  interfere  with  casting. 
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Accessories  of  the  Molding  Box.— Accessories  of  the  molding  box  con- 
sist of  the  various  sizes  of  the  Bailey  molding  flask,  which,  with  the 
method  of  using  them,  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  dies  and 
counter-dies;  one  Hawes  flask  (see  Chapter  IX),  and  two  or  three  sec- 
tions of  galvanized  iron  stove-piping,  each  being  approximately  6  inches 
in  length  by  4J  inches  in  diameter.  This  simple  form  of  flask  is  very 
desirable  for  many  molding  operations  of  the  dental  laboratory, 
its  value  consisting  in  the  fact  that  it  will  accommodate  all  sizes  of 
models,  and  that  it  is  less  liable,  on  account  of  the  greater  quantity  of 
molding  sand  required  by  it,  to  the  "bubbling"  which  often  occurs 
when  melted  zinc  is  poured  in  contact  with  the  scant  and  tightly  packed 
sand  in  a  smaller  flask. 

It  is  essential  that  all  molding  operations  should  be  performed  upon 
perfectly  level  surfaces,  and  for  this  purpose  two  or  three  "molding 
blocks"  of  seasoned  pine,  8  inches  square  by  2  inches  thick,  will  be 

Fig.  12  Fig.  13 


Swaging  block. 


found  convenient  aids.  In  order  to  avoid  lumpiness  and  to  secure 
uniformity  of  condition  in  the  sand  when  moistening  it  preparatory  to 
molding,  a  sieve  of  not  less  than  12  inches  in  diameter,  with  meshes  of 
a  minimum  size  of  yw  of  an  inch,  will  be  found  of  value.  The  sieve  should 
be  formed  of  brass  or  copper  wire,  as  an  ordinary  iron-wire  sieve  will 
soon  become  useless  from  oxidation,  which  is  greatly  assisted  by  contact 
with  the  wet  molding  sand.  A  painter's  brush,  inches  in  diameter 
by  2  inches  in  length,  will  be  found  useful  and  convenient  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  adherent  particles  of  molding  sand  from  the  surface  and 
interstices  of  the  plaster  model  each  time  it  is  drawn  from  the  sand 
matrix. 

Anvil  and  Swaging  block. — As  the  laboratory  is  often  situated  on  an 
upper  floor,  the  use  of  the  hammer  in  swaging  plates  may  be  the  cause 
of  much  annoyance  from  noise  and  vibration.  This,  however,  can 
be  entirely  avoided  by  interposing  rubber  between  the  block  and  the 
floor  upon  which  it  rests.  Fig.  12,  A,  shows  the  block  of  pine  or  poplar 
wood,  7^  inches  square  by  23i  inches  high.  B  and  C  represent  a  sheet 
of  rubber  8V  inches  square  by  1^^  inches  thick,  securely  fastened  to  the 
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Fig.  14 


lower  end  of  the  block  by  screws.  This  block  fits  into  a  box  made  of  1^- 
inch  pine  boards,  broader  below  than  above  (Fig.  13,  D),  furnished  with  a 
loose  bottom,  made  of  2-inch  seasoned  oak  or  ash,  and  provided  with 
four  pieces  of  solid  rubber  cylinder  (Fig.  12,  E)  1^  inches  in  diameter 
by  2  inches  long,  let  into  it  by  holes  of  the  same  dimensions  bored  to  a 
depth  of  1^  inches.  Two  thickneess  of  rubber  are  thus  interposed 
between  the  block  upon  which  the  anvil  rests  and  the  floor  of  the  labo- 
ratory, and  so  much  of  the  sound  due  to  the  percussive  force  of  the 
hammer  is  thereby  deadened  that  scarcely  any  noise  or  vibration  will 
be  observed  by  persons  in  other  parts  of  the  house. 

The  anvil  (Fig.  14),  which  should  weigh  not  less  than  40  pounds, 
may  be  securely  fastened  to  the  block  upon  which  it  rests  by  strong  iron 
staples  (G),  and  the  box  or  outside  covering  of  the  block  reinforced  by 
iron  bands,  as  shown  in  H.    A  swaging  block  so  constructed  may  be 

looked  upon  as  a  permanent  piece  of  labora- 
tory furniture,  and  one  that  will  not  be  likely 
to  get  out  of  order.  Two  swaging  hammers  are 
required — one,  weighing  about  2  pounds,  is 
of  much  use  in  starting  the  plate.  The  heavier 
one,  which  should  weigh  5^  or  6  pounds,  is 
used  with  greater  force  after  the  plate  has  been 
made  to  partially  conform  to  the  zinc  die  when 
there  is  no  longer  danger  of  its  pleating  or 
folding. 

Plaster  Table  and  Sink  (Fig.  15). — The  work- 
ing of  plaster,  which  forms  so  important  a  part 
of  the  operations  of  the  dental  laboratory,  is 
entitled  to  much  more  care  and  attention  than 
it  usually  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  rne- 
chanical  dentist.  It  may  be  employed  with 
neatness  and  precision,  when  its  results  become 
truly  artistic,  or,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  it 
may  be  handled  in  so  slovenly  and  untidy  a 
manner  as  to  greatly  lower  the  standard  of  results,  and,  unless  kept 
carefully  within  the  precincts  assigned  it,  cause  the  laboratory  to  become 
a  most  unattractive  place.  It  is  of  importance,  therefore,  that  a  suit- 
able table  be  provided  upon  which  the  casting  and  subsequent  tnmming 
of  plaster  casts  and  other  parts  of  the  laboratory  work  depending  upon 
the  employment  of  plaster  may  be  performed.  I'he  plaster  table  should 
also  be  supplied  with  a  sink  and  receptacle  for  the  cuttings  and  refuse 
fragments.  The  accompanying  diagram  shows  such  a  table  and  sink 
which  the  author  has  found  to  be  practical  and  convenient.  It  has  been 
designed  especially  to  protect  the  floor  and  other  parts  of  the  laboratory 
from  contact  with  plaster.  It  is  31  inches  high,  23  inches  wide,  and 
27  inches  long,  and  has  an  opening  (A)  8  inches  by  8  inches  square, 
under  which  rests  a  portable  box  (C),  12  by  12  inches  square,  intended 
to  receive  all  cuttings  and  refuse  plaster. 

The  table  is  provided  with  a  small  rest  {B)  for  convenience  in  resting 
the  cast  while  trimming  to  proper  dimensions.    It  is  also  provided 


An\'il  mounted  upon  swaging 
block. 
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Fig.  15 


with  a  drawer  for  the  reception  of  plaster  knives,  spatulas,  and  camel's- 
hair  brushes  used  in  mixing  plaster  and  in  casting  and  trimming  casts. 
A  more  elaborate  plaster  table  of  recent  design  is  shown  by  Fig.  10.  It 
is  one  of  three  benches  designed  for  vulcanite,  gold,  and  plaster  work, 
respectively,  intended  to  be  placed  side  by  side,  to  complete  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  laboratory. 

The  accessories  of  the  plaster  table  consist,  first,  of  two  short,  broad- 
necked  bottles,  for  sandarac  and  shellac  varnish,  two  or  more  flexible 
rubber  plaster  bowls,  the  same  number  of  bone,  ivory,  or  steel  spatulas 
for  mixing,  one  or  more  plaster  knives,  such  as  are  sold  at  the  dental 
depots  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  size  of  plaster  casts,  for  flasking 
in  rubber  or  celluloid  work,  and  a  number  of  different  sizes  of  camel's- 
hair  brushes,  which  are  indispensable"  in  carrying  the  plaster  into  the 
deeper  parts  when  running  or  casting  impressions  for  partial  dentures, 
and,  indeed,  all  impressions  hav- 
ing deep  and  more  or  less  inacces- 
sible points,  which  might  not  be 
perfectly  reached  by  the  gravitation 
of  the  plaster  unassisted  by  some 
such  means  as  is  suggested  by  the 
use  of  the  camel's-hair  pencils  or 
brushes. 

Two  kinds  of  varnish  are  usually 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
surfaces  of  impressions  for  running 
out  the  casts,  so  as  to  prevent  too 
close  adhesion  of  one  to  the  other. 
One  is  transparent  and  dries  upon 
the  plaster  without  color.  The  other 
is  of  the  color  of  burnt  sienna,  and 
imparts  a  dark-yellow  stain  to  the  plaster.  The  first  is  made  by  dissolv- 
ing 5  ounces  of  gum  sandarac  in  a  quart  of  alcohol.  The  latter  is  formed 
of  gum  shellac  and  alcohol  in  the  same  proportions.   Gum  sandarac  dis- 
solves rather  slowly,  and  requires  a  good  quality  of  alcohol  free  from  a 
very  considerable  percentage  of  water;  otherwise  it  will  have  a  milky 
appearance  and  will  not  afford  a  perfectly  glazed  surface  when  applied 
to  the  plaster  impression.  These  tw^o  varnishes  are  employed  for  totally 
different  purposes.    In  running  out  an  impression  the  object  should  be 
to  obtain  a  perfect  surface  to  the  cast,  one  that  is  free  from  air-bells 
or  roughness  of  any  kind,  as  such  imperfections  will  be  represented  on 
rubber  or  celluloid  dentures  by  multitudes  of  minute  globules  which  are 
highly  irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.    The  shellac 
varnish  should  be  applied  first,  as  it  penetrates  the  plaster  and  discolors 
it  sufficiently  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  removing  impressions  from  casts, 
and  thus  prevents  the  workman  from  injuring  the  teeth  or  prominent 
parts  of  the  cast.    After  the  shellac  varnish  has  been  allowed  to  dry 
the  sandarac  should  be  applied  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  until  the 
surface  is  glazed.   It  should  be  laid  on  of  a  uniform  thickness,  but  not  in 
such  quantity  as  to  fill  up  deep  places  or  to  injure  the  correctness  of  the 
lac-sinule  of  the  mouth. 
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After  the  last  coat  of  varnish  has  been  allowed  to  dry,  if  the  glazing 
of  the  surface  is  satisfactory,  the  plaster  impression  merely  requires  to  be 
dipped  in  water  to  ensure  saturation  and  to  further  harden  the  varnish, 
when  it  is  ready  for  running  the  cast.  Careful  attention  to  these  details 
will  produce  a  cast  possessing  hardness  of  surface  and  with  the  glazed 
appearance  which  is  noticed  when  plaster  is  poured  and  allowed  to  set 
upon  glass.  This  result,  however,  cannot  be  obtained  when  oil  or  solu- 
tions of  soap  have  been  used:  such  substances  should  never  be  applied 
to  plaster  impressions,  as  they  do  not  afford  surfaces  sufficiently  smooth 
or  hard  upon  which  to  form  rubber  or  celluloid  dentures.  To  get  the 
best  results  in  the  handling  of  plaster,  the  latter  in  mixing  should  be 
slowly  dropped  into  water  until  it  becomes  saturated  and  settles  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl,  so  as  to  expel  the  air.  The  surplus  of  water  is  then 
poured  off  and  the  plaster  well  stirred,  when  it  should  be  carried  to  the 
surface  of  the  impression  and  into  the  deep  parts  with  a  camel's-hair 
brush,  and  the  balance  built  up  with  the  spatula. 

Plaster  of  Paris  (calcium  sulphate,  CaSOJ  is  prepared  from  a  native 
calcium  sulphate,  containing  two  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization 
(CaS04'+  2H2O),  called  gypsum  when  found  in  opaque  masses,  alabaster 
when  it  presents  a  semi-opaque  appearance,  and  selenite  when  it  occurs 
in  transparent  prisms.  The  first  is  the  common  source  of  plaster  of  Paris. 
It  is  prepared  by  heating  the  mineral  in  an  oven  where  the  heat  does 
not  exceed  127°  C.  (261°  F.),  by  which  one  molecule  of  the  water  of 
crystallization  is  expelled.  It  is  afterward  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
and  when  mixed  with  water  it  solidifies  after  a  short  time  from  the 
reformation  of  the  same  hydrate;  but  this  effect  does  not  happen  if 
the  gypsum  has  been  overheated  and  its  affinity  for  water  destroyed.  In 
setting  there  is  always  a  slight  evolution  of  heat  and  more  or  less 
expansion. 

^  For  dental  purposes  there  should  be  two  kinds  of  plaster  provided. 
For  taking  impression  of  the  mouth  a  finely  ground  plaster  is  required, 
which  sets  quickly,  but  does  not  become  hard  enough  to  demand  a  very 
considerable  exhibition  of  force  in  its  fracture,  which  is  nearly  always 
unavoidable  in  removing  impressions  of  mouths  containing  natural 
teeth  and  perhaps  several  dovetailed  interdental  spaces. 

A  different  quality  of  plaster  is  demanded  for  running  casts  and 
in  vulcanite  and  eelluloid  work,  which  need  not  necessarily  possess  the 
quick-setting  property,  but  in  which  greater  hardness  and  strength  are 
indispensable  requirements.  |  (See  Chapter  VIII.)  Plaster  when  not  being 
used  should  be  kept  covered  to  shield  it  from  occasional  dampness  of  the 
atmosphere  and  to  protect  it  from  water  and  foreign  substances  which 
might  accidentally  fall  into  it.  The  tin  cans  in  which  plaster  is  furnished 
by  the  dental  depots  are  admirably  suited  to  this  purpose.  The  Ohmer 
dental  bin  is  a  more  convenient  receptacle.  A  closed  tin  contamer  is 
provided  at  the  bottom  with  a  sieve  actuated  by  a  crank  by  means  of 
which  the  plaster  may  be  slowly  sifted  into  the  mixing  bowl,  any  large 
particles  of  extraneous  matter  being  restrained  by  the  sieve. 

A  sink  with  running  water  is  practically  a  necessity  for  the  work  in 
plaster,  and  the  plaster  table  should  adjoin  it.   An  ordinary  iron  sink. 
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such  as  is  used  in  the  kitchen  or  laundry  will  answer  every  purpose. 
Unless  it  is  galvanized,  it  should  be  given  a  coat  of  pitch  to  prevent 
rust.  Precaution  must  be  taken  to  prevent  clogging  of  the  waste  pipe 
with  pieces  of  hardened  plaster  by  providing  guards  and  traps,  and  a 
slatted  wooden  false  bottom  which  may  be  removed  at  will,  may  be 
fitted  to  the  sink  to  both  stop  the  larger  pieces  of  plaster  and  offer  a 
less  hard  and  resistent  surface  to  anything  which  might  be  broken  by 
an  accidental  fall  upon  it. 

Heat  in  the  Laboratory.  This  agent  is  utilized  in  so  many  laboratory 
processes  that  it  is  deemed  wise  to  discuss  its  sources  and  the  principles 
underlying  its  production  before  taking  up  the  methods  which  employ 
it.  In  the  dental  laboratory  heat  is  obtained  either  from  the  combustion 
of  fuel  or  from  electric  energy,  the  former  being  its  commoner  source. 
Solid  fuel,  as  coal  or  coke,  is  no  longer  in  use,  having  been  succeeded 
almost  entirely  by  either  liquid  or  gaseous  fuel.  Alcohol,  gasoline,  and 
kerosene  are  the  liquids  used  for  this  purpose;  the  gas  is  commonly  either 
ordinary  illuminating  gas  or  natural  gas  in  those  regions  in  which  it  is 
available.  These  all  owe  their  inflammability  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
hydrocarbons,  combustion  of  which  takes  place  when  they  are  heated 
in  air.  One  of  the  phenomena  of  combustion  is  the  production  of  flame, 
which  is  simply  burning  gas. 

The  simplest  flames^  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are  those  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide  burning  in  air  or  oxygen.  In  such  as 
these  the  burning  gas  undergoes  no  decomposition.  The  combustion 
consists  of  the  simple  union  of  an  inflammable  gas  with  oxygen: 

Hj  +  O  =  H,,0.  2C0  +  Oj  =  2C0j. 

The  flame  of  either  of  these  gases  burning  from  the  end  of  a  tube 
appears  as  a  burning  cone,  which  upon  investigation  is  found  to  be 
hollow,  the  combustion  only  taking  place  on  the  surface  of  the  cone 
where  the  inflammable  gas  is  mixed  by  diffusion  with  the  air. 

Substances  which  undergo  decomposition  and  yield  more  than  one 
product  of  combustion  present  a  more  complex  flame  structure.  The 
flames  of  hydrocarbons  commonly  employed  for  illuminating  purposes, 
such  as  the  candle,  illuminating  gas,  and  oil,  are  practically  identical 
in  points  of  construction  and  a  description  of  one  will  suffice  for  all. 

The  Candle  Flame. — On  approaching  the  wick  with  the  flame  of  a 
match,  the  wax  (or  other  hydrocarbon  of  which  the  candle  may  be  made) 
melts,  is  drawn  up  in  the  fibres  of  the  wick  by  capillary  attraction  and 
there  converted  by  the  heat  into  gaseous  hydrocarbons,  which  ignite, 
and  in  their  chemical  union  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  produce  the 
flame.  In  such  flames,  as  in  the  simpler  ones  already  referred  to,  there 
is  first,  about  the  wick  or  burner,  the  dark  cone.  A,  of  heated  unburned 
gases.  Above  and  about  the  apex  of  this  cone  is  a  second  cone,  B, 
which  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  flame,  seems  nearly  opaque, 
and  which  emits  a  bright-yellow  light.  At  the  base  of  the  flame  there 
is  a  small  calyx-like  region,  C,  which  appears  bright  blue  in  color  and 
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Fig.  16 


is  non-luminous.  Then  enveloping  the  entire  flame  there  is  a  faintly 
luminous,  hardly  perceptible,  bluish-purple  mantle,  D  (Fig.  1(5). 

The  dark  cone,  A,  as  has  been  explained,  consists  of  unburned  gases 
and  in  reality  is  not  a  part  of  the  flame.  However,  chemical 
changes  are  taking  place  therein,  ovi^ing  to  the  heat  from  the 
sheath  of  combustion  surrounding  it. 

Cone  B  is  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  the  luminous  cone.  It 
has  been  concluded  probable  that  the  luminosity  in  flame 
is  due  to:  (1)  the  ^presence  of  solid  matter,  (2)  the  density 
of  the  flame  gases,  and  (3)  the  temperature  of  the  flame. 

The  blue  region,  C,  may  be  regarded  as  being  largely  made 
up  of  the  combustion  of  carbon  monoxide. 

The  faintly  luminous  mantle,  D,  is  probably  a  zone  of 
complete  combustion,  in  which  those  substances  which  have 
been  incompletely  oxidized  in  the  other  portions  of  the  flame, 
chiefly  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide,  are  finally  converted 
into  water  and  carbon  dioxide. 

The  Bunsen  and  Blowpipe  Flame.    When  a  certain  amount 
of  air  is  mixed  with  coal  gas  or  any  other  hydrocarbon  gas 
before  combustion,  the  gas  burns  with  a  pale-blue,  non-luminous, 
smokeless  flame,  which  has  a  three-cone  structure  (Fig.  17). 

Cone  A  contains  the  mixture  of  combustible  gases  and  air  (oxygen). 
In  the  Bunsen  burner  the  air  is  drawn  in  through  the  openings  near  the 
base  of  the  metal  tube.  The  mouth  blowpipe  conveys 
a  blast  of  air  into  the  centre  of  the  flame.  In  the  com- 
pound blowpipe  flame  the  blast  of  air  (oxygen)  is  injected 
into  the  combustible  gases  from  the  lungs  of  the  operator 
or  by  some  mechanical  means,  such  as  a  bellows,  through  a 
concentered  tube,  D,  while  the  gas  is  conveyed  by  the 
outer  and  larger  tube,  E  (Fig.  18). 

The  Reducing  Flame. — The  inner  cone,  B,  presents  the 
gas  burning  with  a  pale-blue  flame,  rendered  so  bythe  pre- 
sence of  oxygen  in  the  gas.  If  aiioxidized^  piece  of  copper 
be  placed  in  a  Bunsen  or  blowpipe  flame  m  the  position  of  ' 

Fig.  18 


Candle  flame 


Fig.  17. 


Blowpipe  flame. 

the  line  marked  B' BT^wiW  be  noticed  that  the  metallic, 
sheet  brightens  iivtlie  area  coveredjjy  the  flame.   This  is 
accounted  tor  by  the  "fact  that  this  r^ion  of  tlie  flame     ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
contains  highly  heated  but  unburnt  hydrogen  or  hydro- 
carbons,  which  have  the  power  to  abstract  and  then  combine  witli  the 
oxygen  of  the  copper  oxide,  tluis  freeing  or  reducing  the  copper;  hence, 
this  region  is  known  as  the  deoxidizing  or  reducing  flame. 
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,    This  is  the  flame  used  for  soldering,  as  it  reduces  any  oxides  that  may 
^  be  on  the  solder,  or  parts  to  be  soldered,  and,  also  cutting  oft"  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  from  contact  with  the  heated  metals,  it  prevents  any  reoxid- 
iation  of  them. 

^  The  Oxidizing  Flame. — ^The  outer  cone,  C,  presents  a  pale-blue  or 
purple  color  and  is  the  zone  of  complete  combustion.  Gases  which  have 
escaped  combustion  in  the  inner  cone  are  oxidized  in  the  outer  on6  by 
the  ample  supply  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  surrounding  it. 
y  A  bright  piece  of  copper  held  in  the  position  of  the  hne  C  C'  will  be/ 
Quickly  darkened  by  the  formation  of  copper  oxide  upon  its  surface. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  copper  becomes  heated,  and," 
being  unprotected,  is  unable  to  resist  the  affinity  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air 
surrounding  it,  and  is  therefore  oxidized.  Hence,  the  term  oxidizing  flame. 

Any  attempt  at  soldering  with  this  flame  results  in  oxidation  of  the 
base  metals  of  the  solder  and  parts  to  be  soldered,  so  that  additional 
fluxing  will  be  necessary  before  the  solder  can  flow.  Continued  misuse 
of  the  flame  may  so  greatly  raise  the  carat  of  the  solder,'  by  oxidizing  out, 
the  base  metals,  as  to  make  its  fusing  point  dangerously  high,  or  the* 
presence  of  the  oxides  mixed  with  the  solder  may  make  its  flowing' 
impossible!  " 

Because  of  the  chemical  nature  of  combustion,  it  is  evident  that  the 
proportion  between  the  air  and  the  gas  must  be  definite  and  fixed  to 
obtain  the  highest  heat,  and  this  must  be  regulated  when  the  blowpipe 
is  in  use.  If  too  little  air  is  supplied,  imperfect  combustion  takes  place 
and  the  full  degree  of  heat  is  not  developed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
luminosity  of  the  flame  is  increased,  the  heat  being  inversely  related 
to  this.  If  too  much  air  is  forced  in,  the  temperature  of  the  flame  must 
necessarily  be  reduced  by  the  current  of  cool  and  uncombined  air. 

The  various  heat-producing  appliances  which  burn  gas  operate  under 
the  principles  above  outlined.  They  will  be  described  in  the  portions 
of  this  chapter  which  treat  of  their  use.  Gasoline  and  alcohol  appliances 
will  also  be  discussed  later. 

One  of  the  commonest  uses  for  heat  in  the  laboratory  is  in  the  meltino- 
of  metals.  ^ 

Modes  of  Melting  Metals.— The  means  employed  for  this  purpose 
will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  metal  or  alloy  to  be  fused.  The 
fusing  of  such  alloys  as  are  used  for  dies  and  counter-dies  in  crown 
and  bridge-work,  which  melt  at  temperatures  ranging  from  158°  F. 
to  236°  F.— and  there  are  a  large  number  of  these  alloys  now  in  use- 
may  be  accomplished  by  simply  placing  a  sample  of  any  one  of  them  in 
a  small  iron  ladle  provided  with  a  suitable  handle,  or  in  a  copper  ladle 
recently  designed  for  the  purpose  (Fig.  19),  and  holding  it  over  a  gas-iet 
or  the  flame  of  an  alcohol  or  oil  lamp. 

Metals  and  alloys  used  in  the  formation  of  dies  and  counter-dies 
melting  m  an  iron  ladle  at  or  below  red  heat  may  be  fused  in  an  ordinary 
stove  or  furnace,  or  where  gas  is  available  in  one  of  the  furnaces  devised 
by  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Warrington,  England.  Fig.  20  shows  a  furnace  of 
ms  design  for  melting  zinc,  lead,  and  other  metals  for  dies  and  counter- 
dies,  which  It  IS  believed  is  unexcelled  by  any  other  yet  made. 
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It  works  equally  well  with  any  gas  supply  available;  the  speed  of 
working  is,  however,  proportionate  to  the  supply  of  gas.  The  burner 
can  be  removed  from  the  casing  and  used  for  other  purposes  if  desired. 
The  cast-iron  ladle  and  handle  are  shown  in  Fig.  22. 


Fig.  19 


Ladle  for  fusible  metal. 


It  should  be  remembered  that  zinc  will,  under  favorable  conditions, 
unite  with  iron,  and  it  frequently  attacks  the  cast-iron  ladle  in  which  it 
is  melted,  and  may  penetrate  the  side  and  escape  into  the  fire.  Accidents 


Fig.  20 


Fig.  21 


Fletcher's  furnace. 


Burner  for  furnace. 


of  this  kind  are  more  likely  to  occur  when  the  ladle  is  "^J'^^f  ^J^^J^^^ 
avoided  by  coating  the  inside  with  whiting  previous  to  the  first  melting 
When  gL  is  not  available,  the  gasoline  furnaces  used  by  plumbers  for 
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Melting  laaie  ana  nauuic. 

melting  solder  lutve  i.  superiors  in  poin^of  «ni~  aj^^rapidity, 
while  the  cost  of  the  fuel  is  very  slight    ^  f •  j^^  g^^es^^ 
this  furnace.  The  lower  portion  is  a  galvanized  reservoir  wnic 
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Fig.  23 


gasoline.  In  the  top  of  the  reservoir  is  a  stopcoek  with  a  short  rubber 
tube  tittached,  through  which  air  is  forcibly  blown  for  a  moment  until 
pressure  is  made  upon  the  surface  of  the  gasoline,  which  forces  it  out 
through  a  tube  continuous  with  the  supply  tube  of  the  burner  reaching 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  conveys  it  to  the  burner,  the  supply  to 
which  is  regulated  by  a  valve.  The  bm-ner  is  so  constructed  that  the 
flame  from  the  burning  jet  of  gasoline  is 
projected  upon  a  recurved  portion  of  the 
supply  tube,  which  is  heated  thereby  to  a 
temperature  sufficient  to  vaporize  the  gasoline 
before  it  makes  its  exit  at  the  jet.  The  result 
is  a  large  volume  of  gasoline  vapor  under 
high  pressure,  burning  with  an  intensely  hot 
flame,  without  any  disagreeable  odor,  and 
with  more  than  ample  heating  power  for  the 
requirements  of  the  case.  When  once  started 
the  action  is  perfectly  automatic.  The  cast- 
iron  shell  around  the  burner  directs  the  heat 
towai'd  the  sides  of  the  melting  ladle,  which 
stands  within  it  and  upon  a  support  immedi- 
ately above  the  flame.  A  gauze  packing  in 
the  exit  tube  interposed  between  the  burner 
and  the  gasoline  reservoir  prevents  any  dan- 
ger of  ignition  of  the  fluid  in  the  latter  while  the  furnace  is  in  action. 
The  form  of  this  furnace,  made  by  C.  Gefrorer,  of  Philadelphia,  is 


Plumber's  furnace. 


Fig.  24 


The  oxycarhon  furnace. 


admirably  adapted  for  use  with  the  iron  melting  pots  commonly  u.sed  in 
the  dental  laboratory.  ' 

"The  oxycarbon  dental  furnace"  (Fig.  24),  for  use  by  dentists  who 
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are  located  where  gas  is  unattainable,  will  be  recognized  as  an  improved 
form  of  the  preceding  furnace.  It  gives  a  strong,  steady,  and  continuous 
heat,  the  flame  being  smokeless  and  nearly  odorless,  and  is  capable  of 
continuous  use,  if  required,  without  any  attention  save  an  occasional 
compression  of  the  rubber  bulb  to  keep  up  the  pressure  upon  the  contents 
of  the  reservoir.  When  put  to  continuous  use  for  a  day  it  will  consume 
about  half  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  It  is  claimed  for  this  furnace  that  it  is 
entirely  effective  in  the  melting  of  gold  or  silver,  preparing  zinc  dies, 
annealing  plates,  heating  up  invested  dentures  preparatory  to  soldermg, 
and  for  all  purposes  of  the  dental  laboratory  requiring  strong  heat. 


Carbon  support. 


Small  quantities  of  gold  or  silver  may  be  melted  by  means  of  tl  e 
ordinary  blowpipe  upon  a  support  formed  of  charcoal  A  go^l  sol  d 
cylindrical  piece  of  thoroughly  charred  pine  coal  should  be  «elecf  ^ 
cUvided  into  two  equal  halves  by  a  vertical  cut  with  a  saw,  si  own  by 
Figs.  25,  26,  27.  Upon  the  end  of  one  half  a  depression  should  be  cut 
o?the  reception  of  the  metal  to  be  melted  (A)  On  f  f  a  t-d^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
other  half,  extending  to  the  end,  the  ingot  mold  should  be  carved  of  a 
size  and  shape  governed  by  the  requirements  pf  the  case  (B).    i  he  two 
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halves  should  then  be  brought  together  and  secured  by  a  piece  of  iron  or 
copper  wire,  when  they  will  be  found  to  practically  combine  the  require- 
ments of  a  crucible  and  ingot  mold. 

The  depression  in  which  the  metal  is  to  be  melted  and  the  mold  or 
receptacle  should  be  connected  by  means  of  a  gutter  or  groove.  The 
flame  of  the  blowpipe  is  directed  upon  the  metal,  and  when  thoroughly 
fluid  the  charcoal  is  tilted,  so  that  the  fused  metal  will  run  into  the 
mold  prepared  for  it  in  the  opposite  half  of  the  charcoal.  This  is 
probably  the  simplest  form  of  apparatus  by  which  small  quantities  of 
metal  can  be  melted,  and  is  often  employed  in  the  dental  laboratory  and 
by  jewellers. 

Mr.  Fletcher  has  devised  an  apparatus  embodying  the  same  general 
principles  as  the  one  just  described  for  quickly  obtaining  ingots  of  gold 
and  silver  without  the  use  of  a  furnace  (Fig.  28):  A  representing  a 
crucible  of  molded  carbon,  supported  in  position  by  an  iron  side-plate; 
B,  the  ingot  mold;  C,  clamp  holding  ingot  mold  and  crucible  in  position; 

Fig.  28 


Ingot  mold  and  blowpipe. 

D,  cast-iron  stand  upon  which  the  latter  swivels.  The  metal  to  be 
melted  is  placed  in  the  crucible  {A),  and  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  is 
directed  upon  it  until  it  is  perfectly  fused.  The  waste  heat  serves  to 
make  the  mgot  mold  hot.  The  whole  is  tilted  over  by  means  of  the 
upright  handle  at  the  back  of  the  mold.  A  sound  ingot  may  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  this  simple  little  apparatus  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

Fig.  29  represents  an  improved  form  of  the  preceding  melting  arrano-e- 
ment.  It  difi^ers  in  that  the  two  parts  of  the  ingot  mold  slide  on  e^ch 
other  to  enable  mgots  of  any  width  to  be  cast,  and  the  blowpipe  is  part 
ot  the  rocking  stand.  The  bellows  is  connected  to  the  upper  tube  and 
the  gas  to  the  lower  by  the  usual  means  of  india-rubber  tubing. 

^contrivances  of  this  kind  are,  however,  not  applicable  to  melting 
operations  involving  quantities  exceeding  one  ounce.  In  such  cases  it 
IS  better  to  employ  a  crucible  and  any  stove  or  furnace  in  which  the 
temperature  can  be  raised  suflicicntly.  This  may  be  accomplished  in 
fnrnn  ^  ^lacksnu-th's  forge,  or  a  small  fire-clay 

turnace  by  the  use  of  anthracite  coal,  coke,  or  charcoal. 
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Fig.  29 


By  far  the  most  convenient,  compact,  and  effective  furnace  for  melting 
from  one  to  ten  ounces  of  gold  which  has  ever  been  used  is  the  crucible 
furnace  (Fig.  30)  invented  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  which  can  be  obtained  at 
the  dental  depots.  It  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  mechanical 
dentist.  It  is  composed  of  a  substance  resembling  fire-clay,  but  much 
lighter  in  weight,  and  said  to  possess  only  one-tenth  its  conductmg 

power  for  heat.    The  furnace  con- 
sists of  a  simple  pot  for  holding  the 
crucible,  with  a  lid  and  a  blowpipe, 
all  mounted  on  a  suitable  cast-iron 
base.  The  casing  holds  the  heat  so 
perfectly  that  the  most  refractory 
substances  can  be  fused  with  ease 
by  the  use  of  a  common  foot-blower. 
The  power  which  can  be  obtained 
is  far  beyond  what  is  required  for 
most  purposes,  and  is  limited  only 
by  the  fusibility  of  the  crucible  and 
casing.  The  graphite  crucible  made 
especially  for  the  Fletcher  furnace 
will  hold  about  ten  ounces  of  gold. 
An  ordinary  gas-supply  pipe  of 
-j^inch  or  f-inch  diameter  will 
work  it  efficiently.    It  requires  a 
much  smaller  supply  of  gas  than 
any  other  furnace  known:  about  ten  cubic  feet  per  hour  is  sufficient 
for  most  purposes.     A  gasoline  generator  has  been  devised  by  which 
these  furnaces  can  be  satisfactorily  used  when  ordinary  illuminating  gas. 
is  not  obtainable.    Fig.  31  shows  the  generator  attached  to  the  furnace 
with  foot-blower  complete. 

Fig.  30 


Fletcher's  blowpipe  and  adjustable  ingot  mold. 


Crucible  fiirnaoe  for  melting  silver  and  gold. 

The  blast  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  foot-blower  connected  with  the 
blowpipe  by  a  flexible  rubber  tube.  The  reservoir  of  the  uppc^  po  -n^ 
which  holds  the  air,  is,  when  the  be  lows  is  not  in  7' ^ 

a  disk  of  thick  coffer-dam  rubber,  which  expands  under  the  pressure 

of  the  air  while  the  bellows  is  in  motion,  and  thus  ff  "^^^-^-.V' .7^1;  afd 
powerful,  and  effective  arrangement.  If  the  rubber  disk  ,s  distend^ 
Sntil  for  -ed  against  the  net,  ^  shown  by  Fig.  32,  the  pressure  can  be 
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Fia.  31 


increiised  to  almost  any  extent  desired.  It  will  give,  if  required,  a  heavy 
and  continuous  blast  through  a  pipe  of  a  quarter-inch  bore. ' 

In  size  the  furnace  is  but  4  inches  in  diameter  by  3  in  height.  From 
six  to  eight  ounces  of  gold  require  from  seven  to  twelve  minutes  for 
perfect  fusion,  the  time  depending  on  the  gas  supply  and  the  pressure  of 
of  air  from  the  blower. 

In  melting  any  large  amount  of  gold,  particularly  if  the  melting 

operation  is  performed  in  an  or- 
dinary coal  stove,  there  is  always 
danger  of  loss  by  the  escape  of 
the  precious  metal  through  some 
defect  in  the  bottom  or  sides  of 
the  crucible,  when  its  recovery 
from  amongst  the  fuel  and  ashes 
of  the  stove  is  almost  impossible; 
but  should  such  an  accident  oc- 
cur when  using  the  Fletcher  fur- 
nace, the  complete  recovery  of 
the  gold  or  silver  would  not  be 
attended  with  the  least  difficulty. 

A  modification  of  the  appara- 
tus has  been  made,  adapting  it 
to  the  use  of  refined  petroleum 
instead  of  gas  as  a  fuel  (Fig.  33). 
Thus  improved,  it  is  said  to  be  in 


Fig.  32 


Crucible  furnace  operated  with  gasoUne. 


Foot-blower, 


no  way  inferior  in  efficiency  to  the  gas  furnace.  The  burner  of  this 
tumace  is  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  an  atomizer,  which,  of 
course,  dispenses  with  a  wick;  it  is  furnished  with  a  device  for  regulating 
the  supply  of  oil  which  is  operated  by  the  milled  nut  A  shown  on  the  to? 
ot  the  reservoir  in  the  cut,  and  for  the  supply  of  an  annular  jet  of  aii-, 
which  IS  regulated  by  turning  the  sleeve  (B).  This  burner  is  so  arranged 
that  m  ca.se  any  obstruction  should  occur  it  can  be  taken  apart  and 
c  eaned  by  separating  the  burner  from  the  reservoir,  wliich  is  accom- 
phshed  by  loo.sening  the  small  screws,  drawing  out  the  oil  tube,  taking 
on  the  sleeve  B,  and  removing  the  inside  tube. 
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These  furnaces  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be  used  for  either 
gas  or  petroleum,  the  lamp  being  fitted  for  adjustment  in  place  of  the 
gas  burner,  so  that  the  same  apparatus  may  be  used  for  either.  The 
blast  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  foot-blower,  which  is  connected  with 
the  furnace  by  the  india-rubber  tubing,  as  seen  in  the  illustration 
(Fig.  33). 

An  injector  gas  furnace  has  also  been  perfected  by  Mr.  Fletcher, 
which  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  dentist  or  metal- 


FiG.  33 


Crucible  furnace  using  petroleum. 

lurgist  (Fig.  34),  and  it  is  claimed  that  its  power  and  speed  of  working 
are"  practically  without  limit,  depending  only  upon  the  gas  and  air 

^"w!th  a  half-inch  gas  pipe  and  the  small  foot-blower  (see  Fig.  32) 
this  furnace  will  melt  a  crucible  full  of  cast-iron  scraps  in  ten  minutes. 
The  supply  of  gas  required  is  exceedingly  small.  Allowing  five  cubic 
feet  of  o-as  for  heating  up,  it  consumes  about  four  feet  of  gas  for  every 
pound  of  metal  melted.  It  is  very  simple  in  construction,  and  consists 
of  two  parts— an  upper  portion,  which  forms  the  cover,  and  a  lower 
part,  which  holds  the  crucible  while  in  operation. 
^  For  the  melting  of  platinum  very 

Fig.  34  high  temperatures  are  required, 

^  and  none  of  the  appliances  hereto- 

^J^^  fore  described  produce  sufficient 

*1lL  heat  for  the  purpose.  For  melting 

scraps  and  for  melting  25  per  cent, 
platinum  solder  used  in  continuous 
o-um  and  in  porcelain-crown  work, 
1  blowpipe  of  the  oxyhydrogen  type 
such  as  that  invented  by  Dr.  J. 
R.  Knapp  is  most  effective.  It 
may  be  used  with  equal  facility 
in  soldering  the  most  delicate 
crown  work  or  the  largest  piece  of  plate  work.    It     Fovicjed  wrtji 
an  iron  stand  in  which  is  secured  by  a  thumb-screw  a  100-ga  Ion  cy 
inder  of  nitrous  oxide  gas.   By  means  of  a  yoke  and  setsciw  he  va  e 
of  the  c-ylinder  is  connected  with  the  tubes  and  valves  of  the  blo^^  p.pe 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  proportions  of  a  mixture  of  nitrous  oxide 


Injector  furnace. 
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and  illuminating  gases  are  under  perfect  regulation  and  control.  A 
cylinder  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  is  placed  in  the  base  or  stand,  and  fast- 
ened with  the  thumb-screw  A,  The  yoke  carrying  the  stopcocks  and 
valves  is  attached  to  the  valve  of  the  cylinder  and  tightened  with  the  screw 
B.  The  pipe  C  is  connected  by  a  rubber  tube  to  an  illuminating-gas 
bracket.  When  the  apparatus  is  in  use  the  illuminating  gas  is  turned  on, 
and  its  flow  regulated  by  the  handle  D.  The  handle  G  is  then  turned; 
the  cylinder  valve  is  opened  by  means  of  the  handwheel  I. 

When  the  desired  quantity  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  is  obtained,  the  flow 
is  directed  to  the  mixing  chamber  and  controlled  by  the  handle  G,  which, 
when  in  position,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  allows  the  gas  to  pass  freely  into 

Fig.  35 

I 


Knapp's  nitrous  oxide  blow-plpe. 


the  chamber  K,  where  it  mixes  with  illuminating  gas.  The  desired 
flame  is_  obtained  by  regulating  the  pressure  of  the  gases  by  the  handles 
controlhng  them.  It  is  an  instrument  of  much  greater  delicacy  than  the 
blowpipes  commonly  used  by  dentists.  The  flame  which  it  afl^ords  is 
very  small,  but  the  intensity  of  its  heat  is  such  that  great  care  must 
be  exercised  in  soldering  small  objects  to  prevent  "burning"  or  even 
entire  fusion  of  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  solder.  It  is  economical  of 
time  and  materials,  and  its  perfect  cleanliness  will  commend  it  to  all 
Who  work  in  the  higher  branches  of  mechanical  dentistry. 

It  has  been  found  that  when  a  ncAV  cylinder  is  first  connected  with 
tne  apparatus,  the  escape  of  the  nitrous  oxide,  under  great  pressure, 
causes  such  a  chilling  of  the  yoke  and  valve,  because  of  the  absorption 
or  heat  by  the  nitrous  oxifle  in  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous 
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state,  as  to  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  apparatus.  Dr.  W.  II. 
Taggart  has  devised  a  means  of  preventing  this  by  placing  a  very  small 
burner,  connected  to  the  illuminating  ga^^  supply,  beneath  the  nitrous 
oxide  tube  ;  the  latter  is  kept  warm,  condensation  of  the  moisture  is 
prevented,  and  the  appliance  worlvs  smoothly.  After  the  pressure  in 
the  cylinder  has  been  considerably  reduced  in  the  natural  course  of 
using  the  gas,  the  burner  is  no  longer  needed. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Downie  has  devised  a  neat  and  efficient  nitrous  oxide  blow- 
pipe (Fio-.  3G),  which  is  a  simplified  form  of  the  preceding.  The  advan- 

tages  claimed  for  it  are  that  there  is  so 
little  force  required  for  the  blast  that 
the  solder  and  borax  are  never  blown 
out  of  place,  and  yet  the  heat  is  so  in- 
tense that  all  soldering  operations  of 
the  dental  laboratory  may  be  accom- 
plished without  delay  or  the  least  diffi- 
culty, and  that  its  simplicity  prevents 
any  part  of  it  from  getting  out  of  order. 
The  coal  gas  is  supplied  by  connection 
with  one  of  the  tubes  shown  in  the  cut, 
and  the  nitrous  oxide  to  the  other.  The 
amount  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  required  is 
so  small  that  it  need  scarcely  be  taken 
into  consideration.    It  may  be  used  in 
small  places  where  there  is  no  supply 
of  the  ordinary  illuminating  gas  by  sub- 
stituting a  carburetter  furnished  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  blowpipe,  which, 
it  is  claimed,  will  run  it  equally  as  well 
as  coal  gas. 

Platinum  scraps  may  be  melted 
by  a  method  devised  by  Dr.  L.  E. 
Custer  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  which  consists  in  the  use  of  the  intense  heat 
of  the  electric  arc.  The  110-volt  current  is  used.  A  large  quantity  ot 
current  is  necessary,  the  fuse  plugs  being  as  large  as  No.  16  or  Ih 
wire.  A  resistance  coil  of  eight  pounds  of  No.  18  copper  wire  should 
be  in  the  circuit  to  prevent  fusing  the  plug  and  to  give  a  large  arc  i  lie 
platinum  scraps  should  be  placed  upon  a  block  of  lime  connected  with 
one  wire,  and  the  other  wire  attached  to  a  platinum-pointed  piece  ot 
metal  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  platinum- 
tipped  piece  of  metal  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  scraps,  and  upon  rais- 
ing it  a  short  distance  an  arc  is  formed  directly  upon  the  metal  and  it  is 
melted.  The  are  can  be  carried  about  at  will  until  the  pieces  are  all 
brousht  into  one  mass.  ,       ,  . 

The  Downie  crucible  furnace  (Fig.  37)  is  one  of  the  best  devices  espe- 
cially designed  for  melting  metals,  such  as  gold  and  silver,  making  a  lojs 
for  amalgam,  experimental  work,  etc.  It  is  also  very  useful  m  bia.n  g, 
soldering,  heating  up  bridge  cases  or  metal  plates  to  solder,  e  e.  It  has 
two  removable  rhigs  of  different  widths,  which  set  on  above  the  flaring 


Downle's  nitrous  oxide  blow-pipe. 
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base  to  carry  the  heat  up  around  the  crucible,  the  wide  or  narrow  ring 
being  used,  according  to  the  size  of  the  crucible,  or  both  rings  may  be 
put  on  at  the  same  time.  It  also  has  a  conical-shaped  top  which  can  be 
set  on  above  the  rings  to  confine  the  heat  when  it  is  desired  to  fuse  any 
substance  requiring  a  high  temperature.  This  furnace  can  be  used  with 
a  muffle  for  baking  continuous-gum  or  any  other  porcelain  work. 

Crucibles. — The  term  "crucible"  was  originally  applied  to  a  chemist's 
melting  pot,  made  of  earthenware  or  other  material,  and  so-called  from 
the  superstitious  habit  of  the  alchemists  of  marking  such  vessels  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  term  is  now  generally  understood  as  designat- 
ing vessels  in  which  metals  are  melted  at  high  temperatures. 

A  crucible  should  possess  the  power  of  resisting  high  temperatures 


Fig.  37 


Downle  crucible  furnace. 


without  fusing  or  softening.  It  should  also  be  capable  of  retaining 
sufficient  strength  when  hot  to  prevent  its  crumbling  or  breaking  when 
grasped  with  the  tongs.  Lastly,  it  should  not  crack  either  in  heating 
or  cooling. 

For  the  purpose  of  melting  metals  crucibles  are  made  of  clay  with 
admixture  of  silica,  burnt  clay,  graphite,  or  other  infusible  material. 
For  use  in  the  dental  laboratory  graphite  crucibles,  which  can  be 
obtained  at  the  dental  depots,  will  be  found  to  answer  every  purpose; 
they  are  thoroughly  reliable  in  strength  and  durability.  They  range  in 
size  from  2  to  4  inches  high,  and  are  specially  adapted  for  use  in  the 
Fletcher  gas  furnaces. 
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When  the  quantity  of  metal  to  be  melted  is  very  small — say,  a  half- 
ounce  of  gold — the  smallest-sized  Hessian  crucible  may  be  used  in  the 
small  Fletcher  apparatus. 

Before  melting  any  considerable  quantity  of  gold  the  crucible  should 
be  tested,  particularly  if  the  melting  operation  is  to  be  performed  in  an 
ordinary  coal  stove,  where  a  defective  crucible  might  be  the  means  of  a 
considerable  loss.  A  small  amount  of  borax  should  be  placed  in  the 
vessel,  which  should  then  be  exposed  to  a  high  temperature.  Should  it 
not  be  perfect,  the  borax  glass  will  run  through  and  glaze  the  surface  on 
the  outside.  If  the  crucible  is  found  to  be  impervious,  it  should  be  so 
inverted  while  yet  hot  that  the  borax  glass  may  cover  the  surface  of  the 
lip  or  groove  out  of  which  the  melted  metal  is  to  be  poured.  This 
facilitates  the  pouring  and  prevents  any  portion  of  the  metal  from 
adhering  to  the  side  of  the  crucible. 

Ingot  molds  are  constructed  of  various  substances.  For  the  reception 
of  platinum  melted  by  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  they  are  formed  of 

lime  or  coke;  for  gold  and  silver 
they  are  commonly  made  of  cast 
iron,  about  2  inches  square,  and 
from  an  i  to  ^  of  an  inch  thick 
(Fig.  38),  with  slightly  concave 
inner  surfaces,  as  the  shrinkage  of 
the  ingot  is  greatest  in  the  centre. 
Ingot  molds  formed  of  soapstone 
are  also  employed,  but  they  are 
not  superior  to  those  made  of  cast 
iron.  Before  pouring  the  ingot  the 
mold  should  be  heated,  and  when 
made  of  cast  iron  it  should  be  held 
over  a  gas  jet  or  oil  flame  until  its 
inner  surface  is  thoroughly  coated 
with  carbon :  this  at  once  prevents 
the  possible  contamination  of  the 
gold  by  contact  with  the  iron,  and 


Fig.  38 


Adjustable  ingot  mold. 


the  carbon  layer,  being  a  good  non-conductor,  protects  the  melted  metal 
at  the  moment  of  pouring  from  too  rapid  cooling,  which  otherwise  might 
be  the  cause  of  a  defective  ingot. 

The  ingot  of  gold  or  silver  should  be  as  nearly  rectangular  as  possible 
(Fig.  39),  and  the  operation  of  pouring  the  melted  metal  from  the 
crucible  into  the  ingot  mold  cannot  be  considered  as  successful  unless 
this  result  has  been  attained.  The  experienced  workman  holds  the 
ingot  mold,  which  should  be  provided  with  a  suitable  handle,  with  the 
left  hand,  while  with  the  right  he  removes  the  crucible  from  the  furnace 
and  quickly  carries  it  to  the  ingot  mold,  which  he  slightly  tilts  so  that 
the  melted  metal  may  first  strike  the  side  of  the  mold;  but  he  quickly 
brings  the  mold  to  a'level  before  the  last  of  the  fused  meta  leaves  the 
crucible,  and  thus  avoids  the  danger  of  confining  air  at  the  deepest  part 
of  the  ingot  mold,  which  would  cause  the  ingot  to  assume  an  irregular 
shape  (Fig.  40). 
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The  necessity  for  heating  the  ingot  mold  just  before  it  is  to  receive 
the  melted  metal  becomes  apparent  when  we  remember  that  gold  fuses 
at  2012°  F.,  while  the  iron  ingot  mold  at  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere would  be  about  70°  F.,  and  when  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
to  be  melted  is  but  two  or  three  ounces,  the  ingot  mold,  weighing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  twelve  ounces,  would  abstract  so  much  heat  from 


Fig.  39 


Fig.  40 


Correctly  made  ingot. 


Ingot  Incorrectly  made  ;  caused  by 
confining  air. 


Fig.  41 


Ingot  incorrectly  made  because 
of  cold  moid. 


the  metal  as  to  cause  it  to  become  solid  before  it  reaches  the  lower  part 
of  the  mold,  and  the  result  would  be  an  ingot  triangular  in  shape  (Fig.  41) 
which  could  only  be  rolled  at  a  disadvantage  and  loss. 

Rolling  or  laminating  in  the  dental  labo- 
ratory is  accomplished  by  repeatedly  pass- 
ing the  metallic  ingot  between  cylindrical 
steel  rollers  from  three  to  four  inches  in 
width.  These  are  so  arranged  that  by 
means  of  screws  they  are  capable  of  being 
brought  closer  together  every  time  the  gold 
is  passed  through.  (See  Fig.  42.)  The 
proper  degree  of  attenuation  is  determined 
by  the  gauge  plate  (Fig.  43).  After  the 
ingot  has  been  passed  through  the  rolling 
mill  a  number  of  times  it  cannot  be  carried 
through  in  an  opposite  direction  in  order  to  increase  its  width  without 
first  carefully  annealing  it.  This  is  done  by  laying  the  gold  upon  a 
large  piece  of  charcoal  and  directing  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  upon  it 
until  it  becomes  red  hot.  Failure  to  observe  this  precaution  will  invari- 
ably result  in  serious  damage  to  the  ingot  by  splitting. 

Wire  is  made  by  means  of  the  draw  plate,  which  is  formed  of  an 
oblong  piece  of  hardened  steel  provided  with  a  number  of  gradually 
diminishing  holes  enlarged  on  the  side  the  metal  enters  (Fig.  44). 
The  metal  to  be  drawn  through  may  be  prepared  in  a  cylindrical  shape 
by  melting  and  pouring  into  an  ingot  mold  provided  with  a  chamber 
for  the  purpose  (some  ingot  molds  are  so  constructed).  The  end  of 
the  rod  should  be  filed  so  as  to  readily  enter  the  draw  plate,  which 
must  be  firmly  screwed  in  a  vice.  The  metal  is  then,  by  means  of  strong 
pliers,  drawn  through  the  difi^erent  holes  of  the  draw  plate  consecutively 
until  the  desired  size  is  reached.  As  the  work  progresses  the  wire  will 
require  frequent  annealing,  and  to  facilitate  its  passage  through  the 
draw  plate  it  must  be  kept  well  oiled. 
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Geared  rollmg-miU. 
Fig  43 


Standard  wire  gauge  plate. 
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Half-round,  square,  and  triangular  wires  are  drawn  in  the  same  man- 
ner, except  that  the  holes  in  the  draw  plate  are  made  of  these  respective 
shapes,  instead  of  being  made  round. 

Fig.  44 
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Soldering  Apparatus  and  Accessories. — Soldering  must  also,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  regarded  as  coming  under  the  general  head  of  melting  oper- 
ations, since  it  refers  to  the  union  of  two  or  more  pieces  of  metal  by 
means  of  a  more  fusible  alloy.  The  conditions  of  successful  soldering 
are — (1)  contact  of  the  two  pieces  to  be  united;  (2)  a  clean  metallic 
surface  over  which  the  solder  is  to  flow;  (3)  a  freely  flowing  solder; 
(4)  proper  amount  and  distribution  of  heat. 

Contact  of  the  pieces  to  be  united  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  If, 
for  example,  the  object  to  be  soldered  be  an  artificial  denture,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  backings  be  quite  or  very  nearly  in  contact  with  the 
plate,  and  if  gum  teeth  be  used  that  each  backing  touch  its  neighbor. 
This  is  not  difficult  to  accomplish  if  the  teeth  have  been  carefully  and 
accurately  fitted  to  the  plate  and  to  each  other.  If,  however,  any  defects 
of  this  character  are  found  to  exist  after  the  teeth  have  been  invested, 
they  should  be  remedied  by  filling  such  spaces  or  crevices  with  small 
pieces  of  gold  or  silver,  as  the  case  may  be,  thus  rendering  the  continuity 
of  the  parts  complete.  By  the  observance  of  this  precaution  much  of 
the  vexation  in  soldering  experienced  by  beginners  may  be  avoided,  and 
when  the  other  conditions  named  have  been  observed  the  operation 
becomes  exceedingly  simple. 

Solder  runs  freely  by  the  force  of  capillary  attraction  between  two 
closely  fitting  surfaces,  just  as  water  will  be  drawn  against  gravity 
between  two  panes  of  glass  in  close  contact.  In  soldering  artificial 
dentures  which  have  been  carefully  arranged  with  reference  to  contact  of 
all  the  parts  to  be  united,  it  is  quite  possible  to  complete  the  operation  of 
soldering  without  using  the  blowpipe  at  all,  by  merely  heating  the  whole 
case  to  the  fu.sing  point  of  the  solder  in  a  charcoal  furnace  with  a  good 
draft.  The  difficulties  of  soldering  are  mainly  due  to  a  violation  of  one 
or  more  of  the  rules  herein  given. 

^  Cl*^'^"'iness  should  always  be  strictly  observed  in  soldering  operations. 
The  pjirts  to  be  united  sliould  present  l)right  and  clean  surfaces. 
Darkenmg  or  oxidation  will  always  occur  when  gold  or  silver  the  purity 
of  which  has  been  reduced  by  alloying  is  heated  to  redness.    A  weak 
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solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  slightly  heated,  will  quickly  remove 
discoloration  resulting  from  this  cause,  or  the  borax  employed  as  a  flux 
in  soldering  operations  will  effect  the  same  result  by  dissolving  the  oxide 
which  forms  on  the  surface,  while  it  also  protects  it  from  further  oxidation 
by  excluding  the  atmosphere. 

Where  broad  surfaces  are  to  be  soldered  together — as,  for  instance, 
in  the  construction  of  lower  dentures,  where,  in  order  to  get  sufficient 
thickness,  two  thin  plates  are  swaged  separately  and  then  united  by 
soldering — it  is  even  better,  in  addition  to  the  pickling  process,  to  thor- 
oughly scrape  the  surfaces  to  be  united,  so  as  to  ensure  the  flowing  of  the 
solder  between  the  two  plates.  All  surfaces  to  be  soldered  should  receive 
a  coating  of  borax  before  the  heat  is  applied. 

Borax,  which  is  so  indispensable,  in  soldering  operations,  has  the 
chemical  composition  of  Na^B^O^.lOHjO;  it  is  a  pyroborate  of  sodiuni, 
and  occurs  in  the  waters  of  certain  lakes  in  Thibet,  Persia,  and  Cali- 
fornia.  It  crystallizes  in  six-sided  prisms,  which  effloresce  in  dry  air;  it 
dissolves  in  20  parts  of  cold  and  6  of  boiling  water.    On  exposure  to 
heat  the  10  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization  are  expelled;  at  a  higher 
temperature  the  salt  fuses  and  becomes  glass,  in  which  state  it  has  the 
power  of  dissolving  metaUic  oxides;  and  it  is  this  quality  which  makes 
it  such  an  admirable  flux  in  soldering  and  melting  operations.   It  must, 
however,  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  especially  free  from  accidental 
admixture  with  plaster  of  Paris.   Recently  fluxes  composed  principally 
of  borax,  prepared  and  used  in  the  form  of  dry  powder,  have  been_  intro- 
duced, but  they  are  in  no  respect  superior  to  the  old  way  of  rubbing  up 
the  borax  on  a  piece  of  ground  glass  with  perfectly  clean  water  until  it 
assumes  the  consistence  of  cream,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  surface  to  be 
soldered  with  a  camel's-hair  brush.   A  large  crystal  of  borax  should  be 
selected  for  this  purpose  and  given  several  coats  of  shellac  varnish  to 
prevent  efflorescence.  Powdered  glass  of  borax  is  sometimes  a  useful  and 
convenient  adjunct  when  it  is  necessary  to  apply  more  borax  to  a  hot 
surface,  as  in  that  form  it  may  be  dropped  with  the  fingers  upon  any 
desired  point  of  the  heated  denture  without  danger  to  the  porcelam  teeth. 

Fig.  45  shows  a  convenient  and  compact  arrangement  designed 
by  Dr.  H.  H.  Keith,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  which  may  be  kept  the 
borax  crystal,  the  different  grades  of  solder,  tweezers  for  handlmg 
small  pieces  of  solder,  and  camel's-hair  brushes.  It  is  provided  with  a 
ground-glass  plate,  depressed  in  the  centre  (.1),  for  rubbing  the  borax 
with  water  to  the  consistence  suitable  for  application  to  the  metalhc 
surfaces  to  be  soldered.  When  not  in  use  it  may  be  closed  with  the  lid 
B,  which  protects  the  borax  from  contamination  with  plaster  or  other 
deleterious  substances.  This  neat  little  accessory  of  the  soldering  table 
is  made  of  walnut  wood  and  is  as  ornamental  as  it  is  useful. 

The  soldering  table  is  an  indispensable  piece  of  laboratory  furniture, 
because  it  enables  the  operator  to  sit  whfle  soldering,  thus  affording  a 
rest  for  the  right  arm  while  the  hand  guides  the  blowpipe,  and  it  supphes 
a  convenient  place  for  charcoal  "supports"  and  other  soldering  acces- 
sories Its  top  must  be  of  some  incombustible  material  which  will  not 
crack  under  heat,  such  as  boiler  iron,  which  is  to  be  preferred  to  slate 
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or  cement  for  the  resison  named.  A  mechanical  blower  and  blowpipe 
are  necessary  adjuncts,  although  where  a  supply  of  compressed  air  is 
available  this  may  substitute  the  former,  a  pipe  conveying  it  to  the  table 
being  conveniently  located  near  that  supplying  the  gas. 

The  mouth  bloivpipe  is  an  instrument  which  has  long  been  used  by 
workers  in  metals  for  the  purpose  of  soldering  together  small  pieces 
of  metal  and  for  melting  and  reducing  purposes  generally.  The  ordinary- 
form  (Fig.  46,  A)  consists  of  a  conical  brass  tube,  from  200  to  240  mm. 
long,  curved  at  the  narrower  end  to  nearly  a  right  angle,  so  that  the 
flame  may  be  conveniently  directed  upon  the  piece  of  metal  to  be 
soldered  or  melted,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  is  held  upon  some  suitable 
support,  such  as  a  piece  of  charcoal,  coke,  or  pumice-stone.  When  the 
blowpipe  is  used  in  its  simplest  form,  by  the  mouth,  the  large  end  of  the 
instrument  is  held  between  the  lips  and  the  small  end  toward  the  flame. 


Fig  45 


Box  for  borax  and  solder. 


The  blast  should  not  be  sustained  by  the  respiratory  organs,  but,  in 
order  that  an  unbroken  current  may  be  kept  up,  the  mouth  should  be 
filled  with  air,  to  be  forced  through  the  blowpipe  by  the  muscles  of  the 
cheeks.  While  these  are  forcing  the  air  through  the  blowpipe  the  con- 
nection between  the  chest  and  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  should  be  closed 
by  the  palate,  which  thus  performs  the  part  of  a  valve.  The  beginner 
is  hable  to  fall  into  the  error  of  not  closing  the  connection  between  the 
chest  and  the  mouth  at  the  proper  instant,  and  of  obtaining  the  force 
necessary  to  propel  the  air  through  the  blowpipe  from  the  lungs.  That 
this  manner  of  using  the  instrument  may  injure  the  organs  of  respiration 
cannot  tor  a  moment  be  doubted,  and  the  operator  should  early  acquire 
he  proper  method  above  described.  To  avoid  tiring  the  muscles  of  the 
ips  by  ong-continued  blowing  the  trumpet  mouth-piece  has  been  recom- 
mended, and  IS  shown  in  the  annexed  cut  (Fig.  47).  This  is  merely 
pressed  against  the  open  mouth,  and  an  uninterrupted  blast  may  be  kept 
up  tor  a  long  time  without  causing  the  least  fatigue  of  the  orbicularis 
orLs  since,  when  the  trumpet  mouth-piece  is  used,  that  muscle  takes  but 
a  passive  part  m  the  operation.    This  trumpet-piece,  however,  should 
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be  so  curved  as  to  correspond  with  the  shape  of  the  moutli,  otherwise  it 
will  require  to  be  pressed  very  forcibly  against  the  lips  in  order  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  air. 

The  blowpipe  should  be  constructed  of  either 
brass  or  German  silver,  as  these  alloys  are  but  poor  A 
conductors  of  heat.    Silver  is  not  well  suited  for 


Fia.  46 


Fio.  47. 


Mouth  blowpipe  with  trumpet  mouth-piece. 

the  purpose,  because  it  transmits  temperatures  so 
readily  that  it  soon  becomes  too  hot  for  the  fingers. 

A  long-continued  and  steady  flame  maintained 
by  the  mouth  blowpipe  is  apt  to  cause  disturb- 
ances in  the  flame  from  the  collection  of  moisture 

Fig.  48 


The  mouth  blowpipe  with  condensaUon  c  and 
straight  and  hot  blast  lubes. 

in  the  tube,  which  is  liable  to  be  expelled  by  the 
pressure  of  the  air.   To  avoid  this  a  hollow  chamber 
is  constructed  about  midway  in  the  instrument  (l^igs.  — 
46  Xand  48).    The  length  of  the  blowpipe  should  Mouth  ...o^^e.  (  ). 
be  ad^ipted  to  the  eye  of  the  operator,  so  that  the  object  upon  which 
the  flame  is  directed  may  be  distinctly  seen. 
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Fig.  49 


Fig.  50 


Improvements  in  these  instruments  (Figs.  48-52)  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher,  F.C.S.,  of  Warrington,  England,  by  which 
temperatures  beyond  those  which  can  be  produced  by  the  ordinary  form 
of  blowpipes  are  attainable.  They  not  only  give  temperatures  never 
approached  by  the  old  blowpipes,  but  are  in  every  respect  more  con- 
venient, easier  to  use,  and  better  adapted  for  every  class  of  work.  With 
the  same  amount  of  blowing  as  with  the  common  form  these  blowpipes 
will  do  nearly  double  the  work;  if  high  temperatures  are  not  required,  the 
labor  of  blowing  is  reduced  in  proportion.  The  chief  improvement 
consists  in  coiling  the  air  tube  into  a  light  spiral  over  the  point  of  the  flame. 
This  coil  takes  up  the  heat 
which  would  otherwise  be  wast- 
ed, and  utilizes  it  by  heating  the 
air  in  its  passage.  The  author 
has  found  this  form  of  mouth 
blowpipe  to  be  well  adapted  for 
fine  analytical  operations  by 
cupellation,  as  well  as  for  all  the 
uses  of  the  dental  laboratory. 

Wherever  gas  can  be  obtained 
it  furnishes  at  once  the  best  and 
most  economical,  as  well  as 
safest,  fuel  for  blowpipe  work. 
Those  who  prefer  the  detached 
flame  and  simple  form  of  blowpipe,  which  may  be  used  either  by  the 
mouth  or  foot-blower,  to  the  more  recent  compound  apparatus  of  Mr. 

Fletcher,  may  readily  construct  a  burner  which  will 
be  found  to  answer  every  requirement  of  the  labo- 
ratory by  attaching  to  the  base  of  an  ordinary  Bunsen 


Fig.  51 


Fig.  52 


Fletcher's  hot-blast  mouth  blowpipes. 


Fig.  53 


Fig.  54 


Safety  Bunsen 
burner. 


Gas  burner  for  use  with  mouth  blowpipe. 

burner,  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  dental  depots 
(see  Fig.  54),  a  piece  of  brass  tubing  6  inches  in 
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length  by  1^  inches  in  diameter.  Over  the  top  of  this,  in  order  to  properly 
spread  the  flame,  a  piece  of  fine  brass-wire  gauze  is  fastened  by  means 
of  a  I'ing  of  sheet  brass  \  of  an  inch  in  width.  Connection  may  be  made 
with  the  gas  bracket  in  almost  any  part  of  the  room  by  means  of  flexible 
rubber  tubing. 

Another  form  of  heating  apparatus,  designed  for  soldering  with  the 
ordinary  simple  blowpipe  and  for  other  laboratory  uses,  is  represented  in 
Fig.  53.  It  is  known  as  the  Fletcher  "Safety  Bunsen."  In  addition  to 
the  usual  Bunsen  burner,  a  larger  flame  for  soldering  purposes  can  be 
obtained  by  rotating  the  upper  portion  upon  the  base.  A  small  jet,  when 
once  lighted,  ignites  either  flame,  so  that  it  is  always  ready  for  use. 
When  used,  however,  for  all  kinds  of  soldering  operations,  large  and 
small,  this  burner  is  inferior  to  the  one  previously  described. 

In  villages  and  small  country  places  gas  is  not  always  available,  and 
it  may  therefore  become  necessary  for  the  dentist  to  use  a  soldering  lamp 


Fig.  55 


Franklin  safely  lamp. 


burning  alcohol,  kerosene,  or  gasoline.  Of  the  three,  the  latter  is  prob- 
ably preferable  since  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  admirable 
gasoline  generator  and  blowpipe,  hut  this  agent  cannot  he  used  with 
safety  in  an  ordinary  lamj). 

When  either  alcohol  or  kerosene  is  employed,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  a  lamp  designed  to  meet  the  practical  requirements 
and  also  with  a  view  to  safety  be  selected.  The  first  essential  is  to 
have  the  wick  large  enough  to  afford  a  flame  of  suflBcient  magnitude  to 
enable  the  operator  to  solder  an  entire  artificial  denture  or  to  fuse  from 
one  to  two  ounces  ofgold.  This  would  require  a  wick  at  least  1\  inches 
in  diameter  and  about  3  inches  long.  Its  connection  with  the  reservoir 
or  body  of  the  lamp,  which  should  have  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  1 
pint,  in  which  the  combustible  fluid  is  contained,  should  not  be  direct  nor 
in  such  close  proximity  that  explosive  gas  would  be  likely  to  form.  The 
"Franklin  safety  lamp,"  a  cut  of  which  is  annexed  (Fig.  55),  ^yill  be 
found  to  answer  every  requirement.  It  consists  of  a  reservoir  5  inches 
in  diameter  by  2i  inches  deep.  The  wick-holder,  3  inches  long  by  U 
inches  in  diameter,  is  connected  with  the  reservoir  by  a  curved  tube  5 
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inches  long  by  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Thus  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  burning  fluid  is  supphed  to  the  wick  to  afford  a  constant  flame, 
while  there  is  very  little  danger  of  the  heat  from  the  wick-holder  being 
conducted  to  the  reservoir.  The  author  has  found  that  most  of  the 
explosions  during  soldering  operations  which  have  come  under  his 
notice  were  due  to  the  case  heater — or  soldering  pan,  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly called — filled  with  live  coals,  being  held  for  a  long  time  so  close 

Fig.  56  Fig.  67 


Bad  form  of  oil  lamp. 


Correct  form  of  oil  lamp. 


to  the  lamp  that  inflammable  gases  were  generated  and  ignited  from 
the  wick,  when  an  explosion  of  more  or  less  violence  inevitably  followed. 
The  Franklin  safety  lamp  is  constructed  upon  correct  principles,  as 
is  also  the  lamp  represented  in  Fig.  56,  but  such  forms  of  lamps  as 
are  shown  in  Fig.  57  should  always  be  avoided,  except  for  use  with 
non-explosive  oils. 

The  "  automaton  blowpipe,"  a  somewhat  recent  improvement  of  Mr. 
Fletcher's  intended  for  general  laboratory  use,  and  much  employed  by 


Fig.  58 


Automaton  blowpipe, 

tvne' of  T"""  fTl  ^^".^'g^-^^'-k  where  gas  is  available,  is  of  the 
HownL  "  blowpipes  which  has  quite  superseded  the  mouth 

eUh^The  FnT'^  operations.   The  blast  may  be  supplied  by 

either  the  English,  Burgess,  or  Fletcher  foot-blower.  The  supply  of 
"bv"!"  ^-^^  1-gitudinal  movement  of  th^7ube 

rshown^n  T"^^  T^l-  '^'t^  ^"'^^^"^"^      t'^^  l^'-^"^!  -1^^"  it  >■«  held 
shown  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  58).    This  is  sufficient  to  give  either 
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Fig.  59 


a  pointed  jet  or  a  full-sized  flame  at  will.  The  gas  passage  does  not 
close  entirely,  but  allows  of  the  escape  of  enough  gas  to  prevent  the 
flame  from  going  out  when  the  blowpipe  is  not  in  use,  and  it  may  be 
hung  up  by  the  ring  which  is  attached  to  it  when  it  is  desirable  to  get 
it  out  of  the  hand. 

Mr.  Fletcher  has  devised  a  foot-blower,  shown  in  Figs.  60  and  61, 

which  may  be  used  with  any  form 
of  blowpipe.  The  reservoir  of  the 
upper  portion  (Fig.  60)  which  holds 
the  air,  is,  when  the  bellows  is  not  in 
operation,  merely  a  disk  of  thick  cof- 
fer-dam rubber,  which  expands  under 
the  pressure  of  the  air  while  the 
bellows  is  in  motion,  and  thus  affords 
a  compact,  powerful,  and  effective 
arrangement.  The  step  for  the  foot 
is  very  low,  and  the  blower  may  be 
used  with  ease  whether  the  operator 
is  standing  or  seated.  The  pressure 
is  steady  and  equal,  and  if  the  rub- 
ber disk  is  distended  until  forced 
against  the  net,  it  can  be  increased 
to  almost  any  extent  desired,  and 
will  give,  if  required,  a  heavy  and 
continuous  blast  through  a  pipe  of  a 
quarter-inch  clear  bore. 

Dr.  Geo.  W.  Melotte  has  devised 
a  blowpipe  especially  for  use  in 
crown  and  bridge-work,  which  is 
in  many  respects  similar  to  the  preceding.  The  gas  is  supplied  through 
a  valved  tube  (Fig.  62)  by  connecting  it  with  rubber  tubing  to  a  gas 
bracket.   The  spring  valve  which  regulates  the  supply  of  gas  may  be  set 


EngUsh  double-acting  foot-beUows. 


Fig.  60 


Fig.  61 


Foot-bellows. 


Foot-bellows. 


by  means  of  a  thumb-screw  and  jam-nut  to  a  flame  of  any  desired  size 
For  delicate  soldering  it  may  be  used  with  air  current  from  the  ^^oj^^^ 
by  attaching  a  tube  and  mouthpiece  to  the  longer  pipe  (Ing.  62).  ine 


I 
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method  of  using  it  as  a  hand  blowpipe  is  ilkistrated  in  Fig.  63.  It  can 
also  be  used  with  the  foot-bellows  when  a  more  powerful  blast  is 
required,  or  with  nitrous  oxide  to  procure  an  oxyhydrogen  flame. 

The  blowpipe  designed  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Lee 
is  shown  in  the  annexed  illustration  (Fig. 
64).   It  is  provided  with  a  mouth-piece 
with  rubber  tubing,  so  that  it  can  be  oper- 
ated by  the  mouth,  or,  by  removing  this 
attachment,  with  the  foot-blower.  The 
flame  is  controlled  by  the  spring  lever  so  accurately  that 
a  wire  flame  can  be  directed  upon  a  particular  spot.  Re- 
leasing the  lever  shuts  off  the  gas  supply,  allowing  only 
enough  to  escape  to  keep  the  flame  lighted  for  future  use. 

A  most  ingenious  blowpipe  for  the  soldering  of  regu- 
lating appliances  and  other  small  operations  in  which 
very  delicate  manipulation  is  required  has  been  devised 
by  Dr.  J.  G.  Lane  (Fig.  65).  It  is  designed  for  use  with 
air  current  supplied  by  the  mouth,  and  may  be  fixed 


Fig.  63 


Method  of  Uismg  Melotte's  blowpipe. 

upon  the  table,  leaving  both  hands  free  to  handle  the  arti- 
cles being  soldered.  The  bell-shaped  mouth  reduces  to  the 
minimum  the  possibility  of  extinguishing  the  flame  by 
too  hard  a  blast.  The  tube  which  carries  the  air  is  care- 
fully tapered  to  its  outlet,  where  it  corresponds  in  size  to 
No.  25  standard  wire  gauge,  the  effect  of  which,  when 
the  air  is  forced  through  under  high  pressure,  is  to  pro- 
duce a  very  finely  pointed  flame,  in  which  nearly  perfect 
combustion  takes  place  and  in  consequence  a  high  degree 
of  heat  is  produced. 

There  are  other  forms  of  automatic  blowpipes  (Figs.  66  and  67) 
which  are  mounted  on  iron  bases  and  provided  with  a  ball  ioint,  so  as' 
to  be  self-retentive  and  adjustable  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 

ihe  hot-blast  blowpipe  devised  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  shown  in  Fig.  68 
possesses  a  power  but  little  inferior  to  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe 


Melotte's  blowTjipe. 
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It  fuses  pure  gold  without  difficulty,  and  is  therefore  of  great  value  as  a 
soldering  appliance  in  continuous-gum  work,  where  either  pure  gold  or 
its  alloy,  with  platinum,  is  used  as  the  soklcr. 


Fig.  64 


Lee's  blowpipe. 


Fio.  65 


Lane'.s  bUnvpipe  for  regulating  appli- 
ances. 

Fig.  G6 


Blowpipe  adjustable  on  movable 
stand. 


In  this  instrument  the  air  pipe,  as  will  be  seen,  is  coiled  around 
the  gas  pipe,  and  both  are  heated  by  three  small  ^'^'Y'" 
gas  supply  to  which  is  controlled  by  a  separate  stopcock.  The  air  bla^t 
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Is  obtained  by  a  foot-blower  connected  with  the  blowpipe  by  means  of 
a  flexible  rubber  tube.    (See  Fig.  68.) 

Where  gas  is  not  available  a  simple  and  perfectly  safe  blowpipe,  made 
expressly  for  use  with  gasoline  gas,  has  been  devised  which  possesses  a 
power  and  efficiency  fully  equal  to  that  obtained  from  coal  gas.  As 
shown  in  Fig.  69,  it  is  provided  with  a 
generator  {A)  which  requires  a  supply  of 
airunder  pressure,  and  is  therefore  operated 
in  connection  with  a  foot-bellows  {B).  To 
charge  the  generator  pour  gasoline  in  the 
funnel  which  comes  with  the  apparatus  and 
which  has  been  screwed  down  tight  in  the 
filler  tube.  \Vhen  the  gasoline  rises  in  the 
funnel  it  is  an  indication  that  the  requisite 
quantity  has  been  poured  in,  the  reservoir 
then  being  about  one-half  full.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  generator  contains  a  large  eva- 
porating surface,  and  is  provided  with  safety 
gauzes  to  prevent  a  flashing  back  of  the 
flame.  The  turret  top  controls  with  a  triple 
valve  the  various  outlets  and  inlets  so  that 
they  may  be  all  opened  or  closed  with  one 
motion.  With  the  blowpipe  and  blower 
connected  to  the  generator  (as  shown  in  cut), 
it  is  only  necessary  to  operate  the  blower  to  obtain  the  gas  ready  for 
use.  The  air  thus  forced  through  the  apparatus  is  highly  charged  with 
gasoline  vapor,  and  the  mixture  burns  with  a  considerable  degree  of 

Fig.  68 


Fio.  67 


Automatic  blowpipe. 


Hot-blast  blowpipe. 


heat.  The  turret  should  be  turned  to  the  left  to  open  the  valves.  The 
size  and  character  of  the  flame  are  controlled  by  the  valve  of  the 
blowpipe  shown  in  Fig.  70. 
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Different  samples  of  gasoline  will  often  be  found  to  vary  in  (juality. 
When  a  few  drops  of  a  good  quality  of  this  material  are  poured  on  a 
plate,  it  should  evaporate  quickly  and  completely,  leaving  no  greasy 
residue:  74°  to  76°  gasoline,  such  as  is  commonly  used  in  "vapor  stoves" 


Fig.  G9 


GasoUne  blowpipe  apparatus.   A.  Generator.   B.  Foot-blower. 

Fig.  70 


Gasoline  blowpipe. 


for  culinary  purposes,  is  suitable  for  use  in  the  "gasoline  generator  and 
blowpipe."  The  heavier  hydrocarbons  or  naphthas  will  not  give  as 
good  results.  It  is  important  that  all  the  tubing  used  in  connection  with 
this  apparatus  be  kept  in  good  order,  otherwise  its  power  may  be  greatly 
reduced.   If  the  gasoline  is  of  inferior  quality  and  contains  the  heavier 
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oils,  the  generator  will  not  work  satisfactorily;  it  will  then  require 
emptying  and  refilling  with  a  better  quality  of  gasoline. 

Heat-producing  devices  built  upon  a  new  principle  and  using  gasoline 
as  a  fuel  have  recently  been  introduced  into  use.  They  are  reliable, 
produce  a  high  degree  of  heat,  and  in  careful  hands  are  perfectly  safe. 
In  localities  where  no  gas  supply  exists,  every  laboratory  need  may  be 
met  by  them.  A  blowpipe  of  this  type  which  has  great  heat-producing 
capacity  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  71.  It  consists  of  a  reservoir  of  brass,  built 
strongly  enough  to  stand  considerable  pressure.  This  is  filled  with 
gasoline  to  the  point  permitted  by  the  funnel  shown  in  the  illustration, 
and  the  filler  plug  is  screwed  down  tight.  Then  air  is  forced  in  by  means 
of  the  pump  in  the  handle  of  the  apparatus,  the  gauge  indicating  the 


Gasoline  blowpipe  and  beater. 


amount  of  pressure  thus  obtained,  until  about  forty  pounds  to  the 
square  mch  is  registered,  when  the  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  pump 
should  be  closed  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  gas. 
_  The  burner  (Fig.  72)  to  which  the  high  heat  efficiency  of  the  appliance 
IS  due,  consists  of  a  combustion  chamber  (0)  to  which  the  gas  is  admitted 
m  two  jets  {D  and  D),  two  needle  valves  controlling  the  jets,  and  a  cup 
(Cr)  underneath,  which  serves  for  the  initial  heating  of  the  burner, 
i  his  cup  IS  filled  with  gasoline  which  is  lighted,  and  when  nearly  burned 
out  the  lower  valve  {E)  is  opened  and  the  burner  lighted.  The  upper 
valve  {t)  IS  then  opened,  which  carries  a  mixture  of  air  and  gas  through 
the  centre  of  the  chamber,  blows  the  flame  in  the  proper  direction,  and 
also  turnishes  oxygen  for  the  combustion  of  the  gas  obtained  from  the 
lower  jet.    Ihe  burner  continues  to  heat  the  gasoline  forced  up  by  the 
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air  pressure,  and  it  is  converted  into  gas  by  contact  with  the  hot  metal, 
so  that  its  operation  is  continuous  and  Hmited  only  by  the  supply  of  fuel 
and  by  the  air  pressure  which  must  be  kept  up.  To  secure  the  best  results 
a  correct  adjustment  of  the  two  valves  is  necessary,  and  definite  instruc- 
tions for  this  accompany  the   apparatus.    It  is  claimed  that  heat 


Fig.  72 


Burner  for  gasoline  blowpipe. 

of  3000°  F.  to  3500°  F.  may  be  obtained  with  the  appliance.  The 
swivels  permit  the  burner  to  be  turned  in  any  direction.  It  may  be  used 
as  a  blowpipe  to  flow  25  per  cent,  platinum  solder,  to  heat  the  furnace 
in  continuous-gum  and  porcelain  crown  work,  or  a  furnace  used  in 

melting  the  more  refractory  metals. 
Fig.  73  A  heater  constructed  upon  the  prin- 

ciple of  the  Bunsen  gas  burner,  which 
will  be  found  most  useful  for  the  smal- 
ler heating  operations  is  shown  in  Fig. 
73.  Recently  a  blowpipe  burning 
wood  alcohol  made  upon  the  same 
principle  as  the  blowpipe  described 
above,  has  been  introduced 

Supports.  In  melting  small  quan- 
tities of  gold  or  silver  or  in  soldering 
with  the  blowpipe  flame  it  is  necessary 
to  perform  these  operations  upon  a 
support  made  of  some  suitable  body, 
such  as  charcoal,  coke,  pumice-stone, 
or  asbestos  and  plaster,  charcoal  and 
plaster,  etc. 

Well-burned  charcoal  is  especially 
suited  for  both  purposes,  as  it  helps  to 
increase  the  heat,  and  in  the  putting 
together  of  small  quantities  of  gold  or 
silver  solders  prevents  oxidation  of  the 
ba.se  metals  which  are  added  to  reduce  the  fusing  point  of  the  alloy  and 
cause  it  to  flow  freely.  Charcoal  made  from  the  light  woods  such  as 
pine,  is  best,  because  it  is  not  so  likely  to  throw  sparlvs  when  the  fiame 


Gasoline  Bunsen  burner. 
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is  directed  upon  it  as  are  the  harder  coals,  such  as  that  made  from 
oak;  and,  being  softer,  it  is  much  better  adapted  to  soldering  operations 
in  which  it  is  necessary  to  hold  the  pieces  to  be  united  together  by 
means  of  small  nails  or  taclvs  thrust  into  the  support;  as,  for  instance, 
where  a  rim  is  to  be  soldered  to  a  plate,  the  former  must  be  brought 
in  contact  with  the  latter  upon  the  charcoal,  and  so  held  during  the 
preliminary  soldering,  which  consists  of  uniting  the  rim  to  the  plate  with 
a  small  piece  of  solder  at  some  one  point,  after  which  the  accurate  adjust- 
ment of  the  rim  to  the  plate  for  final  soldering  is  rendered  much  easier. 

A  good  solid  piece  of  charcoal,  sufficiently  large,  should  be  selected, 
and  bound  with  iron  or  copper  wire  to  prevent  its  breaking  into  pieces. 
It  should  then  receive  a  coating  of  plaster,  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  inch 
in  thickness,  on  all  sides  except  the  one  upon  which  the  object  to  be 
soldered  is  to  rest.  This  adds  to  its  strength  and  prevents  soiling  the 
fingers  while  it  is  being  handled.  Good  charcoal,  suitable  for  use  in  the 
dental  laboratory,  cannot,  however,  always  be  found  when  wanted,  and 
it  is  therefore  often  necessary  to  use  some  other  substance  which  may  be 
more  easily  obtained.  Thus  those  living  in  large  cities  may  be  com- 
pelled to  employ  pieces  of  coke  as  supports  in  soldering.  Next  to  char- 
coal, coke  is  most  suitable  for  this  purpose.  It  is  more  durable  than 
charcoal,  and  when  such  a  support,  composed  of  one  large  piece  or  even 
several  smaller  pieces,  is  bound  together  with  wire  and  coated  with 
pla-ster,  it  will  last  a  long  time.  Large  pieces  of  pumice-stone  also 
answer  well  for  the  purpose  of  holding  small  objects  while  the  flame  of 
the  blowpipe  is  directed  upon  them.  Neither  of  these,  however,  is  so 
well  adapted  as  charcoal  for  holders,  when  small  quantities  of  metals 
are  to  be  melted,  in  consequence  of  their  greater  porosity  and  their  hard- 
ness, which  prevent  the  cutting  of  suitable  pits  for  the  reception  of  the 
metal  to  be  fused. 

A  very  good  support  for  soldering  purposes  alone  may  be  formed  by 
filhng  a  cup  made  of  sheet  iron  or  copper,  5  inches  in  diameter  by  5 
mches  in  depth,  with  a  mixture  of  asbestos  and  pla.ster  or  plaster  and 
finely  broken  charcoal.  The  vessel  should  be  supplied  with  a  wooden 
handle,  fastened  in  the  bottom,  for  convenience  in  handling. 

Plattner's  Manual  of  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis  with  the 
Blowpipe,  p.  15,  gives  a  method  of  artificially  preparing  good  solid 
supports  of  charcoal  which  might  be  found  of  value  in  the  dental  labo- 
ratory It  consists  of  mixing  charcoal  dust  (which  must  not  be  too  finely 
ground)  with  starch  paste.  The  latter  is  prepared  by  combining  1  part 
ot  starch  with  6  parts  of  boiling  water.  These  are  stirred  in  an  earthen 
pot  until  all  the  meal  is  converted  into  paste.  This  paste  is  rubbed  in  a 
porcelain  mortar  with  frequent  additions  of  charcoal  dust  until  the  mass 
becomes  too  tough  for  further  admixture,  when  enough  of  the  coal  dust 
^  kneaded  in  with  the  hands  to  render  the  whole  mass  stifle  and  plastic, 
^rom  this  the  desired  forms  of  supports  can  be  made,  allowed  to  dry 
gradually  and  thoroughly,  and  then  heated  to  redness  in  a  covered 
vessel  so  as  to  char  the  starch  paste.  The  charring  may  be  regarded  as 
complete  when  the  evo  ution  of  gases  from  the  mass  ceases  o?  when  it 
has  been  heated  to  dull  redness.    Coals  thus  formed  are  of  the  proper 
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firmness,  and  ring  like  ordinary  good  charcoal  when  thrown  on  the 
table. 

Blocks  formed  of  graphite  and  fire-clay  are  now  often  used  as  supports 
for  holding  objects  to  be  soldered.  These  are  by  no  means  perfect 
non-conductors,  and  when  used  without  some  protection  to  the  hand 
they  soon  become  so  hot  in  the  operation  of  soldering  that  it  is  impossible 


Fio-  74  FtG.  75 


Soldering  support.  Soldering  support  and  handle. 


to  hold  them  for  any  length  of  time.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  how- 
ever, a  very  convenient  device  for  holding  the  carbon,  graphite,  or 
other  support  has  been  introduced.    (See  Figs.  74  to  76.) 

Soldering  blocks  have  recently  been  formed  of  asbestos,  and  have 
found  favor  with  many  in  preference  to  the  "carbon  block"  for  solder- 
ing purposes.  They  are  circular,  depressed  on  each  face,  and  4  inches 
in  diameter. 

Fig.  76  Fig.  77 


Soldering  support  with  handle  detached. 

The  carbon  cylinder,  made  of  the  same  composition  as  the  carbon 
block,  is  a  new  form  of  support  admirably  adapted  for  soldering  small 
articles,  such  as  gold  crowns,  or  for  blowpipe  assays.  In  size  it  is  \\ 
inches  in  diameter  by  3  inches  in  length  (Fig.  77). 

Among  the  more  recently  introduced  forms  of  asbestos  soldering 
and  melting  supports  are  those  shown  in  the  annexed  illustrations. 
Fig.  78  represents  a  combined  soldering,  melting,  and  ingot  block,  6 
inches  long,  2\  inches  wide,  by  ^  an  inch  in  thickness.  Fig.  79  sho\ys 
an  asbestos  support  intended  exclusively  for  soldering,  4V  inches  in 
diameter  by  If  inches  high,  with  concave  top,  and  provided  with  a  con- 
venient holder,  which  also  prevents  the  support  from  being  laid  flat 
upon  the  table  while  hot.  Fig.  SO  shows  an  asbestos  soldering  tray 
which  is  particularly  useful  in  soldering  crown  and  bridge  work.  It 
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has  a  raised  rim  set  in  a  brass  box  mounted  on  a  wooden  handle,  the 
end  of  which  is  flat,  so  that  the  apphance  can  be  held  in  the  hand  or 


Fig.  78 


Combined  soldering,  melting  and  casting  block. 
Fig.  79 


Soldering  block. 


set  upright  on  the  work-bench. 
Four  holes  are  drilled  in  the  bottom 
for  the  reception  of  brass  pins  to 
hold  the  work  in  place. 

When  the  object  to  be  soldered 
is  an  artificial  denture  containing 
a  number  of  teeth,  a  support  that 
will  be  found  to  answer  all  require- 
ments is  the  hand-furnace,  such  as 
is  now  furnished  by  the  dental 
depots  (Figs.  81  and  82).  It  con- 
sists of  a  funnel-shaped  receptacle 
of  sheet  iron,  with  a  grate  or  per- 
forated plate  near  the  bottom,  and 
a  small  door  on  one  side  underneath 
the  grate  for  the  admission  of  air. 
The  upper  part  of  the  holder  is 
surmounted  by  a  cone-shaped  top; 
to  the  bottom  is  attached  an  iron 
rod,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  termi- 
nating in  a  wooden  handle.  This 
apparatus  is  designed  to  serve  both 
the  purpose  of  heating  the  case 
and  as  a  support  or  holder  during 


Fig.  80 


SmaU  soldering  tray. 
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the  soldering.  For  the  first  it  is  not  well  suited,  being  too  small  to 
contain  fuel  enough  to  admit  of  a  thorough  heating  of  the  invested 
denture;  but  when  the  object  has  been  brought  to  the  proper  tempera- 

FiG.  81  Fig.  82 


Soldering  furnace. 


Fig.  83 


ture  it  makes  an  admirable  holder  for  a  set  of  teeth  while  the  flame  of 
the  blowpipe  is  being  directed  upon  it. 

The  best  method  of  "  heating  up"  a 
denture  preparatory  to  soldering  is  to 
place  it  over  a  burner,  such  as  is  employed 
in  the  dental  laboratory  for  melting  lead 
and  zinc  and  for  general  heating  purpo- 
ses (Fig.  83).  A  ring  of  cast  or  sheet 
iron,  6  inches  in  diameter  by  2  inches 
high,  should  then  be  placed  around  it 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  charcoal, 
which,  in  pieces  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg, 
should  be  built  around  the  outside  of  the 
denture  so  that  it  may  be  uniformly  heated. 
The  cone  or  top  of  the  apparatus  just 
described  may  now  be  placed  over  it.  The 
gas  is  then  lighted,  but  the  full  head 
should  not  be  turned  on  until  the  moisture 
of  the  investment  has  been  driven  off, 
when  it  may  be  gradually  increased  until 
the  piece  is  heated  to  redness.  About 
thirty  minutes  will  be  required  to  reach 
the  proper  temperature  for  soldering, 
when  the  piece  may  be  lifted  from  the 
burner  with  suitable  tongs  and  placed  in 
the  hand  furnace.  The  live  coals  used  in 
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Fia.  84 


heating  up  should  also  be  placed  around  the  outside  of  the  investment 
to  prevent  the  too  rapid  cooling  of  the  piece  should  any  delay  in  the 
soldering  occur.  When  the  latter  operation  has  been  satisfactorily 
completed,  the  top  may  be  placed  tightly  on  and  all  access  of  air  pre- 
vented, in  order  that  the  piece  may  cool 
slowly  and  thus  avoid  the  danger  of  crack- 
ing the  teeth. 

The  "Lewis"  combined  case  heater  and 
soldering  cup  (Fig.  84)  is  a  recently  im- 
proved device  for  drying  out  and  solder- 
ing an  invested  piece  of  gold  work  without 
removing  until  completed.  It  consists  of 
an  iron  cup  or  hemisphere,  with  suitable 
openings  for  the  admission  of  heat  from 
below,  supported  by  another  iron  cup 
attached  to  an  improved  Bunsen  burner 
and  rotating  on  it.  The  upper  hemisphere 
is  capable  of  being  swivelled  or  tilted  in 
any  position  desired  to  facilitate  the  flowing 
of  the  solder  and  to  bring  all  parts  under 
the  action  of  the  blowpipe. 

The  cup  is  filled  with  pieces  of  broken  pumice  or  coils  of  asbestos 
rope,  upon  which  the  case  rests.  To  dry  out  an  invested  denture  it  is 
arranged  in  the  cup,  the  burner  lighted,  and  the  cover  placed  on  to 


Combined  case  .heater  and 
soldering  cup. 


Fig.  85 


Case-beater  and  soldering  cup  In  use. 


reta  n  the  hoat.    After  thoroughly  drying,  which  should  be  preliminaiy 

flow  If  m"^,'       temperature  should  be  raised  by  increasing  the 

whl  fl.^'l  "    •        ^^""^^  P^^^^  h'-^  ^  ^l'>ll-red  appearance, 

wnen  the  top  cover  may  be  removed,  the  cup  tilted  to  a  convenient 
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position,  the  blowpipe  brought  into  use,  and  the  soldering  finished. 
The  burner  underneath  should  remain  lighted  during  the  entire  oper- 
ation. The  position  or  angle  of  the  cup  may  be  changed  by  a  slight 
pressure  with  the  blowpipe  on  its  flanged  edge. 

Suitable  solder  tweezers,  designed  for  placing  pieces  of  solder  upon 
parts  to  be  united  are  important  accessories  of  the  soldering  table. 


FiQ.  86 


Solder  tweezers. 


Figs.  86  to  88  show  the  ordinary  forms  of  these,  while  Fig.  90  shows 
a  pair  with  long  reach  suitable  for  placing  solder  on  a  case  while  it  is 
hot.  The  solder  tongs  shown  in  Fig.  91  will  be  found  most  convenient 
in  handling  invested  pieces  during  the  soldering  process,  and  as  muflae 
tongs  in  baking  porcelain  crowns  and  bridges. 

Wire  clamps  are  indispensable  in  a  certain  class  of  soldering  oper- 
ations, and  a  small  collection  of  different  sizes  of  such  forms  as  are 

Fig.  89 


Wire  clamps. 


shown  in  Fig.  89,  made  of  No.  14  iron  wire,  should  always  be  kept  on 
hand  ready  for  use.    The  smaller  clamps  shown  m  the  illustration  are 


especially  useful  in  the  construction  of  lower  metallic  plates. 


When  two 

thin  pieces  have  been  swaged  separately,  with  a  view  to  uniting  them  by 
soldering,  there  is  always  danger  of  their  being  forced  apart  by  the 
calcination  of  the  borax  which  is  present  as  a  flux,  and  by  expansion 
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when  the  heat  is  appHed;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  hold  them  together 
temporarily  until  the  preliminary  or  partial  soldering  is  accomplished. 

In  soldering  a  chamber  cap  to  an  upper  plate  the  cap  is  almost  certain 
to  change  its  relation  to  the  plate  during  the  soldering  unless  secured 
in  situ  by  a  stout  wire  clamp.  For  this  purpose  it  is  well  to  have  on 
hand  a  few  different  sizes  of  the  larger  clamp  shown  in  Fig.  89. 

FiQ.  92  Fig.  93 


Blowpipe 
pad  hauale. 


Blowpipe  pad. 


Dr.  George  W.  Melotte  has  devised  a  soldering  appliance  for  use 
in  crown  and  bridge-work.  It  consists  of  a  support  made  of  wound 
asbestos  tape  surrounded  by  a  metal  band  (Fig.  92)  supplied  with 
loops  at  regular  distances  apart  for  the  reception  of  the  handle  hooks 
or  spring  clamps.  The  support  is  grooved,  so  that  the  heat  can  pass 
under  the  piece,  and  thus  heat  it  from  the  bottom  as  well  as  the  top. 


Fig.  94 


Fig.  95 


Blowpipe  pad  with  rim. 


Blowpipe  part  reversed,  showing 
ingot  mold. 


The  asbestos  support  is  about  4i  inches  in  diameter.  The  construction 
of  the  support,  which  is  reversible,  makes  it  a  perfect  cushion  into  which 
pins  can  be  readily  thrust  to  hold  small  articles  while  being  soldered. 
One  face  is  grooved  for  soldering;  the  other  has  a  depression  for  a 
melting  cup  in  which  small  quantities  of  gold  scraps  may  be  fused. 
Adjustable  feet  permit  the  support  to  be  set  up  away  from  the  table 
when  desired.  Fig.  92  shows  the  support  with  clamps  and  ring-holding 
device  in  position;  Fig.  94,  the  grooved  face  with  the  removable  run 
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(also  of  asbestos)  for  confining  the  heat;  and  Fig.  95,  the  reverse  face 
with  cup  and  ingot  mold  attached.  The  ingot  mold  htis  three  matrices 
of  different  shapes  and  sizes.    Fig.  93  shows  the  handle  separately. 

Pickling  Solutions. — After  removing  the  investing  materials  from 
around  the  solderetl  dentures — which,  however,  should  never  be  done  if 
porcelain  teeth  are  present  until  the  case  has  been  allowed  to  cool  slowly 
and  perfectly — it  may  be  placed  in  a  pickling  solution  composed  of 
sulphuric  acid  1  part,  water  4  parts,  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the 
fused  borax  and  the  oxide  of  copper  which  darkens  the  surface  of  gold  or 
silver  into  which  it  usually  enters  as  an  alloy.   Dilute  sulphuric  acid  will 


Fig.  9G 


PlckUng  pan. 


dissolve  both  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  its  action  may  be  greatly 
hastened  by  heating  it  to  212°.  The  oxide  is  converted  into  a  soluble 
sulphate  which  is  dissolved  by  the  water  present  in  a  dilute  solution,  the 
undiluted  acid  being  less  efficient  as  a  pickle.  This  may  be  done  in  a 
copper  pickling  pan,  such  as  is  sold  for  the  purpose  at  the  dental  depots, 
(see  Figs.  96  and  97),  or  in  a  Wedgwood  evaporating  dish,  similar  to 
those  used  by  chemists.  Sulphuric  acid  is  corrosive  and  destructive  to 
the  clothing;  hence  ordinary  glass  vessels  are  not  safe  in  which  to  heat 
the  solution,  on  account  of  their  liability  to  fracture,  and  porcelain  ware 
of  the  quality  usually  made  for  domestic  use  will  not  retain  the  acid. 

Fig.  97 


Copper  plckUng  pan. 


which  soon  dissolves  the  glazing  from  the  surface,  after  which  it  is 
liable  to  escape  tlirough  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

A  strong  solution  of  common  alum  may  be  used  instead  of  the  acid, 
'perties  temperature  boiling  to  develop  its  solvent  pro- 

When  the  same  pickling  solution  has  been  used  a  number  of  times  it 
.Decomes  c,uitc  green  in  color  and  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  (CnSO,) 
orm  around  the  edge  of  the  pan.   These  are  the  result  of  the  action  of 
we  acid  upon  the  oxide,  and  they  redissolve  when  the  solution  is  again. 
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heated.  The  sulphate  is  decomposed  by  electrolysis,  and  more  or  less 
metallic  copper  is  probably  always  deposited  upon  the  plate,  and  remains 
under  the  teeth  in  inaccessible  places  after  the  denture  is  finished;  hence 
the  "coppery"  taste  sometimes  complained  of  in  newly-soldered  dentures 
when  first  inserted.  This  may  be  remedied  in  the  case  of  a  gold  denture 
by  immersion  in  a  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid  and  water;  and  if  the 
denture  is  of  silver — which  metal  would  be  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid — 
boiling  in  a  strong  solution  of  alum  is  recommended. 

Where  a  fume  closet  with  flue  communicating  with  the  outside  air 
can  be  placed  in  the  laboratory,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  in  confining 
the  vapors  from  pickling  solutions  and  preventing  their  deleterious 
action  upon  the  exposed  steel  instruments. 

Porcelain  Furnaces. — Furnaces  for  the  fusing  of  porcelain  for  inlays, 
crown  and  bridge-work,  and  continuous-gum  have  of  late  years  been 


Fig.  98 


Downie's  porcelain  crown  furnace. 

improved  to  such  an  extent,  and  are  in  such  general  use,  that  it  has  been 
deemed  wise  to  discuss  them  briefly  in  this  chapter.  They  were  origi- 
nally placed  in  the  dental  laboratory  for  the  baking  of  block  teeth,  single 
teeth,  or  for  use  with  the  continuous-gum  process.  They  were  exceed- 
ingly bulky,  occupying  so  much  space  that  they  could  not  be  placed  in 
the  smaller  laboratories,  required  a  high  chimney  for  draught,  and  were 
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dirty  and  unsatisfactory  in  their  working  in  most  ways.  Anthracite  coal 
was  used  as  the  fuel,  and  as  the  furnace  had  to  be  charged  for  each 
burning  the  process  required  considerable  time.  The  first  important 
modification  of  the  old-fashioned  furnace  was  made  by  Dr.  Ambler 
Tees,  in  1880.  He  reduced  the  size  of  the  apparatus,  and  decreased  the 
time  necessary  to  operate  it.  Coke  was  used  as  the  fuel.  Followino- 
upon  this  was  the  attempt  to  use  gaseous  or  liquid  instead  of  solid  fuels^ 
and  furnaces  after  the  patterns  of  C.  H.  Land,  'A.  B.  Verrier,  and  John 
H.  Meyer  were  a  great  advance  over  the  others.  They  economized 
time,  were  more  easily  heated  up,  and  in  general  operated  more  satis- 
factorily than  the  solid  fuel  furnaces.  These  still  failed  to  infallibly 
provide  against  the  "gasing"  of  the  porcelain,  and  the  furnace  of 
Downie  (Fig.  98)  by  having  a  platinum  muffle  removed  this  danger 


Fig.  99 


Ash's  gas  furnace  for  continuous  gum  work. 

completely.  It  was  designed  for  baking  crowns,  inlays,  gum  sections, 
etc.  A  larger  furnace  operating  by  a  similar  principle  and  suitable  for 
the  bakmg  of  full  dentures  in  high-fusing  porcelain  is  shown  in  Yw.  99 
It  has  a  mckel  muffle,  and  the  danger  of  "gasing,"  which  is  a  factor 
to  be  serious  y  considered  in  all  coke  and  gas  furnaces  is  eliminated  in 
this  turnace  because  the  muffle  is  carried  through  the  fire-clay  linin^r  to 

nrlvn^^f"""'"^  ''^^"g  °"  This  arrangement  is 

arlvantageous  also  m  giving  two  means  of  entrance  into  the  muffle,  so 

I  ^"^"^  ^^^"^"'^^  sides.    The  two 

are  mnfp   /     """'^t  ^'l  ^  ^""^^^  ^^^^^"g  doors,  which 

neceTsfrv  f  T  ^''^  ^''"''''^  '^"'"^  ^  ^"^h  thicknesl  When  it  is 
moved  7nn.t  ^'^^^Pf^tf  t°  the  muffle  the  doors  are  slightly 

c-^an  lr  ^^^"ount  of  heat  escapes.  The 

coohng  can  also  be  regulated  better  by  opening  one  side  and  then  the 
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The  Christensen  draught  gas  furnace  (Fig.  ICQ)  was  one  of  the  first 
to  be  used  without  an  air  blast.  This,  of  course,  meant  a  great  saving 
in  labor,  especially  where  a  foot-blower  was  in  use.   The  roar  which  is 

such  a  drawback  in  gas  furnaces  is  considerably 
lessened,  but  by  no  means  done  away  with  in 
this  furnace.  To  get  the  highest  temperature  the 
gas  must  be  so  regulated  as  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  roar  in  the  burner. 

This  furnace  also  has  a  nickel  muffle  3  inches 
long,  1{  inches  high  and  H  inches  wide,  which 
makes  it  useful  for  inlays,  crowns,  and  small 
bridges.  The  draught  is  obtained  by  a  chimney 
IS  inches  high,  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
casing  directly  above  the  muffle.  The  three 
Bunsen  burners  which  supply  the  heat  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  row  so  that  the  flames  envelope  the 
muffle  equally  along  the  whole  of  its  length, 
producing  an  even  temperature  inside  the  muffle. 

Recently  furnaces  for  fusing  porcelain  utilizing 
gasoline  have  been  introduced.    The  tempera- 
ture obtainable  in  them  is  sufficient  to  bake  any 
of  the  most  refractory  porcelains,  except  block 
Christensen's  Gas  Fiimace.     tooth-body,  a  temperature  of  3000°  being  claimed 

as  possible.  The  heater  of  the  furnaces  of  the 
Turner  Brass  Works  is  of  the  blowpipe  type  described  on  page  57, 
the  furnace  itself  consisting  of  a  cast  iron  shell  lined  with  fire  clay, 
with  a  seamless  nickel  muflSe  spun  out  of  one  piece  of  metal. 


Fig.  101 


Gasoline  furnace  for  Inlays  and  crowns. 

(Figs.  101  and  102.)  The  furnace  designed  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Brophy 
(Fig.  103)  is  somewhat  similar  in  construction,  having,  however,  a  cast 
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iron  seamless  reservoir  for  the  gasoline  and  being  attached  permanently 
to  the  furnace.  In  these  appliances  the  necessity  for  continuous  blast 
with  the  foot  blower  is  done  away  with,  and  with  proper  care  they  are 
perfectly  safe.  The  principal  objection  to  be  urged  against  them  is  that 
which  obtains  with  the  blast  gas  furnaces,  and  that  is  the  noise  of  oper- 

FiG.  102 


Gasoline  furnace  for  crowns  and  bridges. 


ation,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  they  may  be  used  in  any  locality, 
as  they  are  independent  of  gas  or  electric  supply,  and  possess  a  high  decree 
of  efficiency,  their  value,  especially  to  the  country  practitioner^  at  once 
becomes  apparent,  and  the  objection  on  the  score  of  noise  becomes 
relatively  of  no  moment. 


Fig.  103 


Brophy's  gasoline  furnace. 

.nnJf.'*[-'  ^"'^"^      P^''^^'-'^^"  vecchmg  extensive 

PurnoTe  ^f^^  «f  -  valuable  an  agcfit  for  this 

fhe  honor  f  1?"  improved.   To  Dr.  L.  E.  Custer^  belongs 

the  honor  of  having  first  made  a  public  demonstration  of  the  method. 

1  October,  1894. 
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Heat  is  obtained  from  electricity  according  to  the  following  principle: 
When  an  electric  current  meets  with  a  marked  degree  of  resistance  in 
its  circuit,  heat  is  produced  in  the  effort  to  overcome  that  resistance. 
Platinum  which  has  relatively  low  electrical  conductivity  and  lias  a  high 
fusing  point  is  introduced  into  circuit  in  the  form  of  fine  wire,  the  finer  the 
wire  and  the  greater  its  length  the  greater  the  resistance  which  it  offers. 
As  the  platinum  becomes  heated  its  resistance  is  further  increased,  and 
the  heat  produced  likewise  increased,  so  that  by  a  proper  correlation  of 
the  size  of  the  wire  and  its  length  with  the  voltage  of  the  current,  it  is 
possible  to  attain  a  heat  only  limited  by  the  fusing  point  of  the  platinum. 

Electric  heat  possesses  peculiar  advantages  for  the  fusing  of  porcelain. 
As  it  is  not  derived  from  combustion  the  products  of  the  latter  are 
absent,  and  the  danger  of  "gasing"  is  removed.  The  appliance  is  also 
more  cleanly  and  occupies  less  space  and  is  more  convenient  to  use  for 
the  same  reason.  The  accuracy  with  which  the  heat  may  be  controlled 
and  regulated  by  a  rheostat,  and  the  cleanliness,  simplicity,  freedom 
from  noise  and  odors,  and  eflSciency  of  this  method  particularly  recom- 
mend it  in  the  laboratory. 

The  110-volt  direct  current  is  the  best  for  operating  an  electric  furnace, 
this  being  usually  the  "power"  current  in  cities.  The  220-volt  direct 
current  may  be  reduced  or  used  directly,  the  furnace  having  been 
specially  wound  for  it,  while  550  volts  is  too  high  to  be  admitted  to  a 
building.  The  52-volt  or  104-volt  alternating  current  may  be  used,  these 
necessitating  also  a  specially  wound  furnace.  The  rheostat,  which 
controls  the  heat  produced  by  a  given  furnace  on  a  circuit  suitable  to  it, 
is  simply  a  fixed  resistance  consisting  usually  of  coils  of  German  silver 
wire,  varying  amounts  of  which  may  be  switched  "in  series"  with  the 
furnace.  The  greater  the  resistance,  the  less  the  current,  and,  therefore, 
the  less  the  heat  generated  by  the  furnace. 

The  liabihty  of  the  platinum  wire  "to  burn  out"  has  been  the  greatest 
drawback  to  full  satisfaction  in  the  use  of  this  class  of  ovens.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  melting  point  of  high-fusing  porcelains  and  the  plati- 
num wire  from  which  the  heat  is  radiated  is  very  small,  yet  it  is  within 
that  narrow  margin  that  the  electric  oven  operates.  Improvements,  how- 
ever, have  recently  been  made  by  Dr.  Custer,^  by  which  the  danger  of 
"burning  out"  has  been  almost  entirely  obviated,  so  that  electric  ovens 
have  been  subjected  to  from  800  to  1200  heatings  without  danger  to  the 
platinum  wire.  This  result  was  effected  by  conforming  the  oven  cavity 
more  closely  to  the  shape  of  the  denture,  and  in  making  every  inch  of  the 
interior  walls  heat-producing  surfaces  by  bringing  the  wires  to  the  surface 
so  that  but  little  fire-clay  intervenes  between  the  wire  and  the  object 
heated.  It  was  also  found  that  an  oven  not  spherical  in  shape  would 
become  hotter  in  the  centre,  even  if  the  wires  were  placed  the  same 
distance  apart  all  over  the  surface.  This  difficulty  was  avoided  by 
beginning  at  the  centre  and  arranging  the  wires  closer  together  as  the 
distance  from  the  centre  increased;  by  this  means  perfect  uniformity  of 
heat  was  secured.   Dr.  Custer  observed  that  it  was  always  the  negative 

I  Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  National  Dental  Association,  Omaha,  September,  1898. 
Ohio  Dental  Journal. 
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end  of  the  platinum  wire  tliat  burnt  out,  and  tliat  the  negative  end  of  a 
wire  heated  by  a  constant  electric  current  becomes  about  one-fifth  hotter 
than  the  positive  end.  He  therefore  determined  to  use  thicker  wire 
at  the  negative  end,  by  which  means  he  solved  the  most  perplexing 
problem  in  the  construction  of  electric  ovens. 

In  his  furnace  (Fig.  104)  the  wire  is  placed  in  short  curves  to  avoid  great 
displacement  from  the  expansion  in  the  heating,  and  as  it  is  near  the 
surface  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  the  fusing  of  portions 


Fig.  104 


The  Custer  electric  oven  No.  2. 

of  porcelain  upon  it,  and  to  prevent  contact  with  a  metallic  instrument 
while  heated  as  a  "burn  out"  might  result. 

The  procedure  in  the  practical  use  of  the  oven  is  exceedingly  simple 
Ihe  case  is  placed  on  the  tray  in  the  lower  section,  and  the  upper  is  then 
closed  down  The  lever  of  the  rheostat  used  with  the  furnace  is  placed 
on  the  first  button,  and  heat  for  drying  out  the  ca^e  is  quickly  obtained. 
When  the  operator  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  more  moisture  present 
he  raises  the  heat  by  pushing  the  lever  to  the  right.  (See  Chapter 
twin/'  f   ;  ^^"^  ""^""^^^      each  button,  it  will  require  from 

Z  hrl\Z  /^""^^'-^^^  "^'""tes  to  reach  the  fusing  point.  If  it  is  a  crown 
or  bri<lge  less  time  may  be  consumed  in  raising  the  heat  without  danger 
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to  the  case,  and  it  may  be  fused  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  by  throw- 
ing the  lever  over  more  rapidly.  When  the  desired  temperature  has  been 
obtained  and  the  fusing  of  the  porcelain  is  completed,  the  lever  of  the 
rheostat  is  throv^^n  back  and  the  current  cut  off.  At  that  instant  the 
heat  begins  to  go  down,  so  that  neither  over  fusing  nor  loss  of  brilliancy 
in  the  gum  color  can  occur. 

The  "drop  bottom"  furnace  designed  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Hammond 
(Fig.  105)  has  found  much  favor  with  continuous-gum  workers  because 
of  the  ability  to  lower  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  containing  the  denture 
for  inspection  during  the  heating  process  without  materially  lowering  the 
heat  of  the  oven.  The  Pelton  furnace  is  another  type,  in  which  an  effort 
is  made  to  utilize  the  heat  ordinarily  wasted  in  heating  up  the  rheostat, 
by  winding  the  wires  of  that  instrument  about  the  furnace.  Its  form  is 
shown  in  Fig.  106.   Any  of  these  furnaces  may  be  used  for  crown  work 


Fig.  105 


Hammond  drop  bottom  furnace. 

or  for  inlay  work  as  well  as  continuous-gum,  but  as  they  were  specially 
designed  for  the  latter  work  they  are  rather  too  large  for  such  delicate 
operations.  Smaller  sizes  of  them  may  be  obtained  for  inlay  and  crown 
work.  In  addition  to  these  the  Mitchell  furnace  No.  1  (Fig.  107)  is  a  very 
simple  one  for  making  inlays  and  crowns.  It  requires  no  rheostat,  the 
current  required  for  it  being  obtainable  from  any  existing  lamp  socket. 
The  wire  is  wound  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  muffle,  and  so  it  is  easy  to 
repair  because  the  two  ends  of  the  broken  wire  may  be  easily  seen 
when  the  muffle  is  removed. 

^Every  dentist  who  desires  to  make  use  of  an  electric  furnace  ought  to 

1  Manuscript  describing  construction  of  furnace  furnished  by  J.  D.  Hodgen. 
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understand  the  principles  underlying  its  construction  sufficiently  well 
to  be  able  to  repair  it.    Repair  is  most  often  needed  in  the  muffle; 


Fio,  106 


The  Pelton  Furnace. 
Fig.  107 


Mitchell  furnace  No.  1.    (About  half-size.) 

therefore,  simplicity  of  construction  and  ease  of  repair  in  this  part  of 
the  turnace  are  most  essential.     The  following  is  a  description  of  a 
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very  simple  method  of  constructing  an  electric  furnace  for  the. fusion  of 
porcelain.  With  such  an  appliance  as  this,  heat  necessary  for  the  fusion 
of  the  most  refractory  bodies  can  be  quickly  obtained.  It  Is  suitable 
for  use  on  a  110  volt  direct  current  circuit. 

Furnace  Case. — Any  rectangular  or  dome-top  cast-brass,  gun-metal  or 
bronze  case,  2f  by  2f  by  3  inches  in  wiflth,  depth  and  length,  respectively, 
will  suffice  (Fig.  108).  The  front  end  of  the  case  should  be  provided 
with  an  opening  or  door  the  size  of  the  open  end  of  the  muffle  desired. 
For  instance,  for  crown,  bridge,  or  inlay  work,  it  need  not  have  an  area 
greater  than  1  square  inch.  Beneath  the  door  a  shelf  flush  with  the 
bottom  of  the  muffle  and  running  the  full  width  of  the  case  and  about 
1  inch  in  width  should  be  provided.  The  whole  case,  except  the  back, 
may  be  cast  in  one  piece,  if  desired,  as  there  is  no  occasion  for  removing 
any  of  the  enclosing  walls  except  the  back  end,  which  should  be  separate 

Fig.  108 


Dental  electric  furnace. 

and  secured  in  place  by  two  or  three  screws.  When  it  has  been  removed 
the  muffle  may  be  adjusted,  repaired,  or  replaced  with  very  little  trouble. 
The  metal  portion  of  the  back  need  not  be  much  more  than  a  half  an 
inch  wide  (Fig.  109),  which  is  sufficient  to  hold  in  place  a  fire-clay  or 
soap-stone  insulating  refractory  end  piece  (Fig.  110)  which  fits  the  end 
of  the  interior  of  the  case,  and  through  which  the  platinum  wire  terminals 
are  conducted  and  properly  connected  outside  of  the  case.  A  complete 
furnace  of  this  character  is  shown  in  Fig.  108. 

The  furnace  case  may  be  supported  on  a  soap-stone,  marble  or  other 
base,  4  by  5  by  f  inches,  by  four  metallic  posts,  about  1^-  inches  long. 
Copper  wires  about  No.  14  gauge,  leading  to  the  buttons  and  switch, 
are  laid  in  grooves  cut  in  the  under  surface  of  the  base  (Fig.  112).  The 
furnace  is  devised  to  carry  a  muffle  in  which  a  portion  of  the  platinum 
wire  in  the  muffle  coil  is  cut  out  of  circuit  by  the  switch  below,  thus 
obviating  the  necessity  of  a  rheostat,  the  principle  of  which  arrangement 
will  be  explained  further  on. 
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The  muffle  is  made  in  the  following  manner:  A  form  of  core  (Fig.  113), 
about  5  inches  in  length,  is  made  of  soft  wood,  tapering  very  sHghtly 
from  end  to  end,  so  that  the  circumferential  measurement  is  sufficiently 
less  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  to  admit  of  the  core  being  withdrawn 
from  the  finished  muffle  made  about  it  without  breaking  or  distorting 
the  fragile  case. 

The  form  is  first  covered  with  two  pieces  of  smooth,  heavy  writing 

Fig.  109  Fio.  110  Fio.  Ill 


Metal  frame  for  back  of  furnace. 


Fire-clay  back  of  furnace  ;  A,  for 
exit  of  platinum  wire  terminals; 
B,  binding  posts  for  copper  wires. 


Binding  post 
Upsidedown. 


Fig.  112 


paper  (Fig.  114),  each  piece  of  which  extends  nearly  around  the  form, 
the  ends  of  one  piece  overlapping  those  of  the  other,  and  both  held  in 
position  by  pins.  This  done,  the  form  is  ready  to  be  wound  with  the 
platinum  wire. 

About  16  feet  of  No.  30  gauge,  pure,  perfect  platinum  wire  having 

been  provided  is  first  well  annealed,  pre- 
ferably in  an  electric  oven,  and  two  pieces 
of  not  more  than  6  inches  each  cut  off 
of  one  end,  thus  leaving  a  piece  of  wire 
about  15  feet  in  length.    About  18  inches 
from  the  first  end  of  the  long  piece  of 
wire,  one  of  the  6-inch  pieces  is  securely 
and  neatly  attached;  18  inches  farther 
on  (36  inches  from  the  end  of  the  long 
wire)  the  second  6-inch  piece  is  in  like 
manner  attached.   This  done,  the  wire 
for  the  muffle,  as  a  whole,  presents  four 
ends  and  is  ready  for  winding.   The  first 
end  of  the  long  wire  is  made  secure 
around  one  of  the  pins  on  the  small  end 
of  the  form  (Fig.  114)  leaving  about  6 
inches  as  a  terminal.   The  wire  is  wound 
about  the  form,  not  tightly  but  firmly, 

wi^J  nwn  T  .  Y''^'''^  -''^^"^  ^  '""^"^  tl^^  I'^'^t  end  of  the  long 
become  nnn?^  ^""^  drawn  under  the  last  coil  to  hold  it  securely  and  to 
uecome  another  terminal  (Fig.  116). 


Bottom  of  the  base  showing  the  wiring. 
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A  mixture  of  fire-clay,  one  part,  and  ground  fire-brick,  one  part  is 
now  made  into  a  p^isty  mass  with  water  and  t  nnly  painted  over  the 
Xe  on  the  form  with  a'  soft  brusli.  This  is  dried  over  a  Bunsen  burner 
fi-xme  and  another  coat  added  and  dried  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on, 
fm^^  th   muffle  is  about  A  of  an  inch  in  thickness  _  The  whole  is  then 

Hed  thoroughly.  Avoid  applying  the  mixture  too  thick  eac^  time  before 
drying  or  the  muffle  will  Zck  badly  and  these  craclcs  will  be  diffacult 


Fig.  113 


Wooden  form  for  making  muffle. 

to  fill  When  the  muffle  is  made  sufficiently  thick  to  give  proper  rigidky 
frS  116)  and  well  dried,  carefully  withdraw  the  pms,  catch  the  muffle 
Sv  n  the  eft  hand,  and  with  a  hammer  strike  the  small  end  ot  the 
w    den  f  rm  a  sharp  blow.   This  will  drive  the  orm  out  of 'he  muffl^^ 

Erent    A  thin  mixture  ot  the  clay  and  fire-brrck  can  now 

Fig.  114 


Form  with  paper  wrapper  and  wire  wound. 

be  taken  on  the  brush  and  painte^  ^l!^^^ ^^^.^^^ 
the  muffle,  so  as  to  barely  cover  them  ^id  fiU  m  q  ^^^^^ 

surface.   This  being  done  and  the  ^"ffl^/^f  front  end  back 

are  trimmed  smooth  and  the  wire  ends  laid  horn  toe  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

along  the  muffle,  so  as  not  to  muffle  (Fig.  116). 

in  th'e  desired  position  by  a  t^-d^d  ^^^^^^^  t^^^Li,  with  tl4 
The  muffle  may  now  be  placed  n  VO^J^^^^^  the  case.   A  thick 

front  end  as  nearly  flush  ^^P^^^/^^fTf^Vtt  Ctom  of  the  muffle  and 
asbestos  board  should  be  placed  ^^t^'^^"      J^^^  asbestos  fibre 

the  floor  of  the  furnace  case  to  support  the  mutne, 

1  It  is  probably  better  to  secure  an  old  tl-t  ^^as  '-X;^;;;':J;tL''rhat  mryTe\frese 
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packed  all  around  between  the  mufHe  and  the  furnace  case  to  hold  the 
former  firmly  in  position.  Finally  a  piece  of  asbestos  board  large  enough 
to  close  the  end,  should  be  adjusted  over  the  back  end  of  the  muffle, 
and  the  four  end  wires  carried  around  the  asbestos  board  and  threaded 
through  the  holes,  A,  Fig.  110,  in  the  soap-stone  or  baked  clay  back, 
in  proper  order:  Thread  the  first  end  of  the. long  wire  through  hole  1, 
the  first  attached  6  inches  through  hole  2,  the  second  attached  6  inches 
through  hole  3,  then  the  second  end  of  the  long  wire  through  hole  4. 
The  soap-stone  or  baked  clay  back  being  set  in  position,  the  end  casting 
of  the  furnace  case  may  be  secured  and  the  platinum  end  wires  made 

Fig  115 


Muffle  rearly  to  be  removed  from  form. 

fast  to  the  under  end  screws  of  the  binding  posts,  C,  Fig.  Ill,  bearing 
•the  same  number  on  the  soap-stone  or  clay  back. 

A  copper  wire  (No.  14  gauge)  is  now  led  from  the  terminal  post,  A, 
l^ig.  112,  along  a  groove  in  the  bottom  of  the  stone  base  of  the  furnace, 
to  the  binding  post  B,  which  carries  the  key  of  the  switch.  Another 
copper  wire  of  the  same  size  is  carried  from  binding  post  No.  1,  Fio-.  HO, 
of  the  baked  clay  back,  down  through  a  hole  in  the  base,  No.  1  Fig  II2' 
and  along  a  groove  to  binding  post  C,  which  forms  the  first  button  of 

Fig. 116 


Muffle  ready  to  be  set  in  furnace  case. 

t^bimht  r!'Ttl^-'''^.}tf''^  P"'^^  2-  Fij?.  110,  down  and  along 
AnoZe  Trn^^^^^  112  forming  the  second  button  of  the  switch 

tlTF^^^Y^'^'l^^f        ^'  ^'g-  '^"d  along  to  binding 

tlilV    '  ^Tl*^"  '^t  button  of'the  switck 

No  r  Fi„  i  iTT  ^^"^^  '''^^     ^a^"^^^  from  binding  post 

bindin'/nL  ^  '  down  through  hole  No.  4  in  the  base,  Fig.  112,  to 
oimiing  post      which  forms  a  terminal 

the  cu^re^t  fFif  adjusted  the  furnace  may  be  connected  with 

ne  current  (F,g.  108),  and  the  key  of  the  switch  placed  on  button  No.  1, 
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for  a  few  seconds  at  a  time,  until  the  new  muffle  is  dried,  better 
Le  the  key  of  the  switch  on  button  No.  1  and  give  t^ie  muffle  the 
cv"r^^^^^^   connecting  wall  switch.   After  the  -^-^^^Vf^^^V 
dry,  the  switch  key  may  be  moved  to  buttons  No.  2  and  No.  3,  thus 
raisin o-  the  muffle  to  its  maximum  heat.  ,    ,     .  i 

Th? rational  of  this  method  of  wiring  is:  Wlien  the  key  is  on  button 
No  1  the  cur  ent  is  carried  through  the  whole  wire  of  the  muffle  (abou 

the  coil,  It  will  heat  up  irom  ^         burn-out  may  be 

3in;>ef :  ~  a  U  Cay,  .place  the  .uffle  and 

old  muffle  and  substitute  a  "^w  one  ^^^^ 

The  proper  fusmg  of  .P^Sf  ^^VXstTe^it  oT  the  temperature  and 
and  requires  nice  precision  m  porcelain  used.  Too 

•time  of  baking  which  is  necessary  f^/^^^J^ ^X^c^^^  overheating 
rapid  heating  causes  the  porcelain  t^^^^^^^^  ^ 
causes  generally  a  burning  out  of  the  color,  ai  ^^^^^^-^ 
condition  due  to  the  forma1.on  of  gas^i^^^^^^^^^  ^^.^^  /  , 

is  darker  in  color,  and  not  ^""^^'^^'^^^^  If  the  porcelain  is 

baked,  and  it^  is  usually  g^^^^^^^/^^^^^^^^^  Tat^X^s  cooled  too  rapidly 
brittle  after  it  is  fused,  ^l^^P^'^^^iy  a  pale  bluish-white 

-did  not  get  the  temper  of  s^^^^^^^  ^4  indicaL  "gasing.'N^r 

color  with  Its  porce  am  fflled  ^^^^^^'f^'i^^,  through  a  leaking  muffle, 
contact  with  some  of  the  products  of  combu^^^^^^^^        g  ^^^^ 

In  using  the  older  furnaces  ^^";j;Xi  was  properly  fused, 

visual  judgment  in  ^^^^^^^^J;^  JtCldng  with  the  high-fusing 

Some  made  use  of  a  pellet  ot  pure  go'^^'  "       the  piece  of  work  m  the 
bodies,  placing  it  in  the  muffle  ^"W^",f  to  fuse  (2012°  F.).  This 
heat  a  definite  time  after  the  go^^^  ^^^^^J^^^e,  (Fig. 586, page  690), in 
principle  is  utilized  by  Le  C^'on  in  his  pyiom^^^^^^  ^  J  ^^^^^^^ 
which  by  varying  the  proportions  of  go  d  ^^^  V  ^^^^^  ^ 

the  temperature  of  any  given  one  ot  the  ^  ,  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

judged,  and,  having  been  determined,  the  body  y 
temperature. 
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Dr.  Custer  has  devised  two  appliances  to  assist  in  this  process.  In 
one  he  uses  a  high-reading  pastry  thermometer,  about  six  inches  long, 
and  reading  to  809°  F.  As  the  thermometer  bulb  can  not  be  placed  in 
the  oven,  he  employs  a  20-gauge  platinum  wire,  allowing  one  end  to 
enter  the  open  cavity  of  the  oven  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  the  other 
end  to  terminate  outside  in  a  cup  large  enough  to  enclose  the  bulb  of 
the  thermometer.  The  wire  conducts  the  heat  from  the  oven  cavity. 
The  heat  at  the  cap  is  not  the  same  as  in  the  oven,  but  is  exactly  propor- 
tional to  it,  and  a  scale  once  made  may  be  depended  upon.  His  other 
device  is  the  use  of  a  small  arc  light,  so  attached  to  his  furnace  that  when 
the  arc  is  struck  the  rays  from  it  entering  one  opening  of  the  furnace 
are  reflected  from  the  porcelain  piece  inside  out  through  another 
opening  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.   This  facilitates  the  inspection  of 


Fig.  117 


r 


Price  furnace  and  pyrometer. 

the  heated  piece  and  makes  opening  of  the  furnace  for  this  purpose 
unnecessary.  ^  ^ 

fh^      ?\  Y",^-  Cleveland,  Ohio,  belongs  the  credit  of  placing 

the  hrst  dental  pyrometer  on  the  market.    The  pyrometer  designed  by 

meZlT  "P^"u -^^  P"""^P^"  thermopile.   When  certain 

tTe  nn^nt-r  f  f.\«"^jectecl  to  heat  an  electric  current  is  generated, 
metah  \  T  7-^  '^'P'"'''  "P^"  temperature  to  which  these 
brrensP  5n  II  "'''f temperature  causing  a  corresponding 

hodfum  '"7""*  Siven  off.   A  small  pellet  of  the  metal 

rhodium  IS  welded  to  two  platinum  wires,  and  one  or  more  of  these 

iJ.  Q.  Byram,  The  International  Dental  Journal,  vol.  xxvi,  p.  509. 
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miniature  thermopiles  are  introduced  in  the  rear  of  the  muffle.  When 
they  are  heated,  a  feeble  current  is  generated.  As  the  temperature 
increases  the  quantity  of  current  in  a  Uke  manner  increases  and  this  is 
measured  by  means  of  a  deUcate  milammeter. 

The  pyrometer  designed  by  N.  K.  Garhart,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
depends  upon  an  entirely  different  principle.  He  interposes  in  the 
current  of  a  low  voltage  circuit  a  "Nernst  Glower"  and  measures  the 
quantity  of  current  passing  through  the  "  Glower"  by  means  of  a  delicate 
milammeter.  The  "  Nernst  Glower"  is  a  peculiar  variety  of  porcelain 
which  is  a  non-conductor  when  cold,  but  a  conductor  when  heated. 
The  conductivity  of  the  "glower"  is  in  ratio  to  the  increased  temper- 
ature of  the  muffle.  The  amount  of  current  required  for  the  glower 
undergoes  no  change  from  its  repeated  use.  The  current  is  obtamed 
from  the  street  circuit  on  the  shunt  plan,  and  owing  to  the  minute  amount 

Fio.  118 


Unique  lathe-head. 

required  for  this  purpose  shght  fluctuations  of  the  street-supply  current 
do  not  in  any  way  impair  the  accuracy  of  the  mstrument.  _ 

Lathe  -For  grinding  and  fitting  teeth  a  light,  easy-running  lathe, 
wifh  a  subslanti'al  fram'e  of  iron  ofwood  2  feet  11 
centre  of  the  pulley  head,  which  will  permit  he  operator  to  ft  whde  at 
work,  should  be  provided.  The  sitting  position  J-  " 
of  the  fatio-ue  occasioned  by  contmuous  work  of  this  kind,  wliiie  it 
fffnrrk  the^steadiness  to  the  body  and  hands  which  is  demanded  by 
tf  e  delica;  tt^le  lor^  of  fiLg  teeth  to  gold  or  silver  plates  and 

*°^"r:-of  the  pulley  head  should  be  not  less  than  4 J-Wr- 
the  top  of  the  lathe^able,  which  ^^^^ 

wood  26  inches  long  by  20  inches  wide  ami  J^l^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  l^the 
may  be  made  of  oak  or  ash  wood  securely  fastened  together, 
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table  similar  to  the  one  in  Fia.  1 19  may  be  used.   It  occupies  little  space 
is  provided  with  two  drawers  to  hold 'the  grinding  wheels  and  polishinc^ 
powder  carriers,  and  has  a  middle  drawer  lined  with  galvanized  iron 


Fig.  119 


Lathe  table  and  driving  wheel. 


Many  of  the  lathes  offered  for  sale  at  the  dental  depots  are  not 

Fig.  120 


Section  tlirough  Unique  lathe-head 


answer  aU  «q  ^S''^'  "L'T"  '"'/T''"'''""'  ""'"<•''  <l""'"l-= 
tquircmcnts  of  the  dental  laboratory.   Fig.  120  shows  a 
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sectional  view  of  the  lathe-head;  Fig.  121,  a  set  of  chucks  for  mounting 
corundum  wheels  and  polishing  brushes,  etc.;  Fig.  122  a  reamer  tor 
fitting  wheels  having  wooden  centres  to  taper  screw-chucks. 


Fig.  121 


Chucks  for  unique  lathe-head. 


A  lathe  intended  for  fitting  teeth  does  not  require  great  speed  or 
r"^^llrand'I:ii;r;rL:w.„ce  head  to  it.  The  working 


Fig.  122 


Reamer  for  brush-wheels. 

parts  of  the  lathe  should  be  ^^^l^^ 

I  possible  from  abrading  P--^^;^  ^    f      S^ajority  of  dental  labora- 

it  is  constantly  surrounded    I         ^^^^^^^^      .Ending  and  polishing.^  It 

rtoO^lXr  Uci,,t  l      ce„t.  of  the 
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pulley  head,  so  that  the  operator  may  stand  while  using  it;  the  form  of 
lathe  head  shown  by  Fig.  124  will  answer  admirably.  The  fly-wheel 
should  be  at  least  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  should  weigh  about  35 
pounds.  The  treadle  should  be  operated  by  a  lever  or  leg  motion,  and 
not  by  what  is  known  as  the  heel-and-toe  treadle,  which  does  not  afford 
sufficient  speed  or  power.  The  lift  of  the  treadle  should  be  not  less 
than  2\  inches. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  applications  of  electricity  to  the  needs  of 
the  dentist  is  in  the  running  of  laboratory  lathes,  and  when  supplied 
with  the  110-volt  direct  current  such  an  apparatus  is  by  far  the  most 
convenient  and  effective  lathe  used  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  teeth  or 
polishing  dentures.  In  the  last  few  years  thoroughly  satisfactory  lathes 
have  been  manufactured  also  for  the  alternating  current,  but  the  direct 
current  is  preferable  as  a  source  of  power. 

As  shown  by  Fig.  123,  we  have  an  electric  lathe  which  is  admirably 


Fig.  123 


Coiutnbia  eieclnc  iatue. 


adapted  to  either  general  laboratory  uses  or  as  an  office  lathe  for  the 
fat  ing  of  porcelain  crowns  or  the  adjustment  of  the  articulation  of  arti- 

tnlnpT"'"''-  f  .  Y-T  ^°°^Pletely  protected  from  dust  by  the 
japanned  iron  jacket  which  covers  the  armature.  It  is  noiseless  and  is 
cons  ructed  with  such  precision  that  its  motion  is  hardly  pTrcS^^^^  { 

possesses  more  than  sufficient  power  for  all  purposes  required  by  the 
dentist.  As  no  special  table  is  required  for  this  motor,  it  may  be  pLed 
in  any  convenient  position.  P 

the  »d  „7 ,11:  ■^""■""■■'■■^  '-^  ^        °t       -"Icd  „„ts  nea^ 

The  polishing  lathe  sl,ould  be  provi.k.,1  with  a  drawer  for  tl,e  safe 
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keeping  of  mandrels,  brush  wheels,  felt  and  cotton  wheels,  cones,  etc 
toSfr  with  the  abrading  and  polishing  powders  which  are  usually 
er^ployed  in  the  final  finishing  of  the  different  lands  of  prosthetic  pieces. 
cTSim  wheels,  spatulas,  dements,  etc.,  used  m  fitting  and  attachmg 
teeth  to  the  plate,  should  be  kept  in  a  drawer  attached  to  the  grinding 

'"i™rdum  wheels  so  extensively  used  in  the  dental  laboratory 
are  mlde  of  the  mineral  corundum  found  in  Ceylon  and  m  Pennsylvania 
SoTcTa  Massachusetts,  and  North  Carolina.  It  occurs  m  crystals  of  the 
??'.^nn  W^^^^^^  pyramids  of  various  sizes,  and  m  some  localities 

^xide  ha^4^^  t^^^^  formula  Mfi,.  The  ruby  and.sapphire  are  transparent 
Wties  o  'this  mineral,  their  color  being  due  to  the  presence  o  a 
Im"l  amount  of  coloring  oxides.    Emery,  the  use  of  which  preceded 


Fig.  124 


Lathe-head  suitable  for  poUshing  lathe. 


eoruncum  as  an  abrasive  ^^^^^  7Z 
variety  of  corundum.  Corundum  is,  with  the  sm  J  ^^^^ 
diamond,  the  hardest  mineral  known.   It    P^^P  3teel  pestle, 

crystals  in  an  iron  mortar  by  ^^'^^f  i;^^^;^  /^heer^^^^  dental  pur- 

tL  three  grits  ^^^^3^^^^^^^^  1 
poses  are  obtained  by  passing  mcpuw  medium,  and 

different  degrees  of  fineness;  they  ^.^17^,^;^^ 

coarse.   The  latter  will  -t  mo^t^^^^^^    the  f       -  ,,i,ed 

but  will  leave  a  much  finer  f,^^^^^^%^/^l;P^rtions  of  3  ounces  of  corun- 

with  finely  f -"l^^^^^J^^^^^^^^  --d  until 

dum  to  1  of  shellac,  this  is  caieniuy  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

it  becomes  of  a  doughy  consistence  wl^en  ^t^s  P  .^^  ^  ^^^^^^ 

made  in  two  parts,  previously  ^^^^f ;  J]^^^,^^^  aistribute  the  mixture 
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liable  to  drive  out  so  much  of  the  shellac  that  the  particles  of  corundum 
will  not  be  sufficiently  adherent — a  condition  which  will  greatly  lessen  the 
wearing  qualities  of  the  wheel.  After  the  wheel  has  been  removed  from 
the  mold,  which  is  done  by  tapping  the  latter  sharply  with  a  wooden 
mallet,  it  is  washed  in  alcohol  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  shellac 
from  the  surface  and  leaving  the  wheel  in  a  sharp  or  gritty  condition. 

Carborundum  wheels,  which  are  also  in  general  use  for  grinding 
purposes,  have  as  their  abrasive  constituent  "carborundum,"  or  the 
carbide  of  silicon.    This  substance  was  made  experimentally  in  1893 
by  Mr.  G.  E.  Acheson,  and  is  now  manufactured  on  an  extensive  scale 
at  Niagara  Falls,  where  large  amounts  of  electricity  are  economically 
available,  the  intense  heat  of  the  electric  furnace  being  necessary  to 
produce  the  combination  of  the  carbon  and  silicon.   Carbon  in  the  form 
of  finely  divided  coke,  silica  as  very  pure  and  clean  sand,  common  salt 
(NaCl),  and  sawdust  mixed  together  in  definite  proportions  constitute 
the  charge  for  the  furnace.    This  is  built  of  brick  about  16  feet 
long  by  6  feet  wide  and  4  feet  high.    It  is  packed  with  the  charge  up 
to  the  level  of  the  electrodes,  which  enter  it  about  the  centre  of  each 
end,  and  a  core  of  crushed  coke  is  laid  from  one  electrode  to  the  other. 
The  remainder  of  the  charge  is  then  put  in  and  piled  up  to  a  height  of 
about  eight  feet.    The  current  is  then  turned  on.    About  1000  horse- 
power of  energy  is  utilized  at  an  average  voltage  of  185,  and  a  temper- 
ature approximating  7500°  F.  is  reached.   The  burning  takes  thirty-six 
hours,  the  sawdust  burning  out  and  rendering  the  mass  porous  for  the 
escape  of  carbon  monoxide  and  other  gaseous  products.    A  mass  of 
crystals  is  formed  around  the  core,  which  consists  of  carbide  of  silicon 
(Cbi),  the  carbon  and  silicon  having  combined  in  atomic  proportions, 
ihese  crystals  are  crushed,  treated  to  a  bath  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
washed,  and  sieved.    The  wheels  are  made  of  the  various  sizes  of 
crystals  mixed  with  feldspar  and  kaolin,  which  constitute  the  "bond  " 
Ihey  are  molded  into  shape  under  tremendous  pressure  and  baked  in 
a  kiln  tor  seven  days.    Carborundum  is  harder  than  corundum  and  is 

Xnot'clog  "^^^^         "^^^  ""^^ 

While  grinding  porcelain  teeth  the  corundum  wheel  must  be  kept 

constant  y  wet  to  prevent  the  shellac  from  becoming  heated  by  friction 
a  condition  which  instantly  hnpairs  its  cutting  properties.  Numerous 

almatSl^''    T  ^^-'^  ^^^'^      "^"P  ^"P«"  designed  to 

automatically  supply  sufficient  water  to  the  wheel  while  in  use  to  pre- 

Ire  lipbt  f  ^'  t'!  f  r  ?bjectionable  in  more  than  one  respect,  and 
are  liable  to  obstruct  the  light  and  prevent  it  from  directly  falling  upon 

in  torm,  with  the  dimensions  of  8  inches  in  length  by  5  inches  wide  hy 

wh l  e  ateceT'"^  '"tr*'^-  T*^^'  ™  -  ^  ^anctest! 
wil  soon  Ton  f  r      ^  ^^^S"  ^^'""t'  ^hich  the  operato; 

wE  t  an  It  u    f  ^"'P'        ^^"t'^^t  ^^t''  the  corundum 

rnttV  it  froT   r  K-"""?-'  ^^ter  to  the  wheel  and  pre- 

venting It  Irom  splashing  his  face  or  clothing.  ^ 
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There  are  at  least  seven  sizes  of  corundum  wheels  made  for  dental 
laboratory  purposes,  ranging  from  f  of  an  inch  in  diameter  to  'i\  mches, 
but  the  author  has  found,  after  much  experience  m  fittmg  carved  blockij, 
rubber  sections,  and  single-gum  teeth,  that  a  maxunum  o  1  mch  in 
diameter  and  \  of  an  inch  in  thickness  is  quite  large  enough  for  joint- 
ing purposes,  while  the  smaller  sizes,  which  are  indispensable,  are 
obtained  by  the  wearing  away  of  the  1-inch  wheels. 

In  finishing  dentures  the  first  step  is  the  proper  levelling  of  the  surface; 
this  is  usualfy  done  in  metallic  cases  with  the  corundum  wheel,  after 
which  the  scratches  left  by  the  sharp  particles  of  corundum  shou  d 
be  removed  by  a  keen-edged  vulcanite  scraper.  The  piece  is  then  ready 
for  the  "Scotch  stone,"  a  soft  mottled  stone  much  used  by  silversmiths 
and  workers  in  the  precious  metals,  furnished  by  the  dental-suppVy 
houses  in  pieces  of  6  inches  in  length  by  i  inch  m  thickness.  This 
material  has  decided  abrasive  qualities,  and  is  used  chiefly  to  remove  the 
scratches  left  by  the  corundum  wheel  and  scraper;  it  Fo^uces  a  h^^^^ 
silk-like  surface  and  brings  the  case  to  the  point  where  the  buft  w  ee  s 
armed  with  the  coarser  powders,  such  as  pumice  are  to  be  used,  these 
prXe  a  surface  which  may  be  highly  polished  by  the  brushes  which 
shou  d  follow  the  buff  wheels,  and  should  carry  the  finer  polishing 
powders  or  those  used  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  high  lustre,  such  as 
callined  buclAorn  when  the  case  is  of  gold  or  silver,  and  prepared  chalk 
when  it  is  of  vulcanite  or  celluloid.  i     x  u 

In  vulcanite  or  ceUuloid  work  the  corundum  wheel  need  not  be  used, 
the  scraper  being  sufficient  for  the  leveUing  of  the  surface,  after  which 
the  fineTnumbers  of  emery  paper,  Nos.  0  and  h  are  employed,  until  a  1 
traces  o  Xe  scraper  are  removed,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  pumice  powder 
which  is  genSmlly  applied  with  a  small  stick  of  soft  wood,  such  as  poplar 
Tr  pine!  ffler  wLfthe  denture  is  ready  for  the  felt  or  other  kind  of 

'1uff"anrcSneT::.  made  of  felt,  cotton,  duck,  leather,  soft 
norcork  dis^  of  cloth  or  chamois  leather,  stitched  together,  etc^ 

rangmg  from  H  to  2,  mches  m  chamete^^^^  ^^^^      ^^^.^^^  ^^^^^ 

Fig.  125  usually  armed  with  pumice,  and 

^      must  be  kept  constantly  wet  ^^'Inle 
in  use.   The  best  size  of  buff  wheel 
for  dental-laboratory  use  is  If  mches 
in  diameter  by  |  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
Felt  wheei-ohuck.  ^^^^      Smaller  sizes  are  obtained 

the  wearing 
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the  final  polishing.  Tliere  is  quite  a  variety  of  forms  made  for  dental 
laboratory  use,  beginning  with  the  wood-centre  brush  wheel  with  straight 


Fig.  126 


Brush  wheel. 


bristles  in  from  one  to  four  rows  (Fig.  126);  the  brush  wheel  with  con- 
vergmg  bristles  (Fig.  127);  the  cup-shaped  wheel  with  from  one  to  four 


Fig.  127 


Brush  wheel ;  converging  bristles. 

rows  of  bristles  (Fig.  128) ;  cup-shaped  bristles  with  long  wooden  shanks ; 
hub-shaped  with  straight  bristles  and  hub-shaped  with  converging 


Fig.  128 


Cap-shaped  brush  wheel. 


wS'Sa^'brttlSariTo  h"'^''/'  remembered  that  those 

bristles  are  to  be  employed  with  abrading  powders  of  the 
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class  to  which  pumice  belongs,  while  those  with  soft  bristles  are  particu- 
larly adapted  for  use  with  prepared  chalk,  rouge,  calcined  buckhorn,  etc., 
or  wherever  a  high  lustre  is  to  be  attained.  Two  brushes  of  each  ot  the 
Nos  1,  2,  and  3,  one  coarse  and  the  other  soft,  with  three  rows  of  bristles 
are  sufficient  for  finishing  entire  or  partial  dentures,  with  the  addition  ot 
two  small  straight  brush  wheels  of  U  inches  in  diameter,  with  two  rows 
of  bristles,  for  finishing  places  in  the  denture  which  will  be Jound  inac- 
cessible to  the  larger  wheels  and  for  pol^hing  crown  and  b"dge  wori^^ 
A  wood-centre  cotton  wheel  is  a  very  efficient  carrier  for  the  polishing 

powders  in  the  last  stage  of  finishmg  •  i  ^  •  +^  pI^.^ps 

Finishing  Powders.-Finishing  powders  are  divided  into  two  classes 
used  under  different  conditions  and  serving  different  purposes,  ihe 
following  partial  list  gives  a  few  of  those  in  general  use: 


Cutting  powders 


f  Pumice, 
Emery, 

Corundum  flour, 
Arkansas  powder, 
Hindostan-stone  powder, 
Tripoli, 

Calcined  buckhorn,  ~j 


used  with  a  lubricant. 


J  Rotten  stone,  ^^^^  comparatively  dry. 

Polishing  powders  :  "j  prepared  chalk, 

[  Rouge,  J 

Emery  with  oil  has  long  been  used  by  workers  in  Pj;;-\^^^^^^^^^^ 
for  cutting  down  the  surface  of  gold  and  silver  preparatory  to  the  fana 
but  as  it  is  nearly  black  and  liable  to  discolor  the  ;omts  of 
S^t  it  it  ;  an'ob  eXnlble  mixture  to  employ  in  the  finishmg  of 
artificTal  dentures;  he^nce  its  place  has  ^^-^o.i  e^ne^^^^^^  taken  b^ 
Dumice  powder,  with  Castile  soap  and  water  as  the  l^t^"^^"!'.  ^f^'f  ^p. 
P;,WsW  Suited  SoTr„'  t'Z 

this  kind  of  dentures  are  made,  resists  ^^^''^^"l^XUua^^^^ 

been  founS  of  so  much  value  ^  tt^^atSt  entSy  s"p^ede^  tL 
lustre  in  gold  and  s.lvex         that  t  ha^  a^^^^^^  V^^ 

%refr„eTaJ^:n^e^^^^^^^ 

is  liable  to  discolor  the  joints  and  to  fi"^,  J^^f^^^e  ,olor  of  the  teeth, 
soldered  work,  and  effect  more  or  lessjha^^ge  m  ^  o  .^^  .  ^  ^^^^ 
It  has,  therefore,  nearly  gone  out  of  use  a^  a  poiisi  ^ 


dental  laboratory. 
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Prepared  chalk  is  as  effective  an  agent  in  polishing  vulcanite  and 
celluloid  work  as  buckliorn  is  with  the  precious  metals.  It  is  also  applied 
mixed  sparingly,  at  first,  with  water,  or  preferably  alcohol,  on  a  No.  3 
soft-bristle  brush  wheel  until  a  high  polish  begins  to  appear,  when  it  is 
dropped  in  a  quite  dry  state  upon  the  plate  while  in  contact  with  the 
rapidly  revolving  brusla  wheel. 

There  is  always  some  danger  of  heating  vulcanite  plates  if  held  with 
force  against  a  rapidly  revolving  brush  wheel;  the  frequent  unaccount- 
able warping  of  vulcanite  dentures  may  possibly  be  due  to  this  cause; 
such  an  accident,  however,  need  not  occur  if  ordinary  care  is  observed 
in  allowing  merely  the  ends  of  the  bristles  to  come  lightly  in  contact 
with  the  plate. 

Rouge  is  a  valuable  polishing  powder  for  gold  and  silver,  and  is  much 
used  by  jewellers.  It  is  moistened  with  alcohol  and  applied  sparingly 
to  a  cotton  buff  wheel  running  at  high  speed.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  it  from  the  joints  in  single-gum  teeth  dentures,  as  its  removal 
is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  Calcined  buckliorn  has  to  a  considerable 
extent  superseded  it  on  account  of  its  greater  cleanliness. 

The  use  of  the  burnisher  as  a  means  of  obtaining  high  lustre  in 
metallic  dentures  has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned,  because  of  its 
tendency  to  spring  or  warp  metallic  objects  to  which  it  is  applied,  and 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  unnecessary. 

Adhesive  Wax.— Rosin-and-wax  cement,  as  it  is  sometimes  called— 
which  IS  used  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  parts  of  work  preparatory  to 
Its  mvestment  for  soldering,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  clasp  to  a  plate 
when  It  IS  necessary  to  maintain  the  precise  relation  of  one  to  the  other 
until  permanently  fixed  by  soldering,  and  for  temporarily  fastening  teeth 
to  plates  while  arranging  and  adjusting  them  to  the  mouth— is  an  indis- 
pensable adjunct  to  the  dentist's  work-bench  and  lathe.  Adhesive  wax 
IS  usually  composed  of  rosin  3  ounces,  wax  1  ounce.  The  proportions 
vary  with  the  season,  the  quantity  of  wax  being  reduced  to  half  an  ounce 
tor  use  in  hot  weather  or  when  the  "cement"  is  found  to  be  too  plastic 
and  yie  ding  for  satisfactory  use.  Mastic  and  dammar  are  also  occasion- 
ally added  to  the  above  formula  for  the  purpose  of  stiffening  the  wax.  To 
prepare  the  cement  melt  the  rosin  and  wax  in  a  suitable  vessel,  and  stir 
i"ntn  J  I       i^T,  ^^''''T^'^'ll  °^i^ed;  test  pieces  should  be  drawn  out 

Ind  of     ffi      f?^^^  ^^""^1      be  but  slightly  brittle 

and  of  sufficient  toughness  to  hold  a  porcelain  tooth  or  clasp  in  their 

he™fr  V"  Pl^^^-'^^l^  being  removed  from  the  piaster  ^rsl 
etiTtoVT  ^l^\Pr'!.n  ^  ^"^^^^  °f  ^^t^^'  and  when  coo 
Sof  abn?tt'  P^^^*'^'  ^*  be  worked  into 

to  wlf    V  f  an  ordinary  lead-pencil.    These  are  allowed 

adheHnr.nd  1    r  ^^'  ^"^^^'^^^th  dry  plaster  to  prevent  them  from 
adhering,  and  laid  away  in  a  box  for  future  use 

goX'lanToron''T"*  r  ^T,'^^^^  by  age;  it  is  therefore  a 

fnto  r^  band  a  considerable  quantity  of  it.   Shellac  rolled 

adhere  wax  wt"^7''  f  ^"  7"^"^  ^^ben  used  to  reinforce  the 
prevfous  7o  \J^i-  Y^^^'^f^  '^^^t^^^ '"g  teeth  and  chusps  to  plates 
previous  to  investing  for  soldering.    If  the  cement  shows  the  slightest 
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tendency  to  yield,  a  small  quantity  of  shellac  or  sealing  wax  dropped 
upon  it  will  so  stiffen  it  that  the  denture  may  be  removed  from  the 
cast  without  change  of  relation  between  the  plate  and  the  clasps  or 
teeth. 

Fluxed  Wax.— This  preparation,  suggested  by  Dr.  Parr  for  attaching 
clamps  and  teeth  in  plate  and  bridge-work,  is  put  up  m  boxes  and  is 
applied  with  a  hot  spatula.  It  is  said  to  set  quickly  and  to  hold  the 
teeth  and  clasps  firmly  for  trial  in  the  mouth  and  during  subsequent 
soldering  The  "cement"  throughout  which  the  flux  is  distributed  is 
readily  burned  or  melted  out,  leaving  the  flux  (probably  finely  powdered 
dass  of  borax)  as  a  deposit  over  the  crevices  and  surfaces  to  be  pined, 
ready  to  perform  its  ofiice  in  soldering.  Experts  m  crown  and  bridge 
work  seem  to  prefer  to  use  the  rosin-and-wax  cement  in  bulk,  trom 
which  it  is  taken  up  and  applied  with  a  hot  spatula.^ 

Sticfa  of  plain  wax  are  also  very  useful  in  waxmg  up  vulcanite 
and  celluloid  cases;  these  may  be  made  of  the  waste  wax  which  is 
always  found  in  plentiful  quantity  about  the  ofiice  and  laboratory 

Sheet  wax  plays  an  important  part  m  the  preparation  o  artificial 
dentures  on  blses  of  fusible  alloys,  vulcanite,  and  ceUuloid,  and  for  ad  li- 
tions  and  modifications  of  the  plaster  cast  preparatory  to  molding  tor 
the  zinc  die.  The  ordinary  base  plate  supplied  by  the  dental  depots  is 
genera^^^^^^^  thick  for  the  temporary  plate  of  either  of  the  cast  or  plastic 
bases  It  may  be  safely  said  that  much  of  the  uncertainty  of  dental 
labo  atory  manipulations  with  these  materials  is  due  to  a  want  of  ca  e 
n  the  preliminary  arrangement  of  the  wax.  For  some  unaccountable 
reason  the  maiority  of  mechanical  dentists  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to 
r^X  thrw^x  ilate^wo  or  three  times  as  thick  as  the  denture  shou  d  be 

finlhed,Ld  after  the  vulcanizing  to        -  it^^^^^^^^^^ 
ness  with  steel  burs  sold  for  the  purpose,  and 

danger  when  they  are  used  of  cutting  through  the  plate,  should  haA^e  no 

with  the  palatal  portion  of  the  cast  *  f /^''.'J"  „i„ed 
obtained  by  additional  sheets  of  wax  but  .P°™;  0>e  waxing 

bv  this  method  of  waxmg  is  uniformity  of  'h'.<^'^:''f  ■  '  ,^  ^(te? 
b^rtistieally  done,  little  or  no  scraping  or  fl'j'f -^[i^^^^^^^  i„ 
vulcanizing  except  at  the  '^g-;    ^m  - ^,„,^^„i,, 

*7c;s:tiS:;^"c^^^^^^ 
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Fig.  129 


to  prevent  contact  with  the  plaster  of  the  investment,  and  to  afford  a 
polished  surface  which  shall  need  but  Httle  alteration  by  the  scraper 
Sheet  wax  should  not  be  over  the  of  an  inch  in  thickness  j  it  may  be 
prepared  by  dipping  a  square  piece  of  plate  glass  or  hard  wood  J  an  inch 
thick,  previously  oiled,  into  melted  ^ax,  allowing  it 
to  cool  upon  the  slab,  and  repeating  the  dipping  until 
the  desired  thickness  is  attained,  after  Which  it  is 
stripped  off,  trimmed  to  the  dimensions  of  3  inches 
square,  laid  in  a  box,  with  tissue  paper  between  the 
sheets  and  it  is  then  ready  for  use.  In  the  manipu- 
lation of  wax  a  spatula  of  the  size  and  form  shown 
in  Fig.  129  is  indispensable,  as  is  also  a  lamp  or  gas 
burner  for  the  purpose  of  softening  the  wax  and  heat- 
ing the  spatula.  Fig.  130  shows  a  small  Bunsen  burner 
which  has  been  found  to  answer  the  purpose  in  every 
respect. 

Bench  Tools,  etc.— The  special  application  of  tools 
will  be  found  in  the  respective  chapters  devoted  to  the 
particular  kinds  of  work  in  which  each  is  used.  Our 
remarks  here  will  therefore  be  confined  to  their  care 
and  proper  use.  There  are  two  infallible  indications 
ot  the  amount  of  training  and  sidll  possessed  by  a 
mechanical  dentist :  (1)  the  condition  of  his  tools ;  (2) 
the  state  of  the  cast  after  he  has  made  a  denture  upon 
It.  bkiltul  and  accurate  workmen  will  do  so  little 
damage  to  plaster  casts  while  constructing  plates  or 
clasps  that  httle  or  no  evidence  of  their  having  been 
used  will  be  apparent  after  the 
work  is  finished,  showing  that  the  Fig.  130 

tools  have  been  well  selected,  kept 
in  good  working  order,  and  cor- 
rectly applied.  Tools  used  in  work 
at  the  bench  may  be  kept  in  racks 
at  the  back  of  the  bench  top,  the 
most  convenient  location  for  those 
in  frequent  service,  or  they  may 


Wax  spatula. 


Bunsen  burner. 
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Uont  sharD  and  a  good  Ai-kansas  stone,  6  inches  long  and  2  inches 

ensure  its  best  sharpening  quahties.    ihe  worionan  m 

''"m  fotwTngtrlte  principle  bench  tools  in  use  for  metal  work: 

enough  to  be  used  in  drawing  wire. 

raS/rtariitHnrSaU  rounded  and  the  other  flat-very 
""4Sltfung'n?^e- removing  that  portion  of  the  platinum  pins 

^■^teCtjrw 

pins. 

Clasp-bending  forceps.  ^^^^vn^o-  redundant  portions  of  a 

Plate\uppers  are  employed  for  ^^"Ibra^c,^^^         with  files. 

plate,  which  they  do  more  rapidly  than  could  be  accomp 

^  Plate  burnishers,  straight  and  curved. 
Horn  mallet. 

Riveting  hammer.  ,      t    '  ^ 

IXt^fi^r L^uction  of  regulating  fixtures. 

Plate  gauge,  standard  American. 

Solder  tweezers  and  tongs. 

Jewellers'  saw  frame  and  saws. 

S  steel  cold  chisels  ^or  cutt-g  ou  chamber. 

for  carrying  the  plate  into  deep  places. 

Hand  vise  and  pm  vise.  f^^^s^  Those 

A  small  variety  of  sizes  of  g^^^^  "^"^^1  lJ,,r  admirably.for 

n.ade  for  wood  engravers  are  weU^^^^^  ^^^^^^       ^  , 

dental  laboratory  uses,  SyfJ^^"  "^'^^gsible  to  the  corundum  wheel, 

hig  of  dentures  which  would  be  "^.^^f f '^"^^.^  ^tions  in  zinc  dies. 
Tliy  are  also  useful  in  J^^^^^^^  fine  cut;  round 

Files,  half  round,  5  or  6  inciies  long,  ^^^^^^ 
files,  small  variety,  ranging  ^^^^^.^^  to  U  mches  ^.^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

fine  flat  files  with  safe  edge,  ^^^^^^^^^^i^^^e^^ith  pliers,  shears,  etc., 
be  kept  in  a  suitable  rack,  ^."f  "'V  otLr  tXbl  sure  to  damage  them. 

and  backings.  _ 

Small  anvil  set  m  lead.  patterns  for  plates,  etc. 

S  pS:  maSt  =t:"C':ULtors  or  .oru.ut  plugged 
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used  for  marking  upon  gold  or  silver  plates,  picking  wax  or  cement  from 
invested  cases,  and  Jiumerous  other  purposes. 

Blue  pencil  for  marking  plan  of  plate  and  clasps  upon  plaster  casts 

The  additional  tools,  appliances,  and  materials  used  in  crown  and 
bridge- work  will  be  described  in  Chapter  XVIII. 

For  vulcanite  work  the  following  are  needed  and  will  be  discussed 
more  in  detail  in  the  chapter  on  that  subject: 

Vulcanizer. 

Vulcanite  flasks  and  wrenches. 

Flask  press. 

Vulcanite  scrapers. 

Files,  half  round  and  "rat  tail." 

Chisels. 

Calipers  for  measuring  thickness  of  plate. 
Articulators. 

fl.S?  ^^Ylf'""'"  ^""l  ^^'^^f  tightening  the  bolts  of  vulcanite 

flasks  and  other  rough  work  which  would  damage  the  ordinary  bench 
pliers  are  convenient  articles  to  have,  and  a  small  wood  saw  for  reducing 
size  of  hard  plaster  casts  is  likewise  useful.  ^ 
The  use  of  bench  tools  should  be  strictly  confined  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed.  They  should  be  carefully  kept  fromTontaJ 
with  plaster  of  Pans,  the  fumes  of  acids,  and  particularly  froTchlo  ine 
a.  evolved  rom  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  in  the  quartation  process  of 
refining  gold,  which  readily  acts  upon  the  surface  of  steel  and  kon 
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METALS  AND  ALLOYS  USED  IN  PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY. 
By  Joseph  Dupuy  Hodgen,  D.D.S. 

and  their  atomic  weights : 


Aluminum 
Antimony 
Argon 
Arsenicum 
Barium  - 
Bismuth 
Boron 
Bromine 
Cadmium 
Caesium 
Calcium  . 
Carbon 
Cerium 
Chlorine  . 
Chromium 
Cobalt 
Columbium 

Copper 

Erbium 

Fluorine 

Gadolinium 

Gallium 

Germanium 

Glucinum  . 

Gold 

Helium 

Hydrogen 

Indium 

Iodine 

Iridium 

Iron 

Krypton  . 
Lanthanum 
Lead 
Lithium 
Magnesium 
Manganese 
Mercury  • 
Molybdenum 


Neodymium 
Neon 
Nickel 
Nitrogen 
Osmium 
Oxygen 
Palladium 
Phosphorus 
Platinum  . 
Potassium 
Praseodymium 
Radium  . 
Rhodium  . 
Rubidium 
Ruthenimn 
Samarium 
Scandium 
Selenium  . 
SiUcon 
Silver 
Sodium 
Strontium 
Sulphur  . 
Tantalum 
Tellurium 
Terbium  . 
Thallium  . 
Thorium  . 
Thulium  • 
Tin  . 

Titanium  . 
Tungsten  . 
Uranium  . 
Vanadium 
Xenon 
Ytterbium 
Yttrium  • 
Zinc 

Zirconium 


Nd 
Ne 
Ni 
N 
Os 
O 
Pd 
P 
Pt 

K 

Pr 

Rd 

Rh 

Rb 

Ru 

Sm 

Sc 

Se 

Si 

Ag 

Na 

Sr 

S 

Ta 
Te 
Tb 
Tl 
Th 
Tm 
Sn 
Ti 
W 
U 
V 
Xe 
Yb 
Yt 
Zn 
Zr 


O  =  16.* 
143.6 
20.0 
58.7 
14.04 
191.0 
16.0 
106.5 
31.0 
194.8 
39.15 
140.5 
225.0 
103.0 
85.4 
101.7 
150.0 
44.1 
79.2 
28.4 
107.93 
23.05 
87.6 
32.06 
183.0 
127.6 
160.0 
204.1 
232.5 
171.0 
119.0 
48.1 
184.0 
238.5 
51.2 
128.0 
173.0 
89.0 
65.4 
90.6 


H  =  l.» 
142.5 
19.9 
58.3 
13.93 
189.6 
15.88 
105.7 
30.77 
193.3 
38.86 
139.4 
223.3 
102.2 
84.8 
100.9 
148.9 
43.8 
78.6 
28.2 
107.12 
22.88 
86.94 
31.83 
181.6 
126.6 
158.8 
202.6 
230.8 
169.7 
118.1 
47.7 
182.6 
236.7 
50.8 
127.0 
171.7 
88.3 
64.9 
89.9 
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These  seventy-eight  elements  are 
metainc  and  non-metallic. 


classed  mider  two  great  divisions, 


equal  to  15.88 
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METALLIC  ELEMENTS. 


The  metals,  or,  as  they  are  frequently  termed,  the  positive  elements, 
are  about  sixty-two  in  number,  and  the  study  of  these  constitutes: 

Metallurgy,  which  may  be  defined  as  the  science  of  economically 
extracting  metals  from  their  ores  and  applying  them  to  useful  purposes. 

An  ore  is  a  mineral  containing  one  or  more  metals  in  a  free  or  combined 
state.  The  metals  exist  in  their  ores  chiefly  as  sulphides,  oxides,  or 
carbonates,  and  oftentimes  as  chlorides,  arsenides,  sulphates,  phosphates, 
or  silicates.  Such  metals  as  gold  and  platinum  are  usually  found  in  a 
free  or  metallic  state;  then  they  are  termed  "native."  Copper,  silver, 
tin,  and  some  other  metals  are  occasionally  found  native. 

Gangue.— The  foreign  material  or  impurity  in  which  minerals  are 
found  embedded  is  variously  known  as  "gangue,"  "veinstone,"  or 
"matrix."  This  may  consist  of  such  carbonates  as  calc-spar,  limestone; 
such  silicates  as  feldspar,  hornblende,  and  mica;  such  sulphates  as 
heavy-spar;  and  such  fluorides  as  fluor-spar.  This  is  separated  from 
the  mineral  by  the  miner,  in  crushing,  sorting,  and  washing  operations 
known  as  "dressing,"  after  which  the  ore  is  sent  to  the  metallurgist. 

Reduction.— Reduction  is  the  process  of  freeing  a  metal  from  its 
combniations  with  other  elements.  The  substance  effecting  this  result 
IS  called  a  "reducing  agent."  The  chief  reducing  agents  are  carbon, 
hydrocarbons,  carbon  monoxide,  and  hydrogen.  In  this  process  metallic 
compounds  are  usually  converted  into  oxides,  if  they  do  not  already 
exist  as  such,  which  is  generally  accomplished  by  heating  them  in  contact 
with  atmospheric  air.  For  example,  when  zinc  carbonate  is  thus  treated 
the  reaction  or  reduction  is  as  follows: 

ZnCOs  (+  heat)  =  ZnO  +  COj. 
thil^^''      addition  of  the  reagent  carbon  the  metallic  zinc  is  obtained 

ZnO  +  C  =  Zn  +  CO. 
Sulphides  are  reduced  by  partially  converting  the  metallic  sulphide 
mto  an  oxide  with  the  aid  of  heat,  when  the  remaining  metallic  sulphide 
reacts  with  the  oxide  produced,  freeing  the  metal,  as,  for  example: 

PbS  +  2PbO  =  SO2  +  3Pb. 
These  various  processes  are  called  "smelting." 

Roasting.-When  metalliferous  substances  are  reduced  to  oxides  bv 
men^wT"*^'*  T\  ^^°^Pl^^™  ^i^'  the  process  is  called  roasting^ 

commo    snlt  7l  I  ^^^^^  ^^1°""^        «r  with 

common  salt,  the  operation  is  known  as  chlorinizing  roa.stino-. 

bearW~o2n!    ^   ^T"^  °'  ^^^^^ment  separated  from  the  metal 

and  cobaltT       1  °^  ^^PP^^'  silver,  nickel, 

the  sUi^a   '  f  "'"^         TT'^'  f"Jph"r,  or  silica.    Oxides  unite  with 

sS  ^  •  ^^PPe^'  or  silver  are  smelted  with 

he  mre^^^^^^  ^^'"i^  ^P^  applied  wt!^ 

minerals  of  nickel  or  cobalt  are  fused  and  converted  into  arsenides. 
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Calcination.-Calcination  is  the  process  of  heating  a  substance  a  a 
temperature  below  its  mehing  point.  The  object  is  to  expel  all  volatile 
aXganic  matter,  and,  in  the  case  of  an  ore,  to  render  it  more  porous 
preparatory  to  roasting  or  smelting.  mnrP 
^  Distillation.-The  act  of  separating  m  the  fonn  of  vapor  the  mo  e 
volatile  portions  of  a  substance  by  heat,  and  ^^bsequently  cond^^^ 
them  to  liquid  state  in  some  cooling  receiver  or  worm  Mercury  and 
zinc  are  extracted  from  their  ores  by  this  process,  and  the  former  metal 
is  purified  by  redistillation.  ^^^w  +i-,at  the 

S^ublimation.-Sublimation  is  an  analogous  P^^Jli;]    For  exampt 
substance  separated  as  a  vapor  is  condensed  as  a  solid.    For  example, 
arsenic  is  sublimed  from  ores  contammg  it. 

Cementation.-Cementation  is  the  reaction  which  takes  place  unaer 

heat  between  two  substances  without  fusion  ^^^^'^XoT^^t 
with  charcoal  (carbon)  a  reaction  takes  place  and  the  iron  is  saia  to 
b  cor^e  caXrLed.  Such  a  reaction  is  known  as  caH3unzing  cemen^ 
tion  men  iron  is  heated  with  red  hiematite,  Fe^Og*  as  an  oximzmg 
asent  Z  impurities  contained  in  it  are  modified  or  removed  by  the 
agent,  tne  impu  „-,„„ess  is  known  as  an  oxidizing  cementation. 

'''Zy:::^r-T^ti;^:^oL,.r.tn.,  .etaU  £«m  metallic  con.- 

proper  reagents  or  by  an  electro -chemical  process. 


THE  METALS. 


Of  the  sixty-two  elementary  substances  known  as  metals  o^Iy  fourteen 
are  ordinarily  employed  in  their  trnc  metallic  condition.   These  are. 

-r  Aluminum,  ^°}^' 

Nickel  Silver. 

e^T'  Antimony,  Mercury, 

Magnesium,  H^tmum. 

rpjj^  '  Bismuth, 

Abont'twelve  are  more  or  less  nseful  i-JW;-^^^^^^^^ 
in  the  arts  for  coloring  pigments,  and  for  alloying  purposes. 

■R    ■  m  Cobalt, 
Potassium,  '  cn,m  Cadmium, 

Sodium,  f  Titanium, 

1  •  ™  Arsenicum, 

SSum',  Chromium.  ■  — . 

The  remaining  thirty-six  are  more  or  less  rare,  and  as  yet  of  little 
or  no  practical  value  m  the  metallic  state.  ^^^^ 

The  metallurgist  groups  the  metals  into  two  classes,  w 
as  noble  and  base: 
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Noble  Metals.— Noble  metals  are  those  whose  compounds  with  oxyo-en 
are  decomposable  by  heat  alone,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  redness. 
These  are: 

Mercury,  Platinum,  Ruthenium, 

SHver,  PaUadium,  Osmium, 

Gold,  Rhodium,  Iridium. 

Base  Metals.— Base  metals  are  those  whose  compounds  with  oxygen 
are  not  decomposable  by  heat  alone,  retaining  oxygen  at  high  temper- 
atures. ^ 

The  base  metals  are  further  subdivided  with  reference  to  their  affinity 
for  oxygen  and  other  chemical  properties. 

F irst  division.  This  contains  five  metals.  They  are  very  readily 
oxidized,  and  their  oxides  are  all  soluble  in  water,  giving  it  a  strongly 
alkaline  reaction;  so  also  are  their  phosphates  and  carbonates,  with  the 
exception  of  lithium  phosphate,  which  is  quite  insoluble,  and  the  carbon- 
ate which  IS  only  sparingly  soluble.  They  all  energetically  decompose 
water  at_  ordinary  temperatures,  liberating  hydrogen  and  forming 
hydrates  m  solution.  They  are  soft,  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  fusible 
at  low  temperatures.    These  are: 

Potassium,  Lithium,  Cesium 

^odmm,  Rubidium, 

Second  division.  This  contains  four  metals,  all  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  magnesium,  decompose  water  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
combining  with  the  oxygen.    Their  oxides  are  more  or  less  soluble  Tn 

"^^^^^^  ^^^^^-^^^^  p^^^^p^-^- 

Barium,  Strontium,  Calcium, 

Magnesium. 

TUrd  division.  This  contains  thirteen  metals,  of  which  but  three 
are  of  much  importance.  Those  which  have  been  isolated  do  z  ot 
decompose  water  at  ordinary  temperatures  without  the  addition  of  1 

rfnToiu^^  ^^^^    and  caiwl: 

Aluminum,  Thorium,  C^um 

gSZ:  eZT' 

^"^^^^^^  Tantalum, 
Columbium 

Fourth  division.    This  contains  nine   metals   the  rh.Vf  i  •  i 

decompose  water  at  a  red  heat.   These  are  '"^'^^'^ 

Nickel,  Manganesiun.,  Vanadium, 

Cobalt,  fZ'-  Thallium, 

Uranmm,  Indium. 
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Fifth  divwion.  This  contains  four  metals,  which  do  not  decompose 
water  at  any  temperature.   These  are: 


Cadmium, 


Lead, 
Copper. 


Bismuth, 


Sixth  division.  This  contains  six  metals.  All  the  higher  oxides  of 
these  metals  have  acid  properties.   These  are: 


Tin, 

Antimony, 


Arsenicum, 
Molybdenum, 


Tungsten, 
Tellurium. 


THE  NON-METALLIC  ELEMENTS. 

The  non-metallic  elements  may  be  divided  according  to  their  physical 
states  at  ordinary  temperatures,  thus: 


Carbon, 

Boron, 

Silicon, 


Oxygen, 
Hydrogen, 


Solids. 

Sulphur, 

Selenium, 

Liquid. 
Bromine. 

Gases . 

Nitrogen, 

Chlorine, 


Phosphorus, 
Iodine. 


Fluorine. 


PROPERTIES  OF  THE  METALS. 

A  metal  is  an  elementary  substance,  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures 

replacig  hydrogen  in  chemical  reactions,  as,  for  example, 

Zn  +  H2SO4  =  ZnSO^  +  H^, 
insoluble  in  water,  a  good  conductor  of  ^^'^fX!'' 
ing  the  quality  of  ™";XtL7lSw   n'rtal  aTd  Ton-metals;  just 
No  Ime  can  be  sharply  diawn  insoluble,  poisonous  and 

be  noted  as  ,  ^^^^    are  non-transparent,  or  opaque, 

Non-transparency.— iVLetals,  as  a  ruie,  a  +,.nnsnarencv  in  a  low 

yet  some  have  proven  to  Po--^/«  ^'^f.lf  t^^^^^^^^^^^  films 
Lgree  at  least.    In  the  case      f    ^  ^("^f.^^  s  transmitted, 

produced  chemically  on  glass  plate,  ^ '^g^Vf'een  co 
Also  very  thin  films  of  mercury  are  said  to  transmit  li,M  wiu 
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blue  color,  and  copper,  it  is  claimed,  is  somewhat  translucent;  while 
silver  in  infinitely  thin  films  is  absolutely  opaque. 

Color —The  color  of  most  metals  is  white,  and  ranges  from  the  pure 
white  of  silver  and  tin  to  the  bluish  hue  of  lead.  Bismuth  is  a  light 
gray,  with  a  delicate  tinge  of  red.  Copper  is  called  the  "red  metal." 
Gold  is  a  rich  yellow,  barium  and  strontium  a  straw  color,  while  calcium 
exliibits  a  little  deeper  shade  of  that  color. 

Luster.— Polished  metallic  surfaces,  like  those  of  other  solids,  divide 
any  incident  ray  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  is  refracted,  while  the 
other  is  reflected,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  former  is 
completely  absorbed,  while  the  latter  is  reflected,  which  latter  accounts 
in  all  likelihood  for  the  metallic  luster. 

Odor  and  Taste.— Most  metals  are  destitute  of  odor  and  taste.  Peculiar 
odors  are,  however,  evolved  from  some  of  them  when  heated;  in  fact 
one  of  the  means  of  discriminating  arsenicum  consists  in  the  recognition 
of  Its  characteristic  smell  of  garlic  when  heated.    Iron,  copper  or  zinc 
when  heated  also  evolve  peculiar  odors.    The  taste  which  is  perceived 
m  some  is  no  doubt  due  to  their  peculiar  character,  although  in  some 
cases  It  may  depend  upon  voltaic  action  set  up  by  the  chemical  agency 
of  the  sahva,  the  metal  not  being  perfectly  pure.    If  a  piece  of  zinc  be 
placed  upon  the  tongue,  and  a  piece  of  silver  under  it,  and  the  edges 
joined,  a  metallic  taste  will  be  perceived  dependent  on  slow  solution  of 
the  zmc  under  electric  action.    The  odor,  Dr.  Essig  says,^  "may  be 
noticed  m  a  marked  degree  when  holding  in  the  hand  a  mass  of  an 
alloy  composed  of  gold,  platinum,  tin,  and  silver  prepared  for  use  as 
amalgam.   The  moisture  of  the  hand,  aided  by  its  heightened  temper- 
ature, seems  to  promote  the  electric  action  "  ^  ^ 

Crystalline  Form.-Most  metals  are  capable  of  crystallization,  and 
their  crystals  belong  to  the  following  systems:    Regular-silver,  gold 

rwtr'/r'"'^'K-°PP';'  'T'  q^-dratlc-tln,  potaLhim; 

rhombic-antimony,  bismuth,  tellurium,  zinc,  magnesium. 

Perhaps  all  metals  in  soldifying  assume  a  crystalline  structure,  which 

differs  only  in  degree  of  visibility.   Antimony,  bismuth,  and  zinc  eS 

a  very  distmct  crystalline  structure  plainly  visible  in  broken  inlts 

IS  also  erysta  hne,  which  fact  is  evinced  by  the  "tin  cry"  when  a  bar 

of  the  metal  is  bent,  the  crystal  faces  slidiifg  over  one  another  but  the 

ftctL^^t^^sii^^^      f'^'''  - -pp--tiy  2:;^^ 

iracture    Gold,  silver,  copper,  alummum,  cadmium,  iron,  lead  cobalt 

^  w  n  ^^^"^'^y  produce  a  homogeneous  mass.  ^ 

Malleability  ductility,  and  tenacity.-These  are  properties  possessed 

whfcrp?™!:"!!;^'^,'"''''""*!  '^'  possessed  by  a  metal 

^  ™C  y    W^l.  °''.T"''' breach 


'  Dental  Metallurgy,  p.  20. 
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metal  have  been  produced  gyoVw  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  each  grain 
of  which  will  cover  an  area  of  75  square  niches. 

Ductility.— Ductility  is  that  property  possessed  by  some  metals  by 
virtue  of  which  they  may  be  drawn  into  wire.   The  operation  consists 
in  forcibly  drawing  the  metal  through  a  series  of  holes,  in  a  hard-stee 
draw-plate,  which  gradually  decrease  in  size.    Gold  is  also  the  most 
ductile  of  all  metals,  a  single  grain  of  it  having  been  drawn  into  a  wire 
550  feet  in  length.   This  was  accomplished  by  covering  the  gold  wire 
with  silver,  which  is  also  remarkably  ductile,  thus  making  a  composite 
wire  of  greater  thickness.    After  drawing  this  down  to  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  tenuity,  the  silver  was  dissolved  off  by  nitric  acid, 
leavinsr  a  eold  wire  WW  ^^^^  diameter. 

TElASiSl-TenaSFis  that  property  possessed  by  metals,  m  conse- 
ouence  of  which  they  resist  rupture  when  exposed  to  tension  iheir 
?e  Xe  tenacity  may  be  ascertained  by  preparmg  wires  of  exac t  y  equal 
"'ameters  and  comparing  the  number  of  pounds  weight  each  will  sustain 

^'Thesrproperties  are  shown  relatively  for  some  of  the  more  important 


metals  in  the  following  table; 

Malleability. 

1.  Gold. 

2.  Silver. 

3.  Copper. 

4.  Tin. 

5.  Cadmium. 

6.  Platinum. 

7.  Lead. 

8.  Zinc. 

9.  Iron. 

10.  Nickel. 

11.  Palladium. 


Ductility. 

1.  Gold. 

2.  Silver. 

3.  Platinum. 

4.  Iron. 

5.  Nickel. 

6.  Copper. 

7.  Palladium. 

8.  Aluminum. 

9.  Cadmium. 

10.  Zinc. 

11.  Tin. 

12.  Lead. 


Tenacity. 

1.  Iron. 

2.  Copper. 

3.  Platinum. 

4.  Silver. 

5.  Gold. 

6.  Zinc. 

7.  Tin. 

8.  Lead. 


The  two  properties  of  malleability  and  ductility  are  closely  related 
i  he  two  Pjope^^^  ^  f  above  table,  they  do  not 

"*Th:fa^:-sev„al  conditions  which  ^^^^X^S:^ 
„,alleabiiity,  ductility,  and  tenacty,  one  o  *e  ^^^^  ^P"^,,,,,,,,  „f  rfl 
is  the  state  of  pnrity  of  the  metal.    Gold  is  the  n  ^^^.(^, 
metals,  yet  if  the  merest  trace  of  lead  .t^olf  a  s^tt  am,  n 
k  contained  in  If'^jf,,^:^:..^^::!^^^^,  -  is  freqnently 
rcte'^TtetetrnXn  of  m  tenacity  ,s  yet  mo,. 


I 
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pronounced  when  .antimony  or  similar  metals  are  mixed  with  gold,  even 
in  minute  quantities/  ' 

Temperature  also  exercises  a  very  great  modifying  influence  over  these 
properties;  for  example,  a  bar  of  zinc  obtained  by  casting  is  exceedingly 
brittle,  but  when  heated  to  100°  or  150°  C.  it  may  be  rolled  into  thin 
sheets  or  drawn  into  wire.    Such  sheet  or  wire  then  remains  malleable 
and  ductile  after  cooling.    The  explanation  of  this  remarkable  fact  is, 
that  the  loosely  cohering  crystals  have  become  intertwisted  and  forced 
mto  absolute  contact  with  each  other,  and  this  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  the_  rolled  zinc  has  a  somewhat  higher  specific  gravity  than  the 
origmal  ingot.  If  the  temperature  be  carried  to  205°  C.  the  metal  again 
becomes  so  brittle  that  it  may  be  powdered  in  a  mortar.  Extreme  care 
therefore,  must  be  exercised  in  the  handling  of  hot  zinc  dies,  for  if  by 
accident  one  be  dropped  upon  a  hard  surface  it  is  likely  to  be  spoiled 
Alummum,  magnesium,  and  some  other  metals,  which  at  ordinary 
temperatures  possess  little  or  no  ductility,  may  be  drawn  into  wire  ^^^en 
heated. 

These  qualities  are  greatly  diminished  in  alloys  by  heating.  Some 
iorms  of  brass,  for  example,  which  are  soft,  tenacious,  and  ductile  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  are  made  quite  brittle  by  heating  to  dull  redness 
Again,  It  IS  quite  certain  that  18-carat  gold  solder  is  brittle  at  red  heat' 

Ihe  tenacity  of  metals  in  general  is  greatly  diminished  by  heating.' 
V^u^T^        *°  the  cases  of  iron,  steel,  and  gold 

Ihe  following  table  shows  the  results  obtained  by  Wertheim^  in  his 
expenments  on  a  number  of  the  metals  at  temperatures  from  15°  to 


Permanent  wire  one  .square  mm.  sec- 


Name. 

Iron,  drawn  . 

'  annealed 
Copper,  drawn 

"  annealed 
Platinum,  drawn 

"  annealed 
Silver,  drawn 

"  annealed 
Gold,  drawn 

"  annealed 
Zinc,  drawn 

annealed 
Tin,  drawn  . 

"  annealed 
Lead,  drawn 
"  annealed 


Annealing. ~Pnm  iron,  copper. 


drawn  into  wire,  rolled 


nto  sheet.s. 


Permanent  elon- 

gation of 

Breakage. 

1/20000 

32.0 

61.0 

Under  5.0 

47.0 

12.0 

40.0 

Under  3.0 

30.0 
34.0 
23.0 

11.3 

29.0 

2.6 

16.0 

13.5 

27.0 

3.0 

10.0 

0.75 

13.0 

1.0 

0.45 

2.45 

0.2 

0.25 

2.1 

02 

l.S 

and  other  metals  are  easily 
tencd  under  the  hammer.  But 

1  See  Gold. 

2  Annales  do  Chimie  et  do 


Pliy.sique  (in.),  vol.  xii. 
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all  these  operations  render  the  metals  harder,  and  reduce  from  their 
pliability.  Their  original  softness  can  be  restored  to  them  by  anneahng 
—i  e.,  by  heating  them  more  or  less  and  then  plunging  them  into  cool 
water,  oil,  etc.  In  the  case  of  iron,  however,  this  applies  only  if  the 
metal  is  perfectly  pure.  If  it  contains  a  few  parts  carbon  per  thousand, 
the  annealing  process,  instead  of  softening  the  metal,  gives  it  a  "temper, 
meanino-  a  higher  degree  of  hardness  and  elasticity.' 

Weldinq.—T\^Q  process  of  joining  two  clean  surfaces  of  a  metal 
too-ether  by  pressure  is  called  welding.  This  property  is  possessed  by 
ir?n  at  white  heat,  but  lead  and  gold  will  cohere  at  ordinary  temperatures 
in  proportion  to  their  purity.  Two  pieces  of  iron  may  be  welded  by 
a  current  of  electricity  sent  through  their  junction,  when  the  metal  is 
heated  by  the  resistance  offered  to  the  passage  of  the  current. 

Forqinq  —The  process  of  hammering  metals  out  into  various  shapes 
1-^  called  f orceins.  With  some  it  may  be  done  when  they  are  cold, 
"Jle  in  others  they  must  be  hot.   It  illustrates  the  solid  flow  of  metals. 

Elasticity  .-All  metals  are  elastic  to  this  extent,  that  a  change  m  then- 
form  brought  about  by  a  stress  not  exceeding  certain  hmlt  ^^lues^  wln 
disappear  when  the  stress  is  removed.    Strams  exceeding  the    limit  ot 
ScTty''  result  in  permanent  deformation,  or,  if  sufficiently  great,  in 
Zture    This  property  may  be  increased  in  some  metals  by  compound- 
infand  alloving.   Thus,  iron  compounded  with  the  proper  amount  _of 
carbon  h as  L  elasticity  increased  to  the  very  highest  degree,  while  the 
metal  ilself  is  almost  dJvoid  of  the  quality,  /he  same  is  rue  ^^^^^^^^ 
and  zinc  in  some  forms  of  brass,  also  of  gold  and  plat  num  when 
aSoyeTwith  copper ;  both  the  latter  are  soft  and  have  htt  e  elasticity,  yet 
whe'n  coTBbinef  in  proper  proportions  with  copper  an  al  oy  is  produ  ed 
which  is  quite  elastic,  and  may  be  used  for 

Sonorousness  —This  is  a  property  possessed  by  the  harder  metals, 
an^nre  marked  in  certain  alloys,  such  as  those  o   copper  and  tm 
known  as  bel^metal.  Lead,  which  is  but  feebly,  if  at  all,  sonorous,  may 
t=e:o'?t\"^^^^^^^^  if  east  m  the  shape  of^— ^^^^ 
emits  a  characteristic  sound  when  struck.   1  e  first  ^^ic'e  i^^^^^ 
have  been  made  of  aluminum  was  a  baby  ^^^tle  /or  the  mfa^^^^^^^^ 
imperial  of  France,  for  which  purpose  it  was  well  fitted  on  account  oi 
i^soTorousness.   impurities  so'metimes  increase  the  sonorousness  of  a 

arJ^iabfe  of  being  volatilized  but  f^^^^^^ 
become  fluid  differs  greatly  in  different  metals,  as  the  lonow  ^ 

shows : 


Name  of  metal. 
Mercury  . 
CEEsium 
Gallium 
Rubidium  . 
Potassium 


Fusing  point. 
Centigrade. 
—39.0 
4-  26  to  27.0 
30.0 
38.5 
62.5 


Fusing  point. 
Fahrenheit. 
—38.2 
+78.8 
86.0 
101.3 
144.5 


Authority. 

Setterberg. 

L.  de  Boisbaudran. 

Bunsen. 

Bunsen. 


1  See  Iron. 
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Names  of  metal 
Sodium 
Indium 
Lithium 
Tin  . 
Bismuth 
ThaHum 
Cadmium 
Lead 
Zinc  . 
Antimony 
Incipient  red  heat 
Aluminum 
Magnesium 
Cherry-red  heat 
Silver 
Gold 

Yellow  heat 
Copper 
Iron,  wrought 
Iron,  chemically  pure 
Cobalt 
Nickel 
Uranium 

Dazzling  white  heat 
Palladium 
Oxyhydrogen  flame 
Platinum  . 
Iridium 
Rhodium  . 
Ruthenium 
Maximum  temperature 
oxyhydrogen  flame 


of 


Fusiug  point 
Centigrade. 
95.5 
176.0 
180.0 
228.0 
264.0 
290.0 
320.0 
325.0 
415.0 
425.0 
525.0 
625.0 
750.0 
700.0 
1040.0 
1100.0 
1100.0 
1200.0 
1300  to  1400.0 
higher-1600  0 
1400.0 
1600  0 
(  ?) 

1500  to  1600.0 
1600.0 


2000.0 


Fusing  point 
Fahrenheit. 
203.9 
348.8 
356.0 
442.4 
507.2 
554.0 
608.0 
617.0 
779.0 
797.0 
977.0 
1157.0 
1382.0 
1292.0 
1904.0 
2012.0 
2012.0 
2192.0 
2372  to  2552.0 
2912  0 
2552  0 
2912.0 
(?) 

2732  to  2912.0 
2912.0 

3632.0 


Authority. 
Bunsen. 
Richter  (?). 

(?) 
Rudberg. 
Rudberg. 
Lamy. 
Rudberg. 

Person. 

Pouillet. 


Pouillet. 
Becquerel. 


Pouillet. 


Pouillet. 


5198.0  Bunsen.i 


-  "     "     .   •        .  2870.0 

Osmium  does  not  melt  at  2870°— le.,  is  as  yet  infusible. 

Metals  may  be  characterized  a,s  fixed  and  volatile.  Of  their  volatilitv 

Boiling  point. 

357.3°  C. 
860.0°  " 
1040.0°  " 
Below  1040.0°  " 
Above  1040.0°  " 


Name  of  metal. 
Mercury 
Cadmium 
Zinc 

Potassium 
Sodium 


Authority. 
Regnault. 
Deville  and  Troost 
Deville  and  Troost 
Dewar  and  Dittmar. 


follows  r'^""'  ^''"■"'y      ^''"^  '^^y  1«  cla.s..d  as 

1.  Distillable  below  redress:  Mercury 

2.  Those  distillable  at  red  heats. 

Zbc"''"'  «odiun,. 


Magnesium, 
Potassium, 


'  Jahresb.  f.  Chem.,  18G7,  p.  .|1  ;  Phil.  Mag.,  x.x.xiv.  480 
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3.  Those  which  are  volatiU/ed  more  or  less  readily  when  heated 
beyond  their  fusing  points  in  open  crucibles  : 


Antimony  (very  readily),  Bismuth, 
Lead,  Tin, 


Silver. 


4.  Those  which  are  with  very  great  difficulty  volatilized,  if  at  all 

Gold.  C^PP^"" 

5.  Those  which  are  practically  "fixed,"  or  non-volatile 


Copper  (?), 

Iron, 

Nickel, 


Cobalt, 

Calcium, 

Aluminum, 


Lithium, 

Strontium, 

Barium. 


"In  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  silver  boils,  forming  a  blue  vapor,  whi  e 
plat  nuin  vo  JiliL  slowly,  and  osmium,  though  mfv^ib  e,  very  reachly. 
^  "It  is  doubtful,"  says  Makins,  "if  it  (gold)  is  volatile  per  se    But  if 
^old  be  alloyed  with  copper,  it  has  been  shown  by  Napier  to  be  con- 
fderably  so^that  quantities,  amounting  to  4^  grams  could 

be  col£=ted  during  the  pouring  out  of  30  pounds'  weight  from  a 
crucible!  .  .  That  mixtures  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  when 
cuDelled  toeether,  volatilize  considerably."  n      j  +^ 

Cific  Heat.-Equal  weights  of  different  metals  have  been  found  to 
abSrb  different  am'ounts  of'heat  when  subjected  to  "^t^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ature    They,  indeed,  possess  different  capacities  for  heat.  Jhu^' 
amount  of  Sit  necess'a^y  to  raise  a  given  weight  of  ^^^^^^^^ 
to  be  31  times  as  great  as  that  required  to  raise  an  equal  weigiit  oi 
plaLm  through  tL  same  range  of  te-perature ;  or,^  n^^^^^^^^^^ 
L  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  a         X/f^^  °tb,oil 
100°  C  will  raise  31  times  the  same  weight  of  P  ^^inum  through  iuu  v_ 
of  temperature.   Thus,  water  being  taken  as  the  standard  or  unit,  the 
specific  heat  of  platinum  is  i^,  or  0.032  that  of  water. 


Table  of  Specific  Heats 


1.  Iron 

2.  Nickel  . 

3.  Cobalt  . 

4.  Zinc 

5.  Copper  . 

6.  Palladium 

7.  Silver  . 

8.  Cadmium 

9.  Tin 

10.  Antimony 

11.  Mercury 

12.  Gold  . 

13.  Platinum 

14.  Lead 

15.  Bismuth 


0.1138 

0.1086 

0.1070 

0.0956 

0.0952 

0.0593 

0.0570 

0.0567 

0.0562 

0.0508 

0.0333 

0.0324 

0.0322 

0.0314 

0.0308 


1  William  Dittmar. 
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Expansibility. — The  expansion  of  metals  by  heat  varies  greatly.  The 
coefficient  of  expansion  is  constant  only  in  metals  that  crystallize  in  the 
regular  system.  The  others  expand  differently  in  the  direction  of  the 
different  axes  of  their  ciystals,  and  to  eliminate  this  source  of  uncer- 
tainty in  making  estimates  of  their  expansibility,  they  are  employed 
as  compressed  powders. 

The  following  table  gives  the  linear  expansion  from  0°  to  100°  C, 
according  to  Fizeau,  the  length  at  0"^  being  taken  as  unity.  ^ 


Name  of  metal. 
Platinum,  cast 
Gold,  cast 
Silver,  cast 
Copper,  native 
Copper,  artificial 
Iron,  soft 
Steel,  cast 
Bismuth,  mean  expansion 
Tin,  compressed  powder  . 
Lead,  cast 

Zinc  .... 
Cadmium,  compressed  powder 
Aluminum,  cast 
Mercury 


Expansion. 
0°  to  100°  C. 
0.000907 
0.001451 
0.001936 
0.001708 
0.001869 
0.001228 
0.001110 
0.001374 
0.002269 
0.002948 
0.002905 
0.003102 
0.002336 
0.018153 


"The  high  rate  of  expansibility  of  zinc  renders  it  particularly  valuable 
as  a  metal  for  dies  upon  which  to  form  plates  for  the  mouth  in  many 
cases.  The  metal  is  cast  while  fluid  and  at  its  extreme  limit  of  expansion, 
which  upon  cooling  returns  to  its  minimum  dimensions,  and  thus 
furnishes  a  cast  a  little  smaller  than  the  plaster  model  which  it  represents. 
It  has  been  found  that  this  contraction  of  the  zinc  die  a  trifle  more  than 
compensates  for  the  expansion  which  takes  place  in  the  plaster  model 
in  setting,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  plate  made  thereon  adapts 
Itself  more  accurately  to  the  mouth  than  one  made  upon  a  die  of  less 
expansible  metal.  Even  if  the  contraction  undergone  by  the  zinc  is  so 
great  as  to  produce  a  die  somewhat  smaller  than  the  mouth,  so  far  from 
being  a  detriment,  it  is  a  positive  advantage  in  most  cases  of  full  upper 
replacement,  as  under  such  conditions  the  pressure  of  the  finished  plate 
IS  greater  upon  the  alveolar  ridge  than  upon  the  central  portions  of  the 
hard  palate— a  state  of  afi^airs  the  advantages  of  which  are  sufficiently 
obvious  without  explanation. "2 

Conductivity.— Metals  are  good  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity,  but 
these  qualities  are  very  differently  exhibited  in  difi'erent  metals.  An 
exact  knowledge  of  these  conductivities  is  of  great  scientific  and  practical 
importance  to  the  dentist,  and  too  much  attention  cannot  be  eiven  their 
consideration.  " 

^.n':'^^  fallowing  table  gives  the  thermic  and  electric  conductivities  of 
some  ot  the  more  important  metals  and  alloys: 

'  William  Dittmar. 

»  Dr.  K.  C.  Kirk,  Am.  System  of  Dentistry,  vol.  iii.  p.  793. 
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Name  of  metal. 

Silver 
Copper 
Gold 
Tin  . 
Iron 
Lead 
Platinum 
Bismuth 
Brass 
Steel 

German  silver 
Rose  fusible  metal 
Pianoforte  Wire 


Relative  conductivity. 


Thermic. 
100.0 
73.6 
53.2 
14.5 
11.9 
8.5 
8.4 
1.8 
23.6 
11.6 
7.3 
2.8 


Electric,  at  0°  C. 
100.00 
99.95 
77.96 
12.36 
16.81 
8.32 
18.80 
1.24 


7.67 


14.40 


Makins  states  that  among  the  results  of  Dr.  Matthiessen  s  experiments 
upon  the  electric  conductivity  of  metals  "are  the  facts  that  impurity  ot 
a  metal  or  alloying  it  greatly  diminishes  its  conducting  power.  Kise  ot 
tem;ettur:  a/ai„°hasVe  sLe  effect.  Thus  between  32»  F.  and  212° 
for  0°  C  and  100°)  great  diminution  takes  place,  and  that  not  unitornaly, 
as  some  lose  it  much  more  in  proportion  than  others  by  thus  raising 
the  temperature.   Many  lose  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  of  their  conductmg 

^X'^'illustration  of  the  comparative  conductivity  of  tlie  metals  is 
observed  in  the  electric  furnaces  with  platmum  coils.  The  electricity 
is  readily  transmitted  from  its  source  by  the  copper  efferent  wire,  but 
when  it  meets  the  platinum  that  metal  offers  so  nauch  resistance  to  he 
passage  of  the  current,  on  account  of  its  low  conductmg  power,  that  it 
becomes  white-heated— incandescent.  . 

Specific  Gravity  .-This  property  varies  in  different  metals  from  0.594 
(lithium)  to  22.48  (osmium),  as  the  following  table  shows: 


Name  of  metal 
Lithium 
Potassium 
Sodium 
Rubidium 
Calcium 
Magnesium 
Cffisium 
Glucinum 
Strontium 
Aluminum 
Barium 
Zirconium 
Vanadium 
Gallium 
Lanthanum 
Didymium 
Antimony- 
Cerium 
Chromium 


Specific  gravity. 
0.594 
0.875 
0.9735 
1.52 
1.578 
1.743 
1.88 
2.1 
2.5 
2.583 
4.0 
4.15 
5.5 
5.9 
6.163 
6.544 
6.715 
6.728 
6.81 


Over 


Authority. 

Bunsen. 
Baumhauer. 
Baumhauer. 
Bunsen. 

Bunsen  and  Matthiessen. 

Bunsen. 

Setterberg. 

Debray. 

Mallet. 
Clarke. 
Troost. 
Roscoe. 

Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran. 
Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran. 
Hillebrandt  and  Norton. 
Marchand  and  Scheerer. 
Hillebrandt  and  Norton. 
Wohler. 
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Name  of  metal. 
Zinc 

Maiiganesium 
Tin 

Indiuin 
Iron 
Nickel  . 
Cadmium 
Cobalt 
Molybdenum 
Copper 
Bismuth 
Silver  . 
Lead  . 
Palladium 
Thallium 
Rhodium 
Ruthenium 
Mercury 
Tungsten 
Uranium 
Gold  . 
Platinum 
Iridium 
Osmium 


Speclfilc  gravity 

6.915 

7.14 

7.29 

7.42 

7.844 

8.279 

8.546 

8.5 

8.6 

8.94 

9.823 
10.4 
11.25 
11.4 
11.86 
12.1 
12.26 
13.595 
16.54 
18.33 
19.265 
21.46 
22.4 
22.477 


Authority, 
Karsten. 
Brunner. 

Richter. 
Berzelius. 
Richter. 
Schroder. 

Debray. 

Holzmann. 
Holzmann. 
Deville. 

DeviUe  and  Debray. 

Crookes. 

Bunsen. 

Deville  and  Debray 

H.  Kopp. 

Wohler. 

Peligot. 

Matthiessen. 


Deville  and  Debray 


COMPOUNDS  OF  METALS  AND  NON-METALS. 

Metals  mix  with  each  other  indefinitely  to  form  alloys,  preserving  the 
metallic  appearance  and  properties.  They  combine  with  non-metals 
in  definite  chemical  proportions  to  form  compounds  of  a  more  precise 
nature,  in  which  case  the  metallic  characters  are  almost  invariably  lost. 
These  definite  compounds  include  the 

Oxides 
Sulphides, 
Chlorides, 

They  also  combine  with 

Nitrogen, 
Phosphorus, 


Bromides, 
Fluorides, 
Cyanides, 


Boron, 
Silicon, 


Selenides, 
Tellurides 


Carbon. 


MetaUic  Oxides.-All  metals  combine  with  oxygen  to  form  oxides, 
and  most  of  them  m  several  proportions.  As  a  class  they  exhibit  a 
greater  disposition  to  unite  directly  with  oxygen  than  the  non-metals, 
though  few  of  them  will  do  so  in  their  ordinary  condition  and  at 
ordinary  temperatures  Several  metals,  such  as  iron  and  lead,  are 
.  uperhc.ally  oxidized  when  exposed  to  the  air  under  ordinary  conditions, 
but  this  would  not  be  the  case  unless  the  air  contained  water  and  carbon 
mpSrfi  ^^y""'  oxidation.    Among  the  more  important 

metals,  five  only  are  oxidized  in  dry  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  viz., 


I 


I 
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potassium,  sodium,  barium,  strontium,  aud  calcium.  The  affinity  of 
these  metals  for  oxygen  is  so  great  that  they  must  be  kept  under  naphtha 
rC  H  )  or  some  substance  containing  no  oxygen.  _ 

Zinc  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits  no  disposition  to  combme  with 
oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  is  induced  to  do  so  at  a  moderate 
hJnf  ri040°  C  or  1900°  F.),  when  it  burns  with  a  beautiful  bluish  flame, 
produced  by  the  union  of  its  vapor  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  forming 

^"a         M^Sr  of  the  metals  are  oxidized  during  fusion.   Lead,  for 
exLp  e    marbe  entirely  transformed  into  its  oxide  by  contmued 
exZure  t^  a^ufficient  deVee  of  heat.    The  oxides  of  others  may  be 
?oS  by  heating  a  carbonate  or  nitrate  of  the  metal  to  redness.  For 
example  if  ZnC03  be  heated  to  a  red  heat  CO,  is  evolved,  leaving  the 
^^rTnc  oxide  (ZnO)     Again,  the  oxide  of  copper  -ay  be  o^^^^^^^^^ 
bv  dio-esting  that  metal  m  nitric  acid— SCu  +  SHNO  -  '^'-'"|^^^Y^;^^J^ 
4H  0  +  2NO-forming  the  nitrate  of  copper,  which  then  may  be  decom- 
posed bv  heat  into  nitric  and  cupric  oxides.  ,       ,         i  +•  „ 
^  O^des  are  also  formed  from  some  salts;  for  examp  e  if  to  a  solution 
of  suTphate  or  chloride  of  iron  ammonium  hydrate  be  added,  the  hydrated 
Lsauk^^  le  of  iron  (FeP33HO),  the  antidote  for  arsenic  is  formed. 
A           oxide  may  be  obtained  by  adding  caustic  potassa  to  a  solution 

oxides  bv  the  oxygen  of  the  nitrate,  and  dissolved  m  the  molteii  flux. 

OtLr  nJetals  such  as  gold,  platinum,  iridium,  rhodmm,  and  ruthe- 
nii?m™^  c^^^^^^  dLctly^ith  oxygen  their  combination  bemg 
effected  onlv  by  indirect  means,  and  with  dithculty. 

Agents.-OAfaing  agents  are  substances  such  a  - 

Potassium  chlorate  (KUUs), 
Oxygen  (O),  Sodium  chlorate  (NaClOs), 

Air  (O  and  N),  jj.^^  tetroxide  (FejOJ, 

Water  (HjO),  s  Iron  trioxide  (Fe^Og) , 

lo^S^fN^):^'  Carbon  dioxide  (CO  ), 

Which,  imparting  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  oxygen  to  another  substance, 
cause  it  to  become  oxidized;  conversely-        ^  .  ^^eh  as- 

Deoxidizing  Agents.— Deoxidizmg  agents  are  substances  sucn 

^   ,  Compounds  of  hydrogen 

Carbon  (C),  ^  ^,.,rbon— carbo-hydrides, 

Carbon  monoxide  (CO) ,  ^     sometimes  metals, 

Hydrogen  (H), 

which  reduce  oxides  by  combining  with  the  oxygen  which  they  may 


contain. 

Examples  of  oxidation — 


Zn  +  O-ZnO 

SFeCOa  +  0  =  FbsO,  +  3C0, 

3FeO  +  CO2  =  FegOi  +  CO. 


1  See  Gold. 
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Examples  of  deoxidation^ 

2KC108  +  Cs  =  2KC1  +  3C0,. 
Fe,/)3  +  3C0.=  Fe^  +  SCO^. 

^  Substitution  or  Replacement. — Just  as  chlorides  are  derived  by  substitu- 
tion from  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl,  so  may  oxides  be  represented  as  being 
derived  from  one  or  more  molecules  of  water,  Hp,  by  the  substitution 
of  a  metal  for  hydrogen;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  water 
contains  two  atoms  of  hydrogen;  therefore,  the  replacement  may  be 
only  partial,  producing  the  hydrated  oxide,  or  complete,  forming  the 
oxide.  Thus  the  monoxides  may  be  formed  by  the  replacement  of  both 
atoms  of  hydrogen  by  a  monad,  as  Na^O,  kgfi,  or  a  dyad,  CuO,  ZnO; 
while  the  higher  oxides  may  be  regarded  as  two  or  more  molecules  of 
water,  in  which  the  hydrogen  in  a  similar  manner  is  replaced  by  its 
equivalent  of  metal,  as  MnO^,  k\Oy 

The  oxides  may  be  classed  as  Basic  Oxides  and  Acid-forming  Oxides 
Basic  Oxides.— When  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  is  complete' 
the  resulting  compound  is  a  basic  oxide— + H^O  =  Kp  +  H  .  When 
the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  is  incomplete,  the  resulting  com- 

pund  IS  ahydroxide-K+H,0=KHO  +  H,.or  with  the  dyad  calcium, 
v^a + ^HjO  =  Ca2HO  +  H 

Bases  neutralize  acids  either  partially  or  entirely,  replacing  either  a 
part  or  all  of  their  hydrogen;  thus  we  have  KHSO,  and  K^SO  . 

An  alkali  may  be  defined  as  a  base  which  is  very  soluble  in  water 
as  K2O  and  NagO. 

It  will  be  observed  that  metals  are  capable  of  forming  bases  by  com- 
bining with  oxygen,  or  salts  by  combining  with  salt  radicals.  Many 
metals,  however,  form  acid-forming  oxides  or  anhydrides;  thus  tin 
forms  stannic  anhydride  (SnO,),  and  antimony  forms  antimonic  anhy- 
dride (bb^OJ,  and  It  is  always  found  that  the  acid-forming  oxide  of  a 

ZIZ.  T*'''''!  P^"P«rt^«"  «f  own  than  any  of  the  other  oxides 

which  the  metal  may  happen  to  form. 

The  Acid-forming  Oxides.-These  are  metallic  oxides  or  anhydrides 
which  form  acids  with  water,  as  in  the  case  of  non-metallic  oxides. 
th.r^Ti         "'f*^"'^  ^^""^      "^t"^^  ^«  «res  from  which 

a'dTelo/etc."   "  ^"^-^  ^ 

me^afsif  ^  °^  Oxides.-The  variable  affinities  exhibited  by  the 

"n?bale  Sr  '^'''"^^  ^"^"^^  ^  ^-^le 

of  ?he  nlTe  tlf^  u'^^f  Metals.So  feeble  is  the  affinity 

fnH  fv,       !  T    ^  ^""^  """y^"^"  oxides  are  easily  decomposed 

and  the  metals  reduced  without  the  aid  of  any  other  ao-ency  tC  heat 

^7ol^ger"^  redness-about  eOOo^.-serCrcfrive  o^^ 

Reduction  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Base  Metals.~On  the  other  hand  tl,e 

Ssut;  .vs = ts  fiar 
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a  decided  increase  of  temperature  serves  only  to  strengthen  their  affinity 
and  hence  increase  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  compounds  pre- 
viously formed.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  heat  the  assistance  ot  some 
substance  is  required  whose  affinity  for  oxygen  Ls  stronger  than  that  ot 
the  metal  and  will,  when  favored  by  heat,  abstract  the  oxygen  from  the 
oxide.  Thus,  the  oxide  of  lead  may  be  formed  by  heatmg  the  carbonate: 

PbCOa  (+  heat)  =  PbO  +  CO,, 

and  driving  off  the  carbon  dioxide  (CO,).  The  lead  oxide  (PbO) 
however,  cinnot  be  further  reduced  to  metalhc  lead  by  hea  ;  on  e 
contrary  if  the  heating  be  continued,  the  production  of  a  higher  oxide 
only  win  be  effected.  But  if,  in  addition  to  heatmg  the  oxidized  lead 
be  covered  with  a  layer  of  pulverized  charcoal,  which  will  abstract  ^he 
oxygen  for  its  owi.  use,  uniting  with  it  to  form  carbon  d-xide  1^^^^^^^^^^ 
will  be  reduced  or  liberated.  Such  a  reduction  is  accomphshed  by  the 
deoxidizing  agent  carbon,  the  action  being  favored  by  heat: 

2PbO  +  C  (+  heat)  =  2Pb  +  CO,. 

Reduction  with  Hydrogen.-Oihev  oxides  which  ^^^^  ^^^^f'^^ 
bv  deoxidizing  agents  under  the  conditions  as  stated  above  may 
by  the  assiln^ce  o^f  proper  apparatus  and  heat,  be  reduced  by  a  current 

^'SitS  Sulrkur.-Some  oxides  may  be  best  -duced^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ing  with  sulphur,  in  which  case  sulphur  exlnbits  ^  g-a ter^ffin  o^^ 
the  oxygen  than  the  metal  does,  and,  abstracting  it,  J 
diSxkk  (SO  ).    A  portion  of  the  sulphur,  however,  combines  ^ith  the 

M^talUc  Mphides.-Metab  combined  directly  with  sulphur  to  form 
.  c^ Tcom p^und.  which,from  a  .^^^^^^—^  o'  ^e 

are  almost  as  important  as  the  oxides,  since       ores  oi  y 

niost  important  metals  are  ^^-^^^  'reen^^^^  -Pper 

lustre  that  some  of  them  have  been  "^^^^^^^en  for  g^^^^^^^^  the  o^ddes 
has  been  called  "fool's  gold."  In  ?r f^f  S^^^^^^  The  excep- 
and  hydroxides,  with  many  o  which  ^ey  af^^^^^^^^^  there  are  but 
tions  to  the  analogy  are  the  alkalis  and  alka  me  earths  ^^^^ 
two  oxides  of  potass  urn,  sodium  -"f,, ^.^""^^^.^^^^^^^^  are  solid 

tha.  five  sulphides  of  these  metals    All  the  m^^^^^        P      ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

at  ordinary  temperatures;  ^f^^^^  -f^^  J^^  .tlTtemperatures  they  are 
sublime  unchanged    men  roasted  l\eat  =  ZnSOJ;  or, 

converted  into  sulphates  (/nb  +  O,  tavoua  uy  ^.''^.tn  oxides 
if  They  are  exposed  to  higher  and  continued  heat,  into  oxides. 
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They  may  be  prepared  by  heating  the  metals  or  their  oxides  with 
sulphur;  from  the  sulphates  by  heating  them  with  charcoal  to  deoxidize 
them;  and  from  their  soluble  salt  solutions  by  adding  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Reduction  of  the  Metallic  Sulphides. — Since  the  ores  of  many  of  the 
most  important  metals  are  sulphides,  and  as  it  is  from  such  compounds 
that  we  derive  our  chief  supply  of  copper,  lead,  mercury,  silver,  anti- 
mony, and  several  other  metals,  the  subject  of  their  reduction  is  of  great 
unportance.  ' 

Reduction  by  Heat. — The  reduction  of  some  of  the  metallic  sulphides, 
such  as  gold,  platinum,  silver,  and  mercury,  is  effected  by  heat  alone.' 
The  oxygen  of  the  air  unites  with  the  sulphur,  which  is  evolved  a^ 
sulphur  dioxide,  SO2.  In  some  instances,  however,  a  portion  of  the 
oxygen  combines  with  the  metal,  and  an  oxide  instead  of  the  free  metal 
is  obtained.  In  some  cases  the  sulphide  is  oxidized  and  converted  into 
a  sulphate,  which,  in  turn,  may  be  decomposed  at  high  temperatures, 
separating  into  sulphur  dioxide  and  either  the  free  metal  or  a  metallic 
oxide.  Then,  again,  some  of  the  sulphides  may,  when  roasted  in  air, 
be  converted  into  permanent  sulphates  capable  of  resisting  high  degrees 
of  heat. 

Reduction  with  /ron.— Iron  exhibits  a  strong  affinity  for  sulphur  and 
when  favored  by  heat  will  abstract  it  from  several  metals,  such  as  silver 
lead,  etc.   Thus,  if  the  sulphide  of  lead  (galena)  be  heated  with  scraps 
ot  iron,  metallic  lead  is  freed: 

PbS  +  Fe  ^  FeS  +  Pb; 

or,  in  the  case  of  silver: 

AgjS  +  Fe  =  FeS  -f  2Ag. 

Reduction  with  Hydrogen.~The  sulphides  of  such  metals  as  antimony 
bismuth  copper,  tin,  and  silver  are  decomposed  by  passing  a  current 
ot  dry  hydrogen  over  them  at  a  red  heat,  the  metal  being  reduced, 
hydrogen-  ^   ""^^^  combines  with  the  sulphur,  forming  sulphuretted 

CuS  +  2H  =  H^S  +  Cu. 

meltolnf  ^^^7:^!-Dry  chlorine  gas  also  decomposes  some 

metallic  sulphides,  combinmg  with  both  metal  and  sulphur 

fduction  with  ^cirf..-Nitrohydrochloric  acid  converts  the  sulphide. 
Ind  its  hvl"'  '""^  hy^'r-hloric  acid,  in  a  few  instances,  acts  sS  ly, 
Mr5e7  St?r  the  sulphur  is  evolved  as  sulphuretted 

oSd  and  th/n  "^'^  decomposes  them,  the  sulphur  being 

nhrate    Mp.     •  ^'^'l^'  f.'^f^^  ^^^bines  with  the  acid  to  form  a 

nttall^  S^^^  '^^r^^  T  be  thus  reduced, 

them  n  evc^?  T      7'^"  T""^'  T ^""^  ^"^1  '^me  of 

Some  of  the  chlorides  occur  in  nature,  those  of  silver  (AgCl)  and 
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mercury  (Hg^Cl^),  as  minerals,  and  those  of  sodium^  and  potassium  in 
enormous  quantities  in  the  soUd  state  and  dissolved  in  waters. 

They  may  be  regarded  as  derived,  like  the  oxides,  from  a  type— 
HCl— substituting  for  the  hydrogen  of  one  or  more  molecules  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  an  equivalent  in  metal,  thus: 

From  HCl   are  derived  monochlorides  like  KCl. 
"    HjClj  "       "      dichlorides        "  SnClj. 
"    H3CI3  "       "      trichlorides       "  AuClj. 
"    H4CI4  "       "      tetrachlorides    "  SnCl^. 

Prevaration.-They  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  upon  the  metals.  Zinc,  tin,  cadmium,  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  may 
be  readily  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  formmg  chlorides  respectively 
and  liberating  hydrogen: 

Zn  +  2HC1  =  ZnClj  +  H^. 

They  are  also  prepared  by  the  action  of  nascent  chlorine  developed 
by  the  mixture  of  nitric  with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Gold  and 
platinum  are  dissolved  in  this  mixture  (aqua  regia)  and  stannic  chloride 
is  formed  by  its  action  on  tin.  •  1    +  „ 

Some  are  also  prepared  by  subjecting  the  meta  or  its  oxide  to  a 
current  of  dry  chlorine  gas.  In  this  manner  the  chlorides  of  titamum, 
aluminum,  and  chromium  may  be  formed.      ,    .     .       ,  ,  , 

qnmSes  a  chloride  is  prepared  by  the  substitution  of  one  metal 
i^Z^-i^s  L..on.  cUide  Jj  be  made  by  distilling  metallic 
tin  with  mercuric  chloride: 

HgClj  +  Sn  =  S11CI2  +  Hg. 

Other  chlorides  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  the  oxides,  hydroxides, 

-K:^r --li^  "  of  gold  and  planum 
may  be  decomposed  by  heat  alone.   Gold  possesses  so  feeble  an  affinity 

acid  when  heated  strongly  on  charcoal.  \\  hen  plac^^^^ 

with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  silver  chloride  may  be  reduceu  oy 

Ttirring  wTth  small  pieces  of  iron  or  zinc;  the  reaction  is  as  follows. 

Fe  +  H,SO,  =  FeSOi  +  H„  and 

2H  +  2AgCl  =  2HC1  +  2Ag.» 

With  the  exception  of  the  chlorides  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths 
J'^.f^:^  -ay  be  decomposed  by  heatmg  them  -  a 

metal,  forming  fresh  chloride. 

a  See  Silver. 

1  See  Gold. 
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Some  clilorides  may  be  decomposed  by  heating  them  with  a  metal 
which  has  a  more  powerful.affinity  for  chlorine;  thus,  aluminum  chloride 
may  be  reduced  by  heating  it  with  sodium. 

Sulphuric  acid  decomposes  some  chlorides  and  converts  them  into 
oxides,  the  oxygen  being  supplied  by  the  water  present. 

Metallic  Bromides. — Bromine,  though  less  active  than  chlorine, 
unites  directly  with  most  of  the  metals,  forming  compounds  analogous 
to  the  chlorides  and  resembling  them  closely  in  general  properties. 

A  silver  bromide  (AgBr)  analogous  to  the  chloride  is  found  as  a 
natural  mineral.  Nearly  all  bromides  are  soluble,  and  those  of  the 
alkali  metals  are  found  abundantly  in  sea-water  and  in  many  saline 
springs. 

Reduction  of  MetalUc  Bromides.— The  bromides  are  decomposed  by 
oxidizing  agents  with  liberation  of  bromine.  The  affinity  of  bromine  for 
the  metals  being  inferior  to  that  of  chlorine,  the  latter  will,  with  the  aid 
of  heat,  displace  the  bromine  and  form  chlorides,  but  bromine  cannot  be 
displaced  in  a  Hke  manner  by  iodine : 

KBr  +  CI  =  KCl  +  Br. 

Metallic  Iodides.— Many  metals  unite  directly  with  iodine,  forming 
compounds  analogous  to  the  chlorides  and  bromides.  The  iodides  of 
potassuim  and  sodium  exist  abundantly  in  sea-water  and  in  some 
sprmgs,  and  the  iodide  of  silver  occurs  as  a  natural  mineral.  Most  of 
them  are  soluble  in  water,  lead  iodide  being  only  slightly  so,  while  the 
iodides  ot  mercury  and  silver  are  quite  insoluble. 

A  few  of  them,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  palladium,  are  decomposed 
by  heat  alone,  giving  up  their  iodine.  Ozone  promptly  decomposes  all 
iodides,  while  atmospheric  oxygen  decomposes  those  of  iron  and  calcium 
s  owly.  The  superior  affinity  of  chlorine  and  bromine  enables  these 
elements  to  displace  iodine  and  form  analogous  chlorides  or  bromides: 

KI  +  CI  =  KCl  -f-  I,  or 
KI  +  Br  =-.  KBr  +  I. 

Metallic  Fluorides^    Thesse  are  formed  by  heating  certain  metals  in 

oX  bv'L  t  ^^'f  that  acid  on  metallic 

oxides  by  heating  electro-negative  metals,  such  as  antimony,  with  the 
fluoride  of  lead  or  mercury.   Volatile  metallic  fluorides  may  be  prepared 

(CaF  )   ITT  ^  ^^tural  mineral,  as  with  calcium 

6NaF)  """""^^       aluminum  and  sodium  (Al^F,, 

fusible  tdtr  tr  "^'T^^^  ^  ^^'^  easily 

Tu?  !'  n-   «  P^rt  resemble  chlorides.  ^ 

the^om'ioumfiTr^^^  «f  -^tals  with 

vapoToTTyle^ani^Tif  ''^^''''^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^-^  -  the 
fluoridef   """^  "^'''^^  '"^'^^'^       ^^1°^^^^'^'  bromides,  iodides,  and 
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Metallic  Selenides— The  element  selenium  very  closely  resembles 
sulphur  in  its  chemical  properties;  hence,  it  combines  with  metals  in 
much  the  same  manner.   Native  selenides  are  rarely  found. 

Reduction  by  Electricity.— Probably  the  most  powerful  means  of 
reducing  metals  from  their  combinations  with  non-raetalhc  elements 
is  obtained  through  the  agency  of  electricity.    To  accomplish  this,  a 
solution  of  the  metallic  salt  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  galvanic 
current  and  decomposed  thereby.     This  is  simply  and  beautitully 
demonstrated  by  hanging  a  strip  or  coil  of  zmc  in  a  solution  ot  lead 
nitrate.    After  a  few  hours  the  zinc  passes  into  solution,  and  exquisite 
crystals  of  lead  have  taken  its  place.        „    ,      ^    ,      i;        i  i 
The  electric  furnace  of  Eugene  H.  and  Alfred  H.  Cowles,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio  has  c^reatly  advanced  the  production  of  such  metals  as  aluminum 
from' corundum,  boron  from  boracic  acid,  and  silicon  from  quartz. 
The  furnace  is  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  box  ot  fare- 
resisting  material,  lined  with  a  mixture  of  fine  charcoal  and  lime,  it 
has  a  removable  cover,  which  is  perforated  with  openings  to  allow  the 
escape  of  gases  evolved.    In  the  sides  of  this  furnace  the  electrodes, 
two  plates  of  gas  carbon,  are  let  in  by  means  of  which  a  current  of  a 
powerful  dyiiamo-electric  machine  is  introduced.   The  charge  consists 
of  the  coarsely  crushed  ore  and  coke  fragments.   The  essential  feature 
of  the  process  consists,  therefore,  in  employing  in  the  furnace  a  substance 
like  carbon,  whose  high  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  current  causes 
the  production  of  a  prodigiously  high  temperature,  ^^^  .^1^^^^^' 
same  time,  is  capable  of  exercising  a  powerful  reducmg  action  on  the  ore. 


THE  REDUCTION  OF  ORES. 


Occasionally  metallic  ores  are  obtahied  m  compact  masses  of  com- 
parative^ pure  metal,  from  which  the  accompanying  ma  rix  or  gangue 
crbe  detLhed  by  the  hand  or  hammer.  But  such  conditions  are  rare. 
T^most  case7the  ore  comprises  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  gangue. 
Here  t  ire^edie^  to  purify  it  as  much  as  possible  before  attempting 
to  hberat  thTmetal.  This  is  accomplished  generally  by  or-  -^^^^ 
ore  and  by  washing  out  the  earthy  matter  as  far  as  is  practicable.  1  he 
ore  S  then  Objected  to  roasting!  amalgamating  or  dissolving  opera- 
tions for  the  reduction  or  liberation  of  the  metal. 

The  sreat  maiority  of  metals  are  reduced  by  heat    In  this  process 
the  ore^lng  w  th  some  kind  of  flux,  is  exposed  to  the  direct  ac  loi  o 
I  ;owe;M  S?e,  which  in  most  cases  has  a  chemical  as  we  K^^^^^^^^^ 
f  ^+;^r.    Tt  k  intended  with  the  assistance  of  the  flux,  to  IpreaR  up  or 
':T.l.j  loi:M^^'om^-''''  or  component,  or  .t  .  meant  to 
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resisting  the  heat  and  scorifying  action  to  which  these  operations  subject 
them.  Such  materials  are  either  used  in  the  natural  state,  such  as 
sandstone  or  quartz,  oxides  of  iron,  and  fire-clay,  or  they  are  prepared 
by  certain  methods. 

Refractory  materials  are  divided  into  three  classes  with  reference  to 
their  reaction:  (1)  those  of  acid  character,  such  as  ganister  and  Dinas 
clay;  (2)  neutral,  such  as  fire-clay,  chrome  ironstone,  and  graphite; 
(3)  basic,  such  as  dolomite,  bauxite,  alumina,  etc.  Sucli  substances  are 
termed  acid,  neutral,  or  basic  when  the  acid  present  is  greater,  equal  to, 
or  less  in  equivalence  than  the  base. 

Fire-bricks  are  usually  made  of  fire-clay  mixed  with  burnt  clay  and 
white  sand,  which  prevents  crackmg  and  does  not  increase  their  fusi- 
bility. The  composition  differs  with  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
designed— some  are  requu-ed  to  withstand  high  and  prolonged  tem- 
peratures without  softening;  some  to  withstand  great  pressure;  some  to 
resist  the  corrosive  action  of  metallic  oxides,  and  others  to  withstand 
great  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

Crucibles.— These  are  vessels  designed  for  calcining  or  fusing  sub- 
stances which  require  high  temperatures. 

A  good  crucible  should  be  tough,  infusible,  capable  of  withstanding 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  without  fracture,  and  should  not  be 
readily  corroded  by  metallic  oxides.  The  most  infusible  crucibles  are 
those  made  with  clays  containing  the  largest  amount  of  silica  and  the 
smallest  quantity  of  calcium  and  iron  oxides.  A  good  crucible  may  be 
made  with  two-thirds  fire-clay  and  one-third  burnt  fire-clay  and  coke 
dust,  which  prevent  it  being  distorted  when  burnt.  The  power  of 
resisting  corrosion  may  be  tested  by  melting  copper  in  the  crucible  and 
adding  a  little  borax    The  latter  unites  with  any  copper  oxides  that  may 

qualitT  '^'"'"'^'^  ''^P''"^ 

Graphite,  black-lead,  or  plumbago  crucibles  are  made  of  fire-clav 
mixed  with  varying  proportions  (25  to  50  per  cent.)  of  plumbago  or  coke 
dust,    rhe  best  ones  are  made  with  purified  plumbago,  as  the  ash  of  the 
natural  material  often  contains  impurities  which  would  act  iniuriously 
n  the  cla)^    Instead  of  using  black-lead  crucibles,  clay  ones  ined  Iv 
brasqued"  with  charcoal  paste,  are  often  employed.^  The  graphite 

used  in  me  ting  or  alloying  noble  metals  without  first  being  tested  bv 
subjecting  It  to  a  red  heat,  as  a  crack  or  other  imperfection  may  exS 
XSof"'"'  "'^^1        ''''''  ^g-"'  »-'bbles  ^of  " 

somewhat  bri  rio  7;?r  ^^^"^"i  quality,  smooth,  carefully  made,  but 
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These  are  exceedingly  useful,  refractory,  not  readily  corroded.  They 
are  composed  of  810^70.2,  AIP324.8,  FeA3-8.    They  may  be  used 
for  rough  fusions,  but  when  precious  metals  or  their  alloys  are  to  be 
fused  in  them  they  should  be  first  thoroughly  lined  with  a  coating  of 
borax,  or  the  rough,  porous  sides  will  absorb  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  molten  metal.    Being  of  acid  character,  they  are  also  subject  to 
corrosion  by  basic  fluxes,  with  which  they  form  fusible  compounds. 
They  are  well  adapted  to  the  fusion  of  noble  metals  where  no  fluxes  are 
introduced  for  chemical  action.     Although  they  do  not  show  a  great 
resistance  to  extreme  heat,  they  are  very  slightly  afl'ected  by  sudden 
alterations  in  temperature,  as  they  may  be  plunged  cold  into  a  strongly 
heated  furnace,  or,  white-hot,  into  cold  water,  without  cracking.  •  ihe 
Cornish  crucible,  though  very  similar  to  the  Hessian  variety,  is  not 
quite  so  rapidly  perforated  by  corrosive  fluxes. 

Crucibles  are  also  made  of  porcelain,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  u-on,  etc., 
but  the  use  of  these  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  chemical 

Platinum  is  fused  either  in  a  crucible  of  gas-carbon  or  in  a  concavity 
carved  in  a  block  of  quicklime,  the  latter  of  which  receptacles  forms 
part  of  the  furnace  described  in  the  portion  of  the  text  on  platinum. 

Fluxes  These  are  certain  substances  which,  when  heated  with 
metalliferous  matter,  assist  in  the  fusion  and  aggregation  of  the  metalhc 
globules  by  cleansing  and  protecting  them  from  such  foreign  matters, 
L  gangue:  oxides,  sulpM^es,  chlorides,  etc.  With  these  foreign  sub- 
L?ces^the  flux  forms  a  fusible  slag  from  which  the  metals  held  as  oxides, 
sulphides,  chlorides,  etc.,  may  be  subsequently  reduced. 

Like  the  refractory  materials,  fluxes  may  be  classified  as  acid,  neutral 
and  basic  in  their  reaction.    Thus,  when  gold  quartz  is  fused  wi  h 
sodium  carbonate,  the  quartz,  a  silicious  or  acid  gangue  reac  s  with 
Z  carbonate  forming  sodium  silicate,  liberating  carbon  dioxide,  and 
senaratins  the  gold  which  is  held  mechanically.  . 

Tnumber  effluxes  are  used  for  the^P-iB^,  ^7™? 
certain  impurities  6r  debasing  elements  from  ^''^  Jli^;';^^ 
aecomplislT  in  two  ways-first,  by  aof  ng  as  "l^^^' X, 

impurity,  as  mentioned  previously,  and  ormnig  a  f'^g.  second  by 
forLng'^compounds,  sueh  as  oxides,  sulphries,  <=W°"ff;'.f  .^^^'^l  '^^ 
debasiSg  elements,  which  are  either  volatile  or  soluble  m  the  molten 
flux  Otliers  act  n  a  reverse  manner;  these  are  reducing  agents,  the 
tactions  is  to  reduce  to  a  metallic  state  —  "f^t^.r. 
are  dissolved  in  the  molten  metal,  and  which  confer  friability  or  brittle 

"  Th:''foVtlnr"rumerated  a3  the  fluxes  of  most  common 
unfversal  use,  but  should  first  be  fused  to  drive  off  i^  -  P^* 
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of  complete  aggregation  of  the  particles  into  a  button  form.  It  is  found 
native  in  abundance  in  California,  Europe,  Peru,  and  other  localities. 
It  is  also  artificially  prepared  by  neutralizing  boric  acid  with  soda  ash. 

Sodium  Carbonate,  NajCOg.  IOH2O.  This  salt  may  be  preferred  to 
potassium  carbonate  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  quite  deliquescent. 
It  decomposes  silicates,  as  already  instanced,  and  much  more  easily 
when  charcoal  is  present.  It  forms  fusible  compounds  with  metallic 
oxides  and  d^ecomposes  some  chlorides;  for  example,  silver  chloride. 

Potassium  Carbonate,  K2CO3,  is  quite  similar  to  the  sodium  salt;  it 
dissolves  the  earthy  impurities,  with  which  it  forms  an  exceedingly 
liquid  flux,  thus  enabling  the  heavier  particles  of  metal  to  sink  through 
the  fluid  mass  and  collect  in  a  button  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 

Potassium  Nitrate,  saltpetre,  nitre,  KNO3,  is  an  exceedingly  useful 
flux  in  the  purification  of  noble  metals.  \^Tien  used  as  a  flux,  and 
heated,  it  energetically  gives  up  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  to  base  metals 
which  are  thus  oxidized,  and  the  alkaline  nitrate  becomes  a  nitrite. 

Sodium  Chloride,  NaCl,  powdered  and  heated,  to  prevent  its  decrep- 
itation, is  sometimes  added  to  molten  substances  in  which  ebullition  is 
occurring,  in  order  to  check  the  latter  and  protect  the  substance  operated 
upon  from  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen.  Like  ammonic  and 
mercuric  chloride,  it  forms  chlorides  with  some  metals. 

Black  Flux,  a  mixture  of  potassium  carbonate  and  pulverized  charcoal, 
is  an  excellent  reducing  agent.  ' 

Lime,  Silica,  and  Alumina,  or  lime  with  the  silicate  of  aluminum,  are 
employed  together;  the  silica  to  abstract  certain  bases  by  forming  with 
them  fusible  silicates;  while  the  two  bases,  lime  and  alumina,  assist  in 
the  fusion  of  the  silicates  thus  formed.  A  single  silicate  with  one  base 
IS  generally  less  fusible  than  a  double  or  multiple  silicate  with  two  or 
more  bases— hence  the  two  bases,  lime  and  alumina,  are  used  with 
the  silica. 

Plumbic,  Cupric,  and  Ferric  Oxides  are  used  as  fluxes  in  some 
metallurgical  operations;  the  first  to  form  an  alloy  of  lead  and  silver- 
silLr^^''''  '''''^^  ^""'^  purifying  gold  and  the  ferric  oxide  as  a  flux  for 

Many  prepared  fluxes  have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time  for 

t^tSy^ZfZ'^'  "^"^  ^^^^^^^ 

A  liquid  flux  used  by  jewelers  and  found  useful  in  dental  solderings 
slxt^n  n.^  dissolving  equal  parts  of  borax  and  boric  acid  in  aboSt 
sixteen  parts  01  water. 

meSTdrJ^'f^""*  classification  of  furnaces  is  according  to  the 
^vT;  t^  f  ^""^  supplying  air,  viz.,  (1)  Blast-furnaces,  (2)  chim- 
fuTnies".'  ^^'"'^  wind 

«„ffiif  ^^r"^''^'  supplied  with  air  from  a  source  under  pressure 
sufficient  o  overcome  the  resistance  to  its  free  passage  presented  bv  tl^ 

Ws  oT  =1    ''^'\        ^"^^         ^^^^^  the'olcLt "ndl;™^^^^^^^ 
Winvoirs  1"^^^^^^^  contrivance.    The  open-hearth  blacksn^th's 
ge  involves  the  use  of  the  same  principles  as  the  completely  closed-in 
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blast-furnaces  of  gigantic  dimensions'  in  use  for  working  and  reducing 
the  various  compounds  of  iron.  Fig.  131  is  a  vertical  section  through 
a  blast  furnace. 

Fig.  131 


Fig.  132. 


Sectional  view  of  blast-furnace. 


Fig.  133. 


r 


Reverberatory  furnace. 


Crucible  furnace. 


r  in  the  Middlesborou^h  district.  En.land,  is  a  furnace  103).  feet  in  hei.ht.  and  of  33.000  cub.c 


feet  capacity. 
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heated  gases  on  their  way  to  the  atmosphere.  The  reverberatory 
furnace  is  a  type  of  this  class.  Fig.  131  represents  a  vertical  section 
of  the  reverberatory  furnace. 

The  characteristic  point  in  this  furnace  is,  that  the  fire-chamber  A 
is  separate  from  the  one  in  which  the  material  to  be  operated  upon  is 
placed — the  heat  and  flame  passing  over  the  charge,  as  from  A,  D,  E. 
B  is  a  low  wall  dividing  the  fireplace  from  the  working  bed  C,  and  is 
known  as  the  fire-bridge.  At  the  opposite  end  there  is  sometimes  a 
second  bridge  of  less  height  called  the  flue-bridge,  E.  The  ore  is  intro- 
duced from  hoppers  at  H,  the  slag  is  withdrawn  at  K,  and  the  metal 
run  out  by  a  tap-hole  at  L. 

For  melting  gold  and  silver,  as  for  all  ordinary  melting  operations, 
Mr.  Makins  recommends  one  after  the  style  of  Fig.  133,  which  is  known 
as^  a  crucible  furnace.  This  may  be  built  in  an  ordinary  house-flue 
with  a  chimney  whose  height  is  about  thirty  times  the  diameter  of  the 
furnace— or  thirty  feet  in  height,  for  a  furnace  of  one  foot  in  diameter. 

A  third  class  of  furnaces  are  known  as  Muffle  Furnaces,  and  under  this 
head  are  to  be  found  the  assayer's  furnace  and  the  continuous-gum 
furnace.  The  principle  of  these  is  the  avoidance  of  contact  of  the  sub- 
stance heated  with  either  fuel  or  flame.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  a  muffle,  which  is  a  chamber  communicating  with  the  external 
air  and  into  which  the  article  to  be  heated  is  introduced.  This  chamber 
or  muffle  is  contained  in  the  combustion  chamber,  and  is  surrounded 
by  the  burning  fuel  but  does  not  communicate  with  the  combustion 
chamber. 

Dental  Laboratory  Furnaces.— For  melting   metals    in  the  dental 
laboratory,  the  small,  compact  blast  furnace  devised  by  Mr  Fletcher 
and  shown  in  Fig.  30  and  described  on  page  36,  is  the  simplest  and 
most  convenient.    It  is  thoroughly  effective  and  has  sufficient  capacity 
tor  the  usual  laboratory  operations. 

For  minor  melting  procedures,  such  as  the  fusing  of  small  quantities 
ot  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  or  in  soldering,  some  one  of  the  various 
torms  ot  the  blowpipe  is  usually  employed.  These  instruments, 
together  with  the  method  of  their  use  are  described  in  the  previous 
chapter.  It  may  be  further  remarked  that  in  using  them  reduction  is 
much  more  easily  efi^ected  by  the  employment  of  a  block  of  charcoal 
as  a  support.  It  not  only  assists  in  heating  the  bead  of  metal  by  becom- 
ing hot,  but  It  also  assists  in  the  reducing  action  by  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  oxide,  forming  carbon  dioxide,  and  liberating  the  metal. 

ALLOYS. 

by'Yusion.^ compound  or  mixture  of  two  or  more  metals  efl-ected 

Fe^'mefr  °^       "  u""'"  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^"ry. 

iron  cop'er  le??         '^"^  P"^"'  ^^^^^  ^^e  exception  of 

ITauS  us^^^^^^^  '"^  aluminum;  tliey  are  more 

irequently  used  for  technical  purposes  in  the  form  of  alloys.  Every 
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industrial  application  requires  special  qualities  that  may  not  exist  in 
any  single  metal,  but  which  may  be  produced  by  the  proper  mixture 
of  two  or  more.  For  example,  silver  and  gold  are  much  too  soft  and 
pliable  for  plate,  coin,  or  jewelry,  but  by  the  addition  of  certain  amounts 
of  copper  they  are  rendered  harder  and  more  elastic,  while  their  color 
and  other  valuable  qualities  are  not  impaired.  Copper  is  also  too  soft 
and  tough  to  be  wrought  in  a  lathe,  but  when  alloyed  with  zinc  it  forms 
a  hard,  beautiful,  yellow-colored  alloy  known  as  brass,  of  great  usefulness 
and  more  easily  worked  than  the  pure  metal. 

Alloys  are  extremely  interesting,  from  a  scientific  standpomt,_for  they 
may  be  regarded  not  only  as  mere  mixtures  of  metals,  but  in  many 
instances  as  true  chemical  compounds.  Mattliiessen^  regarded  it  as 
probable  that  the  condition  of  an  alloy  of  two  metals  m  a  melted  state 
may  be  either  that  of  (1)  a  solution  of  one  metal  in  another;  (2)  a 
chemical  combination  ;  (3)  a  mechanical  mixture  or;  (4)  a  solution  or 
mixture  of  two  or  all  of  the  above;  and  that  similar  differences  may 
exist  as  to  its  condition  in  the  solid  state,  defining  a  solid  solution  as. 
"a  perfectly  homogeneous  diffusion  of  one  body  m  another.  _ 

The  Physical  Properties  of  Alloys.— The  physical  properties  ot  an 
alloy  cannot  be  anticipated  from  those  of  its  constituent  metals  and 
are  only  determinable  by  actual  experiment.  Very  minute  proportions 
of  some  metals  added  to  others  will  produce  an  alloy  with  proper- 
ties foreign  to  either  of  the  constituents.  Thus,  a  small  quantity  of 
I  lead  fused  with  gold  will  produce  a  brittle  alloy,  though  each  metal 

!     Spedfic^Gravity.-If  this  property  be  calculated  as  the  mean  of  that 
of  the  component  metals  of  the  alloy,  the  result  may  be  greater  than 
equal  to,  or  less  than  the  actual  specific  gravity  of  the  alloy  determined 
by  experiment.   Thus,  the  alloys  of  silver  and  gold  have  a  less  specific 
the  theoiitical  m/an  of  the  components;  whereas  copper 


Alloys  possessing  a  greater  specific 
gravity  than  the  mean  of  their 
components. 
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Alloys  having  a  lower  specific  gravity 
than  the  mean  of  their 
components. 
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I  British  Association  Reports,  1863,  p.  97. 
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It  is  common  among  authorities  who  publish  determinations  upon 
specific  gravities  of  the  alloys  to  give  the  calculated  as  well  as  the  ob- 
served specific  gravity. 

The  Color. — The  color  of  an  alloy  usually  resembles  that  of  the  metal 
which  predominates.  Some  few  exceptions  are  quite  notable;  for 
instance,  gold  2  to  6,  and  silver  1  part  produces  an  alloy  of  a  greenish 
color,  and  it  is  said  that  -^j  part  of  silver  is  suflacient  to  modify  the 
color  of  gold.  Nickel  and  copper  form  alloys  varying  from  copper- 
red  to  the  bluish-white  of  nickel.  With  a  content  of  30  per  cent,  of 
nickel  the  alloy  is  silver  white;  while  with  zinc,  copper  yields  a  variety 
of  shades,  from  the  silver  white  of  brass  consisting  of  copper  43,  and 
zinc  57  parts,  to  that  of  red  brass,  which  contains  80  per  cent,  or  more 
of  copper. 

Malleability,  Ductility,  and  Tenacity. — These  properties  are  generally 
very  much  modified  by  alloying.  As  a  rule  the  malleability  and  duc- 
tility are  decreased,  even  when  two  malleable  and  ductile  metals,  such 
as  gold  and  lead,  are  alloyed  together — a  very  small  content  of  lead 
destroying  the  malleability  and  ductility  of  the  noble  metal.  Again, 
copper  94  and  tin  6  parts  form  an  exceedingly  brittle  alloy.  Generally 
the  ductility  decreases,  while  the  hardness  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  constituent  metals  increases  to  a  considerable  extent;  for  example, 
gold  and  platinum,  two  very  ductile  and  soft  metals,  afford  an  alloy 
much  harder  and  of  greater  elasticity  than  either.  Gold  and  silver, 
being  too  soft  for  currency,  are  alloyed  with  10  per  cent,  of  copper, 
which  gives  them  the  required  hardness.  A  few  metals,  antimony, 
for  instance,  possess  the  property  of  making  metals  harder.  Mr.  Makins 
states  that  yg-Vrr  P^rt  of  this  brittle  metal  will  make  gold  quite 
unworkable.  As  a  rule,  a  brittle  and  a  ductile  metal  afford  a  brittle 
alloy;  yet  copper  and  zinc. yield  a  malleable  and  ductile  alloy  in  brass. 

The  tenacity  is  generally  very  much  increased,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  results  of  Matthiessen's  experiments.  Wires  of  the  same 
gauge  were  employed,  and  the  weights  causing  their  rupture  before 
and  after  alloying  noted  as  follows: 


Copper,  unalloyed 

Tin, 

Lead, 

Gold, 

Silver,  " 
Platinum,  " 
Iron,  " 


Pounds  at  rupture. 
25  to  30 
under  7 
"  7 
20  to  25 
45  "  50 
.  45  "  50 
80  "  90 


Copper,  alloyed  with  12  per  cent.  Tin  . 
Tin,  "         "    "        "  Copper 

Lead,         "        "    Tin  . 
Gold,         "        "  Copper 
Silver,        "        "    Platinum  . 
Steel  (iron  compounded  with  carbon) 


Pounds  at  rupture. 
80  to  90 
7 
7 

70 

75  to  SO 
.    above  200 
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Fusibility —The  fusing  point  of  an  alloy  is  always  lower  than  that  of 
the  least  fusible  metal  entering  into  its  composition,  and  is  sometimes 
lower  than  that  of  any  of  the  components.    Thus  an  alloy  composed 
of  10  parts  lead  and  4  parts  tin  fuses  at  470°  ¥.,  melting  lower  than  the 
less  fusible  lead  (617°  F.),  but  at  a  greater  temperature  than  tm  (442 
F.);  and  an  alloy  composed  of  4  parts  lead,  2  parts  tm,  5  to  8  parts 
bismuth,  and  1  to  2  parts  cadmium  (Wood's  metal)  melts  at  140  to 
161°  F.,  lower  than  that  of  any  of  its  constituents— tm  bemg  the  most 
fusible  (442°  F  ).   Alloys  of  lead  and  silver,  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  the  latter,  are  more  fusible  than  lead,  and  sodium  and  potassmm 
form  an  alloy  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  ^ 

Matthiessen^  explains  why  the  fusing  point  of  alloys  is  uniform  y 
lower  than  the  mean  of  those  of  their  constituents:  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  matter  in  the  soHd  state  exhibits  excess  of  attraction 
over  repulsion,  while  in  the  liquid  state  these  forces  are  balanced,  and 
in  the  gaseous  state  repulsion  predominates  over  attraction.  Let  us 
assume  that  similar  particles  of  matter  attract  each  other  moi^  power- 
fully than  dissimilar  ones  attract  each  other.  It  will  then  follow  that 
the  attraction  subsisting  between  the  particles  of  a  mix  ure  will  be 
sooner  overcome  by  repulsion  than  will  the  attraction  m  th^  eas^  ^ 
homogeneous  body;  hence,  mixtures  should  fuse  more  readily  than 

their  constituents."  ,    »  „    i     i      j  •  o^tv,^. 

Sonorousness.-This  property  is  most  wonderfully  developed  m  some 

instances  by  alloying.    Copper  and  tin,  two  metals  w^-^  P-^^ 
quality  in  but  a  small  degree  comparatively,  unite  to  form  an  alloy 

^Tdu^t;:"^^  of  conductivity  either  for  e«  or 

heat,  in  an  alloy  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  pure  ^^M-  /j^^^^^^ 
ta^e  is  taken  of  the  high  electric  resistance  m  some  of  the  alloys 
sufh  L  &rman  silver,  for  measuring  the  resistance  of  long  Imes  of 
ZelvZh  wire,  the  electromotive  force  or  working  power  of  batter  es 
fo^x^^^g  rheostats  and  other  apparatus  for  controlling  the  electric 

"SeTomposition.-Heat  decomposes  alloys  containing  f-^ile  metals 
like  mercury  or  zinc.  It  requires  a  temperature  much  above  the  boi  - 
n.  p^inrof  the  metal,  however,  to  completely  separate  all  traces  of  it 
f^L  af  aUoy  and  in  most  instances  this  cannot  be  accomplished  even 
tn  ::::tS'the  assistance  of  chemical  agency 
taminated  with  tin,  the  latter  cannot  be  ^^^^^^^^  "^^^^^^ 

the  mass  should  be  heated  bright  red.  .  , 

A^neali^g  and  Tempering.-Annealing  is  a  process  employed  n  the 
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ture,  produced  by  hammering,  long-continued  vibration,  rolling,  or 
sudden  cooling.  Bell  metal  is  brittle,  and  cracks  under  the  hammer, 
cold  as  well  as  heated.  If  it  be  repeatedly  brought  to  a  dark-red  heat 
and  quickly  cooled  by  immersion  in  water,  its  brittleness  is  so  far 
decreased  that  it  can  be  hammered  and  stamped. 

_  The  dentist,  in  swaging  a  flat  sheet  of  gold  alloy  to  conform  to  his 
dies,  must  stop  at  intervals  and  anneal  the  piece  of  metal  to  prevent 
its  splitting  under  his  blows  and  pressure. 

It  is  said  sudden  changes  of  temperature  have  the  effect,  almost 
invariably,  of  rendering  metals  brittle.  Gold,  silver  and  platinum, 
should  be  heated  for  a  re-arrangement  of  their  molecular  structure 
and  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  Lead,  tin,  and  zinc  are  annealed  by  im- 
mersion in  water,  which  is  then  made  to  boil  and  cool  slowly.  Steel 
should  not  be  annealed  in  an  open  fire,  as  the  carbon  which  enters  the 
iron  as  an  element  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  steel. 

Oxidation.— Alloys  are  usually  more  easily  oxidized  than  their  con- 
stituents. Mr.  Makins^  says:  "The  superior  oxidizability  of  one 
constituent  of  an  alloy  appears  to  be  assisted  by  galvanic  action  set 
up.  i  his  IS  always  the  case  where  an  electro-negative,  or  acid-forming 
metal,  is  alloyed  with  an  electro-positive,  or  base-producing  one  Chem- 
ical action  is,  therefore,  generally  more  energetic  on  an  alloy  than  upon 
a  simple  metal;  and,  indeed,  metals  which  when  unalloyed  are  unaf- 
ected  by  an  acid,  will  be  acted  upon  by  the  same  acid  when  alloyed 
with  another  metal  which  is  soluble  in  the  acid  employed.  Thus  plati- 
num IS  quite  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  if  it  be  alloyed  with  a  lar<.e 
proportion  of  silver,  it  will  be  dissolved  with  the  silver  by  the  nitric 
acid  and  that  to  the  extent  of  a  tenth  of  the  weight  of  silver  " 

Neariy  all  metals  in  a  state  of  fusion  have  a  tendency  to  dissolve  a 
greater  or  ess  amount  of  their  oxides;  and  this  is  particularly  true  of 
favT;hl'  ^  «tate  of  solution,  a  condition  most 

unZ^t     .f'^^'^'l-'^'^"^^  illustration  of  this  came 

under  the  authors  notice  in  a  dental-amalgam  alloy  prepared  by  Dr. 

aluminum  ""'th'""'''*'"^      ^  P'^'^  ^  part  each  of  silveJ  and 

aluminum,  fhere  was  no  exceptional  difficulty  in  thoroughly  blend- 
12  the  constituents,  and  the  alloy  resembled  the  ordinL^  dental- 

.2^^  ^^f  preventive  against  this  formation  of  oxides  nnd  their 
subsequent  absorption  is  to  protect  the  molten  alloy  by  a  kyer  of  nu 
venzed  charcoal  or  some  of  the  fluxes.    A  reductio^of  mTch  of  ^die" 

«rdt,^s  iJzir       suites  o^ 
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Zinc  and  the  alloys  used  in  the  dental  laboratory  for  making  dies, 
after  repeated  meUing  and  casting  in  contact  with  the  air,  often  become 
thick  and  pasty  from  dissolved  oxides;  and  their  valuable  working 
qualities  are  so  seriously  impaired  that  they  fail  to  copy  the  fine  lines 
of  the  mold  and  produce  a  perfect  die.  Their  properties  may  be 
restored  to  some  extent  by  melting  under  pulverized  charcoal  or 
tallow,  and  vigorously  stirring  with  a  stick  of  green  wood,  or  by  dis- 
solvino-  in  the  molten  metal  a  small  quantity  of  aluminum. 

InflSence  of  Certain  Metals  in  AUoys.— Certain  metals  when  present 
in  an  alloy  confer  upon  it  definite  properties  which  are  in  many  uistances 
characteristic;  thus,  in  a  general  way,  mercury,  cadmmm,  and  bismuth 
increase  fusibility;  tin,  hardness  and  tenacity;  antimony  and  arsenic, 
hardness  and  brittleness.  . 

Solder  —A  solder  is  an  alloy  or  metal  used  for  cementing  or  binding 
metallic  surfaces  or  margins  together,  and  the  process  is  usually  effected 
by  heat.    Ordinary  solders  may  be  hard  or  soft. 

The  Hard  Solders  comprise  those  which  require  a  red  heat  tor 

their  melting.  i  x-      -^i,  a 

The  Soft  Solders  are  those  used  by  plumbers  and  tinsniiths,  and 
consist  principally  of  lead  and  tin,  with  sometimes  an  addition  ot 

bismuth.  „         .  ,  +„ 

•Brazier's  Solder,  for  uniting  the  surfaces  of  copper,  brass  etc.,  is 
usually  composed  of  copper  and  zinc,  nearly  equal  parts,  with  a  small 
addition  of  tin,  and  sometimes  antimony. 

Silver  is  the  proper  solder  for  German-silver  articles,  and  gold  or  an 
alloy  of  gold  and  platinum  for  platinum.  ,  ,     i     ^  * 

In  soldering,  the  surfaces  or  edges  to  be  united  must  be  kept  free 
from  oxidation  and  dirt.  To  keep  them  unoxidized  durmg  the  opera- 
tion several  fluxes  are  used,  such  as  dehydrated  borax  or  some  of  the 
rehable  prepared  compounds  on  the  market  for  gold,  silver,  b  ass 
or  coppe?  soldering;  rosin,  or  a  solution  of  zinc  ch  oride  fo.  tm  plate, 
zinc  chloride  for  zinc,  and  rosin  and  tallow  for  lead  and  tin 

IZI  the  requirements  of  a  good  gold  so  der  the  most  important 
are  carat,  color,  strength,  and  fusing  point.  In  fineness  it  should  be 
equar  or  nearl^  equal,  to  the  plate,  its  color  and  strength  a.  near 
a2  poss^l^lc  the  same,  while  the  fusing  point  should  be  a  trifle  lower- 
the  nearer  the  melting  point  of  the  plate,  the  better  the  results. 

To  obtain  these  qualities  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  a  solder  by  the 
addition  o  some  mltal  which  will  fuse  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
any  of  the  various  parts  of  the  plate.  Zinc  is  admirably  suited  for  this 
nuCe  and  is  generally  used,  since  it  permits  of  a  solder  a.  fine  or 
Searly  as  fine,  a?  the  plate.  In  addition  to  this  it  also  possesses  the 
adl^^ge  of  'yielding  I  .ce  fluid  ^I^^^^IT^Z 
mitting  it  to  flow  very  freely.    On  account  oi  ,„i„„„p„t 

voiatiiLtion  which  take,  place,  ::^j,:^Tt 

Irfacr^inS  I  ^e:r.'rre  pttefrK.  soldering,  with  the 
'^Tte 'picess  ot  soldering  is  a  cementation  by  superficial  alloying, 
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and  IS  admirably  illustrated  in  the  operation  of  soldering  platinum  bases 
with  pure  gold  for  continuous-gum  dentures.    By  means  of  the  blow 
pipe  the  gold  is  flowed  over  the  platinum  surfaces  thus  joining  them 
If  the  joint  IS  not  well  made,  and  an  intervening  space  is  filled  with 
gold,  this  IS  not  as  strong  as  a  close  joint.   This,  however,  is  all  reme 
died  during  the  process  of  baking  the  body  and  enamel,  as  the  high 
heat  required  for  this  so  diminishes  the  cohesive  power  of  the  platinum 
that  It  readily  and  completely  alloys  with  the  gold,  producing  a  stronger 
joint  of  a  platinum-gold  alloy,  which  is  observed  to  be  the  same  color 
as  the  platinum. 

Autogenous  Soldering  is  a  process  of  soldering  by  direct  fusion  of 
the  contiguous  parts,  without  the  intervention  of  a  more  fusible  alloy 
It  is  extensively  used  in  uniting  ends  of  bands  for  collar  crowns 
_  Preparation  of  AUoys.-This  would  seem  to  be  a  simple  ta^k,  but 
in  order  to  produce  an  accurate  result  it  is  far  from  being  as  easy  as  it 
may  seem  Most  alloys  are  prepared  by  directly  meltiSg  the  metak 
together,  but  much  skill,  judgment,  and  experience  are^equir^d  to 
determine  when  it  is  best  to  add  each  constituent,  and  the  amount  of 
each  to  be  used,  to  protect  the  molten  mass,  and  to  handle  it  generally 

ihe  metal  having  the  highest  fusing  point  is  generally  melted  first 
and  the  others  are  added  in  the  reverst  order  of  Iheir  fusibility 

deJtV7^'''^        r  u  ^«°^bined  frequenily  ren- 

der the  formation  of  a  homogeneous  mass  very  difficult  In  some 
instances  the  heavier  metal  tends  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  carrying  w  tMt 
a  small  quantity  of  the  other,  while  the  lighter,  floating  above  r^  ains 
a  small  quantity  of  the  heavier.  For  instance,  ^nly  a  smTpripordon 
of  zinc  will  unite  with  lead,  or  aluminum  with  bismuth;  but  iTruTe 
metals  mix  perfectly  in  the  fluid  state.   When,  however  the  fluid 

of  metals  Tfluid  m  t  from  those  possibly  true  chemical  combination! 

centrating  in  the  fluid  rp« J,,!  'fP™^'^'  the  other  constituent  con- 
position,  when  it  w"  11  sohd^v  I  7  ^-"^  f  ^"^'"^  ^o^- 

wood  isT„„  o/fe  cainit  """^  "f  *«e  sticks  the 
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in^  in  the  fused  mass,  contribute  to  its  intimate  mixture  The  stirring 
sSkl  conrue  for  sUe  time  and  the  alloy  then  cooled  as  rapidly  as 

^°^r  preparing  alloys  in  a  small  way  a  crucible  is  used  and  the  alloy 
is  !oW  suLble  flux  to  protect  it  from  the  action  of  atmos- 

IS  coyerea  w  guarded  agamst:  (1)  bss  by 

tX^.  (2)°  OS.  bTvoUtilization;  (3)  ,L  by  chemical  con.b,„aUon 
Wiethe  fli;  (4)  lis  by  fractu.  or  -1^^-  o  tl.  cj-  c*,.  ^^^^^ 
The  first  may  be  P-ven^  d  ^7  *  .,"5  "charcoal.    The  second  loss 
or  covering  "„dLor  to  alloy  a  metal  of  a  high  fusmg 

usually  occurs  through  an  en«av  '         Under  such  circum- 

itrtreT^^^iraj;^^^^ 

ml=!t::\e«"4^^^^^^^^^^^ 

well  known  that  m  much  borax  a  P°;*;°^^ ^y^^^",  ^^^^^^^  article;  and 
fectly  saturated,  and  this  is  ^fP^^Jf"^;;^ j/^^  which,  with 

if  melted  with  some  base  metals  ^l^^^^^^^.^^'^/i^^^^,^^^^^^^^^  Hen^e,  by 
the  sodium  borate,  forms  double  'f^'f^^^^^^^^^^  will  be 

fusing  some  ^f^^^^^  fS  guarded  against 

lost  m  chemical  combination     x  ^^^^j^ 

by  careful  selection  of  ^^'^^^^k^  J  jXible  is  all  tliat  is  necessary, 
be  made,  the  ordinary  clay  or  Hessian  ^J"^^ 

and,  indeed,  ff^J!^^.:^:\^^^o^on^.,  coUive  fluxes 
out  danger  of  loss,  but  it  is  iiau        t;     „       ^    ^1    preparation  of 
allowing  the -olten  alloy  to  esc  pe  l^^l^^^^^^,  JJ^  graphite 
expensive  alloys  from  ^o^k  metals  m       f  j  ^^  ^^^^^ 

or  graphite  and  clay  crucibles  often  ^  form  chem- 

I^n  sLe  instances  espeaal^ J^^^^^^^^^     ^e  oJ  lowest  fusing  point 
ical  combinations,  it  may  be  best  to  melt  me 

first,  and  then  dissolve  f /^^^^^^f  Xle  ^  clifiieult 

fusing  point  may  be  l^^^^ed  m  one  cruc^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

of  fusion  are  melted  m  another,  t  en  combine 

•'Many  alloys,"  says  Mr  Brann  P^^;;;^ /^^^      being  formed  in 

ing  their  nature  by  ^^P^^^^^.         f  dVerlSs  ^^^^^^^  ^vell  as 

thl  case,  which  show  ---f^^^^^^^^^^^  ge/erally  higher 

chemically.   The  meltmg  points  of  the  new      y^^^^  ^^^^.^.^^ 
than  those  of  the  original  am  tliei  ^^^^^^  frequently 

rub^:,=^co^^^^^^^^^  rtSTuK^boU  be  ejected  as  rap.dly 

as  possible."  ,    _  at  present  used  in  the  prep- 

Vough  most  of  the  ""-'fJ^'^ii^P  „„d  gold  are  more  fre- 

aration  of  alloys,  copper,  zmc,  tm,  lead. 
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quently  employed  than  all  others.  Alloys  containing  nickel  have  become 
of  great  importance  as  well  as  those  in  which  aluminum  is  a  con- 
stituent. 

Mr.  Brannt  recommends  for  experimentation  that  metals  be  added 
to  each  other  in  certain  quantities  by  weight,  that  is,  according  to  their 
atomic  weights,  and  claims  that  in  this  manner  alloys  of  determined 
characteristic  properties  are,  as  a  rule,  produced;  or,  if  such  does  not 
answer  the  demands  of  the  alloy,  the  object  may  be  obtained  by  taking 
two,  three,  or  more  equivalents  of  the  metal,  exception  being  made  in 
the  cases  of  arsenic  and  such  elements. 


GOLD. 


Aurum.  Symbol,  Au. 

Atomic  weight,  195.7.  MaUeability,  first  rank 

Melting  point,  1100°  (2012°  F.).  Tenacity,  fifth  rank 

Ductihty,  first  rank.  Specific  gravity  (cast),  19.265. 

Conductivity  (heat),  53.20.  Conductivity  (electricity),  77.96. 

(Silver  being  100.) 

Occurrence.-Gold  is  found  in  nature  chiefly  in  the  metallic  state, 
or  as  native  gold  and  less  frequently,  in  combination  with  tellurium 
lead  and  silver.    It  is  also  found  combined,  or,  perhaps,  more  strictly 
speaking  minutely  mixed  with  pyrites  and  other  sulphides,  more  com- 
monly called  "sulphurettes." 

Native  Gold  occurs  rather  frequently  in  crystals  belonging  to  the 
cubic  system,  the  octahedron  being  the  commonest  form,  but  other 
and  complex  combinations  have  been  observed.  Large  crystals  are 
rarely  well  defined  owing  to  the  softness  of  the  metal,  the  pi ts  beW 
commonly  rounded.  The  most  characteristic  forms,  however  are  hf 
nuggets  or  pepites.  These,  when  of  a  weight  less  than  one-qia'er  to 
one-halt  an  ounce,  are  known  as  gold  dust 

Except  the  larger  nuggets,  which  are  usually  more  or  less  angular 
or  rregular,  gold  is  generally  found  in  a  bean-shaped  or  somewha 
flattened  form,  the  smallest  particles  being  scales  of  scarcely  appre 
ciable  thickness,  and  owin^  to  their  small  hnll-    n=  ^  fPPf^ 

their  snrfpn,.  ihL  t  ^  ^"^'^  ^^^'^  bulk,  as  compared  with 
awTv  hv  n  '  ?  ^'^^"^"tly  suspended  in  water  and  may  be  washed 
away  by  a  rapid  ^current ;  hence,  they  are  known  as  float  gold. 

pli^er-of-^arTmc;^^  ^^"t?      ^""^  -veral 

Srelns  o  rt^'n    ^T?  ^"^^  ""^^^^'^  ^"""^^       the  various 

L  taCout  «  11  ;  Tr'  ^"'^'^  '^"^'^  P^^^^  «f  ever  found 
o.mr.2      .  ^all'-^i-at,  Victoria,  Australia.    It  weighed  2166  trov 

ounces,  and  was  va hipd  it        eco    tu  ^  i    ""-'s'"-"  ^loo  iroy 

in  the  Vt    I        ^'^^^.'^  ^      iS'41,»82.    Ihe  second  arrest  was  disrnvprpd 

ouL;,  :::ri:z^:i7^"Zm  ^-'^'^ 

the  mlte,ai3tr»lf  """'n«°'''        '1"''^  ">  of 
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Analysis  of 
Locality. 
Europe  : 

British  Isles — 

Vigra  and  Clogau  . 
Wicklow  (River)  . 
Transylvania 

Asia  : 

Russian  Empire — 
Brezovsk 
Ekaterinburg 

Africa  : 

Ashantee 

America  : 
Brazil  . 

Central  America 

Titiribi 

California 

Mariposa 

Cariboo 

Australia  : 

South  Australia 
Ballarat 


Native  Gold 


FROM  Various  Localities. 
Gold.  Silver.  Iron. 


90.16 
92.32 
60.49 


91.88 
98.96 

90.05 

94.00 
88.05 
76.41 
90.12 
81.00 
84.25 

87.78 
99.25 


9.26 
6.17 
38.74 


8.03 
0.16 

9.94 

5.85 
11.96 
23.12 

9.01 
18.70 
14.90 

6.07 
0.65 


Trace. 
0.7S 


Copper. 


Trace. 


Trace. 
0.05 


0.77 


0.09 
0.35 


0.87 


0.03 


6.15 


The  most  important  minerals  containing  gold  are: 

Sylvanite,  or  graphic  telhirium.  (AgAu)Te,  contammg  24  to  26 

per  cent.  .  .  + 

"^Calaverite,  AuTe,,  contammg  42  per  cent.  indefinite 
Naevagite,  or  foliate  tellurium,  of  a  complex  and  rather  mdetimte 

Native  Amalgam  of  gold  is  found  in  California,  but  rarely  in  any 

considerable  quantities.  i     +  +v,o  ^nrth's  crust  that  few 

Gold  is  ^Y'^^lXt^i^^oit^  "^^     ™H  has  been 
regions  may  be  said  to  be  destiuue  oi  s  g  .,,ffirient  for  econom- 

foSnd  in  comparatively  'ew.'oeaht.es  m  quant  t.es^  u^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

ical  extraction.  The  princ.pa  =^''5^  °  ^  Ural  Mountains, 
from  Africa,  California,  Australia,  Mexico,  Brazil,  ur 

Transylvania,  Alaska,  etc.  ^    considered  under 

The  association  and  distribution  of  go^  ™-^y  ,  „||„,ial 

two  different  heads  namely,  or  disin- 

Sg^rnTttrtriT^garX  t  fi.t,  it  is  usually  found  m 
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quartz  veins  or  reefs  traversing  slaty  or  crystalline  rocks,  either  alone 
or  associated  with  such  metals  as  iron,  copper,  tellurium,  and  rarely 
bismuth,  or  such  minerals  as  magnetic  and  arsenical  pyrites,  galena, 
specular  iron  ore,  and  silver  ore,  and  rarely  with  the  sulphides  of  molyb- 
denum, tungstate  of  calcium,  bismuth,  and  tellurium  minerals. 

In  the  second  or  alluvial  class  (placers)  of  deposits  it  is  associated 
chiefly  with  those  minerals  of  great  density  and  hardness,  such  as 
platinum,  iridum,  and  other  metals  of  the  platinum  group,'  tinstone, 
chromic,  magnetic,  and  brown  iron  ores,  diamond,  sapphire,  ruby' 
topaz,  etc.,  which  represent  the  more  durable  original  constituents  of 
the  rocks  whose  disintegration  has  furnished  the  detritus. 

Refining  Gold.— Unless  it  can  be  utilized  the  accumulation  of  gold 
m  the  form  of  scraps,  filings,  etc.,  in  the  dental  laboratory  and  operating 
room  frequently  becomes  a  source  of  considerable  loss  to  the  dentist 
because  he  is  not  familiar  with  the  methods  of  refining  or  lacks  the 
necessary  apparatus. 

Some  forms  of  scrap  gold,  such  as  old  fillings,  need  only  to  be  melted 
with  the  proportion  of  silver,  copper,  or  both,  to  produce  the  desired 
alloy  _  Otliers,  as  scrap  plate  of  known  carat,  may  be  utilized  by  simplv 
remelting  and  rolling.  ^       F  j 

•  ^ro^ns.  plates,  bridges,  mixed  filings  containing  more  or  less 

iron  from  the  file,  zinc  lead,  antimony,  and  other  base  metals  may  be 
converted  into  malleable  gold  by  simply  roasting  with  such  fluxes  as 
will  combine  chemically  with  the  base  metals  and  remove  them 

Sweepings  may  be  washed  and  then  carried  through  the  same  process 
which  IS  known  as  "  roasting."  ^ 

The  Roasting  Process.-A  method  for  rendering  brittle  gold  malleable 
Th  s  process  may  be  most  satisfactorily  emploved  where  the  aoDroxi 
mate  carat  of  the  bulk  of  the  scraps  is  known  and  the  goTd  rsusTcted 
of  being  unworkable  because  of  the  admixture  of  basf  metak  ^ 

ihe  larger  pieces  should  be  removed  from  the  accumulation  and 
the  smaller  ones  with  the  filings  freed  from  as  much  iron  and  steeras 
po  ible  by  a  good  magnet.  All  should  then  be  placed  in  a  previously 
well-boraxed  and  tested  graphite  crucible,  with  the  addition  of  suffic  eiS^ 
potassium  carbonate  to  well  cover  the  charge;  the  object  of  thraXf 

icTestd'fiItT'  "'r  ""T"'  ^  ^1^^" '  p-mitti^rti-  stVpt: 

ticles  and  filings  to  sink  and  accumulte  in  one  mass.  ^ 

The  furnace  Fig.  30)  should  be  placed  beneath  a  fume  chimney  or 
by  a  window  with  an  outward  draught,  that  the  f umes ^scap f^om 

Ihe  healh  of  T'""'  T  "^^^  '1^  ''""^''''^'^ '  thereby  S^eZg 
as  mar  h.  nnr..!LlT"'.r^'  d^m^gmg  such  instruments  and  tools 
results  is  thelClte    Th  f  ^onveinent  place  to  avoid  such 

in  such  a  manne  tW   H     ^"^^^^j,";'^^  ^e  placed  beneath  its  chimney 

When  thTZ.  l  r    u  ''^  '"^^^^''-^  ^^'•^'■e^' 

™a7be  begun  t  fi'^T'rr^  thoroughly  fused,  the  refining  process 
potLsium  We  rKNO  '"^n'""  the  oxidizing\agent, 

properly  V^o:::^l^J^^^  p"  Tle'^^^-r  t 
potassium  nitrate  is  to  furnish  ^^^^  ^  U^:,^lf  ^ 
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taminating  base  metals  beneath  the  flux,  thus  separating  them  from 
the  o-old  As  most  base  metals  are  easily  oxidized  under  these  eircum- 
stanees,  a  continuation  of  this  process  from  ten  mmutes  to  one  hour 
and  a  half,  according  to  the  quantity  of  material,  and  the  proportion 
of  base  metals  contained,  adding  the  nitrate  and  borax  as  required,  and 
maintaining  a  state  of  perfect  fusion  of  the  metal,  the  ingot,  when  made 
by  pouring  into  a  previously  warmed  and  oiled  mold,  will  be  found  to 

^^fhow'^ver^tpon  examination  it  is  found  to  be  still  brittle,  it  should 
be  placed  in  a  clean,  boraxed,  and  tested  crucible  heated,  and  brought 
to  a  perfect  state  of  fusion.    A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  finely  pul- 
verized vegetable  charcoal  and  ammonium  chloride  s^hould  then  be 
Idded;  at  first  sufficient  to  properly  coyer  and  protect  f  -oUen  mass 
and  afterward  a  small  quantity  at  a  time  as  it  as  needed.    When  the 
"etal  has  been  sufficiently  treated,  which  may  be  f --n-^^^^^^^^^ 
ing  small  quantities  and  sub  ecting  them  to  the  physical  tests  foi  ma 
lefb  hty,  the  crucible  is  to  be  removed  from  the  furnace  and  the  metal 
c^t  into  an  ingot  or  allowed  to  cool  in  the  crucible  as  a  button.  The 
J^Lnale  of  such  a  process  is  that  the  heat  of  the  crucible  breaks  up 
Se  chloride  compound,  liberating  the  chlorine  m  the  nascent  state 
which  n  turn  combines  with  the  metals  lead,  tin,  and  silver  contamed 
tte  gold  to  form  their  respective  chlorides.  These  are  either  volatihzed 
or  taken  up  by  the  flux,  the  gold  remaining  free  ot  them. 

Mercuric  chloride  is  sometimes  used  when  the  contamination  of  the 
goKtl  ead  or  tin  is  extensive,  or  where  it  is  desired  to  ™ve  a 
quantity  of  silver.   But  its  use  is  so  dangerous. on  account  of  the  fumes 

.iie      rrpol  fie,  *e  „L.e  of  the  ^^^^^ 

use  of  as  clasp  gold.  which  to  subsequently 

or  "  quartation,"  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  is  known  P 
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of  parting  gold.  This  is  accomplished  by  digesting  the  thinly  rolled 
or  granulated  alloy  of  silver  and  gold  in  either  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid. 

In  the  choice  of  metal  for  this  operation,  an  endeavor  should  be 
made  to  obtain  gold  containing  as  much  silver  as  possible,  and,  as  this 
will  require  an  additional  quantity  of  the  latter  metal  fused  with  it  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  operation,  it  is  of  course  an  object,  if  possible, 
to  employ  silver  which  contains  small  quantities  of  gold,  and  thus,' 
to  carry  on  a  double  refining  process  at  once. 

As_  the  actual  separation  of  the  two  is  effected  by  digesting  the  mix- 
ture in  hot  nitric  acid,  which,  while  it  is  a  ready  solvent  for  other  metals 
is  inactive  upon  gold,  it  may  be  asked:  Why  not  at  once  treat  the  alloy 
with  acid  mthout  such  alloying?  Such  would  be  quite  useless  for 
the  foreign  metals  being  in  so  small  a  relative  proportion,  the  acid  would 
only  remove  the  alloy  at  or  near  the  surface,  the  metal  being  sufficiently 
close  in  texture  to  mask  all  the  rest  from  the  action  of  the  acid. 

The  sulphuric  acid  process  is  doubly  recommended,  especially  when 
large  quantities  of  the  alloy  are  to  be  digested,  as  it  is  less  expensive 
and  the  gold  is  obtained  of  a  greater  degree  of  fineness.   The  oxidizing 
action  of  the  nitric  acid  is  of  especial  value,  however,  when  tin  o? 
antimony  is  present  in  the  batch  of  metal 

Preparation  of  the  Alloy  .-The  impure  gold  is  first  weighed  and  the 
approximate  weight  of  the  silver,  if  it  contains  any,  subtracted;  silver 
IS  then  added  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  less  the  amount  already 
contained  m  the  alloy,  thus  when  melted  forming  an  alloy  of  three 
parts  silver  and  one  part  impure  gold.  Hence  the  term  "quartation." 
ihese  proportions  are  then  fused  together  in  a  clean  and  boraxed  cruci- 
ble well  mixed,  and  either  poured  into  warmed  and  oiled  ingot  molds, 

0  be  subsequently  rolled,  or  dropped  while  molten  from  the  crucible 

T^e  laZ  "'.-'"^f  P^^P°^^  °f  granulation. 

1  he  latter  is  unquestionably  the  simplest  method  of  preparing  it  for 
he  digesting  process,  for,  if  poured  into  the  ingot  molds,  the  ally  wHl 

require  jolhng  to  a  very  thin  ribbon  (No.  35  gauge),  after  whfch  i 

because  the  gold  that  it  is  desired  to  refine   is  exceedingly  brittle 
The  alloy  being  thus  prepared,  is  ready  for  the  acid.  ^  ^ 

in  7 f  °f  ««s--For  this  process  the  prepared  alloy  is  placed 
in  a  Florence  flask  and  nitric  acid  to  the  amount  oi  about  o^e  and  on e- 

t  tester  fir'  hr^'^  i  ^f  p^"^^^       shouM  air; 

m£v  fr      i  ?^  P^^^^^t'        instantly  be  rendered 

"aLldltJ'  '""P^"'  Heat  the  flask  g  nt  y 

ous  aSfon  on  foT  -i"  be  given  off,  showing  vigor- 

lervinrtL  Jld  in  n^'  "^''^^^  ^i^«oIved, 

this  Iw^lnf      u  ^  blackish-brown  color  When 

h   s^I^rof'^heTi^raf  ^'TI  --^""^  ^^a^ 

adding  a  fresh  nort^on  '^"^1  P^^^^^ve  it, 

rise,  ^KJh  ZZ  ZtlT'r  ^"  ^"'^^^  ^^^^ 

icn  marks  the  termination  of  the  digesting  process.    The  acid 
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is  now  replaced  by  distilled  water  two  or  three  times,  for  the  purpose 
of  wa^shinff  the  gold  remaining.  At  length  filter  the  contents  of  the 
flask,  catching  the  gold  on  the  filter  paper,  add  a  sufhcient  quantity 
of  potassium  carbonate,  fold  the  paper  over  the  whole,  and  place  in  a 
previously  boraxed  crucible,  melt  and  pour  into  warmed  and  oiled 

'Tlldthus  refined  may  reach  ^Wo  fineness,  and  is  ready  for  any 

desirable  alloying. 

For  the  recovery  of  the  silver,  see  that  subject. 

Sulphuric  Acid  Process.-The  use  of  sulphuric  acid  for  the  operation 
is  preferred  by  many.    For,  as  was  stated,  it  is  more  economical;  and 
gold  so  refined  is  more  thoroughly  freed  from  silver;  indeed,  i  is 
said^hat  gold  having  been  previously  refined  by  the  means  of  nit  ic 
add  may  be  freed  of  still  more  silver  by  this  acid.    In  operating  the 
m^KlTare  so  mixed  that  the  gold  amounts,  at  most,  to  not  quite  half 
Te     igM  o?t?^  silver;  and  if'copper  is  contained  (wh^c^r  in  sma^l  pro- 
portion! facilitates  the  operation),  it  should  be  P^^;;;*:;/^^ 
if  too  much  be  present,  a  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper  will  be 
formed,  which  latter  is  insoluble  in  the  strong  acid  liquors.   Ihe  process 
raT  be  employed  for  silver  containing  very  small  quantities  o  gold 
?ll,  in  FrLce,  it  was  found  very  profitable  to  separate  the  gd^l  fiom 
old  five-franc  pieces,  which  contained  only  TiyTo      i. oo^  .  9     ' ,  ^ 

The  a^^oy  having  been  granulated,  as  before  described,  is  mtroduc  d 

This  first  boiUno-  is  continued  as  long  as  sulphur  dioxide  is  e^ol^eu, 

X-tod  washing  of  the  gold  with  foiling  w^er  .^^^^ 

as  the  sulphate  of  silver  is  a  very  msolub  e  ^^^t,  and  siU^^^^  PP^^^ 

when  confined  in  so  ac.d  a  menstruum   f^^^ J^^-e 

gold  is  then  dried,  melted,  and  poured,^as^  described 

This  process  affords  gold  as  pure  as  x  „  o  o  ■  |  ^jtl^er 

The  Preparation  of  ChemicaUy  Pine  Gold^  1^^^^^^^ 

in  the  form  of  powde.,  ^^^^'^^^'^^ ^^^^tl  ehemically  pure  nitro- 
purest  gold  that  can  be  obtained,  ^^^f  f  •   „okl  which  has 

hydrochloric  acid.^   The  best  -^^^enal  to  op^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 

been  refined  in  the  ordinary  :^^r-        ^^^^^V as  granulations  or  as 
powder,  as  it  is  precipitated  m  the  last  Pjo^^^^^  J   -  . 
plate.    The  acid  for  small  quantities  is  ^'f^^^^"^^^^^^^^     a  Bunsen 
fng  dish  placed  in  a  sand  bath  upon  a  tripod,  over  the 

.  one  volume  o.„..c.o  .wo  o...—  .cUUo..n..^^^^^^^^^ 
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burner,  beneath  a  chimney  or  near  an  open  window.  The  action  will 
be  tolerably  energetic  when  the  metal  is  first  introduced;  hence,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  ignite  the  burner  at  the  start,  but  as  the  action  slackens 
a  moderate  heat  may  be  applied. 

Instead  of  previously  mixing  the  acids,  the  hydrochloric  acid  may 
first  be  poured  over  the  metal,  and  the  nitric  acid  afterward  gradually 
added  in  small  portions,  the  function  of  the  nitric  acid  being  to  oxidize 
the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  converting  it  into  water,  while 
the  chlorine,  which  is  the  active  solvent,  is  hberated  in  the  nascent 
state  and  unites  with  the  gold,  converting  it  into  auric  chloride,  which 
dissolves. 

Each  ounce  of  gold  will  require  about  three  and  one-half  ounces  of 
mixed  acid  for  its  solution.    During  the  processs  of  solution  a  sediment 
will  be  noticed  in  the  bottom  of  the  evaporating  dish,  which  will  be 
recognized  by  the  operator  as  a  silver  chloride,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  silver  contained  in  the  gold  and  the  liberated  chlorine.    It  must 
not  be  expected  that  all  the  silver  will  be  directly  precipitated  to  the 
bottom  as  a  chloride,  for  the  liquor  is  strongly  acid,  and  some  may  be 
held  in  solution.    Therefore,  this  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  subsequent  pains  taken  to  throw  it  down  by  the  thorough  evapora- 
tion of  the  nitric  acid.    The  gold  having  been  dissolved,  the  solution 
IS  now  best  transferred  to  a  clean  dish  by  decantation,  leaving  the 
chloride  of  silver  in  the  first  and  the  solution  contained  in  the  second 
dish  heated  to  further  evaporate.    When  about  one-third  is  evaporated 
more  chloride  of  silver  will  be  found  to  have  been  separated  from  the 
solution  and  precipitated.    It  is  well,  therefore,  to  again  transfer  the 
solution  to  a  third  dish  by  decantation  and  evaporate  as  before,  care 
always  being  maintained  during  the  heating  not  to  apply  so  great  a 
temperature  as  to  decompose  the  auric  salt  which  adheres  to  the  sides 
of  the  dish  above  the  fluid. 

As  the  bulk  is  reduced  over  the  gentle  heat  by  evaporation,  small 
quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  to  be  added  from  time  to  time,  which 
has  the  efl'ect  of  liberating  nitrous  anhydride  by  decomposing  the  remain- 
ing nitric  acid  in  the  liquor;  these  additions  must,  however,  be  made 
very  cautiously,  for  the  action  produced  is  very  energetic,  and,  without 
due  precaution,  considerable  portions  of  the  now  rich  liquor  will  be 
thrown  out  of  the  dish  and  lost.  When  the  liquor  has  become  of  a  deep- 
red  color,  and  of  the  consistency  of  syrup,  it  is  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  heat  and  permitted  to  rest  for  a  time,  when  the  whole  of  the  auric 
chloride  will  crystallize,  forming  a  mass  of  prismatic  crystals. 

ihe  bottom  of  the  dish  is  now  carefully  wiped  ofl^  to  remove  any 
sand  or  dirt  that  may  have  collected  there  from  the  sand-bath,  and 
arirlnW  7^,.^*!  f.^"*^";-^  immersed  in  about  a  half  pint  of  distilled  water, 
acidulated  slightly  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  better  now  to  let  this 
solution  stand  a  week,  for  chloride  of  silver,  although  slightly  soluble 
in  a  very  strong  and  hot  acid  solution,  is  separated  by  dilution,  and 
end  of        .    '  T*'  ^'^"^Pl^tely  subside  in  the  vessel.    At  the 

substance,  together  with  the  silver  chloride.   The  filtrate  will  then  be 
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seen  to  be  a  rich  straw-yellow,  and  the  gold  it  contains  is  ready  for 
precipitation. 

Precipitating  the  Gold.— The  solution  is  now  best  contauied  in  a 
large  glass  flask,  and  the  precipitating  reagent  added.  As  gold  is  one 
of  those  metals  which,  as  a  base,  combines  with  very  feeble  affinities, 
it  is  consequently  not  only  very  easily  separated,  but  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  precipitate  may  be  much  modified  and  controlled  by 
the  nature  of  the  precipitant,  as  also  by  the  mode  of  operating.  Thus 
gold  may  be  thrown  down  in  a  powder,  in  scales,  in  more  or  less  ot  a 
crystalline  state,  in  a  tolerably  compact  sheet  or  foil,  or  lastly,  m  a 
spongy  condition,  much  resembling  so-called  "solila"  or  moss  fibre. 
Aiid  these  states  may  be  attained  with  some  degree  of  certainty, 
although  the  circumstances  determining  the  more  compact  torms 

are  more  difficult. 

Spontaneous  precipitation  may  take  place  to  some  extent  in  a  vessel 
of  trichloride  of  gold  when  exposed  to  the  air;  and  thus  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  containing  it  will  slowly  become  covered  with  the  deposit  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  action  of  the  nitrogen  o  the  air.  Many  e  ernent- 
ary  substances  will  precipitate  gold.from  the  trichloride.  Most  of  the 
loier  metals -reduce  it,  some  metallic  salts  throw  it  down  and  many 
organic  bodies  readily  precipitate  ^t-  Thus  sugar  when  ^^^^^^^^^ 
gives  at  first  a  light-red  precipitate,  which  afterward  darkens  n  color 
^  Practically,  however,  ferrous  sulphate  or  oxahc  acid  are  the  only 
predpitants^iised.    The  oxalic  acid  is  preferred,  and  is  an  excellent 

^'¥hf  sold  salt  being  in  solution,  is  broken  up  by  the  addition  of  a 
string  sottion  of  oxalL  acid,  and  the  gold  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom 
al  eler  a  crystalline  mass  or  a  leafy  foil.  It  is  necessary  to  add  a 
^i.ht  excess  '^'^  '^^^^^       '''P*      ^  ^        heat  m  a  sand 

a  over  a  flame.   Soon  after  the  application  of  h^^^^^  te  sat 

bling  is  -ticed,  a  copio^^^^^^^^^^^^  K^fe  ^ngles 

r^etn^^^^^^^^^^^  -  they  descend  and  in  con- 

sequence assume  most  any  one  of  the  forms  above  mentioned.  Ihe 
g  Jseen  t:  escape  is  CO^,  from  the  compound  oxalic  acid.  The 
reaction  is  of  the  simplest-an  acid  on  a  bmary  salt- 
2AuCl,  +  3C,HA  =  6HC1  +  6C0,  +  2Au. 

The  action  of  this  pecipitant  is  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
regulation,  by  the  amount         ^^^^^^^^^        Xfiltion  of  gas 
also  pecuHar  in  being  attended         g^om  by  t  ^^^^ 
which  rises  quickly  through  the  f  ^^^^^^^^  or  crys- 

former  cause  a  tendency  in  the  meta  to  ^^P^s^t  n  a  cryst  j 

tallogranular  state;  while  "VSily  "en  ^^^^^^^  -  - 

riliLrm^^if^iht^^^^  in  the  same  degree  influ- 
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gold  will  be  necessary  for  precipitation.  This  may  be  dissolved  quickly 
in  hot  distilled  water  and  added  to  the  gold  solution.  The  precipitate 
thrown  down  is  of  a  brown  color,  and  will,  on  being  gently  burnished 
with  the  finger-nail,  assume  that  metallic  golden  lustre  characteristic 
of  the  metal.   The  following  is  the  reaction — 

2AuC]3  +  6FeS0,  =  Fe.Cle  +  2Fe,(SO,)3  +  2Au. 

After  the  solution  has  fully  subsided  from  the  disturbance  caused  by 
addition  and  precipitation  a  quantity  of  hot  hydrochloric  acid  may  be 
added,  and  much  of  the  supernatant  liquor  removed,  either  with  a 
siphon  or  by  decantation,  and  the  remainder  of  the  solution  and  pre- 
cipitate poured  upon  the  filter  paper.    The  precipitate  is  afterward 
washed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  distilled  water,  aqua  ammonia  and 
again  with  distilled  water.   The  necessity  of  this  is  apparent,  especially 
in  the  use  of  ferrous  sulphate,  as  the  precipitate  will  become  more  or 
less  contaminated  with  the  iron.    In  the  use  of  oxalic  acid  this  is  to 
remove  the  copper,  as  gold  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid  from  an  acid 
solution  containing  copper  is  always  contaminated  with  cupric  oxalate 
It  is  then  also  advisable  to  heat  the  solution  with  a  slight  addition  of 
potassium  carbonate,  a  soluble  double  oxalate  of  copper  and  potas- 
sium IS  formed,  and  the  gold  is  left  in  the  pure  state.    Gold  may  also 
be  precipitated  from  its  acid  solution  in  a  state  of  purity  in  the  form 
ot  brilliant  spangles  by  means  of  hydrogen  dioxide,  thus— 

2AUCI3  +  3H,0j  =  6HC1  +  60  +  2Au. 

When  the  precipitated  gold  has  been  carefully  washed  and  rewashed 
with  distilled  water  and  the  above-mentioned  reagents,  it  may  be  dried 

carbo^r.   '  V  "7  P^^^i^"«ly  boraxed,  with  some  potassium 

carbonate  and  potassium  mtrate,  melted,  and  cast  into  an  Lot  If 

hoTwf  M       ""''.^'"^  '^^^^"^^  b^  ^^h^d  ^fter  molding  in 

hot  hydrochloric  acid  to  remove  any  trace  of  metallic  or  oxide  of  iron 

SinTL^for  '^^^  -^^-^  of 

Properties.-^Pure  gold  is  of  a  rich,  beautiful,  yellow  color  of  s^ronp- 

Sit:  1  "T'^if -'"^^^^^  *he  mo^t'ductile  or;n  m3 

but  ranks  only  fifth  in  point  of  tenacity.   One  grain,  however  if  covered 
with  a  more  tenacious  metal,  like  silver,  forming  a  iompS  wire^^m^^^ 
be  drawn  into  a  wire  550  feet  in  length  and  onlv     1  7 
;n  diamete.   It  is  also  the  most  malleaf  le' oTall  m  U^O     grain  of 
It  may  be  beaten  into  leaves  so  thin  as  to  cover  an  aren  of  7^? 
inches,  being  of  but  of  an  inch  in  thickness 

burwr„  helte^X^f^;^'''P'"•.f f"  ty  transmitted  light; 

I  wuLii  neatecl,  the  hght  transmitted  is  ruby-red 

divided  met  LcrS«t'^  """T       ^'[^"^^    '"■^^^t-^-  '^^^^-^^Y 
a  metal,  such  as  that  thrown  down  m  the  preparation  of  pure  gold 
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from  the  chloride  solution,  mcay  be  compressed  between  dies  in  the  form 
of  dislcs  or  medals. 

The  pure  metal  fuses  at  1100°  C.  or  2012°  F.,  and  its  aUoys  at  much 
lower  temperatures.  When  heated  much  above  its  meltmg  pomt  it 
slowly  volatiUzes  and  is  readily  dissipated  in  vapor  by  the  oxyhydrogen 

'Pure  gold  is  nearly  as  soft  as  lead,  in  consequence  of  which  articles 
of  jewelry,  coin,  etc.,  made  from  it  are  alloyed  with  copper,  silver 
platinum,  etc.,  to  give  them  the  requisite  hardness,  durability,  and 

Thelpecific  gravity  of  gold  cast  in  an  ingot  is  19.265;  when  stamped, 
19.31:  and  that  of  the  precipitated  metal  from  19.55  to  19.72 

Graham  has  shown  that  gold  is  capable  of  occluding  0.48  of  its  volume 
of  hydrogen,  and  0.2  of  its  volume  of  nitrogen. 

Compounds  of  Gold  with  Oxygen.— Gold  forms  two  oxides : 

Aurous  Oxide,  or  Monoxide,  Au.O,  is  prepared  by  adding  a  solution 
of  caustic  potassa  to  the  monochloride.  It  is  a  green,  unstable  powder, 
being  easily  decomposed  into  metallic  gold  and  auric  oxide. 

Auric  Oxide,  or  Trioxide,  AuP3>  is  prepared  by  addmg  magnesia  to 
auric  chloride;  when  the  sparingly  soluble  aurate  of  magnesium  thus 
formed  is  well  washed  and  digested  with  nitric  acid  auric  oxide  is  let 
as  an  insoluble  reddish-yellow  powder.    It  is  /^^^^^^^  ^^^f 

or  mere  exposure  to  light;  soluble  m  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  hydro- 
bromic,  and  insoluble  in  hydrofluoric  acid.  Its  acid  properties  are 
marked:  it  dissolves  freely  in  alkalies.    When  digested  with  ammonia, 

Futo^ting  Gold.-This  compound  is  usually  prepared,  however, 
by  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  trichloride  of  gold.  It  is  a  buff  precipi  ate, 
and  ex^odes  violently  when  gently  heated.   Its  formula  is  probably- 

AU2O34H3N.HJO. 

Action  of  Acids  on  Gold.-Gold  is  not  tarnished  or  affected  by 
air  or  water  at  any  temperature,  nor  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
^^litherTs  it  soluble  ^in  sulphuric,  nitric,  nor  hydrochloric  acid.  In 
MydrolCT.cid,  however,  it  speedily  dissolves,  forming  the 
?he  trkhloride  of  gold,  AUCI3.  It  is  also  attacked  by  a  vapor  or  olu- 
tfon  of  clXrine  by  bromine,  dissolving  in  bromine-wa  er  to  form 
a^ic  bromide  AuBr3;  and  by  iodine,  dissolving  when  finely  divided  in 
h^driodr^^^^^^^  aid  of  the  lir  and  potassium  iodide,  forming  potas- 
sium  auric  iodide — 

2Au  +  6HI  +  2KI  +  30  =  2KIAUI3  +  3H,0. 

Potassium  cyanide  solution  dissolves  precipitated  gold  with  the  aid 
of  air,  forming  potassium  aurocyanide- 

2Au  +  4KCN  +  0  =  2KAu(CN),  +  K2O. 

Puxple  of  Cas™..-The  name  of  this  ^^J,^^^^^^^^ 


OOLD. 
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of  especial  interest  in  dentistry,  because  it  is  used  by  the  manufacturers 
of  artificial  teeth  to  produce  the  gum  tint  of  dental  porcelain.  It  is  a 
vitrifiable  material  composed  of  gold,  tin,  and  oxygen.  The  propor- 
tion, however,  is  thought  to  be  variable.  It  is  generally  given  the 
formula — 

Au2O.SnOj.SnO.SnO2.4HjO. 

It  is  prepared  by  a  variety  of  methods.  Pelletier's  is  as  follows:  20 
grains  of  gold'  are  dissolved  in  100  grains  of  aqua  regia  containing  20 
parts  nitric  to  80  parts  commercial  hydrochloric  acid;  the  solution  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  over  a  water  bath,  the  residue  dissolved  in  water, 
the  filtered  solution  diluted  with  seven  or  eight  decilitres  of  water,  and 
tin  fihngs  introduced  into  it.  In  a  few  minutes  the  solution  becomes 
brown  and  turbid  and  deposits  a  purple  precipitate,  which  merely 
requires  to  be  washed  and  dried  at  a  gentle  heat.  The  purple  thus 
prepared  contains,  in  100  parts,  32.746  parts  of  stannic  acid,  14.618  of 
protoxide  of  tin,  44.772  of  aurous  oxide,  and  7.864  of  water.  The  pre- 
cipitate obtained  by  the  addition  of  stannous  chloride  to  auric  chloride 
is  always  brown.  To  obtain  a  fine  purple  precipitate  the  auric  chloride 
should  be  treated  with  a  mixture  of  stannous  and  stannic  chlorides. 

The  purple  is  now  produced  by  a  dry  method,  by  the  manufacturers 
of  guna  enamel.  It  consists  of  digesting  an  alloy  of  gold,  tin,  and  silver 
in  nitric  acid.  The  method  was  discovered  by  the  late  Professor  Elias 
Wildman.    The  proportions  are  as  follows: 

Pure  silver   240.0  grains. 

"   gold  24.0  " 

"   tii^  17.5  " 

In  preparing  the  alloy  it  should  be  melted  and  granulated  four  times 
to  ensure  mtimate  admixture  of  the  metals.  It  is  afterward  placed  in 
a  flask  and  digested  by  the  aid  of  gentle  heat  in  chemically  pure  nitric 
acid  diluted  in  the  proportion  of  2  parts  acid  to  1  of  water.  After  the 
silver  has  all  been  dissolved  the  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle  the 
supernatant  liquid  poured  off,  and  the  precipitate  washed  several  times 
with  warm  distilled  water.  It  is  then  again  subjected  to  the  action  of 
dilute  nitric  acid,  aided  by  heat  and  continual  stirring  to  dissolve  any 
ot  the  remaimng  silver.  When  all  action  subsides,  pour  the  contents 
ot  the  flask  on  a  filter  paper  and  wash  all  the  nitrate  of  silver  out  with 
pure  water  The  filtrate  should  be  frequently  tested  with  sodium 
Chloride.  When  the  latter  reagent  will  no  longer  throw  down  the  white 
precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  the  precipitated  purple  of  Cassius  on 
the  hlter  paper  is  dried  and  is  ready  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  gum 

whlw^""^  u!"'  '\7rf'^  '."^"^'^  ammonia  before  fusion,  after 
such  d  '^y'       K^^k,  "does  not  effect 

have  nil  oTr'  IT     P'^^'T.  the  ignited  powder  can 
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Alloys..— Gold  very  readily  unites  with  most  of  the  metals,  form- 
ing alloys  of  varied  qualities.  When  in  the  pure  state  gold  is  too  soft 
for  any  great  use  other  than  for  filling  teeth;  consequently  the  greater 
quantity  of  gold  is  alloyed  with  some  metal  that  will  increase  its  hard- 
ness and  durability,  without  greatly  impairing  its  more  valuable  quali- 
ties. The  metals  usually  employed  for  this  purpose  are  silver,  platinum, 
and  copper. 

Silver  and  gold  are  easily  mixed  together,  but  do  not  seem  to  form 
definite  compounds.  Such  alloys  are  more  fusible,  more  ductile,  harder, 
more  sonorous  and  elastic  than  gold,  and  are  generally  of  a  greenish- 
white  color.  One-twentieth  of  silver  is  sufficient  to  modify  the  color 
of  gold.  The  alloys  of  gold  and  silver  are  known  to  jewelers  as  yellow, 
trreen,  and  pale  gold,  according  to  the  content  of  silver. 

Copper  and  gold  unite  much  more  readily  than  silver  and  gold;  mdeed, 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe  from  their  behavior  that  a  chemical  com- 
bination is  formed  with  76  per  cent,  of  gold  and  24  per  cent,  of  copper. 
Alloys  of  copper  and  gold  are  much  harder,  tougher,  and  more  easily 
fused;  less  malleable  and  ductile,  and  greatly  changed  in  color,  being 
of  a  decidedly  reddish  tint,  depending  upon  the  proportion  of  copper 
with  which  the  gold  is  debased.  An  alloy  of  gold  76,  and  copper  24,  as 
referred  to  above,  is  distinctly  crystaUine  and  quite  brittle;  but  a  larger 
proportion  of  either  gold  or  copper  restores  the  malleability  ot  the 

alloy.  .      .  » 

Standard  Gold.— The  standard  alloy  of  most  nations  is  one  ot  copper 
and  gold.  Some  contain  small  quantities  of  silver,  but  this  is  due  to 
imperfect  parting  of  silver  and  gold,  or  it  may  be  contained  m  the  copper 
used  for  the  alloy.  The  proportion  of  copper  to  gold  varies  slightly  in 
different  countries,  and  such  proportions  are  stated  m  thousandths; 
thus,  pure  gold  is  one  thousand  (1000)  fine.  The  following  table  gives 
the  compoltion  of  standard  gold,  as  fixed  by  the  nations  mentioned: 

-  ■  ■  Copper. 


Gold. 


900 

(Ccarat  21.6—) 


91G 
989 
986 
982 


100 


Nation. 
United  States 
France  . 
Germany 
Belgium 
Italy 

Switzerland 
Spain 
Greece  . 
China 

Austrian  Crowns 
Great  Britain  . 
Ducats,  Hungarian 
Ducats,  Austrian 

Ducats,  Dutch    ...        -  _  •     j  • 

The  first  United  States  gold  coins  were  ten-dollar  pi^es,  c.n.edj 
1795;  they  weighed  270  grains  each,  -^l^^^^^^^^^^^ 
fineness.   Their  weight  was  reduced  in  1834  to  2o8  g^ain-S  wmi 
(2T.58T-carat)  fineness;  and  in  1837  the  present  standard  of  900  (21.o99 
carat)  fineness  was  established. 


84 
11 
14 
IS 
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Alloys  of  gold  with  copper,  or  with  silver,  or  with  both,  are  much 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry.  When  the  gold  contains  copper 
only  it  is  termed  red  gold;  when  silver  only,  white  gold;  if  the  gold  con- 
tains both  metals,  the  caratation  is  termed  mixed.  In  many  countries 
a  legal  standard  of  fineness  is  fixed  for  gold  ornaments  and  jewelry. 
In  England  gold  is  stamped,  or  Hall  Marked,  16,  18,  and  22-carat;  in 
France,  18,  20,  and  22-carat;  in  Germany,  8,  14,  and  18-carat,  and, 
also,  under  the  term  joujou  gold,  a  G-carat  gold  used  for  electroplated 
jewelry.  The  purpose  of  the  stamping  is  to  protect  the  purchaser,  who 
is  enabled  to  know  the  carat  of  the  gold  he  is  buying. 
The  following  alloys  used  by  jewelers  are  also  of  much  interest  to 


the  dentist: 


Carats. 

23 
22 
20 
18 
15 
13 
12 
10 
9 


Gold. 
2  to  6 
75.0 
74.6 
75.0 
1.0 
4.0 
14.7 
3.0 
10.0 
1.0 
30.0 
1  to  3 


Gold. 
15  dwt. 
15  " 

1  oz.  16  dwt. 
1  " 
1  " 


Table  of  Mixed  Caratation. — Brannt. 


Parts. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

23 

1 

2" 

1 

22 

1 

1 

20 

2 

2 

18 

3 

3 

15 

3 

6 

13 

3 

8 

12 

3i 

8J 

10 

4 

10 

9 

^ 

m 

8 

101 

7 

8 

9 

Colored  Golds. — Brannt. 


Parts. 

SUver. 

Copper. 

Steel. 

■  Cadmium. 

Color. 

1.0 

Green. 

16.6 

8.4 

it 

11.4 

9.7 

4.3 

II 

12.5 

12.5 

11 

2.0 

Pale  yellow. 

3.0 

1.0 

Dark  " 

7.0 

6.0 

"  It 

1.0 

1.0 

Pale  red. 

1.0 

4.0 

II  11 

3.0 

1.0 

Dark  red. 

2.0 
1.0 

Gray. 
Blue. 

Higher  Carat  Colored  Golds. 

Parts. 


Silver. 
2  dwt.  18  grs. 

1  "    18  " 

6  " 

7  " 

2  " 


Copper. 

2  dwt.  6  grs. 

3  "    6  " 
12  " 

5  " 
8 


Color. 


Yellow  tint. 
Red 

Reddish  spring  gold. 
Yellow  tint 
Red 


Carat. 

15  K. 
18  K. 

16  K. 
16  K. 
10  K. 


arerbe'used  bl't^^H  ft       ^.f™"  "pon  which  they 

i  e  to  be  used  by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  cipper,  silver,  or 
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brass,  the  latter  greatly  increasing  the  fusibility  and  fluidity.  The 
following  are  examples: 

Jewelers'  Solders. 

For  18-carat  gold.  For  16-carat  gold. 

18-carat  gold       .        .    1  dwt.  16-carat  gold     .        .      1  dwt. 

Silver         .                .    2grs.  Silver       .        .        .    10  grs. 

Copper       .        .        .    1  gr.  Copper      .  .      8  " 

Caxat.— The  fineness  of  gold  is  also  expressed  in  carats,  a  twenty- 
fourth  part,  formerly  the  twenty-fourth  part  in  weight  of  a  gold  marc. 
It  is  now  assumed  that  there  are  24  carats  in  unity;  whether  the  unit 
be  one  pound,  one  ounce,  or  one  pennyweight,  it  is  divisible  into  24 
equal  parts,  and  each  of  these  parts  is  called  a  carat  to  express  fineness. 
If  a  quantity  of  gold  is  chemically  pure,  in  other  words  contains  no 
alloyina-  elements,  it  is,  as  we  have  previously  explained  1000  fine; 
or  as 


each  -Jx  part  is  gold,  it  is  said  to  be  of  24-carat  fineness.  If. 
however,  2  carats,  or  ^  of  the  unit  quantity  are  composed  of  one 
or  more  alloying  metals,  the  gold  is  said  to  be  22  carats  fine;  or  it  b 
carats  or  ^  of  the  alloy  is  debasing  metal,  the  carat  is  18  fine, 
etc.  The  following  table  shows  the  equivalent  of  each  carat  in  thou- 
sandths : 


Carats. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 


Thousandths. 
41.667 
83.334 
125.001 
166.667 
208.333 
250.000 
291.666 
333.333 
374.999 
416.667 
458.630 
500.000 


Carats. 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


Thousandths. 
541.667 
583.333 
624.555 
666.667 
707.333 
750.000 
791.666 
833.333 
874.999 
916.666 
958.333 
1000.000 


Gold  Plate.-Pure  gold  is  rarely  employed  in  the  dental  laboratory 
except  for  soldering  continuous-gum  cases,  and  in  some  branches  ot 
c^own  and  bridge-wk.  Its  extreme  softness  and  flexibi hty  make 
alloying  absolutely  necessary.  The  latter  must  be  accomplished  how- 
eveT  without  practically  impairing  either  its  malleability,  or  pliancy, 
and  a^  the  same  time  endow  it  with  that  degree  of  hardnes  , 
eltticfty  and  strength  necessary  to  resist  the  stress  and  wear  to  which 
an  artificial  denture  is  exposed  in  the  mouth. 

CooDer  and  silver  are  much  used  to  debase  or  alloy  pu  e  gold,  it 
is  quSnabk,  however,  whether  copper  should  be  used  as  almost 
unive  X  -  i  is;  indeed,  some  regard  it  as  exceednigly  ol^ec^^^^^^^^^^^ 
K  plate  made  from  a  gold  alloy  conta  nmg  a  large  V-^^^g-^  ^«PP^^ 
is  more  easily  tarnished,  and  has  a  disagreeable  metallic  taste  _ 

Slver  exercises  a  very  benign  influence  over  copper  contained  in 
J  plL  controlling  the  tendency  to  the  disagreeable  redness.  F^qual 
fartsttver  and  copper  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  color  of  gold. 


j 
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Silver  assists  in  imparting  hardness,  elasticity,  and  durability  to  the 
alloy,  without  so  far  debasing  it  as  copper  alone. 

Platinum  and  silver  are  sometimes  used  to  endow  pure  gold  with  the 
qualities  necessary  for  a  dental  base;  but  the  labor  of  swaging  is  very 
greatly  increased  when  platinum  is  contained  in  the  plate.  ^ 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  results,  alloys  intended  for  plate  should 
not  be  less  than  18-carat  in  fineness,  and  the  alloy  should  contain  as  little 
copper  as  possible. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  formulae  in  use  for  the  preparation  of 
alloys  for  dental  bases: 

Parts 


Number 

of 

Caxat 

Formula. 

11 

18 

2 

18 

3 

18 

4' 

19 

5 

19 

6' 

20 

7' 

21 

8' 

22 

9^ 

IS 

10' 

18 

11' 

18 

12' 

19 

13' 

20 

14' 

20 

15' 

21 

16' 

21 

,^°}'^-  SUver.  Copper.  Platinum. 

18  dwts.  2  dwts.  4  dwts. 

18  "  3    "  3  « 

It  2    "  U^'l- 

in    u  ^  3  dwts. 

19  3    "  Idwt       1  " 

1  dwt.  2  " 

64i  dwts.  ($60).  II 

20  2  dwts.  2  dwts 
516  grs.  ($20).  96.45  grs.  (25c.  coin) 
20  dwts.  40  +  grs.  25  grs. 
20  20  +   "  18  " 
516  grs.  ($20).  10c.  coin. 
20  dwts.  13  -f  grs. 

"  6   "  7?  grs. 

Clasp  Gold.— Gold  for  clasps,  elastic  wires,  backings,  stavs  posts 
pivots,  etc.,  usually  contain  a  small  amount  of  platinum  to  give  it 
greater  .strength  and  elasticity.    The  following  formulae  are  recom- 
mended by  Professor  Chapin  A.  Harris: 

P„r       ,  f  ■  No.  2-20-Carat. 

Pure  gold  .    20  dwts.  Coin  gold         .  20  dwts 

copper     .              2    "  Pure  connor  '  ^ 

"   silvpr                     1  J  i  ,<    copper     .   .     .      8  grs 

«   ?^rf-        •              ^  d^*-  Sliver  .  10  " 

Platinum  .      1    "  "  platinum  .  20  " 

A  content  of  platinum  in  gold  renders  the  allov  more  liable  to  oxida- 
lon  and,  says  Professor  Harris,  "This  effect  is  so  marked  that  suc'i 

'ntegHty  ^^^^P  ^^'^  effect  its 

JorThot^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^-bine  strength  with  good 

color     ihose  alloys  of  a  large  copper  content  make  exceedino-lv  un- 
sightly crowns  on  account  of  their  deep-red  color.    Profes  or  C  L 
Goddard  recommends  the  following  for  alloys  the  color  of  pure  .old- 

Pure?old~''"'"''^''an      .  n  ^o.  2-21.6-Carat. 

i-uregold  .        .    90  parts.  Coin  gold  r,n 

sdver         .      5     "  Pure  •  f.^""^}^' 

copper       .      5    "  "    sHver  ;  % 

'  Richard.^on'.s  Mechanical  Dentistry,  p.  56 

^  Johnson  Bros. 

'  Professor  C.  L,  Goddard, 
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Gold  Solders —These  are  usually  alloys  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
zinc,  and  are  designed  to  be  a  trifle  more  fusible  than  the  parts  to  be 
soldered;  this  property  is  conferred  upon  them  principally  by  the  con- 
tent of  zinc  (or  brass).  They  should  also  possess  considerable  strength; 
too  much  base  metal,  therefore,  should  not  be  added,  as  it  will,  by 
oxidizing,  tend  to  very  materially  weaken  the  alloys.  Their  carat 
should  be  as  high  or  nearly  as  high  as  that  of  the  plate,  and  their 
color  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same. 

The  following  formulai  have  yielded  satisfactory  results  as  gold 


solders : 


Parts. 


No.  Carat.  <   r           ~        p,,-_  Vme  Pure  Spelter 

^■Gow"-  Gold.                Su"4'r.  CopTer.  Zinc.     Brass.  Solder.. 

1  14  «10.  ....                4dwts.  ,  l^^*^^--. 

2  14  ledwts.                                    5    "  \18grs.  J 

0  ir  fi  30grs.  20  "  lOgra. 

3  ^5  6  ....                3dwts.1  J  2dwts.1 

4  16    11  dwts.  I  e          |  \  6  grs.  f 

6  18  30  parts,                               |  P-*-  H^.l  '  y.:  V""^'' 

7  18  ....  27  parts.              4                     4  parts   20.64  grs. 

1  io  sdwts.       i2grs:  6grs:  :  ^ : :    ....  e 


10  14 


i^ia^o"l'.)''^^1wt^|  2.5  dwts.         20  grs.         35  grs. 

(      Johnson  Bro.s.  J 


A  simple  method  for  making  a  good  solder  suitable  for  the  plate  upon 
which  it  is  to  be  used  is:  5  parts  of  the  plate  and  1  of  brass  or  of  silver 
solder.  In  the  case  of  coin  gold,  or  the  crown  alloy  given  above,  a 
solder  thus  made  will  be  exactly  18  carat.^* 

Rules  for  Computing  and  Compounding  Gold  Alloys^  and 

Examples.* 

PART  I. 

To  ascertain  the  carat  of  any  given  alloy,  the  proportion  may  be 
expressed  as  follows: 

As  the  weight  of  the  aUoyed  mass  is  to  the  weight  of  gold  it  contains,  so  is  24  to 

the  standard  sought. 

Example.— Gold  6  parts,  silver  2  parts,  copper  1  part,  total  9  parts. 

9:6::24: ? 
6 

9)144 

16  Answer. 

Another  method  when  alloyed  gold  is  used  in  forming  the  mass, 
instead  of  pure  gold,  is  to  express  the  proportion  as  foUows- 

As  the  weight  of  the  alloyed  mass  is  to  the  weight  of  the  gold  alloy  used  m  its 
composition,  so  is  the  carat  of  the  latter  to  the  carat  of  the  former- 

1  Composed  of  equal  parts  copper  and  zinc. 

2  Professor  C.  L.  Goddard. 

3  Rules  by  Professor  George  Watt. 

4  Examples  by  Professor  C.  L.  Goddard. 
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Example. — Harris  No.  1  solder: 

22-carat  gold   48  parts. 

Copper  .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  16  " 

Silver    .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  12  " 

Total       .        .        .        .        .        .        .    76  " 

76 : 48::  22  :  carat.  Ans.  13.9  carat. 

PART  II. 

To  reduce  pure  gold  to  any  required  carat,  the  proportion  may  be 
expressed  as  follows: 

As  the  required  carat  is  to  24,  so  is  the  weight  of  gold  used  to  the  weight  of  the 
aUojred  mass  when  reduced.  The  weight  of  gold  subtracted  from  this  gives  the 
quantity  of  alloy  to  be  added. 

Example.— Reduce  6  ounces  of  pure  gold  to  16-carat,  16 : 24 ::  6  ounces:  9  ounces. 
9  —  6  =  3  ounces  alloy  to  be  added. 

To  reduce  gold  from  a  higher  carat  to  a  lower  carat,  the  proportion 
may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

As  the  required  carat  is  to  the  carat  used,  so  is  the  weight  of  the  mass  used  to  the 
weight  of  the  alloyed  mass  when  reduced. 

The  weight  of  the  mass  used,  subtracted  from  this,  gives  the  quantity  of  alloy 
to  be  added.  i         j  j 

Example.— Reduce  4  ounces  of  20-carat-gold  to  16  carat: 

16:20::4  ounces:? 

16)80 

5  ounces 

5  ounces  —  4  ounces  =  1  ounce  alloy  to  be  added. 


PART  III. 


finlr^'iby^^  ^"'"^  ^  ^  ^"^"^  P"'^  ^old  or  a 

weight  of  the  aUoyed  gold  used  to  the  weight  of  the  changed  alloy  required 

pure  ^Jdlo  l^idtd.^^^^^^^ '''' 

16''a™J:^^2^Tfi'  fr™^'  °'  *°  First  subtract 

o  ana  is  trom  24  to  find  the  amount  of  alloy  in  each  carat 

24  24 

6        8  ::  1  pennyweight:? 

6)8^ 

li  pennyweights. 
IJ  —  1  =  ^  pennyweight  of  pure  gold  to  be  added 

of^sSr^l^S'ca'r  "  "  -M-S  gold 

10 
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Example. — Change  2  pennyweights  ol'  IG-carat  gold  to  18  carat,  by  adding 
22-carat  gold. 

First  subtract  16  and  18  from  22. 

22  22 

18  16 

4        6:2  pennyweights  :  3  pennyweights. 
3  —  2  =  1  pennyweight  of  22-carat  gold  to  be  added. 

Tests  for  Gold  in  Solution.— Sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  ammo- 
nium hydrosulphide  throws  down  a  brown  precipitate  of  auric  sul- 
phide (AU2S3).  The  second  precipitant  is  not  used,  however,  as  the 
precipitate  is  soluble  in  it,  as  it  is  also  in  the  alkaline  sulphides.  Auric 
sulphide  is  insoluble  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  taken  separately, 
but  soluble  in  aqua  regia.  ,  1  •     ,  n- 

Ferrous  sulphate  and  oxalic  acid  precipitate  the  gold  m  the  metallic 
state;  it  is  a  brown  powder,  darker  in  the  instance  of  the  former  than 
the  latter,  but  develops  the  color  and  lustre  of  gold  by  bemg  burnished 
with  the  finger-nail  or  instrument. 

Stannous  and  stannic  chloride  give  probably  ;the  most  delicate  test 
for  gold  by  the  formation  of  the  purple  of  Cassius. 

If  the  precipitate  formed  in  the  experiment  above  be  dried  and  heated 
on  charcoal  a  metallic  globule  results. 

Gold  is  reduced  from  many  of  its  compounds  by  sunlight,  and  trom 
all  of  them  by  more  or  less  heat.  . 

Electrodeposition  of  Gold.  By  Simple  Immersion.— From  an  acid 
solution  of  gold  chloride,  the  base  metals,  and  silver,  platinum,  and 
palladium  deposit  gold  in  the  metalUc  state.  In  the  double  cyanide  ot 
gold  and  potassium  zinc  will  quickly  become  gilded;  copper,  brass,  and 
German  silver,  slowly,  and  antimony,  bismuth,  tin,  lead,  iron,  mckel, 
silver,  gold,  and  platinum  not  at  all. 

Deposition  by  a  Separate  Current.    The  Solution.-There  are  many 
solutions  prepared  for  electro-gilding,  some  being  formed  by  cW^^^ 
means,  others  by  a  separate  current  from  the  bfei-y;  but  wheto 
thev  are  made  by  chemical  or  electric  process   the  best  for  a  tiiick 
reguhne  deposit  is  the  pure  double  cyanide  of  gold  and  potassium. 
A  cyanide  solution  may  be  prepared  as  follows: 
Dissolve  120  grains  of  pure  gold  in  one  ounce  of  chemically  pure 
aq^  regia,  thus  preparing  thi  chloride  of  gold  as  described  p  e- 
vLsly.^    Dissolve  the  chloride  obtained  in  32  ounces  of  ^™  J^" 
tilled  water  and  add  to  it  1^  ounces  of  "magnesia;  the  gold  is  p  eci^^^^^ 
tated.    Filter  and  wash  with  pure  distilled  water;  digest  the  preciptate 
in  10  parts  of  distilled  water  mixed  with  0.75  part  of  ^c^^^^^^^^ 
remove  magnesia;  then  wash  the  remaining  oxide  of  g«l<?.^\*l\^^'™ 
water  until  the  wash  water  exhibits  no  acid  reaction  with  test  Papei 
Next  dissolve  3  ounces  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  6  ^[^^^^ms  o^ 
caustic  potash  in  34  ounces  of  distilled  water,  add  the  oxide  of  go  d 
prepared,  and  boil  the  solution  about  twenty  minutes.  When 
is  dissolved  there  remains  a  small  amount  of  iron  precipitated,  vxhicli 

1  Preparation  of  Chemically  Pure  Gold. 
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may  be  removed  by  filtering  the  solution.  The  liquid,  a  fine,  clear 
golden  color,  is  then  ready  for  use,  to  be  employed  cither  hot  or  cold, 
but  a  better  and  quicker  deposit  is  nearly  always  obtained  from  the 
warm  solution. 

In  electroplating  objects  the  first  essential  is  a  finished  surface,  which 
must  be  made  just  as  it  is  desired  to  be  when  completed.  The  next  is 
cleanliness.  If  it  be  a  silver  denture  or  any  other  metallic  object  it 
should  first  be  cleaned  of  all  surface  combinations,  as  oxides,  sulphides, 
etc.,  by  polishing  in  the  ordinary  way;  then  scrubbed  with  a  solution 
of  hot  water  and  soap  by  means  of  a  brass  or  steel  scratch  brush  on 
the  lathe;  then  washed  or  boiled  in  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
afterward  washing  in  distilled  water,  and  finally  in  an  acidulated  water 
to  remove  all  traces  of  the  alkali. 

The  apparatus  is  exceedingly  simple,  consisting  of  a  single  battery 
cell  and  a  glass  bowl  (preferably  of  perpendicular  sides)  to  contain  the 
solution.  The  latter  may  or  may  not  be  adjusted  in  a  water  bath, 
according  to  whether  the  operator  desires  to  work  his  solution  hot  or 
cold.  Aside  from  these,  connecting  and  guiding  wires,  cathode  and  anode 
hooks,  together  with  an  anode,  a  thermometer,  a  scratch  brush  etc 
are  all  that  will  be  needed.  The  article  to  be  plated  is  suspended  by 
a  hook  m  the  solution  from  the  cathode,  while  a  piece  of  pure  gold  is 
hung  from  the  anode  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  solution,  the  latter 
electrode  bemg  easily  determined  by  the  fact  that  ga.s  is  liberated  there 
by  the  passage  of  the  current  through  the  solution. 

When  a  sufficient  coating  has  been  formed  the  object  is  to  be  removed 
trom  the  bath  and  burnished  by  the  scratch  brush  or  agate  burnisher 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  warm  water  and  soap,  until  the  surface 
is  fanished  as  desired. 


SILVER. 

^■•ee^tuni.  Sy„,bol,  Ag. 

Occurrence.--Silver  is  widely  diffused  throughout  the  earth's  crust. 
It  IS  found  chiefly  m  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Chile;  Aus- 
tria^ Hungary,  Norway,  and  Australia  also  furnish  considerable  amounts 
imoor  nnt'^'^'m''  f  ^e^^res  the  following  chiefly  are  metallurgically 
important:  (1)  reguline  silver,  (2)  horn  silver,  (3)  silver  glance  (1 
^^r^'       Py^^^gy^ite,  (6)  stephanite,  and  (7)  polybasite 

o  es  an  t""  ^'^"f"*'^  ''^^  ores  L  in  lead 
ores  and  many  kinds  of  pyrites. 

depen^s'^^ .^'''^^^  ^^^"^^     ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  '^^  ores 

sSe  o  tl'                    "f'^'"  substances  mixed  with  it,  the 

hf  Choi     o^"   "'^'T  '""^g-  '^'^  ^  ^"1^'  unimportant  in 

sent  arsulnhiir"'"'.'  '^^^  "^^^^^^  "^^^'^^      ^^^^  P^"-" 

forms        ^      '  """"^       "^^^^      treatment  for  it  includes  all  olher 
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Amalgamation.— If  the  ore  is  comparatively  free  from  base  metals, 
amalgamation  is  resorted  to.  Most  ores  contain  too  great  a  proportion 
of  earthy  matter,  etc.,  to  admit  of  the  economical  use  of  any  other 
method,  even  in  localities  where  fuel  is  plentiful.  Several  methods  of 
amalgamation  are  employed,  varying  with  different  localities  and  cir- 
cumstances, but  the  principles  involved  are  similar,  and  a  general 
description  will  suffice  for  all. 

The  ore  is  ground  and  roasted  at  a  dull-red  heat  with  common  salt, 
which  converts  the  sulphide  of  silver  into  chloride— 

j^g^S  +  2NaCl  +  40  (from  the  air)  =  2AgCl  +  Na^SOv 
The  mass,  along  with  definite  proportions  of  water,  scrap  iron,  and 
mercury,  is  placed  in  barrels,  which  are  made  to  rotate  about  their 
central  axes,  so  that  the  several  ingredients  are  forced  mto  constantly 
varying  contact  with  each  other.  The  salt  solution  takes  up  a  small 
proportion  of  the  chloride,  which  in  this  (dissolved)  form  is  quickly 
reduced  by  the  iron  to  the  metallic  state— 

2AgCl  +  Fe  =  FeCl2  +  2Ag; 
so  that  there  is,  soto  say.room  made  in  the  brine  for  another  installrnent 
of  silver  chloride,  which  in  turn  is  reduced,  and  so  on.  The  metal,  as 
soon  as  freed,  is  combined  with  the  mercury  mto  a  semifluid  amalgam, 
whTch  on  account  of  its  specific  gravity,  is  easily  separated  from  the 
dross  The  silver  amalgam  is  then  pressed  in  linen  or  some  other  suitable 
cloth  bags  to  separate  the  amount  of  comparatively  free  mercury 
wh  ch,  of^course,  is\-eused  in  the  process.  The  remainmg  sohd  amalgam 
Tsub  ected  to  distillation  from  iron  retorts,  the  mercury  recovered  as 
a  Slate,  while  the  silver  in  a  more  or  less  impure  state  remains  m 

*^The  silver  furnished  by  the  amalgamating  processes  "ever  pure  even 
in  a  commercial  way.  A  general  method  of  its  purification  is  to  fuse  it 
witrieTand  subject  tl^  alloy  to  cupellation.  Cupel  silver  is  apt  to 
i  n"quan\ities  of  lead  (chiefly),  bismuth,  antimony,  copper, 
and  more  or  les's  gold.  The  first  three  can  be -^0-^  ^y  re^^^^^^^^ 
without  added  lead,  at  a  high  temperature^  ?  h^ni  r1^  or  si^^^^^ 

extent  of  1  per  cent,  or  more,  is  removed  by  treat  ng  with  nitnc  or  sul 
phuric  acM    For  commercial  silver,  the  copper  is  allowed  to  rema^ 
^^TenSrous  Galena.-The  lead  extracted  from  galena  often  contams 
a  f^Snt  quan^^^^^  of  silver  to  allow  of  profitable  extraction.  This 
fs  at^mplished  by  first  concentrating  the  lead  and  si  ver  alloy  by  tl^ 
PnnTnsZ  process  which  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  alloy  of  silver 
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IS  based  upon  the  property  possessed  by  certain  oxides  of  beino-  absorbed 
by  a  porous  cupel.  The  process  is  necessarily  modified  according  to 
the  quantity  of  alloy  to  be  cupelled;  the  principle,  however,  remains 
the  same. 

The  cupel,  Fig.  134,  a  small,  shallow  crucible,  named  from  the  dimin- 
utive form  of  the  Latin  cwpa,  a  cup,  is  made  from  prepared  bone  ash, 
moistened  with  sufficient  warm  water  to  hold  it  together.  Sometimes 
a  little  wood  ashes  or  potassium  carbonate  is  added  to  the  water  for 
moistening  the  bone  ash.    After  proper  moistening  and  mixing  the 
cupel  is  formed  by  packing  and  tamping  the  moistened  ash  into  a  steel 
mold  made  for  the  purpose,  and  the  cupel  knocked  out  by  a  gentle  tap 
The  ash  should  not  be  too  fine  or  packed  too  densely,  or  the  cupel  wffi 
lack  porosity;  nor  should  it  be  too  coarse  or  too  loosely  packed,  result- 
ing m  a  cupel  so  porous  as  to  cause  a  loss 
of  the  metal.    A  good  cupel,  well  dried, 
should  not  crack  on   being  heated,  and 
should  be  capable  of  absorbing  nearly  its 
own  weight  in  lead  oxide. 

The  furnace  used  in  small  cupelling  op- 
erations is  a  muffle  furnace,  called  an 
assayer's  furnace,  similar  to  a  continuous- 
gum  furnace.  The  muffle  it  contains  is 
identical  with  that  employed  for  continu- 
ous-gum work,  except  that  a  narrow  slit  is 

provided  on  each  side  or  at  the  end  for  the  circulation  of  a  current  of 
air  over  the  cupel. 

The  cupel  is  first  heated  in  the  muffle  to  an  even  temperature  with 
the  latter,  which  should  be  a  full  red  heat.  The  weighed  mass  of  alloy 
may  then  be  gently  placed  on  the  cupel,  the  muffle  closed,  and  the  alloy 
heated  to  redness  as  rapidly  as  possible.  When  this  degree  of  heat  is 
attained  the  muffle  is  opened  and  air  admitted.  As  the  air  strikes  the 
mo  ten  mass  a  film  of  oxide  quickly  makes  its  appearance  upon  its 
surtace,  which,  waving  over  the  melted  alloy,  is  quickly  absorbed  by 
the  cupel,  only  to  be  replaced  by  other  oxide,  which  is  also  absorbed  • 

at  W?l?         ' ,     ,  r^^u^'  ^'"P^^"y  diminishing  in  size,  until 

at  last  all  of  the  lead  has  been  reduced  to  an  oxide  and  gotten  rid  of 
Ihe  operator  must  carefully  watch  the  process  during  this  time  for 

t  on  pnTf    'T''       ^^^.^^^  ^^'^"^        b«        by  volatiliza- 

tion, and  ,f  insufficient  heat  is  maintained,  the  mass  "  freezes  "  and  the 
proper  temperature  cannot  be  restored  without  loss  of  noble  metal 
tTcZe^T'T"^     T"*rf  ^      oh,ery\ng  the  color  of  the  muffle 
lattr  SVed 't/°™T.       -l^^^\fhould  be  reddish-white,  and  the 

last  of  X  L  i  e  ""k  ^^"'""S  ""^^  '^'^  When  the 

globule  remnfn  K r^""''-         gotten  rid  of,  the  metallic 

with  irideslnn?.'      VTf      '^'P'^'^  '""^'^^  J«  covered 

nno.  tints,  and  later  assumes  an  exceedingly  WwU  aiooear- 

the  buTtof  "S?"-^-  ''T'  o^' cor:iat;r'nf 

button.    When  this  is  observed  the  temperature  should  be  somewhat 
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increased  to  ensure  the  expulsion  of  the  Uist  traces  oflead  When  the 
operator  is  assured  that  all  the  lead  has  been  expelled  the  button  is 
allowed  to  slowly  cool  to  prevent  spitting,  sputtenng,  or  vegetation  ot 
the  mass,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  some  of  the  silver.  Removing  the  lead, 
however,  is  not  the  only  action;  if  it  were,  little  would  be  gamed  in  the 
process.  Another  action  goes  on  while  the  lead  is  being  oxidized  in  a 
current  of  air,  and  other  metals,  except  gold  and  silver  are  also  oxidized 
and  carried  off  with  the  litharge.  If  the  lead  is  ^"--^^-^1^^-?^^ 
proportioned  the  resulting  button  will  consist  of  silver  and  gold,  i  t  e 
Fatter  was  present  originally.    Any  gold  present  may  be  recovered  by 

^^^"^  Si£-Smail  quantities  of  this  may  be  easily 
prepared  b 'he  laboratory  by  dissolving  ^^J^^^^^^^ 
pure  dilute  (50  per  cent.)  nitnc  acid  contained  in  J;  J^^^^^^  f  ^^^^ 
hastenino-  the  action  by  gentle  heatmg  over  a  sand  bath.  After  the 
^"er been  dissolved:  and  the  solution  somewhat  cooled,  add  an 
equal  bulk  of  distilled  water,  and  filter  into  a  second  flask.  To  t  e 
Xa  e  add  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride  (common  salt) 
untn  no  more  white  precipitate  of  silver  chloride  is  formed- 

AgNOs  +  NaCl  =  AgCl  +  NaNO,. 
The  flask  should  then  be  stopped  and  shaken  for  several  minutes 

addition  of  ammonia.  The  chloride    now  u  ^ 
acidulated  with  about  iu  pei  et;      ^^^fp^aWv  lath-nails,  may  now  be 

Fe  +  H,S04  =  FeSO,  +  H„  and 
2H  +  2AgCl  =  2HC1  +  2Ag. 

The  completion  ot  ITltthfcht  "of  te 

precipitated  silver  washed  and  rewashed  with  '^T         ,  ^^^^ 

llren  with  distilled  water  dned   ^'^^'^^^  .*  ^ 

potassium  carbonate,  and  melted  >"  ^ J'''  '^^         ,,,illia„t,  tenacious, 

malleable,  and  <luctile,  in  the  7'  ™°.  '„  ,ior  to  gold,  tor  while  one 
Irl'i'n  a'eaL";::t„"a:\:'Ler  an  area  o.  75  square 
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inches,  a  grain  of  silver  may  be  made  to  cover  98  square  inches,  though 
the  foil  of  the  former  is  much  thinner  than  that  of  the  latter.  The  extent 
of  the  malleability  of  gold  and  silver  has  never  been  absolutely  deter- 
mined, as  the  means  employed  have  invariably  failed  before  the  prop- 
erty in  either  was  exliausted.  In  tenacity  silver  is  superior  to  gold. 
It  is  also  harder  than  gold,  but  softer  than  copper,  and  is  the  best-known 
conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.  It  fuses  at  1040°  (1904°  F.),  far 
below  the  fusing  point  of  either  gold  or  copper.  It  volatilizes  appre- 
ciably at  full  red  heat;  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  it  boils,  with  the 
formation  of  a  blue  vapor.  The  fused  metal  readily  absorbs  oxygen 
gas  (when  used  under  potassium  nitrate  it  takes  up  as  much  as  twenty 
times  its  volume).  As  the  metal  cools  the  oxygen  escaping  through  the 
semisolid  crust  on  the  surface  of  the  fused  mass  produces  very  beauti- 
ful effects.  Pure  silver  retains  a  trace  of  the  absorbed  oxygen  per- 
manently. It  is  unaltered  in  the  air  at  any  temperature,  but  is  readily 
acted  upon  by  sulphur,  phosphorus,  or  chlorine. 

^  Nitric  acid  is  the  proper  solvent  for  silver,  and  is  most  efficient  when 
diluted  about  50  per  cent.,  but  active  whether  concentrated  or  dilute, 
with  the  production  of  nitric  oxide  (Npj  and  silver  nitrate  (AgNOg). 
Sulphuric  acid,  hot  and  concentrated,  acts  upon  silver,  forming  a  sul- 
phate which  is  sparingly  soluble.  Hydrochloric  acid,  hot  and  concen- 
trated, forms  argentic  chloride.  Fused  alkaline  hydrates  or  nitre  are 
without  action  upon  silver;  hence  it  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
crucibles  for  the  fusion  of  caustic  alkalis,  etc. 

Alloys. — Pure  silver  is  too  soft  for  coinage  or  commercial  purposes; 
it  IS,  therefore,  alloyed  variously  for  its  different  usages  to  increase  its 
hardness. 

Gold— Formerly  silver  was  much  used  to  alloy  gold.  The  metals 
are  easily  mixed  together,  but  do  not  appear  to  form  definite  compounds. 
With  certain  proportions  of  the  metals  the  resulting  alloys  are  more  duc- 
tile, harder,  more  sonorous  and  elastic  than  either  metal  considered  singly. 

Copper.— The  alloys  of  copper  and  silver  are  the  most  useful  of  the 
alloys  of  silver.  In  most  countries  the  silver  coins  are  made  of  these 
two  metals.  In  the  United  States  the  silver  for  coinage  is  alloyed  with 
10  per  cent,  copper,  the  proportion  of  each  being  stated  in  the  thou- 
sandths; thus,  pure  silver  being  1000  fine,  the  coin  or  "standard  silver" 
IS  900  fine,  with  100  parts  copper  added.  The  German  and  French 
silver  coins  are  of  the  same  grade,  those  of  Great  Britain  are  925  fine, 
with  75  parts  of  copper  added,  being  known  as  "sterling"  silver.  Most 
silverware  is  of  "sterling"  fineness.  The  presence  of  copper  does  not 
mociity  the  color  of  silver  so  long  as  the  proportion  of  the  former  does 
not  exceed  40  or  50  per  cent.  Copper  imparts  to  silver  greater  hard- 
ness, tenacity,  and  strength. 

United  States  Mexican 
Pure  qilvpr  dollar. 
"   Conner 371.25  grs.       377.14  grs. 
^"PP^*^  41.25   "  40.65  " 

Total  weight      ....    412.50  "        417.79  " 
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The  Mexican  dollar  weighs  0.866  of  a  Troy  ounce. 

Zinc  and  silver  have  a  great  affinity  for  eacli  other,  and  are  conse- 
quently readily  alloyed. 

Silver  solder  for  soldering  the  metal  is  usually  composed  of  an  alloy 
with  copper  and  zinc.    The  following  are  well  adapted  for  the  porpose: 

No.  1.1  No.  2.2 

Silver     .  .66  parts.  Silver  .6  parts. 

Copper    .        .  .    30     "  Copper  •  ? 

Zinc       .        .  .    10     "  Brass  .  .1  part. 

"A\^en  the  material  to  be  united  is  composed  of  pure  silver  and  plat- 
inum, silver  coin  alloyed  with  one-tenth  zinc  may  be  used  as  a  solder." 

So-called  "Standard"  silver  is  also  an  excellent  solder  for  high 
fusing  brass  and  German  silver.  If  the  article  is  to  be  soldered  twice, 
this  may  be  used  first  and  the  silver  solder  afterward.^ 

Dr.  Kirk*  recommends  the  following  compositions: 

Fine  silver.  Copper  Brass.  Zinc. 

4.0  ...  3.0 

2.0  ...  10 

19.0  1.0  10.0  5.0 

66  7  23.3  ...  10.0  \ 

50.0  33.4  16.6  • 

11.0  ...  4.0  10 

These  may  be  used  for  soldering  the  surfaces  of  standard  silver. 

Electrodeposition  of  Silver.— Silver  is  the  most  important  and 
prominent  metal  in  electroplating  processes. 

The  solution  generally  used  is  the  cyanide,  and  it  may  be  prepared 
bv  either  of  two  methods— the  battery  or  the  chemical  process. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  the  former  is  simple,  when  thoroughly 
understood.  First,  the  percentage  of  actual  cyanide  in  the  cyanide 
salt  used  must  be  ascertained.  If  it  contains  about  50  per  cent,  dis- 
solve each  ounce  in  about  one  quart  of  distilled  water;  or  if  it  contams 
more,  add  more  water  and  vice-versa  in  proportion.  Suspend  a  large 
anod;  and  a  small  cathode  of  silver  m  the  hqmd,  -"d  pass  a  strong 
current  of  electricity  through  until  the  required  amount  of  metal  is  dis- 
solved from  the  anode.  As  this  process  produces  some  caustic  potash 
n  the  liquid,  some  of  the  strongest  hydrocyanic  acid  may  now  be 
added  to  form  this  into  the  cyanide,  and  more  of  the  anode  dissolved 
in  the  mixture  bv  the  battery. 

SolutTom  for  deposit  are  made  by  the  chemical  process  as  follows: 

Tnke  four  parts  of  pure  grain  silver  and  reduce  it  to  argentum 
nitTate  b   mixLg  w^h  nitric  Lid.    Dissolve  this  in  distilled  water,  in 
proportion  of  one  quart  to  every  one-half  ounce  of  silver  used.  A 
the  same  J  me  make  a  solution  of  from  two  to  three  parts  of  cyanide  of 
potrsfum "  twenty  or  thirty  parts  of  distilled  water.    This  is  to  be 

1  Richardson's  Mechanical  Dentistry,  p.  78. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Professor  C.  L.  Goddard. 

i  American  System  of  Dentistry,  vol.  m.  p.  879. 
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added  gradually  to  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  as  long  as  it  produces 
a  white  precipitate.   If  too  much  be  added,  however,  it  will  cause  some 
of  the  precipitate  to  be  redissolved  and  wasted.    In  such  a  case  the 
liquid  should  be  stirred  and  then  allowed  to  settle  clear.    A  small 
amount  of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  distilled  water  should  be  added 
as  long  as  it  produces  a  white  cloud.    This  may  be  better  observed  by 
using  a  separate  glass  vessel  to  see  the  precipitate  as  it  dissolves.  The 
liquid  should  now  be  left  to  settle  until  quite  clear,  and  the  clear  portion 
then  decanted,  and  the  precipitate  washed  four  or  five  times  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water  by  simply  adding  the  water,  stirring,  and  allowing  it 
to  settle  again,  and  decanting  as  before.    Next  dissolve  from  six  to 
eight  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  twenty  parts  of  distilled  water, 
adding  it  a  portion  at  a  time,  with  free  stirring,  to  the  wet  cyanide  of 
silver,  until  the  whole  is  barely  dissolved;  then  add  about  three  parts 
more  of  cyanide  of  potassium  to  form  free  cyanide,  and  sufficient  dis- 
tilled water  to  reduce  the  whole  to  the  proportion  of  about  one-quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  silver  to  the  quart;  finally,  when  all  the  free  cyanide  is 
dissolved,  filter  the  solution  and  it  is  ready  for  use.   The  specific  gravity 
of  the  solution  should  be  maintained  at  between  1.8  and  1.15.  Deposit 
solutions  are  very  numerous,  but,  in  the  author's  judgment,  the  above 
is  best  adapted  for  a  good,  reguline  solid  deposit. 

Knowledge  of  the  management  of  solutions  is  essential.  There  are 
varying  circumstances  which  must  be  noted  in  order  to  keep  them  in 
good  condition  for  a  reguline  deposit.  New  solutions  do  not  work  as 
well,  usually,  as  old  ones,  provided  the  latter  are  not  too  old.  Solutions 
of  two  or  three  years  of  age  work  probably  the  best.  They  change 
from  many  causes;  they  become  dirty  and  concentrated  from  exposure- 
increase  or  decrease  in  their  relative  proportions  of  cyanide  and  metal' 
they  acquire  other  metals  in  solution,  dissolved  from  the  anode  and 
corroded  from  the  cathode;  plaster  and  plumbago  accumulate  in 
them,  in  consequence  of  which  they  should  be  filtered  ;  they  grad- 
ually decompose,  become  brown,  discolored,  and  evolve  ammonia  by 
exposure  to  light,  especially  if  they  contain  too  much  free  cyanide- 
iecTrr^''pi    'h^^^^f  from  tl^e  proper  condition  should  be  cor-' 

rectecl.     ihe  specific  gravity  should  be  maintained,  and  the  proper 
amount  of  metal  and  cyanide  kept  in  solution.    To  determine  anv  chs 
proportion  n  the  latter,  place  25  grams  of  the  solution  i"  a  test^-tu  be 

a   ?aTdr""'r1  ^^-^^  ^f*— d  gradually! 

at  last  rop  by  drop,  with  constant  stirring,  a  solution  of  1  o-ram 
of  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver  in  10  grams  of  distilled  water  If  tl^ 
Fecipitate  formed  is  dissolved  rapidly,  with  but  lit  e  need  of  stt^ 
S  ,V— ,  it  does'not  distlvt  ev  n 

rthp  ioT       1        ^^'"^  ^'"^^  ^'y-^^idC'-  but  if  it  wholly  dissolves 

correct  ^-^^  '^l-Jy)  the  proportion  of  silver  to  cyanilfe  t  abou" 

Many  other  minor  troubles  not  mentioned  are  encountered  which 
r^ro™^'      means  gathered  only  from  experiencf  [n  ;oTki,t 
The  processs  for  making  dental  bases  by  electro-deposition  on  the 
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plaster  cast  of  the  mouth  was  patented  February  5,  18S9,  by  Joseph 
G.  Ward,  of  Irvington,  N.  J. 

The  author  has  had  some  experience  in  the  work;  in  fact,  was  engaged 
in  perfecting  a  process  for  the  same  result  when  Mr.  Ward  secured  his 
patent.  The  method  of  proceedure  in  the  preparation  of  a  dental  ba.se 
is  as  follows: 

A  true  impression  of  the  mouth  is  secured,  and  from  this  a  cast  is 
obtained  by  casting  in  the  usual  manner.    After  the  cast  has  become 
thoroughly  dry  it  should  be  soaked  in  hot  fluid  paraffin,  until  saturated, 
and  before  cooling  the  surface  Ls  wiped  clean  of  all  superflous  adhesions 
which  might  in  any  way  destroy  the  exactness  of  the  surface.   The  cast 
is  then  coated  freely,  where  the  deposit  is  desired  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  pure,  iSnely  pulverized  plumbago  and  the  finest  tin-bronze 
powder  or  any  other  conducting  substance  which  would  be  suitable 
for  the  purpose.    This  is  applied  with  a  thick,  short-haired  camel's- 
hair  pencil.   The  cast  is  now  so  wired  that  perfect  connection  is  made 
with  the  palatal,  buccal,  and  labial  surfaces.     From  these  guiding 
wires  a  cathode  hook  suspends  the  cast  in  the  solution.    After  the 
metal  has  been  deposited  to  a  sufficient  thickness,  the  cast,  with  its 
deposit,  is  to  be  taken  from  the  bath,  the  deposit  removed  from  the 
cast,  trimmed  and  polished;  but  if  it  is  desired  to  have  the  plate  of 
increased  thickness  at  any  part  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  turned 
rim,  etc.,  the  cast,  with  the  deposit  adhering  to  it,  may  be  removed 
from  the  bath,  and  all  the  exposed  surface  of  the  deposit,  except  the 
portions  to  be  thickened,  may  be  covered  with  a  coating  of  wax  or 
some  other  non-conducting  substance,  and  re-submerged  m  the  bath 
and  left  there  until  the  required  thickness  of  deposit  is  secured  ^  the 
parts  desired.   It  may  then  be  taken  from  the  bath,  burnished,  trimmed 
by  scraping,  burring,  and  filing  to  the  proper  shape  and  thickness,  hen 
polished,         spurred.    A  thick  plating  of  gold  should  now  be  added 
\o  the  properly  shaped  plate,  or  the  rubber  for  the  attachment  of  the 
teeth  will  not  harden  and  adhere  to  the  plate  during  the  process  of 
vulcanization  (the  sulphur  of  the  vulcanite  combmmg  ^'^t^  he  sdve^^^^^ 
After  the  teeth  have  been  attached  and  the  vulcanite  and  all  proper  y 
finished,  a  second  coating  of  gold  should  be  ^^^-troplated  over  i^ all  to 
cover  portions  that  had  been  made  bare  m  ^^^^1^^"^  J"^^^^^^^^ 

The  denture  may  be  made  by  depositing  the  metal  ^^^^f 
teeth  as  in  cheoplasticwork,  and,where  necessary,  clasps  maybe  formed. 
Broken  dentures  have  been  soldered  with  18-carat  gold  solder  ^ 

Crown  and  bridge  work  may  also  be  made  m  various  ways  by  this 
process. 

PLATINUM. 

„,  Symbol,  Pt. 

Platinum.  ,  .,.        ...  ■ 

Atomic  weight,  193.3  Malleab.hty,  sncth  rank. 

Melting  point,  oxyhydrogen  flame,  Tenacity,  third  rank. 

1 77no  C  Specific  gravity,  21.46. 

Ductility,'third  rank.  Conductivity  (electricity),  18.8. 

Conductivity  (heat),  8.4.  , 

(Silver  being  100.) 
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Occurrence. — The  ore  of  platinum,  "  polyxene,"  which  is  a  most 
complex  mixture  of  a  number  of  heavy  reguline  species  of  platinum, 
osmiridium,  iron-platinum,  platin-iridium,  iridium,  palladium,  gold, 
and  a  number  of  non-metallic  species,  notably  chrome-iron  ore,  mag- 
netic iron  oxide,  zircone,  corundum,  and  occasionally  also  diamond, 
is  found  in  the  province  of  Choco,  South  America,  where  it  was  first 
discovered  in  1736,  in  New  Granada,  Barbacos,  California,  and  Aus- 
tralia, but  chiefly  in  alluvial  deposits  in  the  Ural  district  in  Russia. 

Reduction. — The  extraction  of  platinum  is  accomplished  by  two 
distinct  methods.  The  first,  devised  by  Wqllaston,  which  produces 
the  purest  metal,  is  more  of  a  chemical  than  a  metallurgical  process. 

The  second  method,  known  as  Deville's,  is  based  upon  the  tendency 


Fig.  135 


l_  

Furnace  for  fusing  platinum. 


of  platinum  to  be  dissolved  in  melted  lead.  The  ore  is  fused  with  an 
equal  weight  of  galena  (sulphide  of  lead)  and  the  oxide  of  lead.  The 
sulphur  and  oxygen  escape  as  sulphur  dioxide,  the  reduced  lead  dis- 
solvmg  the  platinum,  and  leaving  the  very  heavy  alloy  of  osmium  and 
indium  to  sink  to  the  bottom  undissolved.  The  upper  portion  con- 
taining the  platinum  is  then  ladled  out  and  cupelled,  (see  Silver) 
when  the  platinum  is  left  in  a  spongy  mass,  the  lead  having  passed  off 
as  the  oxide.  ^  ^ 

Fusing  Platinum.-By  means  of  the  oxygen  blowpipe  the  spongy 
platinum  is  easily  reduced  to  a  compact  mass,  a  result  formerlv  only 
weltUnJ      obtained  by  the  very  tedious  and  laborious  means  of 

The  furnace  for  fusing  platinum  (Fig.  ]35)  is  at  once  a  cupel  and 
urnace,  consisting  of  two  thoroughly  burned  lime  blocks  with  a  basin- 
like  concavity  m  each,  and  fitted  one  over  the  other.    The  concavity 
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in  the  lower  block  forms  the  bed  of  the  furnace,  and  is  provided  with  a 
gutter  leading  from  the  basin  to  the  outside.  Through  the  top  are 
passed  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipes.  These  each  consist  of  two  con- 
centric tubes,  a  small  inner  and  a  larger  outer  tube.  Through  the 
outer,  or  larger,  tube  the  hydrogen  or  illuminating  gas  is  passed,  and 
through  the  inner,  or  smaller,  the  oxygen  is  forced  into  the  centre  of 
the  flame.    The  tubes  are  of  copper,  tipped  with  platinum. 

Platinum  scraps  are  melted  by  first  heating  up  the  furnace  and  then 
introducing  them  through  an  opening  in  the  side.  In  the  case  of  plat- 
inum sponge  the  mass  is  introduced  before  heating  up  the  furnace,  and 
it  is  here  that  the  furnace  acts  as  a  cupel;  the  impurities  remaining  in 
the  metal  are  oxidized  and  volatilized  or  absorbed  by  the  lime  of  the 
furnace.  The  temperature  produced  is  supposed  to  be  about  2870°  C. 
Osmium  does  not  melt  at  this  point,  but  if  present  it  is  volatilized 
with  palladium  and  gold. 

Properties. — The  metal  is  bluish  silver-white,  about  as  soft  as  pure 
copper,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  21.46.    It  is  tough,  ductile,  and 
malleable,  and  may  be  rolled  or  beaten  into  foil  or  drawn  into  wire  of 
almost  microscopic  fineness.    Dr.  Arendt  states  that  a  cylinder  of 
platinum  one  inch  in  diameter  and  five  inches  long  may  be  drawn 
into  a  wire  sufficiently  long  to  encircle  the  earth  at  the  equator.  The 
fine  wire  used  in  the  micrometer  eye-piece  of  microscopes  suggested 
by  Wollaston  is  made  by  drawing  a  composite  wire  of  platinum  coated 
with  silver  to  its  greatest  attenuation,  and  then  dissolving  off  the  silver 
in  nitric  acid.     Platinum  possesses  tenacity  in  a  high  degree,  being 
slightly  inferior  to  iron  and  copper.     The  fusing  point,  according  to 
Violle,  is  1779°  C.    When  heated  much  above  its  fusing  point,  it  soon 
begins  to  volatilize.     The  fused  metal,  like  silver,  absorbs  oxygen, 
and  consequently  "spits"  on  freezing.    At  a  red  heat  it  "occludes" 
hydrogen  gas.  The  volume  of  hydrogen  absorbed  by  a  unit  volume  of 
metal  at  a  red  heat,  under  one  atmosphere's  pressure,  was  found,  in 
the  case  of  the  fused  metal,  to  vary  from  0.13  to  0.21,  volume  measured 
cold;  in  the  case  of  merely  welded  metal  from  2.34  to  3.8  volumes. 
Oxygen,  though  absorbed  by  the  Hquid,  is  not  occluded  by  the  solid 
metal  at  any  temperature,  but  when  brought  in  contact  with  it  at 
moderate  temperatures,  suffers  considerable  condensation  at  its  sur- 
face, and  in  such  a  state  exhibits  a  high  degree  of  chemical  affinity. 
When  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  strikes  a  layer  of  spongy  platinum  it  causes 
it  to  glow  and  the  gas  takes  fire. 

The  most  striking  example  of  the  property  of  the  metal  for  absorb- 
ing gases  is  demonstrated  in  the  finely  divided  state  known  as  plat- 
inum black."  This  state  is  produced  by  dropping  platinum  chioride 
solution  into  a  boiling  mixture  of  3  parts  of  glycerin  and  2  of  caustic 
potash.  Platinum  black  is  said  to  absorb  800  times  its  volume  ot 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  is,  therefore,  a  most  active  oxidizing  agent, 
acting  catalytically— i.  e.,  after  having  given  up  its  oxygen  to  the  oxi- 
dizable  substance  it  takes  up  a  fresh  supply  from  the  atmosphere. 

Platinum  is  not  dissolved  by  any  single  acid,  its  proper  solvent  being 
nitrohydrochloric  acid. 
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The  caustic  alkahs,  the  alkahne  earths,  nitrates  and  cyanides,  and 
especially  the  hydrates  of  barium  and  Hthium,  attack  platinum  at  a  red 
heat,  although  the  alkaline  carbonates  have  no  effect  at  the  hio-hest 
temperatures.  Sulphur,  in  the  absence  of  alkalis,  has  no  action^  but 
phosphorus  and  arsenic  attack  platinum  when  heated  with  it. 

Direct  contact  of  platinum  with  burning  charcoal  should  be  avoided 
since  the  silicon  reduced  from  the  charcoal  ash  unites  with  platinum' 
making  it  brittle  and  liable  to  fracture. 

Heating  platinum  with  spirit  lamps  is  preferable  to  the  use  of  ordinary 
gas.  When  gas  is  used,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  supply  of  air 
sufficient  to  ensure  complete  combustion,  since,  with  the  flame  con- 
taining free  carbon,  the  platinum  suffers  deterioration  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  carbide  of  platinum.  For  this  reason,  also,  the  inner  cone  or 
reducing  flame  should  not  come  in  contact  with  the  metal. 

Platinum  was  introduced  in  France  as  early  as  1820  for  a  base  in 
continuous-gum  work.  Its  low  rate  of  expansibility  under  increased 
temperature,  its  coeflicient  being  about  equal  to  that  of  glass,  and  its 
very  high  fusing  point  make  it  most  useful  as  a  base  for  porcelain  work, 
and  for  pins  for  artificial  teeth.  Its  comparatively  great  resistance  to 
chemical  agents  ensures  it  against  corrosive  action,  and  places  it  on  an 
equahty,  in  this  particular,  with  gold  for  dental  bases,  crowns,  and 
bridge  work. 

Coils  of  platinum  wire  are  useful  in  dental  offices  in  various  forms 
of  electric  heating  devices.  The  heat  is  free  from  products  of  combus- 
tion and  can  be  most  accurately  controlled.  A  device  of  this  nature 
is  especially  valuable  in  annealing  gold. 

Alloys.—Platinum  alloys  with  most  of  the  metals.  With  mercury 
spongy  platinum  unites  to  form  an  exceedingly  unctious  amalgam. 
It  does  not  unite  readily,  and  its  union  is  best  accomplished  by  con- 
tinuous rubbing  in  a  warm  mortar. 

Iridium  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  added  to  platinum  greatly  increases 
^  hardness   elasticity,  mfusibility,  and  resistance  to  chemical  action. 

to  tT'^lf  r^^''  '"'^'Y'^  "^^^^  -"^^y  in  dentistry 

dentnl^     ,  ^^"1      ^''^^  continuous-gum,  partial  vulcanite 

dentures,  and  crown  and  bridge  work. 

An  alloy  of  78J  platinum  and  21.3  iridium  will  withstand  the  action 
of  aqua  regia.    Equal  parts  of  the  metals  form  a  very  brittle  alloy 

of  itlrii^  ^"pw-^"'"'  ^^^"^       the  constriiction 

ticit    TwoT;.  Platinum  gives  to  gold  a  greater  hardness  and  elas- 

mrti'thllll  ^  ^t^  ^  ^"^7'  ^l^ile  with  equal 

parts  the  alloy  is  malleable.    Prinsep  found  that  7  parts  of  gold  and  3 

somewhat^  the  .'n  P^"*^"""^,^  P'^r*/--  -  grayish-white  alloy,  having 
bomewnat  the  appearance  of  tarnished  silver.  ^ 

r.nn^;  P""'*'  ^""^  platinum  25  parts  form  an  alloy  much  used  in 
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difficult  to  make,  on  account  of  the  separation  of  the  platinum,  owing 
to  its  greater  specific  gravity. 

Platine  au  titre,  an  alloy  composed  of  from  65  to  83  per  cent,  of  silver, 
has  been  used  for  dental  bases  in  preference  to  coin  silver,  on  account 
of  its  resistance  to  chemical  action  and  its  greater  elasticity.  Nitric 
acid  will  dissolve  an  alloy  of  silver  and  platinum  when  the  latter  is 
not  present,  to  exceed  10  per  cent.  , 

Cadmium  and  platinum  unite,  to  form  a  definite  compound,  having 

the  formula  of  PtCd^.  . 

Copper  and  platinum,  eqyal  parts,  form  a  gold-colored  alloy  tarnish- 
ing in  air.  .  i^-     •    i  i 

Lead  and  tin  unite  with  platinum  in  all  proportions,  resulting  in  liard 
and  brittle  alloys  of  low  fusing  points.  Pure  platinum  should,  there- 
fore never  be  brought  in  contact  with  these  or  other  low  fusing  metals 
or  their  alloys  at  high  temperatures,  as  alloys  with  platinum  having  a 
low  fusing  point  and  brittle  character  are  readily  formed. 

IRIDIUM. 

Ai.     •    „o;,t1^+  1Q1  c;  Malleable,  at  red  neat. 

Silver  being  100. 

Occurrence.— This  metal  occurs  chiefly  as  a  native  alloy  of  iridium 
and  osmium,  known  as  osmiridium  or  iridosmine.  It  is  also  found 
thus  combined  with  platinum,  and  is  contained  m  gold  from  several 
localities,  especially  that  from  some  mines  of  California  and  m  the 
Frazer  Rivei  district  of  British  Columbia,  causmg  much  ^convenience 

Properties.-Iridium  is  a  steel-white  metal,  exceedingly  hard,  brittle 
when  cold,  but  somewhat  malleable  at  red  heat  having  a  specific 
^ra^dty  of  22.40,  unaltered  in  air,  and  fusible  only  m  the  oxyhydrogen 
flame  ^  If  the  precipitated  metal  be  moistened  with  a  small  quanti  y 
of  water  pressed  tightly  between  filter  paper,  and  then  very  forcibly 

of  a  ver  hard  compact  mass,  capable  of  taking  a  good  polish,  but  still 
verv  Dorous  and  having  a  specific  gravrty  not  exceeding  15. 

?hrpu  e  metal  itself  fs  not  acted  upon  by  the  acids,  but  when  reduced 
by  hydrogen  at  a  low  temperature  it  oxidizes  slowly  at  a  red  heat,  and 

-Ii^; "  t^^'t!^^  t ''''''' 

its  color  depending  up^^^^  ti:^^yl^^  useful  alloys.^ 
AsSr  thte,  anSe  uTofX  met  Jand  its  alloy  with  phosphorus 

is  left  in  the  crucible. 

is  leiL  lu  ti.iv.  1  See  Platinum. 
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MERCURY. 

Hydrargyrum.  Symbol,  Hg. 

Atomic  weight,  198.5.  Malleable  at  — 39°  C 

Melting  point,  —39°  C.  Ductile  at— 39°  C. 

Boiling  point,  357.3°  C.  Specific  gravity,  13.595. 

Conductivity  (heat),  greater  than  water.    Conductivity  (electricity),  1.49. 

Silver  being  100.  ' 

Occurrence.— Mercury  occurs  in  nature  chiefly  as  the  red  sulphide, 
FIgS,  cinnabar,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  of  the 
reguline  metal.    The  most  important  mercury  mines  of  Europe  are 
those  of  Almaden,  Spain,  and  of  Idria,  in  Illyria;  it  is  also  found  in 
China,  Mexico,  Corsica,  Peru,  and  California.    The  European  mines, 
until  lately,  furnished  the  bulk  of  the  mercury  of  commerce,  but  they 
have  been  eclipsed  by  the  rich  deposits  of  New  Almaden,  near  San  Jose, 
California.    The  mines  of  the  latter  have  been  the  most  productive  in 
the  world,  yielding  more  than  3,000,000  pounds  annually,  and  large 
quantities  are  still  taken  from  them.   The  Cahfornia  cinnabar  is  richer 
m  mercury,  because  purer,  than  the  Spanish,  the  former  yielding  about 
70,  the  latter  about  38  per  cent,  of  mercury. 

Mercury  is  also  found  free,  forming  an  amalgam  with  silver,  and  in 
the  form  of  protochloride  (native  calomel). 

Reduction.— The  metal  is  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  the  sul- 
phide or  native  cinnabar,  and  is  extracted  by  two  principal  methods. 
By  the  first  method  the  mineral  is  picked,  crushed,  and  mixed  with 
lime,  ihe  mixture  is  then  introduced  into  cast-iron  retorts,  which  are 
placed  in  rows,  one  above  the  other,  in  an  oblong  furnace,  and  con- 
nected with  earthenware  receivers,  one-third  full  of  water;  heat  is 
3phate*of  cdcium-'"'''  sulphur,  forming  the  sulphide  and 

4HgS  +  4CaO  =  3CaS  +  CaSO,  +  Hg„ 
while  the  mercury  distills  over,  and  is  condensed  in  the  receivers.  In 
the  second  method  the  decomposition  of  the  cinnabar  is  effected  by  the 
direc  exposure  of  the  ore  to  the  oxidizing  flame  of  the  furnace,  and  the 

Pnr7  tS^P""'  or  less  imperfect  condensers. 

rure  Mercury.— The  commercial  article,  as  a  rule,  is  quite  Dure 
chemically,  and  only  needs  to  be  forced  through  chamois  ski^n  to  be  fi 

lead  tt  In^^'P??-'  contains  foreign  metals,  a. 

lead,  tm,  zinc,  and  bismuth.    It  is  seldom  intentionally  adulterated 

piper  "Sient  "'"'^       I  '^^^^  ^  '^^^^ 

paper,  is  deficient  in  proper  fluidity  and  mobility,  a^  shown  bv  its  not 

forming  perfect  globules,  is  not  totally  dissipated  by  heal  and  whcMi 

cws"v\ts  '^^^'T    '''V'''' '  Fnicie,'or,if;e:;t;^^ 

uepasits  a  black  powder;  if  agitated  with  strong  sulphuric  arid  ih^ 
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acid  by  sulphate  of  sodium,  or  iodide  of  potassium.    Tlie  former  will 
produce  a  white,  the  latter  a  yellow,  precipitate,  if  lead  be  present. 

Detection  of  Bismuth.— Bismuth  is  discovered  by  dropping  a  solution 
of  the  mercury  in  nitric  acid,  prepared  without  heat,  into  a  quantity  of 
distilled  water,  when  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth  will  be  precipitated. 

Detection  of  Tin.— Complete  solubility  of  the  metal  m  nitric  acid 
shows  the  absence  of  tin.  . 

Lead  is  the  chief  impurity,  and  may  be  removed  by  exposing  a  thin 
layer  of  the  metal  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid  diluted  with  twice  the 
quantity  of  water,  which  should  well  cover  the  surface,  remaining  for 
a  day  or  two,  with  frequent  stirring.  The  lead  is  much  more  easily 
oxidized  and  dissolved  than  the  mercury,  though  some  of  the  latter 
also  passes  into  solution.  The  mercury  is  afterward  well  washed  with 
water,  and  dried  first  with  blotting  paper,  then  by  gentle  teat.  At 
the  same  time  most  of  the  other  metallic  impurities  are  removed.  Mer- 
cury is,  however,  best  purified  for  dental  use  by  redistillation. 

Chemically  pure  mercury  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  pure 
mercuric  oxide  by  heat,  and  washing  the  condensed  metal  with  dilute 

Properties.-Mercury,  or  quicksilver,  as  it  is  often  called,  is^  of  a 
silver-white  color,  liquid  at  ordinary  temperature  (above  -39  C.}, 
odorless,  and  tasteless.    Volatile  at  common  temperature  but  more 
rapidly  volatilizes  as  the  temperature  increases,  and  at  3o7^3   C.  it 
boils   beins  finally  volatilized  without  residue.    When  globules  are 
drot^^^^^^      whit^e  paper  they  should  roll  about  freely  without  tailing 
Sing  their  globular  form.    It  should  be  perfectly  dry,  and  present 
a  bright  surface.    When  perfectly  pure  it  undergoes  no     oration  by 
the  action  of  the  air  or  of  water,  but  in  the  ordmary  state  it  will  exlaibit 
a  shgl    tarnish.   It  soUdifies  at-39°  C.  with  considerable  contraction 
Lto  a  compact  mass  of  regular  octahedra,  which  can  be  cut  with  a 
knife  or  flattened  under  the  hammer. 

Action  of  Acids  on  Mercury- Hydrochloric  acid  does  not  a  tack 
mercury    Sulphuric  acid,  boiling,  converts  it  into  mercurous  sulphate, 

liberating  sulphur  dioxide.  .lioqnlves 

Nitric  acid  is  the  most  effective  solvent  for  ^f'^^.^'^^^^^^ 
readily  in  the  dilute  acid  if  heated,  or  m  the  cold,  f  citrous  acid  is 
present  w  th  the  strong  acid,  heat  is  soon  generated,  and  with  con- 
Sbk  quantities  of  the  material  the  action  acquires  an  explo  ve 
foCce  At  ordinary  temperatures,  dilute  nitnc  acid,  when  apphed 
n  sliht  excess  produces  chiefly  normal  mercurous  nitrate,  but  when 

tViP  mprcurv  is  m  excess,  botn.  oasic  uitju-uiULn 
SLrSo^ed.   In  all  oa..,  '^^^^.^T^^ 
Aiinv's  — Mercurv  unites  readily  with  most  metdis  tA^i^pt^ 
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combine  chemically  with  raercmy  to  form  definite  compounds,  accord- 
ing to  Bloxam  and  other  authorities,  and  present  the  composition  FeHg 
and  PtHg2  respectively. 

Vermilion. — Mercuric  sulphide,  HgS,  occurs  native  as  cinnabar,  a 
dull-red  mineral,  the  most  important  ore  of  mercury.    It  may  be  pre- 
pared by  several  different  methods,  much  depending  upon  the  purity 
of  the  materials  employed.    When  mercury  and  sulphur  are  heated 
together  their  union  is  accompanied  with  much  energy,  and  if  the 
product  be  sublimed  the  red  or  mercuric  sulphide  is  obtained.  The 
sulphur  is  first  melted  and  the  mercury  gradually  added  by  straining 
through  linen  cloth,  whereby  it  falls  in  a  minutely  divided  state,  while 
the  mixture  is  constantly  stirred.    When  the  temperature  arrives  at  a 
certain  point,  the  combination  takes  place  suddenly  with  a  slight  explo- 
sion, attended  with  the  inflammation  of  the  sulphur,  which  must  be 
extinguished  by  covering  the  vessel.    The  product  of  the  combination 
is  a  black  mass,  generally  containing  an  excess  of  sulphur,  which, 
before  the  sublimation  is  performed,  should  be  gotten  rid  of  by  gentle 
heat  on  a  sand  bath.   Sublimation  is  best  carried  on  in  a  closely  stopped 
glass  matrass,  which  should  be  placed  in  a  crucible  containing  sand, 
and,  when  thus  arranged,  exposed  to  a  red  heat.    The  resulting  ver- 
milion is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  levigation,  the  beauty  of  the  tint 
depending  much  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  division  is  carried. 

It  is  prepared  in  a  wet  way  by  intimately  mixing  100  parts  of  mer- 
cury with  38  parts  of  the  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  the  black  sulphid 
of  mercury  thus  obtained  digested,  with  constant  agitation,  in  a  solu- 
tion of  25  parts  of  caustic  potash  in  150  parts  of  water  at  45°  C.  (the 
water  lost  by  evaporation  being  constantly  replaced),  until  the  pre- 
paration has  come  up  to  its  maximum  of  fire  and  brilliancy,  which 
takes  a  good  many  hours.  Purely  sublimed  vermilion  has  a  compara- 
tively dull  color,  and  must  be  manipulated  with  an  alkaline  (potassium) 
sulphide  solution  to  give  it  the  necessary  fire.  The  action  of  the 
alkaline  sulphide  consists  probably  in  this,  that  it  dissolves  successive 
installments  of  the  amorphous  preparation  and  redeposits  them  in  the 
crystalline  form. 

Properties.— It  is  a  fine,  bright-scariet  powder,  permanent  in  air, 
odoriess  and  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  dilute  nitric,  con- 
centrated hydrochloric,  or  sulphuric  acids.  Nor  is  it  acted  upon  by 
boilmg  potassium  hydrate,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium,_  or  sulphite  of  soda.  It  is  slightly  acted  upon  by  concentrated 
not  nitric  acid,  and  completely  soluble  in  a  solution  of  potassium  sul- 
phide in  the  presence  of  free  alkali  or  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphide. 
iMtro-hycirochlonc  acid  decomposes  it  into  mercuric  chloride,  which 
is  readily  soluble.    It  may  be  completely  sublimed,  as  has  been  seen, 

7finno  r  wf"™P°''*^^"'  ^^"^  ^^P^^^^^^l  to  ^  temperature  of  315.5°  C. 
jwu  1^)  It  IS  decomposed  into  metallic  mercury  and  sulphur  dioxide. 
It  IS  frequently  adulterated  with  re<l  lead,  dragon's  blood,  chalk,  ferric 
oxide  realgar  (A.s,S,),  and  brickdust.    If  lead  be  present  it  will  yield 

LiidiTl  rr'^J^*'  "^y^.  ^^r^*"^  ^^^tic  acid  and  potassium 

iodide  added.   Dragon's  blood  may  be  detected  by  alcohol,  which  will 
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take  up  the  coloring  matter  of  that  substance  if  present.  Chalk  is 
detected  by  an  effervescence  on  the  addition  of  an  acid.  Most  other 
impurities  may  be  detected  by  subliming  a  small  portion  of  the  com- 
pound.  The  non-volatile  substances  used  for  adulteration  will  remain 

behind.  .  ^    r  •+ 

Uses.— When  pure  it  is  much  used  as  a  pigment,  on  account  ot  its 
brilliancy  a"ird  color.    Its  mi*ltera;bleness  and  resistance,  to  chemical 
action  render  it  particularly  valuable  in  giving  the  red  color  to  vulcan- 
izable  rubber  used  in  the  construction  of  artificial  dentures  of  red  and 
pink  vulcanite,  in  the  composition  of  which  it  forms,  m  some  cases, 
about  one-third  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  compound.  _  Notwithstand- 
ing the  poisonous  character  of  mercurial  compounds  m  general,  and 
the  frequency  of  troubles  of  an  inflammatory  nature  of  the  mucous 
membrane  in  mouths  fitted  with  rubber  dentures,  it  is  obviously  very 
improbable  when  we  consider  the  properties  of  pure  vermihon,  that 
s^h  cond  iions  can  be  in  any  degree  attributable  to  the  pi^sence  of 
thTs  substance  per  se.    It  is  quite  possible  that  impure  vermilion  may 
contab  from  the  start  free  mercury;  be  contaminated  with  arsenic 
ide    or  poisonous  adulterations.    Again,  the  practice  of  dis- 
so  vin^  S-foil  off  of  the  surface  of  plates  with  nitro-hydrochloric  acid 
u    a?te:  vulcanization  may  possibly  decompose  -me  h^^^^^^^^ 
orming  soluble  bichloride.    It  is  highly  improbable  that  any  of  the  e 
conditions  can  be  found,  yet  it  is  possible.   It  is  .XV^l^l'^^^^ 
has  been  observed  with  the  microscope  m  finished  vulcanite,  iiie 
occu  rence  S^'ord  inflammatory  conditions,  under  black  rubber  den 
tures  Dre^^^^^^^^  similar  to  those  under  red  rubber,  prac  ically  relieves 
rr^hiro^lVresponsibihty.  Such  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
attributal^e  to  its  rough  and  PO~^^^^^^  of 
part  of  the  wearer,  and  the  tact  tnat  ruouei 

heat. 

ALUMINUM. 

Symbol,  Al. 

.       .    ,  j;r'°"'"'  Malleability  (said  to  equal  silver). 

Atomic  weignt  269  Tenacity,  fourth  rank. 

Melting  point  625°  (1157  I'.)  Specific  gravity,  2.583. 

Occurrence-With  the  exception  ot  silicon  and  oY?™. J^"-^ 
U  the  most  abundant  element  m  the         '  Xrf  wiUt  "  i  icon  and 
in  the  free  or  metalUc  state,  bnt  ocenrs  combined  wun 
oxygen,  a.  marl  clay,  slate,  P—^r^nd't^Slo^     A.  the  c^i 

-  hnndred  different 


s 

m 


minerals.  .   i  x  j  •    iqoq  Iw  Wohler,  who  obtained 

H  r;rpow?er\y  po— ■ 
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It  remained  a  laboratory  product  until  St.  Claire  Deville,  about  1858, 
succeeded  in  improving  the  mode  of  production,  so  as  to  render  the 
operations  capable  of  management  on  a  manufacturing  scale.  The 
process  consists  in  heating  to  a  red  heat  the  double  chloride  of  aluminum 
and  sodium  with  metallic  sodium.  A  vigorous  action  takes  place, 
chloride  of  sodium  being  formed  and  the  metallic  aluminum  separated — 

AlCla.NaCI  +  3Na  =  Al  +  4NaCl. 

The  chemical  processes  are  now  practically  replaced  by  electrolytic 
methods  of  reduction. 

Chas.  M.  Hall,  an  Ohio  college  student,  conceiving  it  possible  to 
extract  aluminum  from  its  ores  by  electrolysis,  set  to  work  to  accom- 
plish the  task.  Recognizing  the  impossibility  of  attaining  practical 
results  from  an  aqueous  solution,  he  sought  other  solvents,  and  finally 
discovered  that  a  melted  bath  of  the  double  flourides  of  aluminum 
and  metals  more  electropositive  than  aluminum,  such  as  sodium  or 
calcium,  was  a  perfect  solvent  for  alumina,  the  oxide  of  aluminum, 
taking  it  up  as  hot  water  dissolves  sugar,  and  dissolving  as  much  as 
25  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  Having  found  an  anhydrous  solvent  for 
alumma,  the  discoverer  next  sought  to  a.scertain  whether  the  solution 
would  yield  up  the  aluminum  promptly  to  electrolysis.  Great  success 
attended  his  experiments  in  thLs  particular  and  by  superior  intelligence 
and  great  patience  Hall  worked  out  the  practical  application  of  his 
discovery.  At  present  his  company  has  two  plants  at  Niagara  which 
combined  are  capable  of  yielding  about  10,000  pounds  in  twenty-four 
hours.  '' 

Properties.— Aluminum  is  a  bluish-white  metal,  somewhat  resem- 
bling silver  in  appearance.  It  is  also  said  to  be  as  malleable,  of  the  same 
tenacity,  and  equal  to  that  metal  in  the  conduction  of  heat  and  elec- 
tricity. It  IS  harder  than  tin,  but  softer  than  copper.  By  hammering 
in  the  cold  It  may  be  made  as  hard  as  soft  iron,  but  is  softened  again 
by  tusion._  It  IS  remarkably  sonorous,  and  has  been  used  for  making 
.n  h  1.  if.^"''  ^  b^^^g  approximately  only  two 

I  ^,l^/r9™o  p^'^'^^'u'^'^"  ^^"^  lighter  than  silver, 
red  he^f  1  °  •  ^'^'^^  ^"^'^  ^i^^  even  at  a 
Icted  nnnn  K  ''^  ^'^'"^^^^  temperatures,  nor  is  it 
acted  upon  by  the  compounds  of  sulphur,  thus  preserving  its  lustre 

JLtT  "  "  ^"^^  ft  is  with^ul  odor  or 

nee^leT'^Rl""''  ^'^f^^  ''^      ^^'dinary  clay  crucible,  no  flux  being 

readHv  a^ta  ks  ^  ^1^*     ^"'"^"^  1^™^"!'  ^  aluminum 

sSans^vh Vh       the  glasses.     Biederman  recommends  dipping  the 

n  tT:  ;  ■  i;"sh  ^  r^'^i'^^^'^^^^  '--ine  before  puttbg  them 
removed  bv   i^^^  ^«"t^™inated  with  soldcr'this  may  be 

In  denSt    ?i  •         T^.^'^  "P«"  aluminum.  ^ 

Its  mty  vah,.  "^'"''^^  T.  ^"^Pl"^^^^  ^  ^^^'^  ^^^tificial  dentures, 
bility  chU^ne^  anTlm^^^^^^  H  "^^^  conductivity,  lightness,  mallea- 

applicable  forsu^hTn  ""^^^^^  "^^'"'^         ^^"^1^^  it 

I I  cable  tor  such  a  purpose.   The  base  is  swaged  between  a  zinc  die 
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and  lead  counter-die,  but  will  not  stand  the  rough  swaging  sometimes 
given  to  gold  or  platinum.   Caution  must  be  used  to  prevent  contamma- 
tion  with  the  lead  or  zinc.    It  being  difficult  to  determine  durmg  the 
proo-ress  of  the  conformation  whether  or  not  any  contammation  has 
occm-red,  the  pattern  is  best  swaged  between  thin  tissue  paper,  remoy- 
ino-  the  paper  as  it  becomes  broken.   The  metal  should  be  occasionally 
annealed  by  coating  with  pure  sweet-oil  or  tallow,  and  passmg  through 
the  flame  imtil  the  oil  or  fat  is  carbonized,  when  at  the  moment  the 
last  trace  of  black  (carbon)  disappears  from  the  metal  it  may  be  dropped 
into  water.    Before  applying  the  oil  and  annealing,  however,  the  metal 
should  be  thoroughly  brushed  with  pumice-stone  to  remove  any  con- 
taminating lead  or  zinc  which  might  otherwise  become  alloyed  with 
the  base,  Causing  small  holes  or  pits  to  appear  on  its  surface,  or  perhaps 
the  occurrence  of  galvanic  action. 

Vulcanite  is  attached  to  such  a  base  by  spurs  mac  e  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  graver,  counter-sunk  holes,  or  loops  made  with  a  punch  along 
L  alveolar  ridge.    After  waxing  up  the  denture  the  base  -ay  be  var- 
nished to  protect  it  from  the  plaster  during  vulcanization,  aftei  which 
the  varnish  is  removed  with  alcohol,  and  the  plate  pohshed  with  pumice- 
stone  and  whiting,  but  it  cannot  be  well  burnished.        ^     .  ,    ,  , 
The  process  of  making  cast  aluminum  dentures  was  first  introduced 
by  Dr.  J.  B.  Bean,  of  Baltimore,  who  cast  the  meta  through  tall  con- 
duits Uned  with  cky  and  attached  to  the  gates  of  his  flask,  the  entire 
appara  us  being  first  heated.    The  pressure  of  the  column  of  meta 
Xrproduced  overcame  the  sluggish  flow  due  to  an  inherent  lack  o 
fluidity  and  the  lightness  of  the  metal,  and  forced  it  into  the  finer  parts 
and  irreeularities  of  the  mold.  .  , 

The  cL  bases  were  abandoned  by  many,  beeause  of  eorros.on  and 

<'7,"rC°&rUl"fo7o«ing  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Bean,  has  devised  an 
apSm^ns  by  Xch  ery  fine  eastings  of  aluminum  may  be  seeured 
touXlre  agency  of  pneumatie  prelure.   Carroll  olanns  he  can  eon- 

alloying  thl  aluminum  slightly  and  that  U  can 

%Td'gf  :^''LTstailX;o  the  making  o,  cast  plates,  and  seamless 

"'^,:^^^^':X^'^^:  -ept  lead;  in- 
deTthe  wonSnCsIt  is  capable  o't  producing  g,ves  ,t,  perhaps, 

its  greatest  value.  „raDhite  crucible  without  flux,  but 

Alum  mum  may  be  melted  m  a  grapmte  ,  . 

gi-eat  care  must  be  taken  not  to  heat  .t  too  hot.   On  aceount  oUts  h. 

fpecific  and  latent  heat,  aluminum  "=q"--„^>Xr  th  ll  ng  poin 
unlike  some  other  metals,  it  soon  becomes  fluid  after  the  meltm„  p 


unhke  some 
is  reached 


Gdfand  aluminum  unite  forming  a  hafd^-d  br,*  <^  One 
per  ce.t.  of  aluminum  in  gold  des  roys  the  <^^^^^^^^^^  ^.^^^ 

Z'l^^^'^t^  '"^r  cent,  of  aluminum  produces  a 
white,  crystaUine,  and  brittle  alloy. 
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Niirnberg  gold,  an  alloy,  for  cheap  goldware,  very  much  resembling 
gold,  and  unchanged  in  air,  is  composed  of  aluminum  7.5,  gold  2.5, 
and  copper  90  parts. 

Silver  and  aluminum  readily  unite,  forming  alloys  of  beautiful  white- 
ness, and  unchangeable  on  exposure  to  air.  Their  hardness  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  aluminum,  but  they  are  more  easily  worked. 
An  alloy  of  100  parts  of  aluminum  and  5  parts  of  silver  differs  but  little 
from  pure  aluminum,  save  that  it  is  considerably  harder  and  takes  a 
beautiful  polish.  An  alloy  of  aluminum  169  parts  and  silver  5  parts 
possesses  considerable  elasticity,  and  has  been  recommended  for  watch 
springs,  dessert  and  fruit  knives.  Equal  parts  of  the  two  metals  pro- 
duce an  alloy  equal  in  hardness  to  bronze. 

Copper  and  aluminum  for  some  exceedingly  important  alloys,  differ- 
ing according  to  the  quantity  of  aluminum  they  contain.    Those  of  a 
small  content  of  copper  cannot  be  used  industrially.    With  60  to  70 
per  cent,  of  aluminum  they  are  very  brittle,  glass-hard,  and  beautifully 
crystaUine.    With  50  per  cent,  the  alloy  is  quite  soft;  but  under  30  per 
cent,  of  aluminum  the  hardness  returns.    Tlie  usual  alloys  are  1,  2,  5 
and  10  per  cent,  of  aluminum.    These  are  known  as  aluminum  bronze. 
The  10  per  cent,  bronze  has  a  bright  golden  color  and  keeps  its  pohsh 
m  air;  it  may  be  easily  engraved,  shows  a  greater  elasticity  than  steel, 
and  can  be  easily  soldered  with  18-carat  gold  solder.   When  first  made 
It  IS  brittle,  acquiring  its  best  qualities  after  three  or  four  meltings,  after 
which  It  may  be  melted  several  times  without  sensible  change.   It  casts 
well  in  sand  molds,  but  shrinks  greatly.    It  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
7  68,  about  equal  to  soft  iron.    Its  strength  when  hammered  will  equal 
that  of  the  best  steel.   Annealing  makes  it  soft  and  malleable.   It  does 
not  clog  a  hie,  and  may  be  drawn  into  wire.    It  melts  at  about  1700°  F 
Aluminum  bronze  as  a  base  for  artificial  dentures:  "In  the  propor- 
tion of  alummum  100  and  copper  900  it  oxidizes  but  superficially  in  the 
mouth,  and  is  as  strong  and  resistant  to  attrition  as  18-carat  gold;  it 
may  be  swaged  as  easily  as  20-carat  gold,  but  it  must  be  annealed  fre- 
T^'^ik   u  t»  carry  the  heating  almost  to  whiteness, 

tor  It  the  bronze  be  merely  heated  until  it  assumes  a  dark-red  color  it 
remains  as  hard  as  before."    (Professor  Sauer.) 

elecfrtfn       of  copper  and  aluminum  are  prepared  in  the  Cowles' 

conni  I  ir'"   ^  "^'"f  ^^'^'^^  °f  aluminum  and  metallic 

copper  w  th  enough  carbon  and  flux  to  reduce  them.    The  oxides  and 
other  materials  thould  be  as  finely  divided  as  possible, 
from  h!in';"7    r  soldering  aluminum  prevented  the  metal 

eclZL'F^^^  "'"-^"^  r"P°^^^      '""^^  ^i"^^-   The  solder 

menSn   s  /  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  orna- 

^0  parts  The  ^Tl '°P-P'''  ^  P^^*^=  aluminum,  6  parts;  zinc, 
^  use?  and  the Tdh         ^'^""'r  ^"^  experience;  no  borax 

tools    tL  follow?    ''n"     '"'^T'^'  «f  «"^all  aluminum 

made  of  10  ner  .  ?  •'"'^  "'"^  '"^^^^^  ^^ticles  of  jewelry 
maae  ot  lu  per  cent,  aluminum  bronze:  ^  ^ 
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Hari:)  Solder. 

Qold  88.88  per  cent. 

Silver  :  4.68 

Copper  6.44 

Medium  Hard  Solder. 
Oolri  •        •    54.40  per  cent. 

Silver  27.00 

Copper   •  I'^-OO 

Mr.  Wm.  Frismuth,  of  Philadelphia,  recommends  the  following 
solders  for  aluminum,  with  vaselin  as  the  flux: 

Soft  Solder. 

Pure  block  tin         ....    from  90  to  99  parts. 
Bismuth   10  1 

Hard  Solder. 

Pure  block  tin         .        .        •        •  from  98  to  90  parts. 

Bismuth   „      7  «    c  « 

Aluminum       .        .        .        •        •  ^  ^ 

Schlosser  recommends  the  following  for  dental  laboratory  use: 

Platinum-Aluminum  Solder. 

Gold  ZO^^vts. 

Plf  tinum  ?aSs. 

Silver   .        .                        •        •        •  inn  " 

Aluminum   .  luu 

Gold-.\luminum  Solder. 
Gold  fOP'^f,*^- 


Silver 


10 
10 


Copper.        ■        '        '        '        "        '  20 
Aluminum 

O.  M.  Thowless  has  patented  the  following  solder  for  aluminum 
and  the  method  of  applying  it: 

„.  .      55  parts. 

Tin      .        .        .        •        •        •  .      23  " 

Zinc  5  " 

Silver  2  " 

Aluminum 

First  melt  the  silver  and  aluminum  together  then  add  the  tin  and 
zincTn  t^e  order  named.  The  surfaces  to  be  soldered  are  .mmersed 
"dilute  caustic  alkah  or  a  cyanide  solution,  and  t^^-  wash^^^^^^^^^^ 
dried  They  are  next  heated  over  a  spirit  lamp,  coated  with  the  solder, 
and  clampeTl  together;  small  pieces  ol  solder  being  plW  at  the  pom^ 
of  union,  the  whole  is  then  heated  to  the  melting  point.  No  tiux 
used. 

The  following  are  useful  as  solders: 


II.  ni. 


Zinc         '.        .        .    80  parts.       85  parts.       92  parts. 
Aluminum        .  . 

The  flux  used  in  soldering  is  composed  of  3  parts  balsam  of  copail.a 
1  part  Venetian  turpentin?,  and  a  few  ^^-P^  ^'ThT'S  ring  ^f 
soldering  iron  is  dipped  into  the  mixture.    So     ^'  ^^factory^ 
aluminum  in  the  dental  laboratory  is  very  diflicult  and  unsatistacto  y 
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Another  solder  for  aluminum,  recommended  by  the  Scientific  Ameri- 
can, is  composed  of  the  following: 

Cadmium  50  parts. 

Zinc  20  " 

Tin  30  " 


The  zinc  is  first  melted  in  a  suitable  vessel;  then  the  cadmium  is 
added,  and  then  the  tin,  in  small  pieces.  The  proportions  of  the  vari- 
ous ingredients  may  be  varied,  in  accordance  with  the  use  to  which 
the  article  is  put.  For  instance,  when  a  strong  and  tenacious  solder- 
ing is  required,  a  larger  proportion  of  cadmium  can  be  used;  where 
great  adhesion  is  desired,  a  large  proportion  of  zinc  should  be  used, 
and  where  a  nice  and  durable  polish  is  desired  a  greater  per  cent,  of 
tin  should  be  used. 

An  alloy  of  zinc,  copper,  and  aluminum  has  been  introduced  as  a 
dental  base.  (See  also  Carroll's  alloys  for  cast  dentures,  Chapter  XV.) 
If  is  said  to  be  unaffected  by  the  oral  fluids. 

Tin  and  aluminum  form  alloys  httle  affected  by  acids.  With  100 
parts  aluminum  and  10  parts  tin  an  alloy  is  produced  much  whiter 
than  aluminum  and  but  little  heavier.  It  can  be  welded  and  soldered 
like  brass. 

Iron  and  aluminum  unite  readily.  Ostberg,  a  Swedish  inventor, 
discovered  that  an  exceedingly  small  content  of  aluminum 
of  1  per  cent.)  in  wrought  iron  served  to  lower  its  fusing  point  about 
500°  F.,  so  that  castings  may  be  made  from  it  as  readily  as  from  the 
highly  carburized  cast  iron.  Iron  may  be  coated  with  aluminum  much 
as  it  is  with  tin. 

Zinc  and  aluminum  unite  to  form  alloys  very  useful  for  soldering  the 
latter.  They  are  prepared  by  first  melting  the  aluminum  and  adding 
the  zmc  gradually,  after  which  some  fat  is  introduced  to  prevent  oxida- 
tion, and  the  alloy  is  stirred  rapidly  with  an  iron  rod.  Aluminum  may 
be  frosted  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  potassa. 

Compounds.— Aluminum  oxide,  Alumina,  the  Sesquioxide  of  Alumi- 
num, AiPg,  IS  found  crystallized  in  hexagonal  prisms  in  nature,  as 
ruby  sapphire,  corundum,^  garnet,  cyanite,  etc.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared by  treating  a  solution  of  alum  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  by 
which  an  extremely  bulky,  white,  gelatinous  precipitate  of  aluminum 
hydrate  IS  formed  This  is  washed,  dried,  and  ignited  to  whiteness, 
ilius  obtained,  alumina  constitutes  a  white,  tasteless,  feeblv  basic 
coherent  mass,  very  little  acted  upon  by  acids,  and  fusible  in  th^  oxyhy- 
clrogen  Hame.  Emery  is  impure  corundum,  containing  iron  and  alumi- 
num oxides. 

Feldspar  is  regarded  as  the  double  silicate  of  potassium  and  alumi- 
num, and  as  having  the  formula  Al  A-K,0.6SiO,.  It  is  much  used  in 
the  preparation  of  bodies,  frits,  and  enamels  for  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  for  dental  purposes. 

'  Chemical  formuJiB  of  some  of  the  oxides  of  aluminum- 
Garnet    .  (Huby  and  sapphire  t  he  same)  AloO  ,. 

Cyanite  (CaMgFeMnjaAl-.Si.-tb,... 

  .  AlaSiOc. 
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Kaolin,  china  clay,  is  known  as  a  hydratcd  silicate  of  ahiniiiuiin 
(2Al203.3Si02)+3Il2(),  and  is  the  purest  form  of  clay.  It  results  from 
the  decomposition  of  feldspar  by  the  weathering  out  of  the  potassium 
hydroxide  (KjO).  It  is  practically  infusible  and  forms  the  refractory 
substance  of  fine  porcelain,  being  much  used  in  the  preparation  of  bodies 
for  the  manufacture  of  dental  porcelain. 

Action  of  Acids  and  Alkalis  on  Aluminum.— Sulphuric  acid,  con- 
centrated and  boiling,  dissolves  aluminum,  but  it  is  not  soluble  in  the 
dilute  acid. 

Nitric  acid  does  not  affect  aluminum. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  hot  or  cold,  readily  dissolves  it,  forming  aluminum 
chloride  and  evolving  hydrogen — 

2A1  +  6HC1  =  Allele  +  He. 

In  potassium  or  sodium  hydrate  it  is  soluble,  forming  aluminates 
and  liberating  hydrogen — 

Al  +  3KH0  =  KgAlOs  +  H,. 


IRON. 

Ferrum  Symbol,  Fe. 

Atomic  weight,  55.5.  MaUeability,  ninth  rank. 

Melting  point,  1600°  (2912°  F.).        Tenacity,  first  rank. 
Ductihty,  fourth  rank.  Specific  gravity,  7.844. 

Conductivity  (heat),  11.9.  Conductivity  (electricity),  16.81. 

(Silver  being  100.) 

Occurrence.— Iron  is  widely  and  abundantly  distributed  throughout 
nature,  being  found  in  nearly  all  forms  of  rock,  clay,  sand,  and  earth; 
its  presence  in  these  being  commonly  indicated  by  their  colors,  for  iron 
is  the  commonest  of  all  natural  mineral  coloring  ingredients. 

Meteoric  Iron.— Metallic  iron  is  very  rarely  found  in  nature,  nearly 
all  of  which  is  probably  of  meteoric  origin,  with  the  exception  of  ferru- 
ginous metallic  platinum.  True  meteoric  iron  usually,  if  not  invariably, 
contains  nickel  to  the  extent  of  1  or  2  per  cent. 

Ores  of  Iron.— The  chief  combinations  in  which  iron  is  found  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  render  them  available  sources  of  the  metal  are 
shown  in  the  table  below: 

Common  name.  Chemical  name.  Composition. 

Magnetic  iron  ore  .  .    Protosesquioxide  of  iron        .  •  J^e^u^. 

Red  hematite    .  .  .    Sesquioxide  of  iron        .        .  •  ^y^^- 

Specular  iron     .  .  •    Sesquioxide  of  iron        • .       •  •    ^^"^f-    „  q 

Brown  haematite  .  .    Hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  .  .  2Fe,U3.3H.,U. 

Spathic  iron  ore  .  -    Carbonate  ot  iron  ■        •        ■  ■    ^  "^-^  ^ 

Clay  iron-stone  .  .  .    Carbonate  of  iron,  with  clay. 

,  /Carbonate  of  iron,  with  cl.iy 

Blackband        .  ■  j     ^nd  bituminous  matter. 

Iron  pyrites      .  .  .    Bisulphide  of  iron         .        •  •  Feb^. 

Magnetic  IRON.-Magnetite,  or  loadstone,  Yefi,,  is  found  massive 
in  very  large  quantities  in  Norway,  United  States,  Canada  New  Zealand, 
and  India  The  ore  of  Norway  furnishes  the  Swedish  iron  of  such 
excellent  quality,  and  the  sands  of  New  Zealand  and  India  the  excellent 
Wootz  steel.   It  contains,  when  pure,  about  72  per  cent,  of  iron. 
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Red  H/EMATite,  Fe203,  is  found  in  abundance  in  England,  occurring 
in  hard,  shining,  rounded  masses,  of  a  dark  red-brown  color.  It  is  a 
very  characteristic  ore  of  iron,  containing  from  47  to  70  per  cent,  of 
the  metal. 

Specular  iron,  like  red  haematite,  is  an  anhydrous  sesquioxide 
(FejOj),  but  differs  greatly  in  appearance,  being  of  a  steel-gray  color 
and  brilliant  lustre.  It  occurs  chiefly  on  the  island  of  Elba,  but  is  also 
found  in  Germany,  France,  and  Russia.  The  excellent  quality  of  iron 
obtained  from  this  is  probably  due  to  the  purity  of  the  ore,  and  to  the 
■  fact  that  charcoal,  instead  of  coal,  is  employed  in  smelting  it.  It  con- 
tains about  62  per  cent,  of  iron.  Red  ochre  is  a  soft  variety  of  this  ore, 
containing  clay. 

Brown  haematite,  limonite,  2Fe203.3H20,  is  the  hydrated  sesqui- 
oxide. It  is  of  a  distinctly  sedimentary  character,  forining  beds,  but 
is  also  found  in  veins.  It  occurs  principally  in  Belgium  and  France, 
and  contains  about  15  per  cent,  water,  and,  when  pure,  about  59  per 
cent.  iron.    Yellow  ochre  is  a  variety  of  this  ore. 

Spathic  ore,  siderite,  ferrous  carbonate,  YaO.CO^,  or  FeCOg.  The 
value  of  this  ore  depends  as  much  upon  the  nature  of  its  impurities  as 
upon  the  percentage  of  iron.  It  is  found  in  Saxony  of  a  crystalline 
character,  light  brown  or  gray  in  color,  having  a  pearly  lustre,  and 
when  pure  contains  about  48  per  cent.  iron. 

Iron  pyrites,  FeS2,  is  particularly  remarkable  for  its  yellow  color, 
brilliant  metallic  lustre,  and  crystalline  structure,  from  which  facts  it 
has  been  termed  "fool's  gold."  It  does  not  form  a  direct  source  of 
iron,  but  the  residue  left  after  burning  pyrites  to  make  sulphuric  acid, 
and  extracting  the  copper,*  is  almost  entirely  of  ferric  oxide,  from  which 
iron  is  ultimately  reduced. 

^  Reduction.— If  the  ore  is  a  carbonate,  or  contains  any  carbonate,  it 
is  usually  first  calcined  to  expel  the  water  and  carbon  dioxide  by  roast- 
ing in  a  kiln  or  in  long  pyramidal  heaps,  resting  upon  foundations  of 
large  lumps  of  coal.  This  process  reduces  the  ore  to  a  dry,  porous 
mass,  and  the  iron  to  an  oxide.  Much  of  the  sulphur,  nearly  always 
present,  is  driven  off  as  sulphur  dioxide  at  the  same  time. 

The  calcined  ore  is  then  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  lime- 
stone (calcium  carbonate)  as  a  flux,  which  is  to  induce  the  earthy  part 
ot  the  ore  to  flow,  in  order  to  liberate  the  iron.  With  the  proper  quan- 
tity ot  coal,  coke  or  charcoal,  it  is  then  introduced  into  one  of  the  great 
blast  furnaces. 

It  would  be  very  ea.sy  to  reduce  the  oxide  contained  in  the  calcined 
ore  to  metalhc  iron  in  such  a  furnace  when  heated  with  carbon;  but 
the  metallic  iron  fuses  with  so  great  difficulty  that  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  it  from  the  clay,  unless  the  latter  is  brought  to  a  liquid  state, 
and  even  then  the  fusion  of  the  iron,  which  is  necessary  for  complete 
separation  IS  only  effected  after  it  has  formed  a  more  easily  fusible  com- 
pound with  the  small  proportion  of  carbon  derived  from  the  fuel  The 
day  IS  even  more  difficult  to  fuse  than  the  iron,  so  it  is  necessary  to  add 
with  the  ore  to  be  smelted  some  substance  capable  of  forming  with  clay 

1  See  Copper. 
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a  combination  which  is  fusible  at  tlie  temperature  of  the  furnace.  As 
has  been  previously  stated,  limestone  produces  the  required  result  by 
forming  the  double  silicate  of  aluminum  and  calcium,  which  becomes 
perfectly  fluid. 

As  the  air  passes  from  the  tuy^'re  pipes  (Fig.  136)  into  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace,  it  parts  with  its  oxygen  to  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  which 
converts  it  into  carbon  dioxide  (COj) ;  this  latter  passing  over  the  red- 
hot  fuel  as  it  ascends  in  the  furnace  is  converted  into  carbon  monoxide 


Pio,  136. 


Blast-furnace. 


(CO)  by  combining  with  an  additional  quantity  of  carbon.  It  is  this 
carbon  monoxide  which  reduces  the  calcined  ore  to  the  metallic  state 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  it,  at  a  red  heat,  m  the  upper  part  of  he 
furnace,  for  this  abstracts  the  oxygen,  at  a  high  temperature,  from  the 
oxides  c;f  iron;  itself  becoming  carbon  dioxide  the  g^^^^^ 
free  state.  As  the  metal  melts,  being  the  heavier  it  sinks  thiough 
the  fuel  into  a  crucible  or  cavity  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  a. 
it  sinks,  however,  it  combines  with  a  small  proportion  of  jaibon  to 
form  cast  iron.  At  the  same  time  the  fluid  slag,  composed  of  the  clay 
or  earth,  made  fluid  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  hme  as  a  flux,  sinks 
alsoTnto  the  crucible,  built  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  where  it  forms 
riayer  o  sl,g  over  ihe  molten  metal.  When  the  slag  so  accumulates 
that^no  more  will  be  contained  in  the  crucible,  it  is  allowed  to  run  over 
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its  edge  down  the  incline  (Fig.  13G)  on  which  the  furnace  is  built. 
Thus  the  process  is  carried  on  until  there  is  sufficient  metal  melted  to 
constitute  what  is  termed  a  charge,  which  rises  almost  to  the  aperture 
of  the  blast.  The  furnace  is  then  tapped,  at  an  opening  provided  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  metal  run  off  into  molds,  when  it  is  cast  into 
rough,  semicylindrical  masses  called  pigs — crude  cast  iron.  For  pur- 
poses where  hardness  without  flexibility  is  wanted,  the  remelted  iron 
of  this  state  is  extensively  used. 

Properties. — Pure  iron  is  a  hard,  malleable,  ductile,  and  tenacious 
metal,  of  a  grayish-white  color,  and  of  fibrous  texture,  slightly  styptic 
taste,  and  has  a  sensible  odor  when  rubbed.  Its  strength  and  tenacity 
are  very  high.  In  magnetic  properties  it  is  superior  to  all  other  sub- 
stances, nickel  and  cobalt  being  next;  when  it  is  almost  pure,  the  mag- 
netic influence  produced,  owing  to  induction,  by  the  proximity  of  a 
permanent  magnet  or  of  an  electric  current,  disappears  entirely  on 
removal  of  the  magnet  or  current;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  carbon  be 
present  (as  is  usually  the  case  to  some  small  extent  even  in  the  softest 
malleable  iron),  there  remains  after  the  removal  of  the  magnet  or  cur- 
rent a  greater  or  less  amount  of  permanent,  magnetism,  according  to 
the  circumstances,  hard  steel  exhibiting  the  greatest  power  of  becoming 
permanently  magnetized  under  given  conditions.  In  thermic  and 
electric  conductivity  iron  is  rated  at  11.9  and  16.81,  respectively.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  7.844,  its  specific  heat  0.1138,  and  its  melting  point 
is  variously  estimated  from  1500°  to  1600°  C.  (Pouillet)  to  1900°  to 
2000°  C.  (Deville).  The  presence  of  minute  quantities  of  carbon,  sul- 
phur, etc.,  very  sensibly  lowers  the  fusing  point,  while  1  per  cent,  of 
the  former  furnishes  a  steel  melting  at  several  hundred  degrees  lower 
than  pure  iron.  Cast  iron,  containing  more  carbon,  melts  very  much 
lower.  It  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  becoming  plastic  just 
before  fusion,  so  that  two  hot  masses  may  be  pressed  or  squeezed 
together^  into  one  by  the  process  of  welding.  So  by  forging,  rolling, 
hammering,  or  other  analogous  operations,  it  can  readily  be  fashioned 
into  shapes  which  its  rigidity  and  strength  when  cold  will  enable  it  to 
maintain. 

Modifications  of  Iron— There  are  three  distinct  modifications  of 
iron,  viz.,  cast  iron,  wrought  iron  and  steel.  Other  intermediate  varie- 
ties are  recognized  technically,  but  all  are  closely  related  and  impercep- 
tibly shaded  into  each  other,  due  to  various  percentages  of  carbon, 
etc.,  contained  in  the  metal. 

Cast  iron  is  an  impure  carburized  iron.  The  melted  metal  drawn 
off  from  the  furnace  below  is  conducted  into  a  large  main,  called  the 
"so\y,"  and  thence  into  lateral  molds  called  "pigs;"  hence  the  term 
pig  iron.  This  iron  is  found  to  have  combined  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  carbon,  about  4.5  per  cent,  being  the  maximum;  a  portion 
ot  which  exists  as  a  chemical  combination,  the  carbide  of  iron,  the 
remainder  having  been  simply  dissolved  in  the  form  of  graphite.  Other 
substances  in  the  furnace  are  also  found  dissolved  and  combined  in 
the  iron,  and  have  an  important  bearing  upon  its  physical  properties, 
ihese  are  principally  phosphorus,  silicon,  sulphur,  manganese,  etc. 
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Pig  iron  muy,  therofoiv,  he  recognized  as  a  crude  form  of  cast  iron. 
It  is  assorted  and  classed  by  the  iron  masters  as  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  <hlfer- 
ing  in  the  amount  of  carbon  contained.  No.  1  is  most  iiiglily  carburized, 
No.  2  less,  and  No.  3  contains  the  least  carbon.  The  first  melts  and 
becomes  so  fluid  that  it  is  used  for  ornamental  castings  of  fine  pattern, 
and  furnishes  cast-iron  cutlery  from  which  the  carbon  is  subsequently 
extracted. 

Cast  iron,  which  contains  the  most  carbon,  is  the  most  fusible  variety, 
melting  at  about  1200°  C.  It  is  hard  and  brittle.  Though  some  kinds 
admit  of  being  made  hard  or  soft  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  steel, 
and,  like  steel,  assume  different  degrees  of  hardness,  according  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  pieces  are  allowed  to  cool;  but  unlike  steel, 
when  once  hardened,  will  not  admit  of  that  hardness  being  reduced 
by  various  gradations  to  any  specific  degree,  called  tempering.  To 
soften  materially  it  must  be  submitted  for  some  time  to  a  whitish  heat, 
and  then  very  gradually  cooled. 

Wrought  iron  is  the  cast,  or  pig,  iron,  freed  from  carbon,  and  may  be 
considered  a  nearly  pure  decarburized  iron;  at  least,  it  is  the  purest 
form  of  commercial  iron,  containing  the  least  amount  of  carbon — less 
than  \  per  cent.  The  decarburization  is  effected  by  first  remelting  the 
pig  or  cast  iron,  and  refining  by  exposing  it  to  an  intense  heat  and 
forcing  a  blast  of  air  over  its  surface,  in  order  to  remove  some  of  the 
impurites  of  the  metal;  it  is  then  run  out  into  a  large  flat  mold,  and 
acquires  the  name  of  plate  metal. 

The  next  process  is  called  "puddling,"  the  object  being  to  free  the 
metal  of  its  carbon.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  where  the  metal  is  again  reheated  and  converted  into  wrought 
iron  by  keeping  it  in  a  state  of  fusion  with  a  certain  amount  of  black 
oxide  of  iron,  FcgO^,  which  gives  up  its  oxygen  after  a  time  to  the  car- 
bon, and  other  impurities  of  the  melted  mass,  leaving  the  latter  nearly 
pure  iron.  As  the  process  approaches  termination  the  fusing  point  of 
the  mass  grows  higher,  until  it  loses  nearly  all  its  fluidity.  It  is  then 
divided  into  several  parts  and  formed  into  balls,  which  are  removed 
from  the  furnace  and  subjected  to  intense  pressure  through  a  series  of 
powerful  rollers,  which  squeeze  out  the  more  fusible  slag  entangled 
in  it  and  convert  it  into  bars  or  "  bloom."  A  number  of  these  blooms 
are  then  raised  to  a  welding  heat  and  repeatedly  passed  through  rollers, 
until  all  the  remaining  slag  is  forced  out  and  the  metal  becomes  tough 
and  fibrous.  Thus  the  process  is  repeated  usually  once,  and  some- 
times twice  or  three  times,  to  produce  a  superior  iron.  By  this  process 
the  metal  is  converted  from  a  fusible,  hard,  and  brittle  substance,  as 
cast  iron,  into  a  tough,  elastic  bar;  in  fact,  it  has  been  rendered  malle- 
able, ductile,  more  closely  compact,  and  of  a  fibrous  texture,  and  is 
less  fusible.  It  is  also  very  tenacious,  and  added  to  its  properties  is  a 
new  and  remarkable  one,  by  virtue  of  which  two  pieces  being  heated 
similarly  may  be  forged  or  welded  together.  For  purposes  where  light- 
ness, strength,  and  durability  are  wanted,  it  is  more  extensively  em- 
ployed than  cast  iron.  In  this  state  it  is  known  in  commerce  as  bar,  or 
wrought  iron. 
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Steel  is  composed  of  iron  and  carbon,  and,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
prepared  by  either  one  of  two  ways:  by  a<lding  a  certain  percentage 
of  carbon  to  a  lightly  carburized  iron,  such  as  wrought  iron;  or  by 
abstracting  an  amount  of  carbon  from  a  heavily  carburized  iron,  such 
as  cast  iron.  This  fact  gave  rise  to  two  typical  methods  of  preparing 
steel,  viz.,  the  cementation  process  and  the  Bessemer  process.  While 
technically  there  are  a  variety  of  methods  by  which  steel  is  made,  yet 
all  methods  are  more  or  less  modifications  of  these  two  typical  ones. 
The  proportion  of  carbon  varies,  of  course,  in  the  different  qualities  of 
steel;  but  in  that  used  ordinarily  the  carbon  rarely  exceeds  1\  per  cent.; 
for  some  purposes  it  is  as  low  as  1  per  cent.  Good  ordinary  tool  steel 
contains  about  1  \  per  cent,  of  carbon.  Different  Idnds  of  iron  produce 
steel  of  different  properties,  and  different  qualities  of  steel  are  used  for 
different  purposes. 

Bessemer's  Process. — By  this  processs  steel  can  be  manufactured 
of  any  degree  of  hardness  directly  from  the  cast  iron,  without  the  inter- 
mediate operation  of  making  it  malleable  by  puddling,  etc.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  process  consists  in  directing  a  blast  of  cold  air  upon  molten 
cast  iron  contained  in  a  "converter."  The  oxygen  of  the  blast  combines 
with  the  carbon,  silicon,  and  manganese.  Sulphur  and  phosphorus 
are  difficult  to  remove  by  this  process ;  hence  the  necessity  of  employing 
ores  as  free  from  these  as  possible.  The  intense  combustion  of  the 
carbon  in  the  iron  is  attended  with  great  elevation  of  temperature,  so 
that  the  metal  is  maintained  in  a  fluid  state  throughout  the  whole 
operation,  solely  by  the  energy  of  the  reaction  in  the  converter.  Thus 
the  cast  or  pig  iron  is  decarburized,  or  converted  into  tool  steel,  or  to 
mild  welding  steel,  or  to  the  state  of  malleable  iron,  according  to  the 
length  of  time  the  combustion  is  continued.  It  has  been  found,  how- 
ever, that  a  better  quahty  of  steel  can  be  produced  by  continuing  the 
decarburizing  and  purifying  process  until  all,  or  as  nearly  all  as  possi- 
ble, of  the  carbon  and  impurities  are  removed,  and  then  adding  to  the 
fused  wrought  iron  a  certain  quantity  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  white  cast 
iron  known  as  spiegel-eisen^  (" lookin'g-glass"  iron),  containing  a  known 
quantity  of  carbon  and  a  little  manganesium  and  silicon. 

Bessemer  steel  is  largely  used  in  the  construction  of  railroads,  bridges, 
armor  plates  for  vessels,  girders,  etc.,  in  the  construction  of  edifices' 
the  manufacture  of  machinery,  tools,  etc.,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  steel  of  an  excellent  quality  for  numerous  purposes  will, 
at  no  distant  period,  be  manufactured  cheaper  than  wrought  iron  is 
now  produced  by  the  operation  of  puddling. 

The  Cementation  Process.— The  furnace  in  which  the  iron  is 
cemented  and  converted  into  steel,  called  a  converting  furnace,  has 
the  torm  of  a  large  oven,  constructed  so  as  to  form  in  its  interior  two 
large  and  long  cases,  commonly  called  troughs  or  pots,  and  built  of 
good  fire-stone  or  fire-brick.   Into  each  of  these  pots  layers  of  the  purest 

'  Spiegel-eisen  is  corapoaed  of  Uic  followinc- 
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malleable  iron  bars  and  layers  of  pulverized  charcoal  are  packed  hori- 
zontally, one  upon  the  other,  to  a  proper  height  and  (juantity,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  pots,  leaving  room  every  way  in  them  for  the  expansion 
of  the  metal  when  it  becomes  heated.  After  the  packing  is  completed 
the  tops  are  covered  with  a  bed  of  sand  or  clay.  This  is  to  confine 
the  carbon  and  exclude  the  atmosphere.  The  whole  is  then  heated 
for  eight  or  ten  days,  according  to  the  degree  of  hardness  required. 
Then  the  mass  is  left  to  cool  for  several  days. 

The  properties  of  the  iron  are  remarkably  changed  by  this  process: 
it  acquires  a  small  addition  to  its  weight,  becomes  much  more  brittle 
and  fusible  than  originally,  loses  much  of  its  ductility  and  malleability, 
but  gains  in  hardness,  elasticity,  and  sonorousness.    The  texture, 
which  was  fibrous  before,  has  now  become  granular;  and  its  surface  is 
found  to  be  covered  with  blisters,  and  it  presents,  when  broken,  a 
fracture  much  like  inferior  iron.    Iron  under  this  process  has  been 
shown  to  have  taken  up  about  1  per  cent,  of  carbon.    It  is,  however, 
far  from  being  homogeneous  in  composition,  and  is  called  blister  steel. 
Uniformity  of  composition  is  secured  by  subjecting  bundles  of  the 
carburized  bars  to  repeated  blows  from  a  steam  hammer  at  a  weldmg 
heat,  striking  in  rapid  succession,  until  it  closes  the  seams  and  removes 
the  blisters."  It  is  then  termed  shear  steel.   After  this  treatment  is  re- 
peated it  is  called  double-shear  steel.    Homogeneity  is  best  obtained, 
however,  by  fusing  the  blister  steel  in  crucibles,  covering  the  mass  with 
clay  or  some  other  substance  to  exclude  air,  and  casting  it  into  ingots. 
It  is  then  designated  as  cast  steel  or  crucible  steel. 
Sprmg  steel  is  blister  steel  simply  heated  and  rolled. 
Case  hardening  is  accomplished  by  heating  such  articles  of  forged 
or  bar  iron,  as  it  is  desired  to  harden  superficially,  in  contact  with  some 
substance  rich  in  carbon,  and  afterward  chilling  them  m  water.  Gun- 
locks  are  thus  treated. 

Harveyized  steel,  which  is  employed  for  armor  plate  on  account 
of  its  extremely  hard  and  resistant  surface,  is  prepared  by  heating  the 
steel  plate  to  the  melting  point  of  cast  iron  and  then  tightly  packing  its 
surface  with  carbon;  after  it  has  taken  up  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  car- 
bon the  plate  is  dropped  into  water  and  cooled. 

Nickel  Steel.— In  1889,  M.  Henry  Schneider,  of  Creusot,  France, 
patented  an  alloy  of  steel  and  nickel.  The  alloy  usually  contains  about 
5  per  cent,  of  nickel,  and  is  especially  suitable  for  use  m  the  construc- 
tion of  ordnance,  armor  plate,  gun-barrels,  and  projectiles.  It  is  said 
that  ordinary  steel  is  more  readily  acted  upon  by  sea-water  than  are 
the  more  impure  grades  of  iron,  but  nickel  steel  is  less  liable  to  corrode 
in  salt  water  than  ordinary  steel. 

Manganese  STEEL.-When  about  15  per  cent,  of  manganese  is 
added  to  steel  it  produces  an  alloy  of  great  strength  and  toughness, 
and  so  hard  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  work  the  product  by  ordinary 
methods.  The  alloy  is  usually  prepared  by  adding  manganese  iron 
to  molten  Bessemer:  or  open-hearth  steel.  From  4  to  5  P^r  cent  of 
manganese  gives  to  the  alloy  its  extreme  brittleness.  Extremes  of  atmos- 
pherrheat  or  cold,  do  not 'appear  to  affect  the  properties  of  mangai^ese 
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steel.  When  a  piece  of  it  heated  sufficiently  to  be  seen  red  hot  in  a 
dark  room  is  phinged  into  cold  water,  it  becomes  soft  enough  to  be 
easily  filed.  Hardness  is  then  restored  by  reheating  to  a  bright  red 
and  cooling  in  air.  The  presence  of  manganese  in  proper  proportions 
in  nickel  steel  is  said  to  very  much  improve  it.  Indeed,  the  best  results 
are  only  obtained  by  the  admixture. 

Chrome  Steel. — Chromium  gives  greater  hardness,  tensile  strength, 
and  elasticity  to  iron,  but  decreases  its  vi'eldability.  It  is  also  stated 
that  chromium  steel  is  more  susceptible  of  oxidation  than  ordinary 
steel.  Chromium  is  added  to  iron  by  heating  the  mixed  oxides  of  iron 
and  chromium  in  a  brasqued  crucible  with  pulverized  charcoal  and 
fluxes.  Chrome  steel  is  then  produced  by  melting  chrome  iron  with 
wrought  iron  or  steel  in  graphite  crucibles. 

Copper  Steel. — This  alloy  usually  contains  from  5  to  20  per  cent, 
of  copper,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  It  pos- 
sesses remarkable  strength,  tenacity,  and  malleability,  and  these  prop- 
erties are  still  further  developed  by  tempering. 

Aluminum  Steel.— In  amounts  not  greater  than  1  per  cent,  alum- 
inum is  said  to  slightly  increase  the  tensile  strength,  and  proportionally 
the  elastic  Hmit,  of  rolled  and  cast  steel. 

Tungsten  in  small  quantities  produces  an  exceedingly  hard  steel, 
without  the  necessity  of  tempering. 

Carburized  Iron.— As  has  been  previously  hinted,'  carbon  may 
be  present  in  iron  under  two  conditions.  When  iron  is  fused  in  contact 
with  carbon  it  is  capable  of  combining  with  nearly  6  per  cent,  of  the 
latter  element  to  form  a  white,  brilliant,  and  brittle  compound,  which 
may  be  represented  pretty  nearly  as  Fe,C.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, as  this  compound  of  iron  and  carbon  cools,  a  portion  of  the 
carbon  separates  from  the  iron  and  remains  disseminated  throughout 
the  mass  m  the  form  of  minute  crystalline  particles  very  much  resem- 
bling natural  graphite. 

Iron  containing  the  least  possible  carbon,  and  otherwise  compara- 
tively pure,  is  called  wrought  iron. 

Iron  containing  from  1.04  to  4.81  per  cent,  of  carbon  is  designated 
as  cast  iron. 

,  ^^ontaining  from  0.15  to  1.04  per  cent.  (Bloxam)  is  considered 
steel.  ihe  portion  of  combined  carbon  within  certain  limits  bears 
a  direct  relation  to  the  tensile  strength  of  the  metal,  variations  as 
minute  as  of  1  per  cent,  making  a  considerable  alteration  in 

this  quality.  The  same  is  true  of  hardness,  the  effect  of  carbon  up  to  a 
certain  pomt  being  to  increase  tenacity  and  decrease  ductility,  and  also 
to  cause  the  metal,  when  heated  and  suddenly  cooled,  to  become  more 
or  less  hard,  the  hardening  being  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
carbon  present  and  the  rate  of  cooling. 

th^i^IZ  r"*"  ""f  produces  a  highly  carburized  steel 

a  eL?r   A  rt"'^         ^'■"*"*  '^^  li^'-^t^^l  alcove 

ture  ofC    '  ^^"^^^  «teel  is  used  for  the  manufac- 

ture ot  razors  and  tools  for  cutting  hard  metals. 

'  Kirk.   American  System  of  Dentistry,  vol.  iii.  ,,.  900. 
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Steel  containing  from  1  to  1.25  per  cent,  of  carbon  is  used  for  making 
most  tools. 

Steel  containing  about  1  per  cent,  of  carbon  can  be  welded  readily, 
and  a  portion  of  a  tool  made  of  it  can  be  made  tough,  so  as  to  stand  a 
blow  from  a  hammer,  without  chipping,  while  another  part  can  be  hard- 
ened, as  in  the  case  of  a  cold-chisel. 

Hardening  and  Tempering  Steel. — After  soft  steel  has  been 
shaped  into  the  form  of  instrument  desired,  it  may  be  made  very  hard 
by  first  heating  to  redness  and  then  immediately  chilling  by  plunging 
into  cool  water,  oil,  or  mercury.  If,  however,  the  hardened  steel  be 
heated  to  redness  again  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  it  returns  to  its 
soft  condition.  Any  desired  variation  between  these  two  extremes 
may  be  obtained  by  heating  the  steel  to  redness  and  quickly  chilling  it, 
thus  obtaining  the  full  hard  state.  If  this  be  polished  and  heated 
gradually  and  carefully,  it  will  be  found  to  take  on  a  succession  of 
shades  and  colors,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  film  of  oxide  which 
grows  thicker  and  of  deeper  shade  and  color  as  the  heating  progresses. 
The  temperature  at  which  given  degrees  of  temper  are  produced  has 
been  carefully  determined,  and  the  experienced  operator  knows  by  the 
shade  or  color  of  the  film  of  oxide  the  temper  of  the  instrument  operated 
upon,  provided  the  piece  is  known  to  be  steel  and  to  have  been  full 
hard. 

The  following  table  shows  the  approximate  temperatures  corre- 
sponding to  the  various-  shades  and  colors : 

Temperature.  Color.  Temper. 

430°  to  450°  F  Verv  faint  yellow       Lancets,  razors,  surgical  instru- 

tb  pale  straw.  ments,  enamel  chisels. 

.        .    Full  yellow.  Excavators,   very  small  cold- 

chisels. 

4000  .    Brown.  Pluggers,  scissors,  pen-knives. 

5^Qo       ■        ■        .        .    Brown  with  pur-       Axes,  plain  irons,  saws,  coid- 

ple  spots.  chisels. 
Purple.  Table  knives,  large  shears. 

Bright  blue.  Swords,  watch-springs. 

Full  blue.  Fine  saws,  augers. 

Dark  blue.  Hand  and  pit  saws. 


530° 
550° 
560° 
600° 


Since  the  amount  of  hardness  which  can  be  developed  in  steel  is 
directly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  carbon  and  rate  of  cooling  the 
article  from  the  heated  condition,  and  as  pieces  of  steel  vary  greatly 
in  their  content  of  carbon,  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  necessary  to 
heat  them  before  chilling  must  be  determined  by  actual  experiment, 
in  order  to  produce  the  greatest  hardness.  The  piece  should  never  be 
overheated.  It  is  better  to  err  upon  the  side  of  underheating  instead  ot 
overheating,  for  under  the  latter  condition  the  steel  is  burnexl,  presents 
a  blistered,  scaly  appearance,  and  is  incapable  of  taking  a  fine  tempr. 
When  small  instruments,  such  as  burs,  excavators,  etc  are  to  be  liard- 
ened  it  is  best  to  protect  the  surface  of  the  steel  with  some  substance 
to  prevent  a  loss  of  carbon  by  oxidation  in  the  heatmg.  Common 
soap  answers  admirably  for  this  purpose,"  says  Dr.  Ivirk. 

The  means  of  applying  the  heat  to  articles  when  they  ^eqmre  1  ard" 
ening  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  size,  shape,  and  use  of  the  article. 
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They  may  be  heated  in  the  flame  of  the  Bunsen  burner,  alcohol  lamp, 
open  fire,  and  sometimes  it  is  best  to  enclose  them  in  a  sheet-iron  case 
with  carbon,  and  heat  in  a  suitable  furnace;  but  for  a  more  uniform 
degree  of  heat  red-hot  lead  is  probably  better  than  any  other  means. 

In  chilling,  water  is  by  no  means  essential,  as  the  sole  object  is  to 
extract  the  heat  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  good  conduction;  and  the 
more  suddenly  the  heat  is  extracted,  the  harder  the  steel  will  be;  but  if 
the  hardness  is  not  carried  to  an  extreme,  a  certain  amount  of  tenacity 
is  also  obtained  with  the  hardness. 

Water  with  a  small  amount  of  acid  or  salt  is  sometimes  used,  the 
former  to  aid  in  removing  the  oxide,  and  the  latter  to  increase  the  con- 
ductivity. For  extreme  hardness  mercury  is  used,  which,  on  account 
of  its  superior  conductivity,  chills  the  piece  immediately. 

Tempering. — A  rod  of  good  steel  in  its  hardest  state  is  broken  almost 
as  easily  as  a  rod  of  glass  of  the  same  dimensions.  This  brittleness 
can  only  be  diminished  by  decreasing  its  hardness;  and  the  manage- 
ment of  this  is  called  tempering.  The  surface  of  the  steel  is  brightened 
and  tried  with  a  fine  file  to  make  sure  of  its  full-hardness,  and  is  then 
exposed  to  the  heat,  which,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  color  desired 
and  previously  determined  upon,  is  discontinued,  and  the  article  cooled 
by  instantly  plungmg  into  cool  water.  The  methods  for  applying  the 
heat  for  tempering  are  as  varied  as  those  for  hardening.  The  heat  for 
this  purpose  should  be  slowly  applied;  indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  slower 
the  heating,  the  tougher  and  stronger  will  be  the  steel.  The  article 
may  be  placed  upon  a  hot  iron  plate,  upon  the  surface  of  melted  lead, 
or  m  a  bath  of  a  more  fusible  alloy;  in  hot  sand,  a  gas  stove,  or  in  almost 
any  place  where  suflicient  temperature  may  be  gradually  obtained, 
without  injury  to  the  steel. 

The  following  table  of  alloys  of  lead  and  tin  may  be  conveniently 
used  to  secure  a  uniform  temper: 


Coraposition. 


Lead. 
7.0 

7.5 

8.5 
10.0 
14.0 
19.0 
30.0 
48.0 
50.0 

Boiling  oil 


Tin. 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Melting  points. 
Degrees  F. 

.  420° 

.  430° 

.  450° 

.  470° 

.  490° 

.  510° 

.  530° 

.  550° 

.  560° 

.  600° 


(Compare  the  degrees  with  the  colors  of  the  previous  table.) 

When  instruments  are  only  partially  dipped  and  afterward  tem- 
pered by  the  heat  from  the  back,  they  must  be  cooled  in  water,  or  other 
substance,  instantly  on  the  cutting  part  attaining  the  desired  color; 
otherwise  the  body  of  the  instrument  will  continue  to  supply  heat,  and 
the  cutting  part  may  become  too  soft.  In  the  case  of  excavlitors,  enamel 
c^iise Is,  and  cutting  instruments  with  slender,  tapering  shanks,  ter- 
minating in  a  fine  cutting  edge,  the  edge  must  be  protected  froiii  the 
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heat  while  tempering  the  shank,  the  hitter  being  drawn  to  a  blue,  a 
state  much  too  soft  for  the  former.  The  point  or  edge  may  be  protected 
by  placing  against  a  large  piece  of  cold  iron  or  other  subtance  which, 
on  account  of  its  conduction,  prevents  the  heating  of  the  end  of  the 
instrument. 

Rubber-dam  clamps  are  best  tempered  a  blue  spring  by  what  is 
known  as  blazing  off.  This  is  accomplished  by  cUpping  them  in  oil, 
and  then  burning  the  oil  off. 

Action  of  Acids  on  Iron. — Iron  dissolves  in  the  acids,  and  the  car- 
bon which  it  almays  contains,  so  far  as  combined  in  the  carbide  of  iron, 
passes  off  as  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  so  far  as  uncombined  will 
remain  undissolved,  as  graphite. 


COPPER. 

Cuprum.  Symbol,  Cu. 

Atomic  weight,  63.1.  Malleability,  third  rank. 

Melting  point,  1200°  (2192°  F.).        Tenacity,  second  rank. 
Ductility,  fifth  rank.  Specific  gravity  8.94. 

Conductivity  (heat),  73.6.  Conductivity  (electricity),  99.95. 

(Silver  being  100.) 

Occurrence.— This  exceedingly  interesting  and  useful  metal  has 
been  known  and  used  by  the  human  race  since  the  most  remote  periods. 
Its  alloy  of  tin-bronze  was  the  first  metallic  compound  used  by  man. 
It  is  found  in  the  metallic  state  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  m 
Virginia,  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  many 

other  parts  of  the  world.  .    ,   .    ,  .  r- 

Properties.— Copper,  or  cuprum,  in  name  is  derived  from  Kupros, 
the  Greek  spelling  of  Cyprus,  an  island  where  it  is  extensively  mined 
Its  symbol  is  the  planet  Venus,  as  the  isle  of  Cyprus  was  sacred  to  that 
o-oddess     It  is  a  peculiar  red-colored,  brilliant  metal,  differing  m  this 
Respect  from  all  other  metallic  elements,  except,  perhaps,  titanium. 
Its  atomic  weight  is  63.1,  and  its  specific  gravity  8.94.    It  takes  a 
brilliant  polish,  and  is  very  malleable  and  ductile,  being  second  to  iron 
in  point  of  tenacity.    It  may  be  rolled  into  thin  sheets  or  drawn  into 
very  fine  wire.    A  copper  wire,  hard  drawn,  having  a  sectional  area 
of  a  square  millimetre,  sustained  a  weight  of  90.20  pounds  at  the  mornent 
of  rupture.    The  same  wire,  annealed,  broke  under  a  weigh  of  69^2 
pounds.^  The  melting  point  of  copper  is  probably  best  stated  at  1200 
C  or  2192°  F.,  and  it  expands  slightly  on  passing  from  the  molten  to 
the  solid  state.    It  is  unaffected  by  dry  air,  but  in  a  moist  atmosphere 
it  becomes  coated  with  a  green  carbonate,  malachite  which  is  also 
found  native  in  most  beautiful  shades,  takes  a  high  polish,  ^f  ^J^^^^ 
for  ornamental  articles.    When  heated  or  rubbed  with  much  f nc t  on 
it  emits  a  peculiar,  disagreeable  odor     In   he  conductivity  of  heat 
(73  6)  and  electricity  (99.95)  it  is  second  only  o  silver  (  00  . 
Copper  does  not  dissolve  in  acids  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 


1  Ganot,  Elements  de  Physique. 
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In  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  most  readily,  chiefly  with  the  evolution  of 
nitric  oxide,  forming  copper  nitrate. 

In  sulphuric  acid,  hot  and  concentrated,  it  also  dissolves  readily, 
with  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  forming  copper  sulphate — 
blue  vitriol. 

In  hydrochloric  acid  copper  is  slowly  soluble. 

Alloys.— The  preparation  of  copper  alloys  is  generally  attended 
with  many  difficulties,  on  account  of  the  high  fusing  point  of  the  metal 
and  the  almost  invariable  presence  of  small  quantities  of  other  elements. 

Gold  and  copper  alloy  readily,  the  latter  giving  a  desirable  hardness 
to  gold  and  deepening  its  color.  If,  however,  any  considerable  portion 
of  copper  be  added  to  gold,  the  alloy  is  apt  to  be  brittle,  especially  if 
the  copper  be  not  absolutely  pure.  For  United  States  gold  coins  10 
per  cent,  of  copper  is  added  to  pure  gold,  giving  it  a  carat  fineness  of 
21.6  and  a  proper  degree  of  hardness  for  durability. 

Silver  and  copper  also  alloy  readily,  and  the  copper  again  gives  hard- 
ness with  a  slight  change  of  color.  Ten  per  cent,  of  copper  is  added  to 
silver  for  United  States  coin. 

Platinum  and  copper  alloy  at  an  intense  white  heat,  giving  an  alloy 
much  resembling  gold  in  color  and  specific  gravity. 

Lead  added  to  copper  from  yJgr  to  ywo  somewhat  increases  its  duc- 
tility and  malleability,  but  the  presence  of  ^wo^  renders  the  metal 
unfit  for  preparation  of  malleable  or  ductile  brass. 

Iron  to  the  amount  of  also  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 

properties  of  copper,  rendering  it  hard  and  brittle. 
_  Antimony,  bismuth,  and  arsenic  in  small  quantities  have  a  veiy  in- 
jurious effect  upon  copper. 

Babbitt  metal  consists  of  copper  4,  tin  12,  and  antimony  8,  melted 
separately.  The  antimony  is  added  to  the  tin,  then  the  copper,  and 
12  parts  more  tin  after  fusion. 

Type  Metal — Table  of  Composition.' 

Metal.   Parts^ 


Lead 


I-       II.       III.       IV.  V 
3       10       70        6  100 


Antimony  ....  1  2  18  30 
Copper  ...  24a 
Bismuth.        .  ^4  8 


Zinc 
Tin 
Nickel 


90 

10       . .  20 


Britannia  Metal  (Wagner's)  consists  of  tin  85.64,  antimony  9  66 
copper  O.Sl,  zinc  3.06,  and  bismuth  0.83. 

Queen's  Metal  consists  of  tin  88.5,  antimony  7.1,  copper  3.5,  and 

Zinc  alloys  with  copper  in  any  proportion,  all  of  which  alloys  are 
ncluded  in  he  term  brass.    Alloys  of  copper  and  zinc  were  known  in 
he  time  of  Aristotle,  and  the  manufacture  of  brass  was  first  introduced 
in  Germany  in  1550,  but  was  probably  not  produced  by  the  direct 

1  Table  from  Brannt. 
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union  of  the  two  metals  until  1781  in  England,  as  the  art  of  obtaining 
zinc  in  the  metallic  form  became  known  but  a  short  time  previous  to 
that  period.  Notwithstanding  copper  and  zinc  may  be  aJloyed  in  any 
proportion,  the  product  is  always  serviceable.  "  Generally  speaking, 
it  may  be  said  that  with  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  copper  the 
color  inclines  more  toward  a  golden,  the  malleability  and  softness  of 
the  alloy  increasing  at  the  same  time.  With  an  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  zinc,  the  color  becomes  lighter  and  lighter,  and  finally  shades 
into  a  grayish-white,  while  the  alloy  becomes  more  fusible  and  brittle 
and  at  the  same  time  harder."^  Alloys  containing  from  15  to  20  per 
cent,  zinc  are  the  most  ductile.  Those  of  36  to  40  of  zinc  can  be  worked 
cold  as  well  as  hot,  while  those  containing  60  to  70  of  zinc  are  so  brittle 
that  they  cannot  be  worked  at  all.  Raising  this  percentage  to  from  70 
to  90  of  zinc,  the  alloy  again  becomes  ductile,  and  can  be  worked  quite 
well  when  hot,  but  not  when  cold.  An  alloy  of  copper  75  and  zinc  25 
fuses  at  1750°  F. 

Good  sheet  brass  maybe  made  according  to  many  formulae;  two  are 
cited : 

Rosthorn  (Vienna) — Copper  68.1  and  zinc  31.9  parts. 
RomLLly — Copper  70.1,  zinc  29.26,  lead  0.38,  and  tin  0.17  parts. 

For  wire,  the  following  T 

England — Copper  70.29,  zinc  29.26,  lead  0.28,  and  tin  0.17  parts. 
Neustadt — Copper  71.5  and  zinc  28.5  parts." 

Alloys  containing  as  high  as  37  per  cent,  of  zinc  are  used  as  ductile 
and  malleable  products. 

Fine  cast  brass  usually  contains  from  20  to  50  parts  of  zinc  to  100 
parts  copper,  together  with  lead,  or  tin,  or  both  in  the  proportion  of 
0.25  to  3  per  cent,  of  each.^ 

Oreide  (French  gold)  is  a  brass  alloy  much  resembling  gold.  It  takes 
a  fine  polish  and  is  very  ductile,  malleable,  and  much  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  cheap  jewelry,  on  account  of  its  beautiful  color.  Form- 
ula by  analysis.— copper  68.21,  zinc  13.52,  tin  0.48,  and  iron  0.24,* 

"The  most  malleable  of  the  brasses  is  Dutch  metal,  composed  of 
copper  11,  zinc  2  parts;  it  can  be  rolled  out  into  thin  sheets  and  after- 
ward beaten  into  leaves  of  extreme  tenuity,  and  is  used  in  this  form 
for  decorative  purposes  under  the  name  of  Dutch  leaf-gold  or,  reduced 
to  powder  by  levigation  with  a  small  quantity  of  oil  or  honey,  it  is  sold 
as  bronze  powder."" 

Pinchbeck,  an  alloy  of  copper  88.8  and  zinc  11.2  parts,  very  much 
resembles  gold;  is  very  ductile  and  malleable;  used  for  cheap  jewelry. 

Mosaic  gold,  a  terrii  sometimes  applied  to  tin  sulphide,  is  composed 
of  about  equal  parts  of  copper  and  zinc. 

1  Brannt.  Metallic  Alloys.  '  Figures  from  Brannt,  Metallic  AUoys. 

3  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 

s  Kirk,  American  System  of  Dentistry. 
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Copper  Coins. — Those  of  the  United  States  are  composed  of  copper 
95,  tin  3,  zinc  2  parts. 

Nickel  and  copper  unite  in  all  proportions,  the  color  varying  from 
the  red  of  copper  to  the  blue-white  of  nickel,  according  to  the  propor- 
tions of  the  respective  metals: 

Copper  with  10  per  cent,  of  nickel  gives  a  light  copper-colored  alloy, 
very  ductile;  with  15,  the  color  is  a  very  pale  red,  but  the  alloy  is  still 
quite  ductile;  with  25,  a  nearly  white  alloy,  and  30,  a  silver- white  alloy. 
United  States  nickel  coins  are  composed  of  copper  75  and  nickel  25 
parts. 

Nickel,  copper,  and  zinc  alloys  are  called  German  silver,  argentan,  etc. 
They  are  in  reality  brasses  with  nickel  added,  which  gives  them  a  white 
color  and  much  hardness. 

These  compositions  vary  greatly,  as  may  be  noticed: 

Copper  50  to  G6  parts. 

Zinc  19  "  30  " 

Nickel    .        .        .        .        .        .        .    13  "  18 

White  Metal.— A  variety  of  alloys  consisting  of  copper  and  a  large 
proportion  of  zinc.  They  are  very  white,  or,  depending  upon  the  pro- 
portion of  copper,  may  be  a  pale  yellow;  melt  at  a  low  point,  may  be 
cast,  and  are  somewhat  malleable  and  ductile. 

Aluminum  alloys  easily  with  copper,  producing  aluminum  bronze, 
the  alloys  showing  different  properties,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
aluminum  they  may  contain.  With  60  to  70  per  cent,  aluminum,  a 
very  brittle  alloy  is  produced;  with  .50  per  cent.,  one  quite  soft,  but  less 
than  30  per  cent,  of  aluminum,  the  hardness  returns.  The  bronze 
composed  of  copper  95,  aluminum  5,  is  a  beautiful  gold  color,  takes  a 
fine  polish,  casts  well,  is  malleable  hot  or  cold,  and  is  very  strong,  espe- 
cially after  hammering.  With  7.5  per  cent,  aluminum,  the  color  is  a 
greenish  golden.  The  most  common  alloy  is  10  per  cent,  aluminum, 
which  yields  a  bright  golden,  is  not  tarnished  in  air,  may  be  engraved, 
possesses,  it  is  said,  greater  elasticity  than  steel,  and  may  be  soldered 
with  20-carat  gold  solder.  It  melts  at  about  1700°  F. 
(S^Tb  ?  ""^^"^  important  series  of  alloys  termed  bronze. 

Brazier's  Solder.-An  alloy  composed  of  copper,  zinc,  tin,  and  lead 
ma  variety  of  proportions,  according  to  color  and  fusibility. 
Dr.  Kirk  gives  the  following  table: 

An,,         „  ^"PP^""-  2'°°-  Tin.  Lead. 

A.  Golden  yellow  .  .  .  53.50  43.34  2  12 

B.  Medium  light  .  .  .  43.7.5  50.58  3:75  1 
^•^^^''^        ■  ■  ■  ■  57..50  27.90  14.90  trace 

wi?hL"ordinjf 't"^.,'""'        "^P.P"''  ^^^"^  be  soldered 

with  the  ordinary  soft  solder,  spelter  (zinc),  or  silver  solder. 

1  Brannt,  Metallic  Alloys. 
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Copper  is  a  constituent  of  most  hard  solders,  its  proportion  varying 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be  used.  (See  Silver 
and  Gold.) 


ZINC. 

Zinoum.  Symbol,  Zn. 

Atomic  weight,  64.9.  Malleability,  eighth  rank 

Melting  point,  415°  (779°  F.).  Tenacity,  sixth  rank. 

Ductility,  sixth  rank.  Specific  gravity,  6.915. 

Conductivity  (heat).  Conductivity  (electricity). 

(Silver  being  100). 

Occurrence. — Zinc  is  a  somewhat  abundant  metal,  but  never  occurs 
in  the  native  state.  It  is  found  as  a  carbonate,  sulphide,  silicate,  etc., 
associated  with  lead  ores  in  many  districts ;  large  supplies  are  obtained 
from  Silesia  and  from  the  neighborhood  of  Aachen. 

Properties. — Zinc  is  a  bluish-white  metal,  which  but  slowly  tar- 
nishes in  moist  air,  usually  forming  a  superficial  carbonate;  it  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  6.915,  and  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  cjuite 
brittle,  but  when  heated  to  100°  or  150°  C.  it  may  be  rolled  or  ham- 
mered into  thin  sheets,  or  drawn  into  wire;  and,  what  is  very  remarka- 
ble after  such  treatment,  it  retains  its  malleability  when  cold;  the  sheet 
zinc  of  commerce  is  thus  made.  If  the  temperature  be  carried  to  205° 
C.  it  again  becomes  so  brittle  that  it  may  be  easily  powdered  in  a  mor- 
tar. Care  should  be  exercised  in  handling  hot  zinc  dies,  for  if  by  acci- 
dent one  be  dropped  upon  a  hard  surface  it  is  likely  to  be  ruined.  The 
metal  melts  at  415°  C.  or  779°  F.  It  boils  and  volatilizes  at  1040°  C.  or 
1904°  F.,  and,  if  air  be  admitted,  burns  with  a  splendid  greenish  incan- 
descence, forming  the  oxide.  In  boiling  water  zinc  is  said  to  be  attacked 
appreciably,  forming  the  hydroxide,  Zn2HO,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Zinc  has  long  been  very  extensively  used  in  the  dental  laboratory 
for  making  dies.  Its  comparatively  low  fusibility,  hardness,  and  other 
properties  eminently  fit  it  for  this  purpose. 

Pure  zinc  dissolves  very  slowly  in  acids  (or  alkalis),  unless  in  contact 
with  copper,  platinum,  or  some  less  positive  metal.  Any  metalhc 
impurity  in  zinc  renders  it  quite  soluble  in  the  acids  or  alkalis. 

Alloys.— Zinc  readily  unites  with  gold.  The  malleability,  briUiancy, 
and  color  of  gold  are  impaired  by  a  content  of  zinc. 

Small  pieces  of  platinum  may  be  dissolved  in  molten  zinc,  and  the 
union  is  attended  with  considerable  energy,  owing  to  the  formation 
of  a  definite  chemical  compound.  The  alloy  is  hard  and  brittle.  Aii 
alloy  may  be  prepared  of  platinum,  16;  copper,  7;  and  zinc,  1;  which 
very  much  resembles  gold  in  color,  specific  gravity,  and  ductility. 

Silver  and  zinc  have  a  great  affinity  for  each  other.  This  fact,  with 
the  knowledge  that  zinc  and  lead  are  comparatively  so  incompatible, 
led  to  the  process  of  desilvering  lead  by  the  assistance  of  zinc.  The 
alloy  of  silver  and  zinc  is  best  obtained  by  throwing  the  required  quan- 
tity of  zinc  wrapped  in  paper  into  molten  silver,  stirring  thoroughly 
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with  an  iron  rod,  and  pouring  the  fused  mass  at  once.  The  alloy  of 
two  parts  zinc  and  one  part  silver  is  flexible,  ductile,  and  has  nearly 
the  color  of  pure  silver.  Larger  proportions  of  zinc  produce  brittle 
alloys. 

Iron  plate  and  ware  when  perfectly  cleaned  may  be  immersed  in 
molten  zinc  and  the  surface  alloyed  slightly,  forming  what  is  known 
as  "galvanized  iron,"  the  name  being  derived  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  coating  is  analogous  to  that  produced  by  electric  means. 
Zinc  alloys  with  the  iron  melting  pots  of  the  laboratory,  the  admixture 
rendering;  the  zinc  less  fluid  when  molten  and  more  difiieult  to  fuse. 
This  contamination  may  be  prevented  by  coating  the  pot  with  whiting. 

With  lead  zinc  does  not  alloy,  except  to  a  very  slight  degree.  "Mat- 
thiessen  found^  that  on  melting  equal  parts  of  zinc  and  lead,  and,  after 
well  mixing,  allowing  the  alloy  to  cool  slowly,  they  separate,  but  the 
heavier  lead  on  subsiding  retains  1.6  per  cent,  of  the  zinc  alloyed  with 
it;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  upper  layer  of  zinc  thrown  out  retains 
1.2  per  cent,  of  lead." 

It  often  occurs  that  lead  and  zinc  will  become  mixed  in  the  laboratory, 
and  is  seldom  discovered  until  the  molten  mixture  is  poured.  Then 
the  lead,  owing  to  its  greater  specific  gravity,  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mold,  forming  the  alveolar  ridge  of  the  die,  rendering  it  worthless. 
Many  times  the  counter-die  is  poured  before  the  mistake  is  noticed, 
resulting  in  a  union  of  the  die  and  counter-die. 

Tin  and  zinc  alloy  in  almost  any  proportion.  Mr.  Fletcher  recom- 
mends an  alloy  of  zinc  2  parts  and  tin  1  part  for  making  dies  for  swag- 
ing, claiming  the  impression  from  the  sand  is  much  finer,  and  the 
shrinkage  on  cooling  is  greatly  reduced.  It  melts  much  lower  than 
zinc  alone,  hence  some  care  must  be  exercised  in  pouring  the  counter- 
die.  The  die  should  be  perfectly  cold  and  the  lead  should  be  just  hot 
enough  to  pour,  but  not  suflSciently  heated  to  char  a  slip  of  paper. 


BISMUTH. 

Symbol,  Bi. 

Atomic  weight,  206.9.  Malleability,  brittle. 

Melting  point,  264°  (507°  F.)  Tenacity,  brittle. 

Ductility,  brittle.  Specific  gravity  9.823. 

Conductivity  (heat),  1 .8.  Conductivity  (electricity),  1.24. 

(Silver  being  100.) 

Occurrence.— Practically  the  only  ore  of  this  element  is  the  native 
metal  found  disseminated  in  veins  through  slate  rock  associated  with 
the  ores  of  copper,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  silver,  gold,  and  arsenic. 

Properties.— Bismuth  is  a  highly  crystalline,  hard,  and  very  brittle 
metal,  having  a  grayish-white  color,  with  a  decided  reddish  tint  Its 
specific  gravity  is  9.823,  and  it  fuses  at  264°  (507.2°  F.).  It  expands 
about  ^  of  its  volume  upon  cooling,  and  imparts  this  property  to 
Its  alloys.    The  metal  volatilizes  at  a  high  temperature,  and  has  a 
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specific  heat  of  0.0308.  It  is  the  most  diainugiictic  of  all  substances. 
Exposed  to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  is  unaH'ected,  but  when 
heated  to  a  red  heat  it  rapidly  oxidizes,  producing  a  beautiful  play  of 
colors. 

Sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  have  but  slight  action  on  bismuth, 
while  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  very  energetically. 

Alloys. — Bismuth  has  its  greatest  use  in  the  preparation  of  low 
fusing  alloys. 

With  tin  bismuth  alloys  in  any  proportion.  A  very  small  quantity 
of  the  metal  imparts  to  tin  more  hardness,  sonorousness,  lustre,  and  a 
fusibility  lower  than  either  of  the  metals  taken  separately  possesses. 
An  alloy  of  equal  parts  of  the  two  metals  fuses  at  212°  C. 

With  lead  bismuth  alloys  very  easily,  producing  an  alloy  which  is 
malleable  if  the  proportion  of  bismuth  does  not  exceed  that  of  lead. 
The  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  the  mean  of  the  two  taken  separately. 
Its  alloys  are  white,  lustrous,  harder  than  lead,  and  more  malleable 
up  to  a  certain  proportion.  Bismuth  1  and  lead  2  gives  a  very  ductile 
and  malleable  alloy  fusing  at  330°  F. 

With  antimony  it  produces  a  grayish,  brittle,  lamellar  alloy.  Lead 
and  tin  added  render  it  malleable,  but  its  fusibility  is  increased  rather 
than  decreased.  Such  alloys  are  very  frequent  and  much  used  in  the 
preparation  of  Britannia  and  Queen's  metal. 


Bi. 

Sb. 

Sn. 

Pb. 

Clich^-ractal  . 

.  9.0 

10.5 

48.0 

32.5 

Type-metal. 

(( 

.  8.0 

1.0 

4.0 

5.0 

it 

.  1.0 

3.0 

8.0 

Alloys  of  bismuth,  tin,  and  lead  are  known  as  the  triple  alloys,  and 
are  very  numerous  and  useful. 

Newton's  alloy,  sometimes  called  "Melotte's  metal,"  consists  of 
bismuth  8,  lead  5,  and  tin  3  parts,  and  fuses  at  202°  F. 

Rose's  fusible  alloy  is  composed  of 

I.  II. 

Bismuth  2  8  parts. 

Tin  1  3  " 

Lead  1  ^  " 

The  first  fuses  at  200.75°  F.  and  the  second  at  174.2°  F.^  They  were 
used  as  safety  plates  and  inserted  in  the  top  of  steam  boilers,  mtended 
to  prevent  the  explosion  of  boilers  by  allowing  the  steam  to  escape  at 
a  certain  tension. 

Wood's  metal  consists  of  lead  4,  tni  2,  bismuth  5  to  8  and  cadmum 
1  to  2,  melts  at  140°  to  161.5°  F.,  in  color  resembles  platinum,  and  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  malleable.^ 

Onion's  fusible  alloy  contains  lead  3,  tin  2,  and  bismuth  5  parts,  and 

melts  at  197°  F. 

1  WilUam  T.  Brannt.  * 
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La  Nation  describes  a  new  fusible  alloy,  of  which  the  following 
is  the  formula:  Bismuth  48,  cadmium  13,  lead  19,  and  tin  26.  It  melts 
at  158°  C.  and  resists  great  pressure. 

Hodgen's  fusible,  alloy,  for  making  dies  and  counter-dies  by  the  dipping 
process,  is  composed  of  the  following:  Bismuth  8,  lead  5,  tin  3,  and 
antimony  2.  It  is  a  light,  lustrous  alloy,  very  hard,  slightly  malleable, 
expands  slightly  on  cooling,  copying  the  finest  of  lines,  takes  a  high 
polish,  and  resists  great  pressure,  melting  at  224°  F. 

Dr.  Mathews'  Fusible  Alloy. — This  alloy  is  composed  of  bismuth  48, 
cadmium  13,  and  tin  19  parts.  It  melts  below  the  boiling  point  of 
water  and  may  be  packed  with  the  fingers.  It  may  be  poured  into 
plaster  impressions  immediately  after  they  have  been  taken,  producing 
sharp,  bright,  hard  dies,  with  which  shot  may  be  used  for  the  counter- 
die. 

Darcet's  fusible  alloys  are  a  series  of  proportions  of  bismuth,  tin,  and 
lead,  and  their  melting  point  varies  as  per  the  following  table: 

Parts 

/ —  * — 

Bismuth.  Tin. 

7  4 
16  7 

8  2 

Most  of  these  fusible  alloys  are  of  much  value  in  the  dental  laboratory 
m  the  hands  of  a  practical,  resourceful  man.  The  cleaner  ones  mav 
when  lack  of  time  will  not  permit  of  a  more  perfect  repair,  be  used  to 
mend  a  denture  or  replace  a  tooth  or  block  of  teeth  on  a  vulcanite  plate, 
and  the  more  fusible  ones  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  even 
though  the  base  be  celluloid.  In  replacing  teeth  undercuts  may  be 
made  with  a  file,  or  preferably  with  a  large  bur  in  the  engine,  the  tooth 
placed  in  position,  and  the  alloy  packed  in  with  warm  instruments, 
smoothed,  and  afterward  polishefl.  These  alloys  are  also  valuable 
baths  for  tempering  steel  instruments.  They  give'  a  very  exact  temper- 
ature, which  may  be  adjusted  to  the  purpose  intended.  They  are  used, 
according  to  Thurston,  by  placing  the  articles  on  the  surface  of  the 
unmelted  alloy  and  gradually  heating  until  fusion  occurs  and  they 
fall  below  the  surface,  at  which  moment  their  temperature  is  right; 
they  are  quickly  removed  and  cooled  in  water. 


—  T"  Melts. 

Lead. 

2  212°  F. 

4  212°  F. 

6  ....        .    205°  F. 


TIN. 

Stannum.  Symbol,  Sn. 

Atomic  weight,  118.1  Malleability,  fourth  rank. 

Melting  point,  228°  (442°  F.).  Tenacity,  seventh  rank.  ' 

Ductility,  seventh  rank.  Specific  gravity,  7.29. 

Conductivity  (heat)  14.5.  Conductivity  (electricity),  12.36. 

(Silver  being  100.) 

Occimence.— Tin  occurs  chiefly  as  tinstone,  cassiterite,  or  native 
ade,  bnOj.   The  pure  ore  is  colorless  and  very  scarce.   Another  native 
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form  known  as  "wood  tin"  occurs  in  roundisli  masses.  The  metal  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  found  free. 

Properties. — Pure  tin  is  white  (except  for  a  slight  tinge  of  blue);  it 
exhibits  considerable  lustre,  and  is  not  subject  to  tarnishing  on  expo- 
sure to  normal  air.    It  is  soft  and  exceedingly  malleable;  indeed,  it  is 
said  it  may  be  beaten  into  foil  4*5-  of  a  mm.  in  thickness;  at  100°  C. 
it  may  be  drawn  into  wire,  but  is  almost  devoid  of  tenacity.    That  it 
is  elastic,  within  narrow  limits,  is  proven  by  its  clear  ring  when  struck 
with  a  hard  body   under  circumstances    permitting  free  viljration. 
Though  it  is  seemingly  amorphous  it  has  a  crystalline  structure,  hence 
the  crackling  noise  known  as  the  "  tin  cry "  which  a  bar  of  tin  emits 
on  being  bent.    The  crystalline  structure  must  also  account  for  the 
strange  fact  that  an  ingot,  when  exposed  to  the  temperature  of — 39° 
C.  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  becomes  so  brittle  that  it  falls  into 
powder  under  pestle  or  hammer.   At  some  temperature  near  its  fusing 
point  it  again  becomes  brittle.    Tin  fuses  at  228°  (442.4°  F.).'     At  a 
red  heat  it  begins  to  volatilize  slowly;  at  1600°  to  1S08°_C.  it  boils' 
and  may  be  distilled.  The  hot  vapor  produced  combines  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air,  forming  the  white  oxide,  SnOz-    The  specific  gravity 
is  7.29.    Its  specific  heat  is  0.0562. 

Casts  of  tin  are  used  to  vulcanize  upon,  and  plaster  casts  are  often 
covered  with  tin-foil  to  give  a  clear  and  finished  appearance  to  the 
denture  after  the  process  of  vulcanization. 

Tin  dioxide  under  the  name  of  "polishing  putty"  is  used  for  polish- 
ing glass,  ground  porcelain  surfaces,  hard  metals,  and  similar  sub- 
stances. 

The  three  mineral  acids  and  boiling  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalis 
act  on  tin. 

Alloys.— Gold  and  tin  form  a  malleable  alloy,  provided  the  tin  be 
pure  and  does  not  exceed  in  quantity  10  per  cent. 

Platinum  and  tin  in  equal  proportions  form  a  hard,  but  brittle,  alloy, 
fusing  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature. 

Palladium,  says  Mr.  Makins,  forms  a  very  brittle  alloy  with  tm. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  gold,  platinum,  and  palladium  so  readily 
unite  with  tin  to  form  alloys  whose  fusing  points  are  so  comparatively 
low,  and  in  view  of  the  behavior  of  tin  with  other  metals,  and  of  metals 
in  general  toward  each  other,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  a  chemical 
affinity  of  tin  for  these  metals.  The  affinity  of  tin  for  gold  m  particular 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Matthiessen.  Into  a  crucible 
of  molten  tin  a  rod  of  gold  and  one  of  copper  were  dipped,  tlie  latter 
having  been  previously  tinned  to  ensure  perfect  contact.  Ihe  gold 
united  readily  and  rapidly  with  the  tin,  while  the  copper  rod  remained 
unaffected.  A  gold  wire  which  has  been  superficially  tinned  will  melt 
like  one  of  tin  when  held  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner.  A  wire  of 
tinned  copper  exposed  to  the  same  heat  under  like  circui^stances 
remains  unaffected,  except  that  the  tin  is  burned  off.  Ihe  affinity  of 
tin  for  platinum  is  so  great,  states  Clarke,  that  if  tin  and  platinum 
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foils  be  rolled  together  and  heated  before  the  blowpipe,  combination 
takes  place  explosively.  The  affinity  of  tin  for  gold  is  unquestionably 
an  interesting  subject  for  the  dentist,  in  view  of  the  place  these  two 
metals  occupy  in  operative  dentistry. 

Silver  alloys  with  tin,  and,  in  the  proportion  of  SO  of  the  former  to 
20  of  the  latter,  it  is  said  produces  a  very  tough  alloy. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Reese's  alloy  for  artificial  dentures,  constructed  by  the  cheo- 
plastic  process,  is  composed  of  tin  20,  gold  1,  and  silver  2  parts.  Other 
alloys  much  used  in  cheoplastic  work  are  composed  largely  of  tin. 

Bean's  alloy,  intended  for  casting  lower  dentures,  is  composed  of  tin 
95  and  silver  5  parts. 

Antimony  1  and  tin  16  parts  form  another  alloy,  which  is  intended 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  was  introduced  by  the  late  Dr.  William  B. 
Kingsbury. 

Britannia  metal  is  made  under  a  great  variety  of  formulae;  one  known 
as  English  is  composed  of  antimony  7.8,  tin  90.7,  and  copper  1.5.  It 
sometimes  contains  lead  or  bismuth. 

Tin  is  easily  deposited  upon  small  articles  of  brass  or  copper  by 
simple  immersion,  as  by  the  following  experiment: 

Place  the  articles  in  layers  between  sheets  of  grain  tin  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  potassium  bitartrate  and  boil.  A  little  stannous  chloride 
may  also  be  added,  if  necessary. 


LEAD. 

Plumbum.  Symbol,  Pb. 

Atomic  weight,  205.35.  Malleability,  seventh  rank. 

Melting-point,  325°  (617°  F.)  Tenacity,  lowest  (eighth)  rank. 

Ductility,  eighth  rank.  Specific  gravity,  11.25. 

Conductivity  (heat),  8.5.  Conductivity  (electricity),  8.32. 

(Silver  being  100.) 

Occurrence. — This  abundant  and  very  useful  metal  is  almost  wholly 
obtained  from  its  native  sulphide  (PbS),  or  galena,  and  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  found  free. 

When  found  associated  with  silver,  the  ore  is  termed  argentiferous 
galena. 

Properties. — Pure  lead  is  a  feebly  lustrous,  bluish-white  metal, 
endowed  with  a  high  degree  of  softness  and  plasticity,  and  almost 
entirely  devoid  of  elasticity.  A  wire  of  an  inch  in  thickness  is 
ruptured  by  a  weight  of  about  thirty  pounds.  It  is  said  to  be  the  least 
tenacious  of  all  metals  in  common  use.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
11.25.  It  melts  at  325°  C.  or  617°  F.  At  a  bright-red  heat  it  vaporizes 
and  at  a  white  heat  boils.  Its  specific  heat  is  0.0314.  Lead  exposed  to 
ordinary  air  is  rapidly  tarnished,  forming  it  is  supposed  a  suboxide. 
The  same  supposed  suboxide  is  formed  upon  lead  kept  in  a  state  of 
fusion  in  the  presence  of  air,  when  at  the  same  time  the  metal  rapidly 
absorbs  oxygen;  then  the  monoxide  (PbO)  is  formed,  the  rate  of  oxid- 
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ation  increasing  with  the  temperature.    Its  chief  use  in  dentistry  is  in 
the  laboratory  as  a  counter  die. 

Action  of  Acids  on  Lead. — The  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  water 
does  not  affect  its  action  on  lead.  Aqueous  non-oxidizing  acids  gener- 
ally have  little  or  no  action  on  lead  in  the  absence  of  air. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  when  dilute  (20  per  cent,  solution  or  less),  has  no 
action  on  lead,  even  when  air  is  present,  nor  upon  boiling.  Stronger 
acid  does  act  slowly,  in  general,  but  appreciably,  the  more  so  the  greater 
its  concentration  and  the  higher  its  temperature.  Pure  lead  is  more 
readily  acted  upon  than  that  contaminated  with  antimony  or  copper. 
Boiling  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  converts  lead  into  the  sulphate, 
with  evolution  of  sulphurous  oxide. 

The  metal  is  readily  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid  nitrogen  dioxide 
being  evolved  and  plumbic  nitrate  formed. 

Strong  and  hot  hydrochloric  acts  but  slowly  upon  lead,  forming  the 
dichloride  and  liberating  hydrogen. 

Water  when  pure,  has  no  action  on  lead  per  se.  In  the  presence  of 
free  oxygen  (air),  however,  the  lead  is  quickly  attacked,  forming  a 
hydrated  oxide,  Pb2HO=PbOH20,  which  is  appreciably  soluble  in 
water,  rendering  the  liquid  alkaline.  When  carbonic  acid  is  present 
the  dissolved  oxide  is  soon  precipitated  as  basic  carbonate— PbCOj 
(which  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  containing  carbon  dioxide)— so 
there  is  room  made,  so  to  say,  for  fresh  hydrated  oxide,  and  the  corrosion 
of  lead  progresses.  Now,  all  soluble  lead  compounds  are  strongly 
cumulative  poisons,  hence  the  danger  involved  in  using  lead  pipes  or 
cisterns  in  the  distribution  of  pure  waters.  We  emphasize  the  word 
"pure,"  because  experience  shows  that  the  presence  in  water  of  even 
small  proportions  of  bicarbonate  or  sulphate  of  lime  prevents  its  action 
on  lead.  This  little  sulphate,  almost  invariably  present,  causes  the 
deposition  of  a  very  thin  but  closely  adherent  film  of  lead  sulphate  upon 
the  surface  of  the  metal,  which  protects  it  from  further  action. 

Alloys.— Pure  lead  unites  with  almost  all  metals.  Very  small  quan- 
tities of  lead  admixed  with  the  noble  metals  destroy  completely  their 
malleability,  and  hence  render  them  unworkable.  It  is  said  that 
ttjVtt  part  of  lead  in  gold  will  greatly  impair  its  coining  property,  and 
that  gold  containing  ^  part  of  lead  is  "rendered  unfit  for  coinage.^ 
The  gold  drawer  in  the  dental  laboratory  is  often  so  situated  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  prevent  particles  of  lead  from  accumulating  with 
the  gold  scraps  and  fiUngs.  These,  however,  may  be  easily  removed 
by  roasting  with  potassium  nitrate  and  sulphur.*  ^ 
Tin  unites  with  lead  in  almost  any  proportion  with  shght  expansion. 
The  following  table  gives  an  idea  of  the  melting  points  of  alloys  ot 
lead  and  tin: 

,,       ,  Fuses  at — 

Analoyof- 

Lead  1,  iin  2  . 


1,  "  6 

2,  "  1 
4,    "  1 

17,    "  1 

1  See  Gold.  «  Kuppfer, 


382°  F. 
442°  F. 
498°  F. 
557°  F 
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With  tin  1  part  and  lead  5  parts^  Dr.  Haskell  makes  counter-dies  to 
be  used  with  Babbitt-metal  dies.  It  fuses  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
the  die  .  alloy,  and  also  has  the  advantage  of  being  harder  than  lead, 
which  he  claims  is  too  soft  for  counter-dies. 

Tin-lead  alloys  are  used  largely  in  soldering.  The  following  are 
compositions  and  melting  points  of  frequently  used  compounds:'^ 

Grade.  Tin.  Lead.  Melts  at — 

Fine     solder  ....  2  1  340°  F, 

Common  "  ....  1  1  370°  F. 

Coarse     "  ....  1  2  442°  F. 

Pewter  may  be  said  to  be  substantially  an  alloy  of  the  same  two 
metals;  but  small  quantities  of  copper,  antimony,  and  zinc  are  fre- 
quently added.  Common  pewter  contains  about  5  parts  of  tin  for 
1  of  lead.  In  France  a  tin-lead  alloy,  containing  not  over  18  per  cent, 
of  lead,  is  recognized  by  law  as  being  fit  for  measures  for  wine  or  vinegar. 
"Best  pewter"  is  simply  tin  alloyed  with  a  mere  trifle  {\  per  cent,  or 
less)  of  copper. 

lyead  contaminated  with  small  proportions  of  antimony  is  more 
highly  proof  against  vitriol  than  the  pure  metal.  An  alloy  of  S3  parts 
of  lead  and  17  parts  of  antimony  is  used  as  type  metal;  other  propor- 
tions are  used,  however,  and  other  metals  added  besides  antimony — 
e.  g.,  tin,  bismuth — to  give  the  alloy  certain  properties. 

Arsenic  renders  lead  harder.  An  alloy  made  by  the  addition  of 
about  Jg  of  arsenic  is  used  for  making  shot. 

Lead  forms  a  very  important  part  in  "fusible  alloys."^ 


1  The  author  has  found  the  fusing  point  of  this  alloy  to  be  378°  F. 

2  Tomlinson.  a  gge  Bismuth. 
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PORCELAIN  TEETH. 


By  Chables  J.  Essig,  M.D.,  D.D.S. 


The  general  use  of  porcelain  teeth  in  dentistry  began  about  1825. 
Previous  to  that  date  the  materials  and  means  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  artificial  dentures  were  confined  to  the  various  methods  of 
setting  human  teeth,  the  teeth  of  sheep,  and  forming  dentures  of  hip- 
popotamus tusks,  walrus  and  elephant  ivory,  etc.  The  part  of  the 
human  tooth  used  by  the  dentists,  except  in  transplantation,  was  the 
crown  portion,  properly  so  called.  A  lost  tooth  was  replaced  by  one  of 
its  own  class,  attention  being  paid  to  matching  the  natural  teeth  in 
such  particulars  as  shape,  size,  color,  and  quality. 

There  were  several  methods  of  introduction,  as  follows:  pivoting, 
by  ligatures,  with  springs,  and  on  bases.  The  first  was  deemed  by  far 
the  best  method,  but  it  was  only  practicable  on  suitable  and  healthy 
roots.  Woofendale,  writing  of  this  operation  in  1783,  says:  "Another 
method  of  supplying  the  loss  of  teeth  by  art  is  by  fixing  the  crown  or 
enamelled  part  of  the  sound  human  tooth  to  the  root  of  a  tooth  of  which 
the  enamelled  part  is  wholly  decayed  or  broken.  This  is  done  by  filing 
each  properly,  and  uniting  them  by  the  assistance  of  a  screw  of  gold  or 
silver,  which  may  be  done  so  completely  that  it  is  sometimes  not  without 
difficulty  they  can  be  separated,  in  some  instances  for  several  years, 
provided  the  orifice  in  the  root  of  the  tooth  through  which  the  nerve 
passes  is  not  much  decayed.  This  operation  can  only  be  performed 
where  the  teeth  have  but  one  root;  neither  can  it  be  practised  when  the 
root  of  a  tooth  is  out." 

Human  teeth  were  also  fastened  in  the  mouth  by  tying  them  by 
ligatures  of  gold  or  silver  wire,  silk,  cotton  thread,  etc.  Human  teeth 
were  costly  and  scarce.  In  an  advertisement  inserted  in  a  Philadelphia 
paper  in  1784,  M.  Lemaire,  a  dentist,  offers  two  guineas  each  for 
sound  teeth  to  be  obtained  from  "persons  disposed  to  sell  their  front 
teeth  or  any  of  them."  ,  • 

The  teeth  of  cattle  were  largely  used.  They  were  fastened  in  the 
mouth  by  the  same  means  as  human  teeth.  Their  color  was  light  and 
varied  but  little;  the  pulp-chambers  were  very  large  in  proportion  to 
their  size,  which  so  weakened  the  teeth  that  they  were  liable  to  break 
during  mastication,  and  in  other  respects  they  seem  to  have  been 
unsatisfactory. 

Hippopotamus  ivory  was  probably  more  extensively  used  than  any 
other  of  the  dental  substitutes.  When  two  or  more  consecutive  teeth 
were  inserted  it  was  almost  the  only  material  in  use,  either  as  carved  m 
a  block  into  the  semblance  of  the  lost  natural  teeth  or  as  a  base  on 
which  to  secure  human  or  animal  teeth. 
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Ivory  of  the  elephant  and  walrus  and  bone  were  used  for  the  cheaper 
grades  of  operations:  dentures  made  of  these  materials  were  in  every 
respect  unsatisfactory. 

The  history  of  the  first  use  of  mineral  in  place  of  animal  substances 
for  artificial  teeth  is  wrapt  in  obscurity.  Among  the  most  notable  of 
the  early  recorded  suggestions  along  this  line  is  that  of  Guillemeau  in 
1710,  who  proposed  a  paste  composed  of  white  wax,  gum  elemi,  white 
mastic,  coral,  and  pearl.  Pierre  Fauchard,  in  Le  Chirurgien  Dentiste: 
ou  Traite  des  Dents,  1728,  suggested  the  use  of  artificial  enamel  for 
this  purpose.  Audibran,  in  writing  of  him,  says  that  he  profited  by 
the  experience  of  Reaumer,  who  had  contributed  to  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain  at  Sevres,  and  of  Faunay,  who  discovered  the  means  of 
coloring  porcelain  red. 

The  first  idea  of  "hard  mineral  teeth"  is  to  be  attributed  to  M. 
Duchateau,  an  apothecary  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  near  Paris.  Wear- 
ing himself  a  denture  made  of  hippopotamus  ivory  which  became 
objectionable  to  him  because  of  its  change  of  color  "and  its  odor,  he 
conceived  the  idea  in  1774  of  constructing  a  plate  in  porcelain,  molding 
it  after  the  form  of  his  ivory  one.  He  applied  to  M.  Guerard,  a  porce- 
lain manufacturer,  for  assistance  in  carrying  out  his  project.  The  first 
attempt  was,  of  course,  unsuccessful,  as  the  shrinkage  of  the  porcelain 
in  baking  made  the  plate  too  small,  and  the  second,  which  he  made 
larger  to  compensate  for  the  contraction,  warped  out  of  shape  and  was 
no  better.  After  many  trials  he  finally  selected  the  best  denture  which 
he  had  produced,  and  which  was  almost  white  in  shade,  and  having 
applied  prdinary  porcelain  colors  to  it,  fired  it,  and  obtained  teeth  with 
a  fairly  natural  yellow  hue. 

After  failing  to  improve  upon  this  by  experimenting  with  porcelain 
more  easily  fused,  he  then  applied  to  M.  Dubois  de  Chemant,  a  dentist 
ot  Pans,  who  suggested  the  addition  of  some  new  ingredients  which 
resulted  m  a  whitish-gray  porcelain  capable  of  resisting  considerable 
heat.  Duchateau  seemed  satisfied  with  this  and  endeavored  to  make 
dentures  of  it  for  many  of  the  people  of  quality  of  his  city,  but,  lacking 
a  knowledge  of  dental  art,  he  was  so  much  hampered  that  he  soon 
gave  up  this  practice.  In  1786  he  communicated  the  process  to  the 
Academy  of  Surgery,  but  received  slight  encouragement  from  that  body 
Separating  from  Duchateau,  M.  de  Chemant  continued  to  improve 
tne  porcelain  and  in  1790  he  obtained  a  patent  from  Louis  XVI  for 
his  process.  -  . 

nf^h^A  /e^tist  to  the  king  and  member  of  the  committee 

for  enrlnt?    T       Surgery  whom  de  Chemant  had  also  addressed 
toi  endorsement  of  his  porcelain,  took  up  the  study  of  the  material 

r?h7S 'Tr'^''^^"*'  ""^^  P^''^^^^  '^'^  fi^^t  description 

denttt  Fon.^  ^'""'^^  1S08  another  Parisian 

iSf;ile   of  'l  '-^^T''  ""'^"^'""^  baked 

to  the^^a?e.     ^         "  ^  ^^^'^"^  attachment 

Frkh  slir;'"*  ""T"^  ^  ^^^1        settled  in  London,  in 

ruth  Street,  near  the  house  of  Claudius  Ash.    The  director  of  Ms 
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establishment  and  de  Chemant  became  friends  and  co-workers,  and 
after  many  further  experiments  extending  over  a  number  of  years, 
the  house,  about  the  year  1837,  was  supplying  a  very  acceptable  product 
for  the  market.  The  invention  of  the  tube  tooth  by  them  was  one  of 
the  distinct  advances  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  teeth. 

Porcelain  teeth  were  not  introduced  into  America  until  about  1817. 
The  first  use  of  them  of  which  we  have  knowledge  was  by  A.  A. 
Plantou,  a  Frenchman,  who  began  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  Phila- 
delphia about  that  time.  He  commenced  the  manufacture  of  mmeral 
teeth  about  1820,  and  received  for  them  a  certificate  of  approbation 
from  the  Medical  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Charles  W.  Peale  in  1822  and  Samuel  W.  Stockton  m  1825  were  the 
next  after  Plantou  to  manufacture  porcelain  teeth;  they  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  host  of  other  experimenters,  and  by  the  year  1838  mmeral 
teeth  had  come  into  general  use. 

The  form  and  color  of  the  teeth  made  about  this  time  very  imper- 
fectly represented  the  natural  organs,  and  the  material  of  which  they 
were  made  was  so  poorly  adapted  to  the  purpose  that  exposure  to  the 
high  temperature  necessary  to  soldering  caused  their  fracture.  But  about 
1838  great  improvements  were  made  by  Dr.  Elias  Wildman,  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  produced  such  results  in  life-like  appearance  as  had  not 
been  obtained  before,  and  have  truly  been  said  to  have  remained  un- 
excelled to  the  present  time.  To  him  has  been  accorded  the  honor  ot 
placing  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  teeth  on  a  scientific  basis. 

MATERIALS  USED  IN  THE  FORMATION  OF  BODIES 
AND  ENAMELS. 

These  are  feldspar,  silica,  and  kaolin  or  clay.  The  pigments  em- 
ployed to  imitate  the  various  shades  of  color  of  the  natural  enamel,  den- 
tine and  gums  are  titanium  oxide,  platinum,  cobalt,  iron,  gold,  arid  tm 
Tie  Body.-The  body  represents  the  dentine  of  the  natural  tooth,  and 
is  composed  of  feldspar,  silica  (in  the  form  of  finely  ^^^^l^^};^ 
and  kaolin  (clay),  and  the  yellow-white  or  ivory-hke  color  of  that  portion 
ofa  tooth  is  imparted  to  it  by  the  addition  of  finely  ground  titanium 

""""The  Frits.-The  frits  are  crude  colors  composed  of  metallic  oxides 
such  a.  those  of  gold,  tin,  cobalt,  etc    g--^  exceed^^^^^^^^^  m 
combination  with  feldspar  and  certain  fluxes  ^Ij^^^^^t  j  rnowdered 
described.    These  are  burned  in  a  smtable  crucible,  and  then  powdered 

^^^n^^^si^^is^:::^^^ 

sufficient  quantities  of  the  different  frits  to  produce  as  nearly  as  possible 
ihe  colors  of  the  natural  teeth  and  gums.  f   .      of  r^nr 

f  Bols  and  enamel,  especially  prepared  for  the  " 
,   celain  teeth  should  possess,  after  burnmg,  ranslueemy  ""'i  natma^ 
/color,  together  with  strength  and  heat 

1/  that  will  admit  of  soldering  without  danger  of  tiacture  trom  uneq 
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expansion.  Translucency  and  the  power  of  withstanding  high  tem- 
perature in  soldering  depend  largely  on  the  feldspar,  which  forms  four- 
fifths  of  the  bulk  of  the  body. 

Silica  is  next  in  importance  as  a  constituent  of  the  body:  its  function 
is  to  add  density  and  the  strength  required  for  masticatory  purposes, 
and,  being  highly  infusible,  to  assist  in  retaining  the  teeth  in  shape  dur- 
ing the  burning  procees.  Without  silica  the  teeth  when  near  the  fusing 
point  would  evince  a  tendency  to  assume  the  spherical  form,  and  their 
lines  and  characteristic  features  would  be  lost. 

Kaolin  and  the  clays  in  general  give  plasticity  to  the  body,  by  which 
the  workman  is  enabled  to  mold  and  handle  the  unburned  teeth  and 
blocks  without  danger  of  breaking  them :  it  also  imparts  strength  to  the 
porcelain  mixture. 

Feldspar.— Tliis  is  generally  spoken  of  as  a  double  silicate  of  alu- 
minum and  potassium,  and  is  represented  by  the  formula  AI2O3.K2O, 
.eSiOj.  The  best  quality  of  feldspar  is  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Wilmington,  Del.  It  possesses  a  distinct  cleavage,  and  when  broken 
splits  into  plates  of  more  or  less  magnitude.  It  is  of  an  indefinite  color, 
between  yellow  and  pink,  but  when  fused  in  the  furnace  it  becomes 
transparent  and  colorless,  and  if  not  exposed  to  a  too  prolonged  or  ah 
excessively  high  temperature  it  retains  its  original  form  without  round- 
ing at  the  corners :  this  is  one  of  the  tests  of  good  feldspar.  There  are 
several  deposits  of  this  mineral  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  which,  though 
beautiful  and  transparent  in  appearance,  have  been  found  to  be  entirely 
unfit  for  dental  porcelain  on  account  of  their  opaque-white  appearance 
when  fused  in  the  furnace. 

Feldspar  from  different  parts  of  the  same  quarry  has  been  observed 
to  differ  in  quality.  In  selecting  spar  for  the  preparations  of  enamel  a 
number  of  pieces  broken  from  the  most  perfect-appearing  specimens 
should  be  fused  in  the  furnace  to  determine  the  quality.  The  crude 
pieces  from  which  the  samples  were  taken,  if  found  satisfactory,  are  then 
broken  mto  small  fragments  with  a  steel  hammer  until  they  become  of  a 
size  to  admit  of  its  being  ground  in  a  large  Wedgwood  mortar;  at  intervals 
the  powder  is  sifted  through  a  No.  10  bolting-cloth  sieve,  placed  in 
covered  jars,  and  kept  dry  for  fut  ure  use. 

In  the  preparation  of  feldspar  for  enamels  the  grinding  should  not  be 
carried  too  far,  as  transparency  may  be  greatly  lessened,  or  even  entirely 
lost  by  Its  being  ground  too  fine.  The  effect  of  a  complete  obliteration 
ot  the  crystallization  of  the  feldspar  by  too  much  grinding  may  be  ob- 
<<\T  ir  ^^'^  suggested  by  Dr.  William  R.  Hall  in  the  chapter  on 
Moulding  and  Carving  Porcelain  Teeth,"  American  System  of  Dentis- 
try: it  consists  m  placing  on  a  shde  covered  with  coarse  silex  a  small 
piece  ot  crude  feldspar  of  the  best  quality;  then  taking  another  piece  from 
the  same  specimen,  grinding  it  very  fine,  and  fusing  the  two  in  the 
urnace;  when  cokl  the  difi'erence  in  appearance  will  demonstrate 
tha  when  ground  into  a  very  fine  pow<ler  loss  of  transparency  is  appa- 
rent, and  that  to  preserve  its  beauty  feldspar  must  be  ground  onlv  to  a 
ceitain  hneness,  beyond  which  opacity  is  the  result. 

in  preparing  feldspar  in  large  quantities  for  extensive  use  by  the 
13 
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manufacturers  of  molded  teeth  it  is  customary  to  calcine  the  spar  by 
heating  to  redness  and  dropping  it  into  water  while  hot.  This  is  done 
to  facilitate  the  reduction  of  the  large  masses  into  small  fragments  suit- 
able for  grinding  in  the  mortar,  which  in  the  large  factories  consists  of  a 
tub  with^'a  burr-stone  or  quartz  bottom.  The  pestle,  which  is  generally 
formed  of  a  piece  of  the  same  mineral,  is  arranged  to  revolve  by  machin- 
ery. The  grinding  is  done  under  water.  While  this  plan  is  less  laborious 
than  dry  grinding,  it  probably  never  affords  as  good  results,  in  conse- 
quence of  "the  excessive  fineness  of  the  powdered  spar. 

Silica  (SiO  ).— This  body,  sometimes  called  quartz,  occurs  m  crystal- 
line and  amorphous  forms;  it  is  colorless,  infusible  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, insoluble  in  water  and  in  all  the  acids  except  hydrofluoric,  ihe 
amorphous  and  gelatinous  varieties  are  partially  soluble  m  alkaline  car- 
bonates, but  quite  soluble  in  caustic  alkalies.  Silica  combmes  with  the 
bases  to  form  silicates. 

The  purest  natural  form  of  silica  is  the  transparent  and  colorless 
variety  of  quartz  known  as  rock-crystal,  which  is  of  frequent  occurence 
in  beautiful  six-sided  prisms  terminated  by  six-sided  pyramids,  easily 
distinguished  by  their  great  hardness.  Without  transparency  and  crys- 
talline structure  silica  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  chalcedony  and  carne- 
Uan,  agate,  cat's  eve,  onjoc,  opal,  and  other  precious  stones.  Sand,  ot 
which  the  whiter  varieties  are  pure  sihca,  appears  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  disintegration  of  silicious  rocks,  and  has  generally  a  yellow  or 
brown  color,  due  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron. 

Flints,  which  are  generally  found  in  chalk  formations,  are  specimens 
of  the  hardest  variety  of  silica,  offering  greater  resistance  than  quartz 
to  impressions  of  all  kinds.    Flint  is  opaque  and  of  a  dull-brown  color, 

which  is  due  to  impurities.  i   .  r.r.Tn^ 

A  variety  of  quartz  well  suited  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  porce- 
lain teeth  is  fouAd  in  great  abundance  in  Pennsylvania  and  othei  parts 
of  the  United  States.  It  occurs  in  large  irregular  masses,  ^^e  m  co  or, 
and  very  difficult  to  powder.  It  is^  for  the  pm-pose  of  g  ^  "ggj 
bility  and  firmnessj££^:ce]^^ 
thT-kiT^^aTThT^Spe^^ 

pf^S^  its  molded  foi-m  while  exposed  to  the  h.gh  ten  p  ratu  e  ito 
ing  the  fusing  process.    For  these  reasons  it  is  ^n^o^T^^T^t^^  ^^^h  fel  l 
spar  and  clay^  Ld  is  looked  upon  as  the  "mam  V^^V ^^'^ '^^^.^^'l' 
which  it  is  just  as  essential  for  the  purpose  oHessening  fusibility  as  tlux 
is  essential  in  enamels,  which  are  required  to  fuse  ^^o^J^  eadil) 

Quartz  must  be  ground  under  water  to  ^^Pf  P'?^]"  P^^^^^ 
proper  degree  of  fineness  may  be  ascertained  by  placing  a  P^^*^?^^ 
Ke  powdered  quartz  on  the  end  of  the  tongue:  if  ^  J^J^ j^^^^^ 
withoutVittiness  when  rubbed  against  the  teeth,  i  -J^^^  ^f^l'l  ^^^^ 
The  nreliminary  steps  in  the  reduction  of  this  hard  mmeial  to  a  nne 
staTe  of^cS  consis?  in  heating  to  a  bright  redness  as  l-ge  piee^^^^^^^ 
the  muffle  of  a  furnace  will  admit,  and  dropping  the- into  cold  wa^  , 
this  causes  the  quartz  to  crumble  into  Pf^,  ^^^.^sl  blow^^ 

are  further  reduced  in  a  Wedgwood  mortar  by       succ^sue  o 
a  heavy  pestle  until  fine  enough  to  pass  through  a  No.  10  bolting  cloth 
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sieve,  after  which  it  may  be  brought  to  the  state  of  an  impalpable  powder 
by  grinding  with  water  either  in  an  ordinary  hard  porcelain  mortar, 
or,  when  it  is  prepared  in  very  large  quantities,  by  one  of  the  powerful 
grinding  mills,  turned  by  steam,  in  use  at  the  large  manufactories 

Clay.— This  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  aluminum,  and  when  pure  may 
be  represented  by  the  formula  (2Al203,3Si02)  +  SH^O.   It  is  formed  by 
the  long-continued  action  of  air  and  water  upon  granite  rock,  the  dis- 
integration of  which  is  probably  due  to  both  mechanical  and  chemical 
causes.  Mechanically,  the  rock  is  continually  broken  down  by  variations 
of  temperature  and  by  the  congelation  of  water  within  its  minute  pores. 
Chemically,  the  action  of  water  containing  carbonic  acid  tends  to 
remove  the  potash  from  the  feldspar  and  mica  in  the  form  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  whilst  the  silicate  of  aluminum  and  the  quartz  are  separated 
by  the  action  of  the  water:  the  former,  being  the  higher,  is  separated 
from  the  heavy  quartz,  and,  when  again  deposited,  constitutes  clay. 
'    Kaolin  is  a  pure  quality  of  clay  from  which  such  impurities  as  sand  and 
mica  have  been  carefully  excluded  by  washing,  which  is  accomplished 
by  mixing  the  clay  with  a  large  amount  of  water  in  a  basin-shaped  vessel. 
It  is  at  first  thoroughly  stirred,  and  then,  after  sufficient  time  has  been 
allowed  for  the  sand  to  settle,  the  upper  or  lighter  layer  is  poured  or 
run  off  into  another  vessel.    It  is  then  permitted  to  stand  until  the 
kaohn  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel:  the  water  is  siphoned  off; 
the  kaolin  is  then  dried,  when  the  mass  may  be  turned  out  and  the  bottom' 
scraped  free  from  any  sand  found  adhering  to  it. 

Clay  is  infusible  in  an  ordinary  furnace  when  heated  alone,  but 
readily  unites  with  feldspar,  at  high  temperature,  when  incorporated 
with  It  and  IS  an  element  of  strength  in  porcelain  compounds. 

Kaolin  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients  of  the 
body  while  in  the  dry  state,  and  complete  admixtures  may  be  attained  bv 
parsing  the  dry  body  through  a  No.  9  bolting-cloth  sieve. 

German  clay  is  imported  from  Europe,  and  is  used  to  manufacture 
various  articles  which  require  an  infusible  silicate  of  aluminum. 

Formulas  for  Body. 

Thjjonnulasjor^^^ 

itBr^'^n  f\-^^Fr\^^^  following,  takelTfrom  the  ■:4mmcan 
Sd  eTof  D^t?  P^'Jn-  well-tested  standard 

ingredients  '  '      ^'^^       ^'^'^  proportion  of  the 

Bodies  for. Molded  Block  Teeth. 


Kaolin 

Silica 

Feldspar . 

Tit  anium  oxide 

Starch,  10  gr.  to  each  oz. 


1  oz. 

3  " 
18  " 
65  gr. 


II. 

German  clay  . 

Silica  . 

Feldspar 

Titanium  oxide 

Starch,  10  gr.  to  each  oz. 


J  oz. 
3"  " 
IS  " 
65  gr. 
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It  was  formerly  the  custom  of  makers  of  mokled  teeth  to  at  first  par- 
tially burn  or  biscuit-bake  the  teeth  or  blocks.   The  addition  of  starch 
or  gum  tragacanth  to  the  body  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  the 
"first  burning,"  as  it  gives  the  teeth  sufficient  firmness  to  allow  of  their 
being  safely  handled  during  the  process  of  trimming,  which  must  be 
done  before  the  final  burning.   The  titanium  oxide  and  the  starch  are 
placed  in  a  mortar  and  ground,  at  first  without  water;  kaolin  and  silica 
are  then  added,  ground  together,  and  sifted  through  a  No.  9  bolting- 
cloth  sieve:  the  feldspar  is  then  added,  and  after  sieving  a  second  time 
the  mixture  is  ready  for  use,  and  should  be  kept  in  a  covered  glass  jar. 
As  it  is  often  desirable  to  have  in  stock  a  small  variety  of  bodies  of  dif- 
ferent shades,  it  will  be  found  of  great  convenience  to  have  attached  to 
each  jar  a  test  sample  of  the  body  which  has  been  burned  in  the 
furnace,  so  that  color  and  texture  may  be  ascertained  without  loss  of 
time. 

In  preparing  bodies  and  enamels  for  use  in  molds  they  are  mixed 
with  water,  and  then  dried  to  the  consistence  of  dough,  when  they  are 
placed  in  the  molds  with  small  spatulas.  The  enamels  being  laid  in  the 
face  side  and  the  body  in  the  pin  side  of  the  molds,  these  two  halves  of 
the  mold  are  then  adjusted  to  each  other,  placed  in  a  strong  press  until 
in  complete  contact,  secured  by  a  strong  clamp,  and  exposed  to  a  heat 
sufficient  to  bake  the  starch  or  gum,  which  so  hardens  the  teeth  or 
blocks  that  they  will  withstand  a  very  considerable  amount  of  force 
without  danger  of  breaking.  During  the  burning  of  the  teeth  the  starch 
or  gum  burns  out  without  injury  to  either  the  body  or  enamels.  ^ 

At  the  present  time  in  most  manufactories,  no  difference  is  made  in 
the  composition  of  the  enamels  and  bodies  save  in  the  matter  of  their 
coloring  constituents.  The  body  is  generally  somewhat  ye  lower  due 
to  the  titanium  oxide.  The  body  and  enamel  are  so  placed  and  pro- 
portioned on  the  face  side  of  the  mold  as  to  give  the  same  gradations 
of  color  to  the  artificial  tooth  which  are  observed  m  the  natural  teeth. 
We  have  thus  "point"  and  "base"  enamels  to  give  the  correct  colors 
to  these  portions  of  the  porcelain  tooth. 

Under  the  present  conditions  of  manufacture  molded  teeth  may  be 
obtained  which  satisfy  the  demands  of  practically  al  ca^es.  Before 
they  attained  this  excellence,  the  teeth  were  carved  by  hand  and  baked 
by  many  dentists  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  practice.  Tins  neces- 
sitated the  possession  of  an  artistic  sense  and  a  high  degree  of  technical 
skill.   The  teeth  were  usually  made  in  the  form  of  block  or  gum-section 

*^tn  "bodies  used  for  carved  bloclcs  no  starch  need  be  used  The  work 
being  done  entirely  by  hand  with  small  kmves,  it  is  essential  that  the 
material  should  be  pl-tic  enough  to  cut  w  th  facility, 
sufficient  toughness  to  permit  of  careful  handling.  These  conditions 
are  obtained  by  simply  mixing  the  body  with  water,  th^kaolm^re^ 
furnishing  the  desiredj)lasticity. 
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COLORS  USED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PORCELAIN  TEETH. 

The  colors  used  in  imitating  the  tints  of  the  natural  enamel,  dentine, 
and  gunas  are  produced  by  thoroughly  incorporating  titanium  oxide  and 
preparations  of  gold,  tin,  platinum,  iron,  and  cobalt  with  the  mineral 
substances  of  which  porcelain  bodies  and  enamels  are  composed. 

The  texi;ure  and  coloring  of  porcelain  teeth  have  reached  a  hio-h 
state  of  perfection  in  the  United  States  and  England.  The  making  and 
application  of  bodies  and  enamels,  while  requiring  much  skill  and  expe- 
rience, are  undoubtedly  greatly  in  advance  of  forms  and  sizes.  In  the 
direction  of  colors  and  texture  we  have  probably  all  that  could  be  desired. 
And  the  fact  that  artificial  teeth  have  not  reached  a  sufficiently  higli 
standard  of  artistic  perfection  to  enable  them  to  imitate  the  natural 
organs  closely  enough  to  defy  detection  is  certainly  not  due  to  any 
deficiency  m  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made,  but  to  other  causes 
which  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

Color  frits  are  made  by  grinding  the  metal  or  its  oxide  with  feldspar 
and  a  fine  quality  of  glass,  which  serves  as  a  flux  to  lower  the  fusibility 
of  the  enamel.  The  levigation  is  continued  until  a  very  fine  state  of 
division  is  reached,  after  which  they  are  biscuit-burned  in  the  mufl^e  of 
a  furnace  or  they  may  be  securely  packed  in  a  white-clay  crucible,  pro- 
vided with  a  perfectly  secure  top,  and  burned  in  any  ordinary  stove  or 
furnace  in  which  a  high-enough  temperature  can  be  obtained.  When 
cool  the  frit  IS  removed  and  pulverized  in  a  Wedgwood  mortar,  which 
has  first  been  thoroughly  scoured  out  by  grinding  with  coarse  sihca  to 
eftectually  remove  traces  of  any  coloring  pigment  previously  prepared 
in  the  same  mortar.  r  i 

In  grinding  prepared  platinum  or  gold-foil  the  feldspar  and  flux  are 

k  ^Hin^'''''?i  P°/"^^r'fV^  g^^^t^^*  ^'^g^^e  «f  fineness 

is  attained    The  shade  of  the  enamel  will  depend  largely  upon  the  state 

ttaTSn  rr/'  ^--Pl-t        be  stated 

n  ixtn^.  1  '^f^'  ^^^^      ^^^^  f^'^^  P«^ti°n«  of  the  same 

.  ^  f  leaving  the  other 

comparatively  coarse.  ° 

Frits 

William  R.  Hall's  formulas  : 
Platinum  Frit.  Blue. 

Platinum  (dissolved  in  aqua  regia)  1  dwt 
Feldspar.  .        .        .     I  oz. 

Plate  glass      .  .        .  20  gr. 

Cobalt  Frit,  Azure  Blue. 

Smalt  (cobalt)  .  .  _  qq  gr. 
Titanium  oxide  q  << 

Gold  frit  . 


Platinum  Frit,  Gray. 

Platinum  frit ...  30  t 

Titanium  oxide  <( 
Gold  frit 


100 


Feldspar 


Iron  Frit,  Gray. 

Iron  scale        .        .  •      4  gr 

Titanium  oxide  i  « 

Gold  frit . 


,  ,  •       •       •       .    00  " 

i'eldspar         .        .        _        .      1  oz, 


.    60  " 
1  oz. 

■r>         , ,  ,  .          ^'>"^^>  Reddish-brown. 
Pure  gold-foil  . 

Plate  glass  .  .  '  '  '  '  '  fj' 
Feldspar      .  '        '        '        '        .    20  " 

1  oz 


i 
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Dr.  Wm.  R.  Hall's  directions  for  preparing  the  platinum  and  gold  frits 
are  as  follows:  "The  metal  for  the  platinum  frit  is  dissolved  in  boiling 
nitro-muriatic  acid,  care  being  taken  not  to  use  more  acid  than  is  just 
sufficient  to  make  a  saturated  solution.  When  cold  the  spar  and  glass 
are  added  and  mixed  with  a  glass  rod,  and  placed  in  a  clay  crucible  pre- 
viously washed  inside  with  powdered  quartz  mixed  with  water.  A  cover 
must  be  closely  fitted  to  the  inner  edges  of  the  crucible,  the  joint  being 
carefully  closed  or  luted  with  clay  and  quartz,  and  burned  as  has  been 
described." 

"The  metal  of  the  gold  frit  is  dissolved  in  cold  nitro-hydrochloric 
acid :  with  this  exception  it  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  directions 
for  the  platinum  frit." 

Professor  Wildman,  who  called  the  gold  frit  "silicate  of  gold,"  directed 
that  "coarse  feldspar  120  gr.,  gold-foil  10  gr.,  flux  8  gr.  be  placed  in  a 
mortar  and  ground  until  the  gold  is  entirely  cut  up:  it  is  then  made  into 
a  ball,  placed  on  a  sUde,  and  fused  in  the  muffle;  then  made  fine,  ready  for 
use."  His  gold  "mixture"  was  made  by  dissolving  8  grains  of  gold-foil 
in  aqua  regia,  to  which  were  added  and  well  stirred  300  grains  of  very 
finely  pulverized  feldspar.  When  nearly  dry  the  mixture  was  formed 
into  a  ball  and  fused  on  a  slide  in  the  mufile  of  the  furnace,  after  which 
it  was  pulverized  and  kept  dry  for  use. 

Sponge  platinum  is  made  by  dissolving  pure  platinum  filings  or 
scraps  in  six  times  their  weight  of  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  composed  of 
1  part  of  nitric  to  3  parts  of  hydrochloric.    The  platinum  and  mixed 
acid  should  be  placed  in  a  clean  Florence  flask  and  heat  gently  applied 
by  means  of  a  sand  bath,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  action  of  the 
acid  on  the  metal.  The  heat  should  not  be  too  great,  otherwise  the  effer- 
vescence will  be  so  violent  that  a  portion  of  the  mixture  may  be  ejected 
from  the  flask.   Should  effervescence  cease  entirely  before  all  the  metal 
is  dissolved,  the  fluid  must  be  decanted  and  more  acid  added  until 
the  last  particle  of  the  platinum  disappears.  The  solution  is  then  poured 
into  an  evaporating  dish  and  evaporated  on  the  sand  bath  until  the  mass 
is  nearly  dry  and  the  resulting  salt  assumes  the  crystalline  form.   At  this 
part  of  the  operation  care  must  be  taken  that  the  temperature  of  the 
sand  bath  is  kept  below  450°  F.;  above  that  point  decomposition  of  the 
platinic  chloride  takes  place,  when  a  portion  of  the  chlorine  is  driven  off, 
causing  a  precipitate  of  platinous  chloride,  which  is  of  a  greenish-gray 
color  and  insoluble  in  water.   If,  however,  no  such  accident  occurs,  the 
platinic  chloride  will  be  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  very  deliquescent  and 
freely  soluble  in  water.    The  crystallized  salt  is  dissolved  in  pure  dis- 
tilled water,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  it  becomes  perfectly  clear,  when 
it  is  to  be  filtered,  after  which  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  aminonium 
chloride  (sal  ammoniac)  is  gradually  added  to  the  platinic  chloride  until 
all  precipitation  ceases.    When  the  precipitate  has  entirely  settled  it  is 
collected  by  pouring  off"  the  liquid,  thoroughly  washmg  the  spongy  metal, 
drying,  and  placing  away  for  future  use  in  small  glass  jars. 

Iron  scale  when  combined  with  spar  makes  an  exceedingly  natural 
blue-gray  color,  suitable,  when  toned  by  combination  with  other  frits,  as 
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designated  in  the  formula  of  Dr.  Hall  for  the  cutting  edges  of  the  teeth  of 
young  persons. 

Cobalt,  which  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  occasional  coloring 
ingredients  in  enamels,  is  what  is  known  in  commerce  as  "smalt."  It  is 
sometimes  used  in  producing  the  brighter  shades  of  blue.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  permanent  color,  and  it  requires  to  be  associated  with  some  other 
color,  such  as  platinum,  to  prevent  it  from  being  lost  during  the  burning 
of  the  teeth. 

In  preparing  coloring  frits  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  too 
high  or  long-continued  heat  may  reduce  the  oxides  to  a  metallic  state, 
and  thus  ruin  them  for  use  as  coloring  pigments.  The  burning  should 
either  be  done  in  the  muffle  of  the  furnace  or  in  a  white-clay  crucible 
provided  with  a  top  securely  luted  in  and  made  perfectly  tight  with  a  mix- 
ture of  silica  and  kaolin,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  frit  from 
the  action  of  the  fuel  gases.  The  burning  should  be  done  at  a  tempera- 
ture sufficiendy  high  to  glaze  the  frit,  and  the  crucible  need  not  be  placed 
in  the  furnace  until  that  point  has  been  nearly  attained,  otherwise  the  first 
might  deteriorate  in  its  color-giving  qualities  by  too  long  exposure  to 
heat. 

ENAMELS  FOR  PORCELAIN  TEETH. 

The  enamels  of  Professor  Wildman  were  more  fusible  than  those  of 
William  R.  Hall,  and  were  probably  not  as  well  adapted  for  molding 
and  general  manufacturing  purposes  as  were  those  of  the  latter,  though 
in  translucency,  texture,  and  color  they  were  unsurpassed. 

The  making  of  bodies  and  enamels  and  their  application  require  both 
skill  and  experience.  There  should  also  be  a  correct  relation  of  fusing 
points  between  bodies  and  enamels.  As  the  fusibility  of  the  bodies  of 
Hall  and  Wildman  probably  differ,  it  would  not  do  to  use  the  enamels 
of  one  with  the  bodies  of  the  other. 

Professor  Wildman's  Formulas  for  Point  and  Base  Enamels. 

No.  2,  Neck  or  Base  {Yellow). 


No.  1,  for  Points  {Gray) 

Feldspar 

Silicate  of  gold 

Prep,  sponge  platinum 

Flux 


No.  3,  Yellow 

Feldspar 
Titanium  oxide 
Prep,  sponge  platinum 
Gold  mixture  . 
Flux 


1  oz. 
6  gr. 
4  " 
20  " 


1  oz. 

8gr. 

4  " 
25  " 
24  " 


Feldspar 

Titanium  oxide 

Prep,  sponge  platinum 

Flux       .        .        .  , 

No.  4,  Gray. 

Feldspar 

Titanium  oxide 

Prep,  sponge  platinuna  . 

Light  -cobalt  ashes  . 

Flux  . 


1  oz. 

Sgr 
4  " 
24  " 


1  oz 
n  gr. 


4 
24 


Feldspar 

Sponge  platinum  . 
Light  cobalt  ashes 
Flux  . 


No.  .5,  Blue 


1  oz. 
3gr. 
2-3  " 
24  " 
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Directions  for  Makinu  Professor  Wildman's  Enamels. 

Prof essor  Wildmau  seemed  to  have  preferred  the  dry  method  of  making 
colors.  The  "prepared  platmum"  which  he  used  in  point  enamels  was 
made  by  grinding  1  part  of  sponge  platinum  with  15  parts  of  feldspar. 
In  compounding  No.  1  point  enamel  he  directed  that  the  "prepared 
platinum"  be  ground  alone  until  extreme  fineness  be  reached,  after 
which  the  silicate  of  gold  and  flux  are  to  be  added,  and  thoroughly 
ground  until  reduced  to  the  fineness  of  the  platinum.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger of  getting  these  coloring  pigments  too  fine;  but  with  the  feldspar, 
which  is  next  to  be  added,  the  case  is  different:  it  is  added  a  little  at  a 
time  until  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  platinum  and  gold  mixtures 
and  the  flux;  but  the  spar  must  not  be  ground  too  fine,  or  its  "life  and 
beauty  will  be  lost  and  we  shall  have  a  glassy  enamel."  The  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Wildman  ascertained  the  correct  degree  of  fineness  of  the 
enamel  after  the  spar  was  added  was  "to  take  a  little  of  the  enamel  out 
of  the  mortar,  mix  it  with  water,  and  apply  to  a  piece  of  biscuited  body; 
when  nearly  dry,  cut  a  few  indentations  in  it,  and  pass  the  finger  lightly 
over  it;  if  it  rubs  perfectly  smooth,  it  is  fine  enough  for  use." 

No.  2  base  or  yellow  enamel  was  prepared  by  first  grinding  the 
titanium  and  platinum  together,  the  shade  of  this  enamel  depending  very 
much  upon  a  state  of  minute  division  of  these  colors.  If  the  platinum 
is  brought  to  a  greater  state  of  fineness  than  the  titanium,  the  latter 
will  be  masked,  and  the  resulting  color  will  be  of  a  greenish  tint;  but  when 
the  degree  of  fineness  of  the  two  pigments  is  equal,  the  yellow  imparted 
by  the  titanium  is  merely  softened  or  toned  by  the  platinum,  and  a  color 
is  produced  which  admirably  imitates  the  shade  of  the  base  of  a  healthy 
natural  tooth.  By  grinding  either  of  these  colors  separately  to  a  state 
of  extreme  fineness,  and  then  adding  the  other,  which  has  not  been 
brought  to  so  high  a  state  of  minute  division,  the  finer  color  will  be 
found  to  predominate,  shaded  only  by  the  coarser  one.  The  flux  is  next 
added,  and,  as  coarse  particles  of  this  material  are  liable  to  produce 
small  air  bubbles  in  the  surface  of  the  enamel,  it  must  also  be  ground 
very  fine.   The  spar  is  now  added  a  little  at  a  time,  as  in  No.  1  enamel. 

In  making  No.  3  enamels  the  procedure  is  precisely  the  same  as  in 
Nos.  1  and  2,  with  the  exception  of  the  addition  of  the  gold  mix-ture, 
which  yields  a  brownish  tint,  the  depth  of  shade  being  governed  by  the 
quantity  used.  When  it  is  desired  to  but  slightly  shade  the  yellow  a 
smaller  amount  of  the  gold  mixture  may  be  added. 

Nos.  4  and  5,  gray  and  blue  enamels,  are  prepared  as  directed  in 
making  the  preceding  numbers,  with  the  addition  of  the  "light  cobalt 
ashes,"  2  grains  of  which  produce  a  light-blue  shade,  and  3  grains  when 
the  blue  is  required  to  predominate. 

Dr.  William  R.  Hall's  Formulas  for  Enamels. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  enamels  of  Dr.  Hall  have  no  flux  as  an 
ino-redient  other  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  difi"erent  frits.  In 
this  respect  they  differ  materially  from  the  formulas  of  Prof.  Wildman. 
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On  the  ground  that  fluxes  give  a  glassy  surface  to  the  finished  teeth 
and  decrease  the  beauty  of  good  spar,  Dr.  Hall  asserts  that  none  should 
be  used  in  enamels. 


JT  IClt  III  Ulfl~yTU>t/f 

1 

1\U,  1. 

Platinum-blue,  No.  1. 

Iron-gray, 

No.  4. 

Plat. -gray  frit 

1  gr 

Plat.-blue  frit 

1  gr. 

Iron -gray  frit 

4  gr. 

Feldspar 

1  oz. 

Feldspar 

1  oz. 

Feldspar 

.      1  oz. 

Starch 

.     15  gr. 

Starch 

15  gr. 

Starch 

•    15  gr. 

No  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  G. 

Plat.-gray  frit 

•  2gr. 

Plat.-blue  frit 

3gr. 

Iron-gray  frit 

6  gr 

Feldspar 

1  oz. 

Feldspar 

1  oz. 

Feldspar 

1  oz 

Starch 

•     15  gr. 

Starch 

15  gr. 

Starch 

•    15  gr 

Platinum-gray, 

No.  4. 

Platinum-blue,  No.  5. 

Iron-gray, 

No.  8. 

Plat.-gray  frit 

4  gr. 

Plat.-blue  frit 

5  gr. 

Iron-gray  frit 

•  8gr. 

Feldspar 

1  oz. 

Feldspar 

1  oz. 

Feldspar 

1  oz. 

Starch 

■     15  gr. 

Starch 

15  gr. 

Starch 

•    15  gr. 

Gold-yellow,  No.  1. 

Gold-yellow,  No.  2. 

Gold-yellow 

,  No.  3. 

Titanium,  pure 

1  gr. 

Titamum,  pure 

2gr. 

Titanium,  pure 

•  3gr. 

Gold  frit  . 

2  " 

Gold  frit  . 

4  " 

Gold  frit  . 

.      6  " 

Starch 

.     15  " 

Starch 

15  " 

Starch 

.    15  " 

Feldspar 

1  oz. 

Feldspar 

1  oz. 

Feldspar 

1  oz. 

Brown-yellow,  A^o.  2. 


1  gr. 

Titanium,  pure 

•      2  gr. 

1  " 

Platinum  frit  . 

.      2  " 

4  " 

Gum  frit 

.      8  " 

1  oz. 

Feldspar 

1  oz. 

15  gr. 

Starch 

.    15  gr. 

Brown-yellow,  No 

Titanium,  pure 
Platinum  frit  . 
Gum  frit 
Feldspar 
Starch 


The  tint  of  enamels  is  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  quality  of  the 
feldspar,  some  varieties  imparting  a  blue  and  some  a  white  or  slightly 
yellow  tint.  A  feldspar  from  Marcus  Hook,  in  Delaware  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, has  been  found  to  afford  a  beautiful  white  enamel  which 
answers  admirably  for  teeth  suitable  for  persons  of  the  lymphatic  tem- 
perament—a type  which  requires  little  or  no  color. 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  ENAMELS. 

In  the  formulas  of  Professor  Wildman,  when  the  enamels  are  to  be 
used  on  body  No.  1,  30  grains  of  flux  must  be  added  to  the  former,  in- 
stead of  24,  a.s  given  in  the  formula.  Enamel  No.  1  is  intended  for 
shadmg  the  pomts  or  cutting  edges  of  the  teeth.  It  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  face  of  the  tooth,  much  thicker  at  the  point  than  at  the  ba.se,  and  it 
must  extend  somewhat  beyond  the  body  in  order  to  imitate  the  trans- 
lucency  of  that  portion  of  the  teeth  of  young  adults,  but  if  the  enamel 
has  been  ground  too  fine  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  this  appearance. 

No.  2  enamel  is  for  shading  the  base  of  the  tooth.  It  should  be  applied 
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first  untl  laid  on  tliick  at  tlic  base  or  neck,  becoming  thinner  and  terminat- 
ing near  the  cutting  edge.  No.  1,  being  hiid  on  after  No.  2,  nuist  par- 
tially cover  it,  so  that  they  will  not  terminate  too  abruptly  and  thus 
present  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  colors. 

Enamel  No.  3  is  also  used  for  shading  the  btise  or  neck:  it  has  a 
browner  hue  than  No.  2,  and  in  many  cases  is  preferable  to  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  yellow  being  softened  and  toned  by  the  gold  mixture. 

Enamel  No.  4,  used  on  a  yellow  body,  is  a  good  color  with  which  to 
imitate  the  teeth  of  elderly  people. 

Enamel  No.  5,  when  applied  on  a  light  body  as  a  point  enamel,  affords 
a  clear,  bluish  appearance,  which  is  very  desirable  in  some  cases.  Avery 
good  color  may  be  produced  in  imitation  of  the  teeth  of  elderly  persons 
by  first  applying  on  a  yellow  body  a  thin  coating  of  enamel  No.  3  over 
the  whole  tooth,  and  then  commencing  as  usual  by  applying  the  point 
enamel,  and  adding  No.  3  base  enamel  to  the  neck  of  the  tooth.  The 
underlying  color,  showing  through,  gives  the  whole  tooth  a  grayish  shade. 
Enamels  are  to  be  ground  dry  and  kept  so,  and  are  to  be  mixed  with 
clean  water  only  at  the  moment  of  their  application. 

From  the  few  colors  given  by  Prof.  Wildman  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  tints  may  be  obtained  by  alterations  in  the  shades  of  the 
bodies,  by  making  the  coloring  pigments  of  the  enamels  of  different 
degrees  of  fineness,  and  by  laying  on  the  enamels  in  different  degrees  of 
thickness. 

In  the  preparation  of  enamels  care  must  be  taken  to  select  only  good 
feldspar,  and,  above  all,  to  avoid  grinding  it  too  fine,  the  latter  being  the 
cause  of  the  loss  of  translucency,  and  indeed  of  all  the  desirable  qualities 
of  an  enamel. 

GUM  FRIT  (PURPLE  OF  CASSIUS). 

The  dry  method^  is  the  one  now  employed  by  manufacturers  of 
porcelain  teeth  in  the  preparation  of  purple  of  Cassius,  the  coloring  pig- 
ment in  gum  enamel.  Pure  silver  240  gr.,  pure  gold  24  gr.,  and  pure 
tin  17i  gr.  are  placed  in  a  crucible,  with  sufficient  borax  to  cover  the 
mass,  and  melted.  In  order  to  ensure  a  thorough  mixture  of  the  dif- 
ferent metals  the  melted  mass  should  be  poured  from  a  height  into  a 
vessel  of  cold  water,  and  this  process  of  granulation  should  be  repeated 
at  least  three  times ;  but  at  every  melting  the  alloy  should  be  well  cov- 
ered with  borax  to  prevent  loss  of  tin  by  oxidation.  The  vessel  into 
which  the  mohen  mass  is  poured  should  not  be  a  metallic  one. 

The  component  parts  of  the  alloy  having  now  been  thoroughly  incor- 
porated, the  next  step  is  to  collect  the  granulated  mass  and  separate 
from  it  any  adherent  particles  of  glass  or  borax.  The  metal  is  then 
put  into  a  glass  or  porcelain  evaporating  dish  (the  Berlin  porcelam 
is  the  best),  and  sufficient  chemically  pure  nitric  acid  is  added  to  cover 

1  The  dry  method  of  preparing  purple  of  Cassius  and  the  process  of  manufacturing  the  gum 
enamel  were  imparted  to  the  author  by  the  late  Professor  Wildman,  who  originated  it,  and  to 
whom  is  due  the  credit  of  having  brought  the  preparation  of  bodies  and  enamels  to  their  present 
high  state  of  excellence. 
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the  metal.  The  disli  is  now  placed  over  a  sand  bath,  and  gentle  heat 
applied  and  continued  until  chemical  action  ceases.  If  at  this  point  it 
is  found  that  all  the  metallic  particles  ai-e  dissolved,  the  dish  may  be 
removed  from  the  bath.  Should  any  solid  particles  be  found  in  the 
solution,  a  little  more  nitric  acid  must  be  added  and  the  operation  con- 
tinued until  all  are  dissolved.  The  silver  having  been  entirely  dissolved 
by  the  nitric  acid,  the  solution  should  be  poured  off  and  the  remaining 
oxide  carefully  washed  until  the  last  trace  of  silver  is  removed.  After 
several  washings  with  a  large  quantity  of  pure  warm  water  the  latter 
should  finally  be  tested  with  a  clear  solution  of  common  salt,  and  if  it 
remains  clear,  without  show  of  milkiness,  the  silver  is  all  removed. 
When  the  oxide  is  sufficiently  washed  the  purple  of  Cassius  should  be 
dried  by  gently  heating,  after  wliich  it  is  ready  to  be  incorporated  vi^ith 
the  silicious  materials. 

The  process  of  making  gum  enamel  is  divided  into  three  stages: 
first,  the  preparation  of  the  oxide;  second,  fritting,  or  by  the  aid  of 
heat  uniting  the  metallic  oxide  with  the  silicious  base;  third,  diluting 
the  frit  so  as  to  form  the  desired  shade.  The  frit  is  formed  by  mixing 
8  grains  of  the  metallic  oxide  (purple  of  Cassius)  with  700  grains  of  feld- 
spar and  175  grains  of  a  flux.  The  oxide  is  placed  in  a  smooth  Wedg- 
wood mortar  and  ground  as  fine  as  it  is  possible  to  get  it.  The  flux  is 
then  added  in  small  quantities  and  the  levigation  continued,  after  which 
the  feldspar  may  be  added  and  treated  similarly.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  mass  be  reduced  to  the  utmost  degree  of  fineness, 
and  an  expert  workman  will  spend  six  or  eight  hours  at  least  in 
levigating  the  quantity  given  in  the  formula.  While  the  mass  is  being 
ground  in  the  mortar  foreign  substances,  such  as  small  particles  of  wood, 
etc.,  must  be  carefully  excluded ;  otherwise  during  the  vitrefying  process 
these  will  be  converted  into  carbon,  which  will  be  sure  to  reduce  a  por- 
tion of  the  gold  in  fine  metallic  globules  distributed  throughout  the 
mass. 

The  vitrefying  or  fritting  process  consists  in  packing  the  mass,  after  the 
most  thorough  levigation,  in  the  whitest  sand  crucible  that  can  be  ob- 
tained. (Dark-colored  crucibles  are  liable  to  injure  the  frit  by  contami- 
nation with  iron.)  This  must  be  provided  with  an  accurately  fitting 
cover  made  of  the  same  material,  or  a  suitable  top  may  be  formed  of  a 
piece  of  slide  such  as  is  used  in  burning  continuous-gum  work.  Before 
placing  the  frit  in  the  crucible  the  interior  surface  of  the  latter  should 
receive  a  thin  coating  of  very  fine  quartz,  made  hito  a  paste  with  water, 
to  prevent  the  frit  from  adhering  to  it  during  fusion.  The  frit  in  the 
dry  state  is  then  packed  in,  and  the  cover  tightly  luted  to  its  place  with 
kaolin.  The  crucible  is  then  to  be  buried  in  a  strong  anthracite-coal 
fire,  and  to  remain  there  until  the  contents  are  fused.  The  time  required 
to  do  this  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  crucible  and  the  intensity  of 
the  heat.  Any  ordinary  coal  stove  provided  with  a  good  draught  will 
answer,  but  the  fuel  must  be  packed  around  and  over  the  crucible  and 
the  heat  carried  to  the  highest  attainable  point.  Usually  about  two 
hours  will  be  required  to  thoroughly  fuse  the  mass,  after  which  it  is 
removed  from  the  fire  and  permitted  to  cool. 
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The  vitrefied  mass  is  removed  from  the  crucible  l)y  breaking  the  latter. 
Every  particle  of  adhering  quartz  or  portions  of  the  crucible  should 
be  cleared  from  the  surface.  It  is  then  pulverized  to  a  fineness  which 
will  allow  it  to  ptiss  through  a  No.  10  bolting-cloth  sieve,  and  is  ready 
for  the  third  stage  in  the  preparation  of  gum  enamel,  which  consists 
of  diluting  the  frit  with  the  proper  amount  of  feldspar.  As  the  strength 
of  the  coloring  pigment  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  fineness 
attained  during  the  levigation,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  make  several 
tests  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  desired  shade.  This  is  accomplished  by 
mixing  separately  several  different  lots  in  the  following  proportions: 


Gum  frit  .  .  1  part; 
Feldspar  .        .    2  parts. 


Gum  frit  .  .  1  part ; 
Feldspar  .        .    3  parts. 


Gum  frit  .  .  1  part; 
Feldspar  .        .    4  parts. 


These  are  applied  to  marked  pieces  of  porcelain  body  and  fused  in 
the  usual  way,  the  result  determining  the  proportions  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  shade. 


Formula  for  Flux  (Glass)  for  Reducing  the  Fusing  Point 

OF  Enamels. 

White  bottle-glass,  which  does  not  contain  lead  or  iron,  may  be  used 
as  "flux"  to  reduce  the  fusing  point  of  enamels,  but  owing  to  the  un- 
certainty of  the  composition  of  glass,  most  of  the  manufacturers  of 
porcelain  teeth  make  a  fine  glass  for  this  purpose  after  the  following 
formula,  the  ingredients  of  which  are  first  ground  separately,  then 
thoroughly  mixed,  and  placed  in  a  white  crucible  provided  with  a  cover 
(which  must  be  tightly  luted)  and  thoroughly  fused.  If  perfectly  pure 
materials  are  used,  the  result  will  be  an  exceedingly  brilliant,  colorless, 
and  transparent  glass: 

Finely  powdered  silica         .        .        .        .        .     12  oz. 

"  "         glass  of  borax     .        . '       .        .      3  " 

Potassium  carbonate    ......  3 


Formulas  for  Continuous-gum  Work. 

Bodies  and  enamels  intended  for  use  in  the  "continuous-gum"  pro- 
cess must  necessarily  be  more  fusible  than  the  materials  of  which  teeth 
are  composed,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  not  be  affected  by  the  three 
heatings  the  denture  must  be  exposed  to  before  it  is  completed.  It  will 
therefore  be  noticed  that  an  unusual  amount  of  flux  enters  into  their 
composition.  The  formulas  herein  given  are  those  of  well-known 
experts  in  continuous-gum  work. 


FORMULAS  FOB  CONTINUOUS-GUM. 
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Continuous-Gum  Formulas  of  Dr.  Hunter, 


77T7  .  „  .           .   J  

r  Lux:  Quartz 

a 

oz. 

Calcined  borax 

A 

4 

ii 

Caustic  potash 

1 

{{ 

GvcLTVuldtGd  Body:  Spar  . 

9 

oz. 

Ill  1  CI  T'^'  "7 

v^iiai 

t( 

Kaolin 

\ 

i( 

Body:  Flux,  as  above" 

1 

oz. 

Asbestos 

2 

({ 

Granulated  body  . 

(( 

Gum  Enamel:    Flux,  as  above 

1 

oz. 

Fused  spar 

1 

English  rose-red 

40 

gr. 

Fuse  in  crucible'to  form  glass;  when  cold 
reduce  to  powder. 

Fuse  in  crucible,  and  powder  to  pass 
through  No.  50  wire  sieve. 

Grind  the  first  two  articles  very  fine,  then 
add  granulated  body,  which  is  mixed 
with  the  fine  without  grinding. 

Grind  very  fine  and  semi-fuse  in  cruciblej 
powder  coarsely  for  use. 


Formulas  of  Dr.  D.  D.  Smith. 


Granulated  Body:  Quartz       .    20  gr 
Spar  .        .    24  " 
Caustic  potash  1  " 
Titanium  2  gr.-l  oz. 
Flux:  Quartz,  very  fine       .    18  dwt. 
Spar        .        .        .    10  " 
Glass  of  borax  .  2  " 

Cryolite  .  .  .  1  " 
Caustic  potash  .  .  10  gr. 
Titanium  .  gr.-l  oz.  . 

Gum  Enamel:  Gum  frit  of  (S. 

S.White)    .      4^  dwt. 
Flux  without 

titanium    .    16  " 
Granulated 

body.        .    11  " 
Cryolite        .      7  " 


Grind  fine  and  fuse  on  slide  in  furnace* 
powder  coarsely  for  use. 


-  Fuse  same  as  above,  and  grind  very  fine. 


-  Fuse  and  grind  for  use. 


Dr.  Moffit's  Formula  for  Continuous-Gum  Body. 
Body:  Spar        .        .        .12  oz. 


Quartz 

Bohemian  glass 
French  china 
German  clay 


M  " 
60  gr. 
35  " 

2  dwt 


■  Grind  coarsely. 


No  gum-enamel  formula  came  with  this.  Dr.  Smith's  formula  for 
gum  enamel  will  do  for  the  above,  minus  the  cryolite. 

Dr.  John  Allen's  First  Formulas,  now  Out  of  Use. 


Body: 


Quartz 

Flint  glass . 

Borax 

Wedgwood 

Asbestos 

Spar  . 

Kaolin 


2  parts. 

1  part. 

1  " 

I'l  parts. 

2  oz. 
2  " 
1  " 


Gum  Enamel:  Spar  . 

White  glass 
Oxide  of  gold 


I2 
1 

1^  gr 


oz. 

({ 
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Fig.  137. 


THE  PROCESS  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

Brass  Molds  for  Porcelain  Teeth.  The  manufacture  of  molded 
teeth  as  carried  out  upon  the  extended  scale  of  the  present  day,  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  trade,  requires  the  use  of  a  large  number  of  brass 
molds  of  various  sizes  and  forms.  In  the  best  factories  a  "pattern" 
mold  of  each  of  these  is  kept  as  a  standard  to  preserve  the  uniformity 
of  the  product.  It  is  not  used  in  molding  teeth,  but  serves  as  a  pattern  . 
from  which  are  secured  the  "duplicate"  molds  actually  employed  in 
manufacture. 

Mold-making  is  generally  thought  to  require  peculiar  talents  and  a 
high  degree  of  mechanical  skill.  It  certainly  does  demand  artistic  talent, 
but  the^'mechanical  part  of  it  is  not  particularly  difficult.  It  includes 
the  carving  of  the  plaster  blocks,  making  the  plaster  pattern  of  the 

mold,  casting  it  in  hard  brass  or 
bronze,  and  the  "cutting"  or  finish- 
ing of  the  mold. 

The  plaster  blocks  constitute 
the  design,  and  are  a  complete  set 
of  block  teeth  carved  in  plaster, 
with  allowance  made  for  shrinkage 
and  other  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  vitrefying  process.  This 
part  of  the  work  must  be  done  by 
an  artist  and  one  who  has  know- 
ledge of  the  several  classes  of  hu- 
man teeth.  These  designs  should 
always  be  made  from  natural 
teeth,  but  the  custom  among  man- 
ufacturers is  to  use  plaster  face- 
blanks,  made  from  plain  teeth 
molds,  somewhat  larger  than  is 
needed  for  the  set  to  be  made,  to 
allow  for  carving  to  the  proper 


Tooth  blanks  arranged  on  cast. 


size  and  shape.  The  blanks  are  arranged  on  a  rim  of  wax  similar  to 
articulating  wax;  the  gums  ,are  formed  of  paraffin  or  the  pink  combina- 
tion of  paraffin  and  wax;  broad  spaces  are  left  between  the  centrals; 
the  cuspid  and  first  bicuspids  and  the  second  bicuspids  and  first  molars, 
as  sectional  blocfo  for  an  entire  upper  denture,  are  divided  mto  six 
pieces.  Each  block  must  be  provided  with  a  slight  excess  of  material 
at  the  joint,  to  afford  sufficient  latitude  in  fitting  them  together.  A  wall 
of  plaster  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  is  run  on  the  outside 
of  the  model,  so  as  to  include  the  entire  set  of  blanks;  when  hard  enough 
it  is  trimmed  so  as  not  to  exceed  in  height  the  cutting  edges  of  the  tooth 
blanlcs,  varnished,  and  oiled;  an  inside  wall  is  then  made  of  plaster  ot 
the  same  height  as  the  outside  one.  The  inside  wall  is  removed  when 
hard  in  one  piece;  the  outside  one  is  cut  into  six  pieces  with  a  thin  saw 
blade  the  cut  being  made  between  the  centrals,  the  canines  and  bicus- 
pids,'and  the  bicuspids  and  molars  at  the  spaces  shown  in  Fig.  13/. 
The' sections  thus  made  are  then  separated  from  the  model. 
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Both  the  outside  and  inside  walls  are  trimmed,  varnished,  and  laid 
aside  to  dry.  The  removal  of  the  blanks  from  the  model  is  next  in 
order,  and  both  walls  are  given  a  coating  of  shellac  varnish.  Fig.  138 
shows  the  walls  made  for  a  lower  set  of  plaster  blocks.  The  walls  are 
now  to  be  placed  on  the  model  and  secured  in  position  with  twine  or 
wire;  they  are  then  oiled,  and  plaster  mixed  to  the  consistence  of  cream 
is  first  painted  over  the  surface,  as  representing  the  teeth,  with  a  camel's- 
hair  brush,  when  the  residue  is  run  in  between  the  inside  and  outside 


Fig.  138 


View  of  the  walls  and  cast,  separated. 


walls  and  allowed  to  set  thoroughly  before  removal.  If  the  plaster  has 
been  carried  into  all  depressions  and  interstices  between  the  walls  a 
contmuous  set  of  plaster  blocks  will  be  the  result.  These  are  separated 
into  six  sections  by  means  of  a  thin  saw  blade,  as  shown  in  Fio-  139 
the  SIX  front  teeth  in  two  sections  of  three  each,  the  first  and  second%icus- 
pitls  ot  ea(;li  side  m  two  other  sections;  the  molars  are  divided  in  the 
same  way.  These  plaster  blocks  now  require  trimming  on  the  inside, 
the  carving  of  the  masticating  surfaces  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars  in 
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imitation  of  the  natural  organs,  and  the  cutting  of  a  recess  for  the  pins, 
as  seen  in  Fig.  139. 

The  ends  of  the  blocks,  or  those  parts  teclmically  called  the  joints, 
must  be  trimmed  so  that  they  will  taper  sufficiently  to  ensure  their  safe 

Fio.  139 


i'laster  blocks,  fiiushed 


delivery  from  the  plaster  mold,  as  shown  by  the  pin  sides  of  the  plaster 
blocks  in  Fig.  139.  If  not  properly  bevelled  at  all  pomts,  so  that  no 
undue  retention  will  occur,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  pattern 
blocks  piecemeal.  The  plan  of  such  a  mold  would  then  be  found  to  be 
defective  and,  as  may  readily  be  surmised,  it  would  not  be  possible  to 

Fig.  140 


Foundation  plate. 


obtain  a  brass  mold  from  a  pattern  in  which  so  serious  a  fault  existed 
After  these  details  have  received  careful  attention  and  the  ^o^^^^  ^^'^^^ 
been  trimmed  and  carved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  workman,  they  should 
receive  at  least  two  coats  of  shellac  or  sandarac  varnish. 

The  Plaster  Mold^-The  preparation  of  the  plaster  mold  is  the  second 
part  of  the  process  of  mold-making,  the  first  part  being  the  modelling 
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of  the  designs  in  the  form  of  plaster  blocks.  These  designs  are  really 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  system,  and  require  in  their  production 
artistic  talent  and  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the  different  types  of  human 
teeth.  With  the  exception  of  the  cutting  or  finishing  of  the  brass  mold, 
the  rest  of  the  process  is  purely  mechanical,  but  the  carving  of  the  models 
and  the  finishing  of  the  face  sides  of  the  brass  molds  should  be  done  by 
the  same  hands.  The  mechanic  to  whom  this  part  of  the  work  is  usually 
entrusted  is  liable  to  cut  out  many  of  the  lines  and  depressions  observed 
in  the  natural  teeth  and  imitated  in  the  plaster  models. 

By  referring  to  Figs.  144  and  145  it  will  be  seen  that  the  finished 
mold  consists  of  five  pieces — the  face  side,  the  pin  side,  two  end  or 
crown  pieces,  and  a  key  piece.  These  pieces  have  all  to  be  made  in 
plaster  to  serve  as  patterns  from  which  to  cast  fac-similes  in  brass.  The 
plaster  blocks  are  arranged  on  a  foundation  plate.    This  plate  can  be 


Fig.  141 


Brass  frame. 

made  of  brass  or  zinc,  as  shown  in  Fig.  140,  5 J  inches  long,  3  inches 
wide,  and  \  of  an  inch  thick,  with  oblong  recesses  to  receive  the  blocks— 
those  for  the  front  blocks  1  inch  long  and  \  an  inch  wide;  those  for  the 
bicuspids,  I  of  an  inch  long  and  i  an  inch  wide;  and  those  for  the  molars 
8  ot  an  inch  long  and  h  an  inch  wide.  The  black  lines  on  the  plate  are 
used  as  guides  to  measure  from  in  placing  the  blocks;  the  round  holes 
at  the  ends  are  to  receive  the  pins  seen  on  the  frames  in  Fig.  141. 

The  plaster  blocks  are  placed  on  the  foundation  plate  faces  upward 
with  the  cutting  edges  opposite  to  each  other,  as  seen  in  Fio-  142  and 
are  then  secured  in  position  with  beeswax,  clay,  or  putty,  which  also 
marks  the  correct  line  of  division  between  the  two  halves  of  the  mold. 
lUis  IS  a  very  important  detail  of  mold-making;  upon  its  correct  man- 
agement depend  the  successful  application  of  the  enamels  and  the  safe 
dehvery  of  the  molded  porcelain  blocks.  This  line  of  division  should 
extend  along  the  middle  of  the  cutting  edges  of  the  incisors  and  canines 
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and  the  <^ura  edge,  but  should  inchide  but  httle  of  that  portion  of  the 
block  called  the  johit.   By  referring  to  Fig.  143  the  reader  will  see  that 
the  face  side  of  the  mold  gives  merely  the  distinct  outline  of  the  entire 
face  of  the  block,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  block  is  represented  m  the 
pin  side;  vet  the  edges  of  the  face  side  of  the  blocks  should  be  sufficiently 
well  defined  to  assist  in  holding  the  enamels  in  position  when  the  mold 
is  pressed  together.   The  front  blocks  are  secured  to  the  plate  ^  ot  an 
inch  from  its  centre  line;  the  bicuspid  blocks,  ^  of  an  inch  from  the 
line;  the  molar  blocks,  ^  from  the  line.   The  side  bloclcs  are  arranged 
farther  apart  at  the  end  near  the  molars  than  at  the  other,  to  allow  for 
a  tapering  key,  as  shown  by  C  in  Fig.  145.    If  al   spaces  between  the 
block  and  the  foundation  plate  have  been  stopped  with  clay  or  putty, 
the  plate  with  arranged  blocks  is  ready  for  the  frame. 

The  frame  is  in  two  sections  made  of  polished  brass,  one  section  made 
to  articulate  with  the  other  by  means  of  pins  and  ^^^^P^^f 
seen  in  Fio-  141.   The  inside  tapers  so  that  the  plaster  mold  when  hard 
may  deliver  without  difficulty.  These  frames  measure  4f  inches  in  length 


Fig.  142 


Pin  side  of  plaster  mold,  with  plaster  blocks  and  wax  in  position. 

and  2^  inches  in  width,  each  section  being  |  of  an  inch  high  with  a 
and  ^  8  incnes  in  w      ,  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

'^'fTlfot  tt  Pl^  The  p^^^^^^^  been  oiled,  the  plaster 

mold  must  be  varnished  with  shellac  or  sHnilar,ic  ai  J 
thoroughly,  when  the  Woeks  -e  replaee  h     ^^e  space  bet  ^^^^ 
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of  the  brass  frame  placed  in  position  and  filled  with  plaster  mixed  and 
applied  in  the  manner  previously  described;  this  forms  the  pin  side  of 
the  mold.  The  two  sections  are  easily  separated  when  the  plaster  has 
hardened  sufficiently  by  introducing  a  knife  blade  between  them  and 
carefully  prying  apart.  The  plaster  bloclcs  will  usually  be  found  in  the 
pin  side  of  the  mold,  because  the  greater  portion  of  the  block  is  embraced 
in  that  part  of  it,  and  consequently  offers  more  surface  for  retention 
than  does  the  face  side.  The  brass  frames  are  next  to  be  removed  from 
each  part  of  the  plaster  mold  by  tapping  the  former  gently  with  a  small 
wooden  mallet.  The  blocks  are  then  to  be  removed  from  the  pin  side  of 
the  mold;  this  must  be  done  with  the  greatest  care  by  inserting  a  sharp 
excavator  or  knife  point  under  the  block  and  gently  prying  it  out.  If 
any  part  of  the  mold  is  broken  and  carried  away  with  either  of  the  blocks, 
the  piece  may  be  fastened  back  to  its  proper  place  with  thick  shellac 
varnish,  or,  if  lost,  the  defect  may  be  repaired  with  beeswax. 

The  crowns  or  masticating  surfaces  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars  are 
formed  by  end  pieces  held  in  place  by  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  brass, 


Fig.  143 


Face  side  of  plaster  mold,  with  temporary  key. 

as  shown  by  A,  B,  and  C,  Fig,  145.   The  wax  seen  in  Fig.  142  must 
be  taken  away  from  between  the  side  blocks,  and  the  blocks  removed 
and  carefully  cleaned;   the  space  formed  by  this  piece  of  wax  must  be 
trimmed  so  as  to  increase  its  width  about  ^  of  an  inch,  its  floor 
made  perfectly  flat  and  its  sides  perpendicular,  and  arranged  to  taper 
toward  the  end  nearest  the  front  blocks,  where  it  should  be  slightly 
narrower  than  at  the  molar  end  of  the  space.   This  space  at  its  floor  and 
sides  must  be  level  and  true,  or  the  crown  pieces  and  key  A,  B,  C, 
(Fig.  146)  will  not  fit  well  in  the  finished  mold;  the  surface  of  the  recess 
is  then  varnished.    A  temporary  key  of  brass  is  placed  midway  in  this 
space  and  secured  with  wax,  as  shown  in  Fig.  143,  and  allowed  to  extend 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  beyond  the  end  of  the  mold.    The  plaster  mold 
IS  then  oiled  and  put  in  water  to  drive  out  the  air;  the  side  blocks  are 
oiled  and  put  in  place;  the  face  side  of  the  mold  is  oiled  and  put  in  posi- 
tion, and  the  two  sides  tied  together.    Plaster,  mixed  thin,  is  then  run 
into  the  spaces  on  each  side  of  the  temporary  key,  extending  beyond  the 
mold  to  the  end  of  the  key.    After  the  plaster  is  hard  the  temporary 
key  IS  carefully  drawn  out  by  means  of  pliers,  when  the  crown  pieces 
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may  be  easily  removed.  All  the  parts  of  the  pla-stcr  mold  are  now  to  be 
tlioroughly  dried  by  gentle  heat;  grooves  are  then  eut  around  each  block 
in  both  sides  of  the  mold  to  allow  for  the  escape  of  the  excess  of  body 
and  enamel  usual  in  molding  teeth.  All  parts  of  the  plaster  mold  must 
be  made  as  smooth  and  perfect  as  possible,  as  its  condition,  whether 
(vood  or  bad,  is  duplicated  in  the  brass  castings,  where  it  is  much  more 


Fio.  144 


Face  side  of  brass  mold. 


difficult  to  correct  imperfections  or  faults  than  m  the  plaster.  When 
entirely  finished  and  thoroughly  dried  all  the  parts  of  the  plaster  mold 
are  to  be  varnished  with  shellac  and  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly,  when 
they  are  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  foundry  to  be  cast  in  hard  brass.^ 

Fig  144  shows  the  fade  side  of  the  finished  brass  mold.  Ing.  145 
shows  the  pin  side:  A  and  B,  the  crown  pieces;  C,  the  key.  Retaining 

Fig.  145 


Pin  side  of  brass  mold. 


pins  of  brass  are  put  in  to  prevent  movement  of  the  ^rown  piece  duri^^^^ 
moldinc;  the  heads  of  these  are  seen  in  Fig.  145  between  the  molar 

Brass  Molds. -Undoubtedly,  niold.l^ -th 
afford  opportunities  for  better  results  in  the  imitation  of  the  »atma^ 
organs  than  did  carving,  but  the  original  designs,  as  well  as  the  cutting 
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and  finishing  of  the  molds,  must  be  executed  by  a  higher  class  of  work- 
men. The  tools  required  in  mold-finishing  are  comprised  in  the  fol- 
lowing list:  Two  or  three  flat  files,  10  or  12  inches  long,  bastard  and 
smooth-cut,  for  finishing  the  outside  of  the  mold;  small  files,  flat  and  half- 
round,  for  the  inside;  a  half-dozen  gravers,  such  as  are  used  by  wood- 
engravers,  flat  and  round-edged,  of  the  different  sizes  shown  in  Fig. 
147;  a  bench  vise,  with  jaws  about  3  inches  wide;  an  upright  breast- 
drill,  with  three  sizes  of  Morse  drills  for  adjusting-  the  guiding  pins; 
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taps  and  dies  for  the  same;  two  pairs  of  steel  dividers;  a  pair  of  steel 
callipers;  a  steel  square,  4  inches  long,  for  truing  up  the  mold;  a  hack 
saw,  for  sawing  off  the  pins;  a  steel  clamp,  to  hold  the  two  sides  of  the 
mold  together  when  drilling  the  holes;  a  30-pound  anvil;  a  4-pound 
hammer;  a  taper  reamer  for  the  guiding  pinholes. 

An  unskilful  workman  can  do  much  harm  to  the  brass  molds  in  the 
cutting  and  finishing.  The  graver  should  not  be  used  to  change  the 
contour  or  lines  of  the  teeth;  any  good  founder  can  reproduce  all  the 


parts  of  the  plaster  mold  in  brass  in  so  nearly  a  perfect  condition  that 
the  gravers  will  be  needed  only  to  finish  the  surface  of  the  mold,  but 
not  to  change  it.    Brass  or  bronze,  like  other  hard  metals,  when  cast 
«oniewhat,  and  thus  the  brass  casting  becomes  smaller  than 
he  tZZ  ^^''^        ^  fac-simile;  in  finishing  the  surface  of 

arilv  Pnl  'r*^  ^"'^  ^""^^  ^"  ^''^■^  ^'^^^l  t'^^  ^"'-l^'^'^n  will  neces- 
sarily enlarge  to  some  extent  the  reversed  representation  of  the  blocks 
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to  the  original  size  of  the  plaster  models,  and  the  work  should  be  done 
with  such  precision  that  the  latter  can  be  placed  in  the  brass  mold  and 
fit  as  though  they  had  been  molded  in  it. 

A  hard  bronze  containing  about  15  per  cent,  of  tin  is  better  adapted 
for  molds  than  is  ordinary  brass,  as  it  affords  a  sharper  casting  and  the 
requisite  degree  of  hardness  to  prevent  the  mold  from  yielding  when 
exposed  to  heavy  pressure.  When  the  castings  are  received  from  the 
foundry  it  will  be  seen  that  the  edges  along  the  line  of  division  of  the 
blocks  on  the  faces  and  pin  sides  of  the  mold  do  not  touch  when  these 
two  parts  are  placed  together;  this  is  due  to  the  unequal  contraction  of 
the  metal,  and  must  be  corrected  by  filing  down  the  high  parts  so  that 
all  edges  will  meet  and  the  two  halves  of  the  mold  fit  together  without 
rockin  ^ 

After  fitting  together  the  two  sides  of  the  mold,  trial  blocks  of  plaster 
should  be  made  to  ascertain  if  the  outlines  of  the  blocks  meet  properly. 
The  trial  blocks,  made  by  pressing  plaster  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
mold,  will  indicate  any  defect  in  adjustment.    If,  however,  it  is  found 
that  the  outline  edges  are  quite  together,  and  that  the  relation  of  one  half 
to  the  other  is  correct,  the  guide  pins  are  to  be  put  in,  in  order  that  the 
relation  of  the  parts  be  permanently  fixed.  This  is  done  by  firmly  hold- 
ing the  two  parts  of  the  mold  in  a  steel  clamp,  and  then  drilhng  the  holes 
for  the  pins  entirely  through  each  side  with  a  ^  of  an  mch  drill.  One 
of  the  guide  pins  is  placed  in  the  face  side  of  the  mold  opposite  the 
rio-ht  central,  the  other  in  the  pin  side  opposite  the  left  molar.  They 
must  be  permanently  screwed,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mold,  as  shown 
in  Fio-s   144  and  145.    After  the  holes  are  drilled,  the  one  m  the 
face  side  opposite  the  central  and  the  one  in  the  pin  side  opposite  the 
left  molar  must  be  screw-tapped  to  receive  the  screw  end  of  the  guide 
pins:  the  other  end  of  the  pins  must  taper  slightly  near  its  extremity  so 
L  to  freely  enter  the  hole  opposite  to  it,  but  the  pins  must  fit  close  enough 
to  prevent  lateral  movement  when  the  two  parts  of  the  mold  are  quite 
together     These  pins  should  be  made  of  steel  wire  not  less  than  ^ 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.    The  outside  of  the  mold  is  then  to  be  squared 
and  finished;  this  may  be  done  either  in  a  lathe  or  by  filing  guided 
by  the  try-square  and  the  callipers,  for  it  is  very  important  that  the 
mold,  when  the  two  parts  are  together,  should  be  unifonn  in  thick- 
ness and  perfectly  level,  as  there  is  danger,  if  these  conditions  are  not 
secured,  of  its  being  sprung  out  of  shape  by  the  press  m  moldmg  teetl. 

The  next  step  toward  the  completion  of  the  mold  is  the  fitting  of 
the  end  pLes  hi  the  space  between  the  back  blocl^;  the  floor  of  he 
space  must  be  filed  perfectly  flat  and  level,  and  the  side  made  perpendic- 
ukr  tL  crown  pieces,  where  they  are  in  contact  with  the  key  are  made 
tlotald  iJ;  the  taper  key,'c  (Fig.  146)  is  ^^^^^^ 
them  and  holds  the  crown  pieces  securely  against  tlie  P^^^f^^^^^^^^ 
of  the  space  alluded  to  above  during  the  operation  /^^l^^  ™^ 
This  key  is  made  longer  than  the  crown  pieces,  so  that  can  be  dr  ven 
between  them  with  a  wooden  mallet  to  facilitate  its  removal.  To  pre  ent 
the  crown  pieces  from  sliding  back  while  ^  J^f^^l^^^^^^ 
two  brass-headed  pins  are  riveted  in  the  pm  side  of  the  mold  bet^^een 
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the  bicuspid  and  molar  block,  as  shown  in  Fig.  145,  the  pin  being  partly 
in  the  moid  and  partly  in  the  crown  pieces. 

The  cutting  and  smoothing  of  the  gums  and  faces  of  the  teeth  in  the 
castings  is  not,  as  is  generally  believed,  a  very  difficult  mechanical  oper- 
ation; it  does,  however,  require  artistic  skill  and  judgment.  The  fine 
lines  of  the  plaster  pattern  are  made  less  distinct  by  the  casting  of  the 
metal.  The  gravers  are  to  be  employed  to  restore  the  definiteness  of 
outline  and  contour,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  in  doing  this  to  avoid 
change  or  obliteration  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  original  pat- 
tern. The  gravers  should  be  of  the  best  quality  of  steel  tempered  to  a 
straw  color;  they  must  be  kept  ground  to  a  long  bevel  and  a  keen  edge, 
the  latter  being  made  by  means  of  an  Arkansas  stone;  the  gouge-shaped 
graver  is  used  at  first  to  cut  a  clean  and  smooth  surface  on  the  part  of 
the  mold  representing  the  faces  of  the  front  teeth.  A  plaster  set  of 
teeth  should  then  be  made,  which,  on  comparison  with  the  original  pat- 
terns, will  indicate  that  further  cutting  is  needed  to  bring  the  mold  to 
correspond  exactly  with  them.  The  pin  side  of  the  mold  will  require 
trimming  with  the  flat  or  chisel-shaped  graver  to  give  it  a  smooth  sur- 
face, and  to  bring  the  size  to  that  of  the  original  pattern,  which  should 
fit  perfectly  into  the  brass  mold  as  though  it  had  been  molded  there; 
and  this  is  a  good  test  for  the  accuracy  of  the  brass  casting. 

During  the  cutting  repeated  trials  should  be  made  with  plaster  to  see 
if  the  edges  come  properly  together  with  no  overlapping;  and  as  the  cut- 
tmg  proceeds  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  workman  to  frequently  see  the 
reverse  aspect  of  the  teeth;  this  he  does  with  black  try- wax,  which  is  made 
by  mixing  beeswax  and  lampblack  with  a  few  drops  of  turpentine.  Small 
pieces  of  this  wax  are  held  in  the  hand  while  cutting,  the  warmth  of  the 
hand  being  sufficient  to  soften  it;  in  this  way  the  mold-maker  is  able 
to  take  impressions  of  the  concavities  of  the  teeth  as  the  work  proceeds. 
Care  is  required  in  carving  the  original  patterns  to  form  the  margins 
around  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  so  that  they  are  sharp  and  sufficiently  well 
defined  to  keep  the  gum  enamel  from  mixing  with  the  crown  enamel 
when  the  mold  is  pressed.  The  mold-trimmer  must  be  cautioned 
against  obliterating  this  line  of  demarcation  between  crowns  and  gum. 

The  finishing  of  the  pin  side  of  the  mold  is  a  purely  mechanical 
operation,  and  is  done  with  square-edged  gravers  of  several  different 
sizes.  In  finishing  corners  and  levelling  straight  edges  a  small  variety 
ot  square-edged  punches  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

When  the  mold  is  complete  in  respect  to  size  and  form  of  the  teeth 
another  set  of  plaster  blocks  should  be  made  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  the  blocks  leave  the  mold  reddily  when  slio-htly 
tapped  with  a  wooden  mallet.  If  the  blocks  are  difficult  to  remote,  it 
will  be  evident  that  remaining  points  exist  which  retard  their  delivery; 
these  are  easily  discovered  by  the  abrasion  they  make  upon  the  plaster, 
and  such  points  should  be  bevelled  sufficiently  to  allow  the  blocks  to  drop 
"If  '"j"'^  "^'^^^  ^''^PP^^l       the  mallet  on  its 

rinl  l  7  'I'll  •  Z-"^"^'  ^''^  ^«      ^I'-i'l^'^l  i"  the  pin  side  of 

fh.  1 J  ^I'lP^^tinum  pins;  these  holes  are  drilled  perpendicularly  to 
the  face  of  the  mold  and  parallel  with  each  other,  five  for  each  front 
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block,  four  for  the  bicuspid  bloclcs,  and  three  for  the  molar  blocks.  The 
mold  is  now  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  of  all  particles  of  brass,  and  is 
ready  for  use. 

Molds  for  plain  teeth  differ  from  those  for  gum-section  teeth  in  that 
those  for  the  anterior  teeth,  and  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth  are  made 


Fig.  148 


Face  side  of  moid  for  anterior  plain  rubber  teeth. 


separate.  The  anterior  mold,  however,  as  will  be  seen  in  Figs.  148 
and  149,  is  intended  for  two  sets  of  teeth  of  the  same  pattern. 

Molding  and  Burning  Porcelain  Teeth. — The  first  step  in  molding  is  to 
oil  the  brass  mold  and  put  the  platinvun  pins  in  the  small  holes  drilled 
for  their  reception  in  the  pin  side  of  the  molds.  The  point  enamel  is 
then  put  in  the  face  side  of  the  mold,  and  arranged  with  a  small  spatula 
to  the  full  thickness  at  the  point  and  tapered  down  sparingly  toward  the 


Fig.  149 


Pin  side  of  mold  for  anterior  plain  rubber  teeth. 


neck.  A  thin  coat  of  point  enamel  is  placed  on  the  lingual  side  of  the 
front  teeth  and  on  the  masticating  surfaces  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars. 
The  mold  is  then  laid  aside  to  dry  before  placing  the  gum  enamel  in 
place.  Some  makers  of  teeth  use  but  one  enamel;  instead  of  applying  a 
yellow-neck  enamel,  they  allow  the  body  to  show  at  the  neck  of  the 
tooth;  this  is  probably  done  to  save  time  and  labor,  but  it  does  not 
afford  the  best  results  as  to  translucency  and  natural  appearance. 
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The  gum  enamel  is  mixed  with  water  and  made  just  stiff  enough  to 
stay  where  it  is  placed  by  the  enamel  spatula,  and  is  then  spread  evenly 
over  the  gum  surface  of  the  mold,  the  thickness  being  ascertained  by 


Fig.  150 


Face  side  of  bicuspid  and  molar  mold. 


touching  the  point  of  the  spatula  to  the  mold  at  every  eighth  of  an  inch. 
The  placing  of  the  enamel  requires  more  experience  than  does  any  other 
part  of  the  molding  process.    The  gum  enamel  must  be  placed  close 


Fig.  151 


Mold  for  bicuspid  and  molar  plain  rubber  teeth  with  crown  pieces  and  key  In  position 


to  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  but  must  not  be  allowed  to  impinge  upon  the 
crowns;  when  complete  it  is  allowed  to  dry  partially. 

The  body  is  applied  in  small  pieces  slightly  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
needed  for  each  block.  These  are  taken  up  w'ith  a  small  spatula,  formed 
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into  balls,  and  laid  on  the  pins  in  the  pin  side  of  the  mold.  The  two 
sides  of  the  mold  are  then  placed  quickly  together,  put  under  the  press, 
and  the  lever  applied  to  force  the  two  parts  of  the  mold  together.  The 
mold  is  then  taken  from  the  press,  put  in  an  iron  clamp,  and  screwed 
firmly  together;  it  is  then  heated  on  a  stove  until  the  mold  becomes 
hissing  hot,  when  it  is  taken  off  and  allowed  to  cool  sufficiently  to  handle. 
The  clamp  is  then  removed,  the  mold  opened,  and  the  block  made  to 
drop  out  by  striking  the  mold  with  a  wooden  mallet. 


Fig.  152 


Crown  pieces  and  key. 


If  the  heating  has  been  carried  to  the  proper  point,  the  bloclcs  will  be 
found  hard  enough  through  the  agency  of  the  starch — which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  an  ingredient  in  the  formulas  for  bodies  for  molded 
teeth— to  admit  of  trimming;  this  is  done  with  small  files  and  separating 
saws.  After  trimming,  the  blocks  are  laid  aside  in  complete  sets  for 
burning. 

Burning. — In  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale  the  blocks  are  arranged 
in  complete  sets  on  a  fire-clay  slide  covered  with  coarse  quartz.  These 
shdes  are  6i  inches  in  width  by  9^  inches  in  length;  they  have  raised 
edges  to  retain  the  quartz  which  serves  as  a  bed  for  the  blocks;  they 
hold  from  twelve  to  fifteen  sets,  according  to  the  size  of  the  blocks. 

The  furnaces  used  by  the  large  manufacturers  have  a  capacity  of 
Ihree  or  four  hundred  sets  per  day  for  one  furnace  (Fig.  153).  These 
urnaces  are  square,  with  a  heating  oven  directly  over  the  fire,  the 
muffle  being  placed  lower  down;  the  furnace  is  connected  with  the 
smokestack  by  flues  at  the  top.  The  mufiles  are  constructed  of  the 
best  prepared  fire-clay,  27  inches  long,  8  inches  wide,  5f  inches  high, 
and  li  inches  thick.  The  mufile  must  be  thoroughly  swabbed  with 
clay  mixed  thin  with  water,  to  fill  up  all  craclcs  or  defects  through 
which  the  gases  from  the  fuel  might  enter  the  muflie.  Such  accidents 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  burning,  and  are  always  ruinous  to  the 
teeth,  the  gas  generally  imparting  to  them  a  ghastly  blue  appearance. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  cool  the  blocfe  very  gradually  after  burning  to 
prevent  cracking,  they  are  placed  in  cooling  muffles  or  ovens  made  of 
flat  pieces  of  fire-brick  about  12  inches  square.  These  are  built  m  tiers 
of  ten  in  each  row;  each  oven  is  provided  with  a  loose  fire-brick  stopper. 
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The  slide  containing  the  teeth  is  placed  in  the  heating  muffle  at  the  top 
of  the  furnace  before  burning;  this  prehminary  heating  prepares  them 
for  the  higher  temperature  of  the  muffle,  into  which  they  are  hfted  on  a 
flat  iron  shovel;  the  door  is  then  closed.  The  length  of  time  required 
for  burning  the  blocks  on  eacli  slide  varies  according  to  the  heat  of  the 
muffle;  about  fifteen  minutes  is  allowed  each  slide.  A  too  rapid  heat 
tends  to  burn  out  or  vaporize  the  colors  of  the  enamels.    The  proper 


Fig.  153 


Eevelatlon  oil  furnace  used  for  baking  porcelain  teeth. 


glazing  of  the  teeth  is  ascertained  by  placing  them  under  a  gas  jet, 
and  when  the  final  burning  is  satisfactorily  accomplished  they  are  put  in 
the  cooling  muffle,  protected  from  the  air  bv  a  door  or  stopper,  and 
left  undisturbed  until  quite  cold. 

Muffles  and  Slides.— These  are  made  of  burnt  day  pounded  into  a 
coarse  powder  and  mixed  with  fresh  clay  in  proper  proportions  to  form 
a  plastic  mass  for  molding.  This  combination  of  burnt  and  unburnt 
Clay  IS  made  to  lessen  the  shrinkage  which  occurs  in  all  clays  when  ex- 
posed to  high  temperatures.     After  being  kiln-burned  the  muffles 
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will  always  be  found  to  be  somewhat  porous,  and,  unless  the  pores  are 
filled  up  with  kaolin  mixed  with  water  and  well  rubbed  in  with  a  sponge 
inside  and  outside,  gases  from  the  fuel  will  get  through  and  discolor  the 
teeth.  The  muffle  of  the  furnace  should  receive  a  thorough  swabbing 
with  fire-clay  or  kaolin  after  every  heating. 
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Porcelain  teeth  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes,  namely,  gum 
and  plain  teeth.  In  the  former  the  labial  or  buccal  portions  of  the  gum 
about  the  teeth  are  represented  by  porcelain  which  is  colored  to  imi- 
tate the  mucous  membrane,  while  the  latter  represent  only  the  crowns 
of  the  teeth.  The  base  upon  which  they  are  to  be  mounted  and  the 
means  of  attachment  to  the  base  further  divide  them  into  classes  as 
follows : 


Gum  teeth.  - 


Gum  section  or  block  teeth  (for  vulcanite  work)  (Fig.  154). 

f  Gum  plate  teeth  (Figs.  155  and  156). 
Single  gum  teeth  ]  Single  gum  teeth  (for  vulcanite  work)  (Figs.  157 

V.    and  158). 


Plain  teeth 
(single). 


'  Plain  rubber  teeth  (Fig.  159). 
Countersunk  pin  teeth  (Fig.  160). 
Pinless  teeth  (Fig.  161  and  162). 
Plain  plate  teeth  (Figs.  163,  164,  165,  166  and  167). 
Saddle-back  teeth  (Fig.  168  and  169). 
Continuous-gum  teeth  (Fig.  170). 
EngHsh  tube  teeth  (Figs.  171,  172  and  173). 


Fig.  154 


Gum  section  teeth,  upper  and  lower. 


Fig.  155  166 


Single  gum  plate  teeth. 
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Fio.  157  Fig.  168 


Single  gum  teeth  for  vulcanite  work. 
Fig.  159 


Plain  rubber  teeth,  upper  and  lower. 
Fig.  160 


Countersunk  pin  teeth. 


Fig.  168  Fw.  169 


Saddle-back  teeth,  upper  and  lower  molars,  and  bicuspids. 
Fig.  170 


Continuous-gum  teeth,  incisor  and  bicuspid. 


Fig.  171 

Incisors. 
Defcclive.  Improved. 


Fig.  172 
Bicuspid. 


Fio.  173 
Molar. 


Side. 


Side. 


Front. 


Side. 


Front. 


Side. 


Plan. 


Plan. 

English  tube  teeth. 


The  means  by  which  the  porcelain  teeth  are  attached  to  the  ba^e 
nlate  upon  which  they  are  mounted,  is  usually  two  platinum  pins,  the 
heade7ends  of  which  are  embedded  in  the  substance  of  the  teeth  and 
Sy  fixed  in  it  when  the  porcelain  is  baked.  Platmum  and  porce- 
lain have  very  nearly  the  same  coefficient  of  expansion,  so  that  m  a 
iar  range'of  tei/peratu-  approximately  exp^d  ^ 
alike,  and  there  is  small  danger  of  a  crackmg  of  the  tooth  or  a  loosening 
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Fig.  174 


of  the  pin.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  capacity  for 
absorbing  heat  differs  greatly  with  the  two  substances,  platinum  having 
a  much  higher  specific  heat,  wliich  fact,  coupled  with  its  greater  con- 
ductivity, makes  it  necessary  that  a  greater  amount  of  heat  should  be 
applied  to  the  porcelain  when  teeth  are  subjected  to  high  heat.  The 
platinum  does  not  fuse  at  the  high  temperature  necessary  to  the  baking 
of  the  body  of  the  tooth,  and  its  non-oxidizable  surface  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  the  porcelain  to  adhere  to  it  with  considerable  tenacity.  One 
manufacturer  alloys  iridium  in  small  amount  with  the  platinum  to  give 
the  pins  greater  rigidity  and  tensile  strength. 

The  great  cost  of  platinum  has  been  responsible  for  many  attempts 
either  to  substitute  other  and  less  expensive  metals  for  it,  or  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  metal  used  for  the  attachment  in 
the  tooth,  or  to  dispense  with  the  pins  altogether. 
The  less  expensive  metal  usually  employed  is 
nickel  or  some  of  its  alloys,  but  as  these  readily 
oxidize  during  the  baking,  the  intimacy  of  the 
union  between  pin  and  tooth  cannot  be  so  close 
as  where  platinum  is  used.  The  discoloration 
of  the  tooth  from  the  dissolved  oxides  of  the 
pins  is  frequently  sufficient  in  amount  to  be 
objectionable,  and  the  low  fusing  body  which  is 
necessary  with  teeth  of  this  sort  is  not  so  strong 
as  that  which  may  be  baked  on  platinum  pins. 
The  attachment  of  pins  of  base  metal  to  plati- 
num anchorage  baked  in  the  tooth  by  soldering 
the  pin  to  the  anchorage  is  an  ingenious  method 
adopted  by  one  manufacturer  to  reduce  the 
aniount  of  platinum  (Fig.  174).  The  anchorage 
is  in  the  form  of  a  tube  embedded  in  the  por- 
celain, the  inner  end  of  which  is  expanded  into  a  flange  which  is  for  firm 
retention.  The  pins  of  alloy  are  made  to  fit  the  tubes  and  are  soldered 
to  them  with  high  grade  solder,  and  tests  seem  to  have  proven  that  the 
teeth  are  strong  enough  for  satisfactory  service. 

The  construction  of  teeth  whose  attachment  is  by  means  of  an  under- 
cut recess_  in  the  tooth  filled  with  the  plastic  base  upon  which  they  are 
mounted  is  another  attempt  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  by  doing 
away  with  the  platinum  entirely.  They  are  called  "pinless"  or  "diatoric 
teeth"  (Fig.  175).  The  mechanical  difficulties  in  the  construction  of  a 
tooth  of  this  type,  which  shall  be  sufficiently  strong,  have  limited  their 
use  practically  to  the  bicuspids  and  molars,  in  which  positions  under 
favorable  conditions  they  are  eminently  satisfactory.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  as  their  strength  depends  upon  the  bulk  of  porcelain  com- 
posing them,  and  that  as  this  is  less  than  in  pin  teeth,  it  is  not  possible 
to  make  more  than  minor  changes  in  them  by  grinding. 

Gum  teeth  are  made  for  metal  plates  and  for  the  plastic  bases,  those 
iTl  i  rfAx     um""  this  time  made  only  as  single  teeth  (Figs.  155 

and  156)  while  those  for  the  latter  are  usually  in  sections  of  two  or  more 
teeth  and  designated  "gum  section"  or  "block"  teeth  (Fig.  154  and  176- 


a.  Base  metal  pin : 
platiuum  anchorage  ;  c, 
expanded  end  of  same. 
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181).  The  use  of  gum  teeth  is  Umited  to  those  cases  hi  which  resorp- 
tion of  the  alveolar  process  has  taken  place  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
demand  considerable  restoration  by  means  of  the  denture.  With  the 
exception  of  that  found  in  continuous-gum  dentures  the  porcelain  of 
gum  teeth  provides  the  best  imitation  of  the  natural  tissues  which  has 
been  obtained,  but  the  fixedness  of  the  relation  between  the  teeth  in 
the  sections,  and  the  difficulty  of  joining,  particularly  of  the  single  gum 
teeth,  are  drawbacks  which  this  does  not  overbalance.  The  artistic 
possibilities  in  arrangement  which  plain  teeth  offer  have  caused  them 
to  come  into  general  use,  and  in  most  cases  they  are  to  be  preferred. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  some  full  dentures,  and  many 


Fig.  175 


B  C 

Plan  of  diatoric  bicuspid  and  molar. 


T^a.  176 


Fig.  177 


Fig.  178 


Fig.  179 


Fig.  180 


Fig.  181 


Gum  sections  for  partial  cases. 


partial  ones,  gum  teeth  may  be  used  to  great  advantage  They  are  made 
in  a  variety  of  forms  and  offer  a  wide  selection  (Figs  176  to  181). 

The  forms  of  porcelain  teeth  are  determined  by  three  factors.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  the  --^^mical  characteristics  of  t^lie  t^^^^^^^^ 
thev  are  to  substitute.    As  only  the  crown  is  represented  the  labial  or 
buTcd  surfaces,  the  morsal  surfaces,  and  such  portions  o  the  app«l 
surfaces  as  are' presented  to  view,  are  patterned  f  -  i^lae  natui^^^^^^^^^^ 
Teeth  quite  satisfactory  in  this  respect  are  manu  actured  today,  althougn 
the  market  contains  many  made  according  to  old  designs  which  are  poor 
of  The  natural  organs.   The  form  of  the  incisors  and  canines 
"n  general  much  better  fhan  that  of  the  molars  -d  bicusp^^^^^^^ 
occlusal  surfaces  of  many  of  wliich  are  too  narrow  for  the  best  ma^ti 
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catory  results,  the  cusps  are  too  poorly  defined,  and  no  attempt  is  made 
to  have  those  of  opposing  sets  fit  together. 

The  shape  of  the  other  portions  of  the  teeth  is  determined  by  con- 
siderations relative  to  their  attachment  to  the  base  upon  which  they  are 
mounted,  and  by  the  mechanical  requirements  which  the  shape  and 
relation  of  the  jaws  impose.  Teeth  for  rubber  and  celluloid  work  are 
similar  in  design  (Figs.  182  to  191).  When  the  latter  came  into  use 
the  artistic  possibilities  of  the  new  material  created  a  demand  for  more 
natural  forms  in  teeth,  and  so-called  "celluloid"  teeth  were  designed 


Fig.  182 


Fio.  183 


Fig.  184 


Fig.  185 


Fig.  186 


Fig.  187 


Plain  rubber  teetii,  upper  and  lower  incisors,  and  canines. 


Fio.  188 


Fio.  189 


Fro.  ion 


Fig.  191 


Plain  rubber  teeth,  upper  and  lower  bicuspids,  and  molars. 


to  meet  it.  Teeth  of  this  form  may  also  be  used  with  a  cast-metal  base, 
but  they  are  all  designated  rubber  teeth. 

Plain  rubber  teeth  are  provided  with  two-headed  pins  to  secure  tlieir 
attachment  to  the  vulcanite.  In  the  incisors  and  canines  there  is  the 
so-callerl  p,n  guard  situated  between  the  pins  and  the  morsal  edge 
to  aliord  a  shoulder  to  which  the  vulcanite  may  be  finished.  The 
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"ridfe  lap"  (Figs.  192  to  194)  is  that  portion  of  the  tooth  which  comes 
into  relation  with  the  alveolar  ridge,  and  may  be  long  or  short  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requhement  of  the  case.  The  "bite,"  or  "overbite"  as 
applied  to  incisors  and  canines  is  that  portion  of  the  tooth  intervening 
between  the  pin  guard  and  the  morsal  edge.  The  "shut  of  the  jaws" 
refers  to  the  distance  between  the  jaws  when  the  mandible  is  in  the 
proper  position  for  the  occlusion  of  the  artificial  teeth.  Thus  where  the 
distance  is  marked  we  have  a  ' '  long  shut,"  which  demands  the  use  of 
a  tooth  that  will  fill  in  the  space,  and  hence  is  known  as  a  long-shut 
tooth.  A  long-bite  tooth  would  fill  in  the  space,  but  it  would  throw  too 
much  stram  upon  the  pins  to  remove  them  so  far  from  the  point  of 
stress.    The  bite,  shut,  and  ridge  lap  it  will  be  seen  are  all  correlated 

(see  Selection  of  Teeth).  r,^,  .  ,.  i 

Countersunk  pin  teeth  were  introduced  about  1885.  Their  lingual 
surface  corresponds  m  shape  to  that  of  the  natural  teeth,  the  attachment 


Fig.  192 


Fig.  193 


Fig.  194 


Long  ridge-lap;    short  shut; 
short  bite. 


Short  ridge-lap;    long  shut;       Short  ridge-lap;  short  shut; 
short  bite.  long  bite. 

Diagram  Ulustrating  relation  between  ridge-lap,  shut  and  bite. 

to  the  molded  base  being  by  means  of  pins  located  in  a  depression  in 
their  base.  Their  close  conformity  in  contour  to  the  natural  organs 
makes  them  more  acceptable  to  the  tongue  than  teeth  backed  m  the 
ordinary  way,  and  renders  articulation  easier  and  more  distinct. 

Inasmuch^ks  they  must  be  mounted  almost  over  the  alveolar  ridge, 
they  cannot  be  used  in  cases  with  a  short  bite. 

L  a  vulcanite  base  the  case  should  be  Af      -  f  ^rlTn'iece 
in  packing  each  countersink  should  be  carefully  filled  ^ylth  small  pieces 
of  rubber  to  ensure  the  rubber  being  thoroughly  forced  into  the  counter- 

sink  and  around  the  pins.  , 
For  a  fusible  metal  base  every  precau  ion  should  be  ^^en  to  expe 
the  air  from  the  countersinks,  such  as  jarrmg  the  flask  or  tapping  i^w^ 
a  mallet.  It  would  probably  be  safer  to  use  m  pouring,  a  condu  ,  wh^^h 
would  give  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  the  niel  ed  alloy,  tl^s  JouUl 
Xrd  f  sharper  casting,  and  be  nearly  certain  to  fill  all  the  countersmks 
^s  well  as  all  other  deep  places  in  the  matrix. 
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Plain  plate  teeth  are  designed  for  use  on  a  metal  plate  or  in  crown- 
and-bridge  work.  The  incisors  and  canines,  in  either  instance,  are 
similar  in  form  (Figs.  159  to  161),  but  those  for  use  in  the  bicuspid 
and  molar  region  for  crown-and-bridge  work  represent  only  the  buccal 
surface  of  the  tooth,  and  are  sometimes  known  as  "veneers"  (Fig.  195). 

Two  pins  project  from  the  flat  back  of  the  tooth  to  afford  attachment 
to  the  metal  backing  which  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  back  of  the 
tooth  for  its  support.  These  pins  are  arranged  crosswise  in  very  short 
teeth,  but  where  there  is  space  they  are  arranged  longitudinally 
because  of  the  greater  strength  thus  obtained.  These  teeth  may  be  used 
for  vulcanite  work  by  bending  the  pins  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  attach- 
ment to  that  substance,  a  practice  much  in  vogue  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

Saddle-back  teeth  (Figs.  168  and  169)  are  suitable  for  vulcanite 
dentures  in  which  the  space  between  the  jaws  posteriorly  is  very  slight 
and  where  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  in  a  plain  rubber  tooth.  They 
may  also  be  used  for  bridge  work. 

Continuous-gum  teeth  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  170.    It  will  be  seen 


Fig.  195 


Veneers  for  crown  and  bridge-work. 

that  they  have  only  one  long  pin,  and  that  the  buccal  and  labial  portions 
of  their  roots  are  represented  in  porcelain.  This  contributes  to  the 
farmness  of  their  attachment  to  the  base,  the  porcelain  body  fusing  upon 
the  roots  and  uniting  them  to  the  plate.  It  also  maintains  the  contours 
of  these  regions  by  reducing  the  amount  of  porcelain  body  to  be  baked 
and  hence  the  contraction  in  this  locality.  ' 

English  tube  teeth  (Fig.  167  to  171)  are  little  used  in  this  country 
except  for  crowns,  but  they  are  more  or  less  extensively  employed  in 
England.  A  platinum  tube  baked  in  the  centre  of  the  tooth  affords 
lodgement  for  the  pin  which  attaches  them  to  the  plate  or  root 


TINTING  AND  STAINING  PORCELAIN  TEETH. 

.r,?r^^f  "7  be  made  in  the  color  or  shades  of  teeth,  or  devitalized 
and  dLscolored  teeth  may  be  imitated,  by  the  system  demonstrated  by 
i>r.  Lreorge  Cunmngham  at  the  Columbian  Dental  Congress,  which 

mrprfn'n  /V  ^  P''^^*^  ^^^^^^      th^  staius  pre- 

pared and  furnished  by  Poulson  of  Dresden  or  Ash  Sons  of  London.' 

fn.^  ^  '""''^"^  employed  in  china  painting  will  answer  very  well 
lor  the  purpose,  and  a  small  selection,  consisting  of  sepia,  ivory  black, 

Dr.GL%"rwmon.'™''^'*'"'""  of  Artinclal  Teeth ,n  0/uo  Dental  Journal, 
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rose  pompadour  (gum  color),  ivory  yellow,  brown  yellow,  celestial  blue, 
and  relief  white  will  be  sufficient  with  which  to  form  almost  any  shade 
required  in  the  imitations  of  the  usual  discolorations  of  the  teeth  as  met 
with  in  the  natural  organs. 

The  implements  required  for  the  mixing  and  application  of  the  tints 
are  a  plain  glass  slab,  on  which  to  mix  the  colors  in  small  quantities;  a 
small  palette  knife  ;  a  small,  short-bristled  brush  for  stippling  or  spread- 
ing the  color,  such  as  can  readily  be  formed  by  cutting  oft"  the  bristles 
of  a  camel's-hair  or  sable  brush,  so  that  the  remainder  is  short,  stubby, 
and  square  at  its  end  ;  alcohol,  with  which  to  clean  the  teeth;  brushes; 
oil  of  cloves,  oil  of  lavender,  or  turpentine  to  thin  the  pamts  to  proper 

consistence,  .  , 

The  grays,  yellows,  and  browns  are  the  tmts  most  frequently  requn-ed 
in  imitating  the  discolorations  of  the  natural  teeth.  Ivory  black  is  of 
course  not  to  be  used  by  itself,  but  it  is  indispensable  as  a  means  of 
deepening  the  color  of  the  grays  and  browns.  ,   ,  .  • 

In  the  use  and  application  of  pigments  for  the  purpose  of  staining 
porcelain  teeth  the  operator  should  study  the  colors  o  the  natural 
oroans  as  met  with  in  the  mouths  of  patients,  and  he  should  acquire 
experience  in  noting  the  effect  of  admixture  of  the  pigments  when 
applied  to  porcelain  teeth.  This  is  essential,  as  the  colors  when  devel- 
oped by  exposure  to  high  temperatures  are  not  always  of  the  degree  and 
shade  expected.  A  few  experiments,  which  can  easily  be  made  upon 
odd  teeTby  means  of  the  Downie  or  Custer  furnace  will  enable  the 
operator  to  apply  the  colors  with  some  degree  of  certainty. 

imitations  of  gold  fillings  in  porcelain  teeth  are  admissible  only  when 
done  for  the  purpose  of  closely  imitating  conspicuous  natural  teeth,  thus 
protecting  the^atient  from  sudden  change  of  appearance.  The  tooth  or 
teeth  to  be  so  treated  are  to  be  first  fitted  accurately  to  place  and  care  ully 
art  culated  The  portion  of  the  tooth  to  receive  the  imitation  filling 
s  Wd  S  depressed  by  grinding  with  a  corundum  wheel,  so  as  to 
aUow  for  the  required  thickness  of  the  gold  which  is  the  same  as  is 
usua^lY  employed  by  china  decorators.  It  is  known  as  Roman  gold, 
Tdt^aS  V  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil.  Usually  tlu-ee  or  four  ayers 
wm  be  necessary  to  enable  the  gold  to  withstand  the  attrition  to  which  it 
will  be  subjected  in  the  moutk    Each  layer  must  be  separately  burned 

"  Tli  '~ns  requiring  tinting  or  staining  are  -t  mmaerous^  an^^^  the 
system  should  be  applied  with  taste  and  judgment.    These  occasions  are 
oCd  in  cases  whe'r'e  it  is  necessary  to  imitate  tje  discdo^^^^^^^^^ 
devitalized  tooth;  to  deepen  the  color  of  ^^^^  ^."«P;f/ '  ^^^f  JJ^,^^^^^ 

^"fr:;pfvinrti:etr„s  ae  tooth  shouU  be  fho.o,,gh.y  c,eaned  with 
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pencil,  the  quantity  or  thickness  being  governed  by  the  depth  of  shade 
required. 

The  color  is  fixed  by  subjecting  the  teeth  to  a  temperature  of  about 
2000°  F.  The  firing  may  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  in  either  of  the 
furnaces  above  named,  or,  as  described  by  Dr.  George  H.  Wilson,  "  by 
shaping  a  piece  of  No.  36  platinum  plate  so  as  to  cover  and  enclose  the 
teeth,  except  on  one  side,  which  is  left  open  as  a  peep-hole.  This 
miniature  oven  or  furnace  containing  the  teeth  is  placed  over  the  Bunsen 
burner  for  about  five  minutes,  when  the  flame  from  the  blowpipe  is 
placed  against  the  outside  of  the  clay  slab,  upon  which  it  is  held,  and 
gradually  bringing  it  over  upon  the  top  of  the  platinum,"  two  minutes' 
work  of  the  blowpipe  being  sufficient  to  vitrefy  and  fix  the  colors. 

"Atrophy  and  worn  conditions  are  imitated  by  grinding  and  then  stain- 
mg."  G  um  colors  are  formed  by  the  use  of  the  rose  pompadour,  the 
depth  of  the  shade  being  secured  by  varying  the  amount  of  the  relief 
white. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  HUMAN  DENTAL  MECHANISM;    ITS  STRUCTURE, 
FUNCTIONS,  AND  RELATIONS. 

By  Charles  R.  Turner,  D.D.S.,  M.D. 

The  oral  cavity  is  situated  at  the  beginning  of  the  alimentary  canal; 
it  serves  for  the  intake  of  food,  and  is  provided  with  the  means  of  its 
preparation  for  the  subsequent  stages  of  digestion  and  for  assimilation. 
In  the  production  of  articulate  speech,  it  serves  as  a  resonating  chamber 
for  the  vowel  tones,  and  by  alterations  in  its  shape,  through  the  action  of 
the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  lips,  cheeks,  and  palate,  it  determines  the  char- 
acter of  the  consonant  sounds.    The  face  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
expression  of  emotions  in  man,  and  as  the  mouth  is  one  of  its  most  mobile 
features,  it  participates  prominently  in  the  performance  of  this  function. 
The  loss  of  the  teeth  and  the  changes  in  the  surrounding  tissues  which 
result  therefrom  are  followed  by  an  interference  with  the  functions  above 
enumerated,  and  by  alterations  of  facial  contour  which  greatly  affect  the 
personal  appearance  of  their  losers.    As  it  is  the  purpose  of  dental 
prosthesis  to  prevent  or  remedy  these  changes,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the 
substitution  of  artificial  apparatus  for  the  lost  tissues,  a  knowledge  of 
the  normal  operation  of  the  several  functions  thus  affected  is  of  fun- 
damental importance  to  the  study  of  the  subject.    This  chapter  aims, 
therefore,  to  treat  of  the  functions  of  the  dental  mechanism  from  this 
point  of  view.    It  will  discuss  the  manner  in  which  they  are  affected 
by  the  loss  of  the  teeth,  so  that  the  problems  arising  in  tooth  replace- 
ment may  be  solved  the  more  satisfactorily.  , 

The  most  important  function  of  the  mouth,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  body  economy,  is  the  preparation  of  food  for  the  subsequent  stages 
of  digestion.  Food  stuffs  of  various  degrees  of  physical  consistence 
are  introduced  into  the  cavity,  their  solid  portions  are  cut,  crushed 
or  ground,  mixed  with  the  saliva,  and  are  then  carried  into  the  stomach. 
As  this  is  largely  a  mechanical  process,  we  shall  first  take  an  analytical 
view  of  the  mechanism  by  which  it  is  accomplished. 

THE  HUMAN  DENTAL  MECHANISM. 

Architecturally  considered,  the  masticating  mechanism  consists  of  a 
fixed  base,  the  upper  jaw,  supporting  the  upper  teeth,  against  which  is 
operated  a  movable  arm,  the  lower  jaw,  also  equipped  with  teeth  so 
placed  as  to  oppose  those  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  teeth  serve  as  he 
armament  of  the  apparatus,  affording  hard  ^"^f^^^^^^^T^^"/^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
food  is  crushed.  Muscles  extending  between  the  6^^^  and  movable 
elements  of  the  apparatus,  and  so  disposed  as  to  be  capable  of  exerting 
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great  pressure  in  approximating  them,  furnish  the  active  forces  of  the 
mechanism;  while  the  walls  of  the  buccal  cavity,  which  contains  the 
apparatus,  serve  to  confine  the  food,  and  the  lips  and  cheeks  together 
with  the  tongue  further  assist  the  process  by  keeping  it  between  the  crush- 
ing surfaces. 

The  Fixed  Base. — The  axial  skeleton  of  the  body  consists  of  the  ver- 
tebral column,  the  skeletal  basis  of  the  trunk,  which  supports  upon  its 
upper  extremity,  the  skull.  The  cranial  portion  of  the  skull  receives 
direct  support  at  the  atlo-occipital  articulation,  the  facial  portion  being 
in  turn  suspended  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cranium.  The  superior 
maxillae,  united  in  the  median  line  and  lodging  the  upper  teeth, are  sup- 
ported upon  the  cranium  through  articulations  by  the  frontal,  lachry- 
mal, ethmoid,  palate,  vomer,  and  malar  bones,  and  constitute  the  fixed 
base  of  the  masticating  mechanism. 


Architectural  construction  of  skeletal  portion  of  masticating  apparatus :  the  fixed  base,  and 
moveable  arm,  Columns,  arches,  and  buttresses  of  the  fixed  base;  fronto-nasal  column,  A  B; 
zygomatic  column,  C  M  D;  pterygoid  column  (only  partly  visible),  supra-orbital  arch,  b'  F  d' 
mfra-orbital  arch,  B  I  D;  upper  nasal  half  arch,  B  G;  palatal  arch  (not  shown);  lower  nasal  arch! 
A  H;  large  molar  arch,  A  C;  molar  buttresses  (descending  from  M);  pterygoid  arches  (not  shown)' 
Columns  land  arches  of  the  moveable  arm;  mental  column,  N  K;  coronoid  column  P  Q  O-  and 
« "'^Jool'^  ^   ^'  oblique  column,  Q  N.     (From  a  photograph' of  specimen 

No,  4237,  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy.) 

The  arch  shaped  alveolar  process  (Fig.  196),  containing  the  teeth 
which  receive  the  impact  of  mastication,  is  supported  upon  the  cranium 
by  three  pairs  of  columns  or  buttresses,  reinforced  by  several  secondary 
arches  and  braces.  (Burchard.)  The  columns  are  the  fronto-nasal,  as- 
cending from  the  position  of  the  canine  tooth  to  the  inner  margin  of 
the  orbit,  and  reaching  the  frontal  bone;  the  zygomatic,  extending  from 
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the  position  of  the  first  molar  tooth  through  the  outer  margin  of  the 
orbit;  and  the  pterygoid,  ascending  from  the  molar  region  upward  and 
backward  to  the  sphenoid.  These  columns  are  strengthened  by  braces 
as  follows:  the  supra-orbital  arch,  the  infra-orbital  arch,  the  upper  nasal 
half  arches,  the  palatal  arch,  the  lower  nasal  half  arches,  the  large 
molar  arch,  the  molar  buttresses,  and  the  pterygoid  arches.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  articulations  of  the  maxillae,  notably  those  with  the 
malar  bones,  are  disposed  to  resist  stress  operating  from  below.  This 
fixed  base  is  admirably  constructed  to  receive,  resist  and  dissipate 
force  received  from  below  so  that  the  brain  and  delicate  sense  organs 
contained  in  the  face  will  not  be  unduly  shocked  during  mastication, 
and  is  "erected  to  endure  the  shock  of  impact  from  all  sorts  of  biting, 
i.  e.,  cutting,  tearing,  crushing,  triturating  with  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse motions,  and  to  resist  and  stand  firm  during  all  the  varieties  of 
movements  incident  to  mastication." 


The  Movable  Arm. -The  lower  jaw  consists  of  an  arch-shaped 
horizontal  portion,  the  body,  which  supports  the  lower  teeth  by  means  of 
its  alveolar  process,  and  terminates  posteriorly  in  two  vertical  branches, 
the  rami,  by  which  it  articulates  with  the  cranmm.  it  may  be  re- 
garded mechanically  as  a  lever  of  the  third  class  (Fig.  197),  the  fulcrum 
being  located  at  the  temporo-mandibular  joint,  the  power  being  repre- 
sented by  the  levator  muscles,  while  the  weight  consists  in  the  resistance 
to  the  elevation  of  the  jaw  offered  by  the  food  between  the  teeth  _ 

The  muscular  apparatus  by  which  the  jaw  is  raised  is  attached  m 
part  to  the  cranium  and  in  part  to  the  strong  zygomatic  arch,  and  is 
not  concentrated  upon  one  point  on  the  mandible,  but  its  attachment 
thereto  is  distributed  between  the  fulcrum  and  the  weight.  The  resultant 
line  of  its  action  when  the  teeth  are  in  contact  passes  slightly  behind 
the  coronoid  process  of  the  mandible  and  approximately  through  its 
anatomical  angle.  (Fig.  198,  M.)  The  lever  is  bent  at  this  point  so  that 
the  general  plane  of  the  teeth  when  in  occlusion  is  perpendicular  to  the 
line^of  action  of  the  levators.  By  this  arrangement  the  tee  h  may  bes^ 
oppose  the  action  of  the  levators,  since  they  resist  force  best  which  acts 
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at  a  right  angle  with  the  general  plane  of  their  occlusal  surfaces.  The 
resistance  offered  by  the  food  between  the  teeth  (which  represents  the 
weight)  varies  for  any  given  food  with  its  position  on  the  teeth.  For  a 
food  of  given  resistance  the  farther  back  in  the  mouth  it  is  placed,  the 
nearer  it  is  to  the  fulcrum,  and  the  shorter  the  weight-arm  of  the  lever, 
and  hence  the  less  will  be  the  muscular  force  necessary  to  overcome  the 
resistance. 

The  point  of  the  origin  and  insertion  of  the  muscles  is  fixed,  but  as 
the  position  of  the  fulcrum  changes  in  its  relation  to  the  former  of  these 
during  the  movements  of  the  jaw,  the  length  of  the  power-arm  of  the  lever 
is  affected,  and  the  resistance  which  may  be  overcome  by  the  muscles 
varies  in  accordance  therewith.  The  more  nearly  the  jaws  are  together 


the  longer  is  the  power-arm,  and  hence  it  will  be  found  that  the  more 
nearly  they  are  approximated,  the  greater  will  be  the  power  which  the 
muscles  may  exert.  From  these  several  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
lever  is  of  the  type  best  suited  to  the  lifting  of  a  heavy  weight  slowlv 
through  a  short  distance.  ^ 

_  To  resist  the  stress  put  upon  it  in  these  operations  the  jaw  is  well  de- 
signed structurally.  (Fig.  196.)  It  may  be  considered  a's  composed  of 
several  pairs  of  bony  columns.  The  vertical  columns  are  the  mental 
column  extending  perpendicularly  upward  from  the  lower  margin  of 

he  o^rl    X        P'^''^'^."  f  t^^^  coronoid,  ending  in 

condyle.    These  are  bound  together  by  the  long  body  columns  of  the 
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external  and  internal  oblique  lines.  Crycr'  has  pointed  out  the  archi- 
tectural strength  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  the  cortical  U-shaped  por- 
tion of  the  exterior  being  bound  together  by  the  internal  cancellated 
tissue. 

The  fulcrum  of  the  lever  rests  upon  the  base  of  the  skull  where  the 
bone  is  thick  and  dense  and  well  designed  to  resist  the  force  put  upon 
it,  and  the  joint  itself  is  provided  with  intervening  soft  tissues  as  a 
means  of  lessening  the  shock  of  activity. 

The  Temporo-Mandibular  Articulation. — This  is  a  condylarthrodial 
joint,  the  structures  taking  part  in  it  being  the  glenoid  fossa  of  the  tem- 
poral bone  and  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  together  with  the  proper 
and  accessory  ligaments,  and  the  tissues  interposed  between  the  bones. 

The  Glenoid  Fossa.— This  is  an  oblong  cavity  (Fig.  199)  on  the  under 


Fig.  199 


Left  glenoid  foss.-fi  of  four  skulls,  showing  differences  in  its  form. 


surface  of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  its  concavity  being 
directed  downward.    It  is  bounded  anteriorly,  by  the  eminentia  articu- 
laris  (the  anterior  root  of  the  zygoma),  externally,  by  the  middle  root  ot 
the  zygoma  and  the  auditory  process,  and  posteriorly,  by  the  tympanic 
plate  of  the  petrous  portion  of  this  bone.    The  Glaserian  fissure  which 
runs  across  the  cavity  divides  it  into  two  unequal  portions,  the  posterior 
third  being  rough  and  lodging  a  portion  of  the  parotid  gland,  the  anterior 
two-thirds  being  smooth  and  covered  in  the  recent  state  with  a  dense 
fibrous  tissue  and  receiving  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw.    Ot  the 
articular  portion  of  the  fossa  the  distal  part  is  the  most  concave  and 
is  also  the  most  elevated.    From  this  point  it  slopes  downward  and 
forward  to  the  crest  of  the  eminentia  articularis,  furnishing  a  surtace 
over  which  the  condyle  glides  in  the  forward  excursions  of  mandible. 
The  shape  of  the  cavity  varies  with  different  nationalities,  with  different 
individuals,  and  sometimes  on  both  sides  of   the   same  individual. 
The  principal  variations  are  (1)  in  size  and  general  concavity,  in  corre  - 
pondence  with  the  shape  of  the  condyle;  (2)  in  extent  of  «f  .^^.^^^^ 
most  concave  portion  to  the  eminentia  articularis;  (3)  m  its  inclination. 

^  Internal  Anatomy  of  the  Face. 
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The  outlines  in  Fig.  200  show  the  curve  of  this  cavity  obtained  from 
skulls  after  the  method  of  Tomes  and  Dolamore.  The  fossa  alters 
frequently  in  old  age  from  the  pull  of  the  muscles  upon  the  mandible 
in  trying  to  bring  into  occlusion  teeth  that  may  be  widely  separated 
in  location. 

The  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  (Fig.  201),  is  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
ramus  which  fits  into  the  glenoid  fossa.  It  consists  of  the  neck  bv 
which  it  is  joined  to  the  ramus,  and  the  head  which  is  ovoid  and 
oblong  in  shape  corresponding  to  the  fossa  into  which  it  fits.  Its 
long  axis  is  transverse,  and  if  extended  would  meet  that  of  the  other 
condyle  approximately  in  front  of  the  foramen  magnum,  while  its  short 
axis  prolonged  would  meet  that  of  its  fellow  approximately  at  the 
symphysis  mentis.  It  is  convex  from  before  backward  and  from  side  to 
side.    The  articular  surface  extends  to  a  lower  level  posteriorly  than 


Fig.  200 


Outlines  of  glenoid  fossa?  obtained  by  the  method  of  Tomes  and  Dolamore,   The  heavy 
base  line  Is  parallel  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  nasal  spine  to  the  floor  of  the 
external  auditory  meatus.   All  the  toaaas  outlined  were  on  the  left  side  of  the  ekull  A 
ftom  skulls  with  typical  dentures ;  B  and  C  Irom  skulls  with  several  teeth  missing;  D  and 
E,  from  edentulous  skulls. 

anteriorly  to  permit  rotation  of  the  jaw  about  the  condyles.  The  artic- 
ular surface  of  the  condyle  may  be  said  to  present  two  faces,  an  upper 
or  anterior  and  a  lower  or  posterior,  the  division  between  them  not 
being  distinctly  marked.  It  is  covered  with  a  thin  covering  of  fibrous 
tissue  which  serves  to  even  up  its  surface  without  altering  its  shape. 

Iheshape  of  thecondyle  anri  tli^fossa,  which  more  or  less  accurately 
correspond  in  size,  differs  greatTyTn  cliferent  .nrlwulnJ^rn^TT^ 
a  defanite  relation  between  the  shape  of  these  parts  anrl  f i7p  Tr^nY^niw^ 
which  the  lower  law  is  capable.  Tlielong  narrow  rmTdvlo  r^irr  ^oT^ 
characteristic  of  the  nervous  temperament,  is  received  into  a  groove-  ' 
like  tossa  and  permits  more  easily  the  up  and  down  motion  of  the  iaw, 

Jw^-  IVT^^  f  ^^"'^^^^  ^  ^''"g^-  ^^^^  sanguine  tempera- 
ment (i^ig.201,B),  the  condyle  is  more  rounded,  the  articulation  partak- 
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ing  more  of  the  nature  of  a  ball-and-socket-joint,  the  lateral  excursion 
of  the  mandible  being  readily  accomplished.  In  the  bilious  tempera- 
ment the  condyle  (Fig.  201 ,  C) ,  is  also  narrow  and  long,  while  in  the  lym- 
phatic (Fig.  201,  A),  the  joint  favors  greater  lateral  movement  and  the 
condyle  and  fossa  are  flattened  correspondingly. 

Interposed  between  the  head  of  the  condyle  and  the  fossa  and 
separated  from  each  by  a  synovial  sac  is  found  the  interarticular 
fibro-cartilage.  (Fig.  202.)  This  is  a  disk-like  cartilage  ovoid  in 
shape,  its  upper  surface  concavo-convex  from  before  backward  to 
correspond  to  the  shape  of  the  fossa.  It  is  concave  in  front  where 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  eminentia  articularis,  and  convex  poster- 
iorly where  it  fits  into  the  concavity  of  the  fossa.    On  its  lower  surface 

Pig.  201 


A  B  C  U 

Left  condyles  of  four  mandibles,  showing  differences  in  form:  A,  partaking  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  lymphatic  temperament;  B,  partaking  of  the  characteristics  of  the  sanguine  emperament; 
C,  partaking  of  the  characteristics  of  the  bUious  temperament ;  D.  partakmg  of  the  character- 
istics  of  the  nervous  temperament. 

it  is  concave.  The  posterior  border  is  nearly  twice  as  thick  as  the 
anterior,  while  the  external  border  is  thicker  than  the  internal.  In  the 
normal  resting  bite  the  cartilage  covers  only  the  upper  anterior  portion 
and  the  top  of  the  condyle  which  it  surmounts,  while  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  condyle  is  not  in  contact  with  it, 
but  with  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule.  In  the  excursion  of  the 
jaw  the  cartilage  and  condyle  leave  the  fossa  together  or  more  rarely 
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the  condyle  goes  forward  over  the  surface  of  the  cartilage.  The  disk 
is  attached  to  the  condyle  most  intimately  internally  and  externally, 
which  causes  the  cartilage  and  condyle  to  go  forward  together  and 


Fig.  202 


Vertical  section  through  head  passing  through  both  temporo-mandibular  articulations  and 
showing  on  the  left  side  of  illustration,  the  right  condyle,  cartilage,  and  fossa.  Looking  backward 
(Cryer.) 

yet  does  not  prevent  a  rotation  of  the  jaw  about  the  condyles.  The 
contraction  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  which  is  attached  to  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  cartilage,  is  equally  responsible  for  its  forward 
movement.  The  synovial  sacs  (Fig.  203),  above  and  below  the  disk, 
permit  the  gliding  and  rotating  movements  of  the  joint.  The  cartilage 
always  furnishes  a  base  upon  which  rotation  takes  place  and  is  always 
interposed  between  the  condyle  and  the  fossa. 

The  ligaments  of  the  joint  (Figs.  204  and  205),  are  the  capsular,  the 
external  and  internal  lateral  ligaments,  which  are  only  thickenings  of 
the  capsular,  and  several  accessory  ligaments. 

The  capsular  ligament  is  attached  above  to  the  anterior  border  of 
the  root  of  the  zygoma,  behind  to  the  bottom  of  the  glenoid  cavity  a 
little  in  front  of  the  Glaserian  fissure,  on  the  outside  to  the  zygomatic 
tubercle  and  the  longitudinal  root  which  follows  it,  and  on  the  inside 
to  the  base  of  the  spine  of  the  sphenoid.    It  is  attached  below  around 
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Fig.  203 


Temporo-mandibular  articulation  in  sagittal  sections.  (Testut.) 


Fig.  204 


C,  stylo-maxillary.  (Deaver.) 
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the  neck  of  the  condyle:  anteriorly,  immediately  below  the  articular 
surface,  posteriorly,  to  a  line  3-4  mm.  lower.  This  permits  the 
articular  surface  of  the  condyle  to  be  in  relation  with  the  cartilage 
during  any  of  its  normal  movements.  The  internal  surface  of  the  cap- 
sular ligament  is  intimately  connected  with  the  cartilage  around  its 
periphery  where  the  two  come  in  contact,  thus  dividing  the  cavity  into 
two  portions. 

The  capsular  ligament  consists  mainly  of  vertical  fibers,  and  is  thin, 
particularly  in  front,  where  it  gives  attachment  to  some  fibers  of  the 

Ftg,  205 


sdSoZI'ii"^  the  temporo-mandibular  joint,  (internal  view).  A,  Long  internal  lateral  or 
sphero-maallary;    B.  Short  internal  lateral;    0,  stylo-maxUary.  (Deaver.) 

external  pterygoid  muscle.  Posteriorly  there  are  some  elastic  fibres 
attached  a  little  anterior  to  the  Glaserian  fissure,  and  passing  downward 
are  attached  to  the  cartilage  and  the  neck.  Sappey'  says  these  contri- 
bute to  limit  me  forward  displacement  of  the  cartilage  and  condyle  and 
serve  to  bring  the  former  back  when  the  mandible  retreats  into  the 


'  TraitC  D'anatomie    Humaine.  Testut, 


\ 
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The  principal  suspensory  ligament  is  the  external  lateral,  which  is 
attached  above  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  zygoma  and  to  the  rough 
tubercle  on  its  lower  border,  and  below  to  the  outer  surface  and  pos- 
terior border  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle.  It  is  a  stout  thick  ligament, 
broader  above  than  below,  its  anterior  fibres  being  the  longer,  and  an- 
terior to  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  condyle.  By  reason  of  its  attach- 
ment it  assists  in  compelling  a  forward  movement  of  the  condyle  dur- 
ing depression  of  the  jaw. 


Temporal  muscle.  (Deaver.) 


The  internal  lateral  (or  short  internal  lateral),  is  shorter  tl^an  t^^e  ex- 
ternal, is  inserted  into  the  back  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle,  and  has 

^Xe  Xo-maxillary  (or  long  internal  lateral  ligament)  is  attached 
toTheaTar  spine  of  the 'sphenoid  and  extends  to  the  spine  on  the  man- 
dible internal  to  the  inferior  dental  foramen. 
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The  stylo-maxillary  is  a  specialized  band  of  cervical  fascia,  extending 
from  the  styloid  process  to  the  ramus  a  little  above  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 
This  also  assists  in  compelling  a  forward  movement  of  the  condyle  in 
depression  of  the  jaw. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  ligaments  of  the  joint,  while  permitting  great 
freedom  of  movement  in  certain  directions,  bind  the  condyle  firmly  in 
the  fossa,  and  that  the  groove-like  character  of  the  socket  limits  its  move- 
ment in  certain  directions.    Movement  distally  is  resisted  by  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  cavity,  the  extent  of  compressibility  of  the  intervening 
soft  tissues  being  the  limit  of  movement  in  this  direction.  Movement 
forward  is  permitted,  as  we  have  seen.    Movement  outward  is  impossib  le 
and  movement  of  the  condyle  inward  is  possible  only  to  the  extent 
permitted  in  rotation  of  the  jaw  about  the  other  condyle.    Any  force 
tending  to  separate  the  contact  between  the  condyle,  cartilage,  and 
fossa  is  resisted  by  the  joint  ligaments  proper,  notably  the  external 
lateral,  so  that  such  movement  is  permitted  only  to  the  amount  to  which 
these  ligaments  may  be  stretched.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  condyle 
and  fossa  may  be  said  to  be  always  in  contact  through  the  medium  of 
the  interposed  cartilage,  for  the  reason  that  the  usual  forces  operating 
upon  the  jaw  tend  to  press  the  condyle  into  the  fossa  and  not  to  sepa- 
rate them.    In  edentulous  patients  where  the  fossae  are  very  flat,  the 
ligaments  seem  to  become  lengthened,  thus  permitting  a  large  range  of 
movement  to  the  jaw.    The  soft  tissues  interposed  between  the  bones 
are  slightly  compressible,  but  this  factor  is  so  small  in  amount  as  to 
be  practically  negligible  in  estimating  the  path  of  the  condyle  during 
the  movements  of  the  jaw.    Therefore  within  the  restriction  offered 
by  the  ligaments,  this  path  will  be  determined,  so  far  as  the  joint  is 
concerned,  almost  solely  by  the  form  of  the  glenoid  fossa.  Hence  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  a  definite  relationship  between  the  movements 
of  which  the  lower  jaw  is  capable  and  the  character  of  the  temporo- 
mandibular articulation. 

_  The  Muscles.— The  muscles  attached  to  the  lower  jaw  and  producing 
Its  movements  are  the  temporal,  masseter,  external  and  internal  ptery- 
goids, ordinarily  classed  as  the  muscles  of  mastication  because  they  are 
the  active  forces  m  this  process,  together  with  the  mylo-hyoid,  the  genio- 
hyoid the  digastric  and  the  platysma  myoides.  With  the  exception  of  the 
ast  they  are  arranged  in  symmetrical  pairs  usually  operating  simul- 
taneously in  the  prmcipal  movements  of  the  jaw,  although  each  is  capa- 
ble of  independent  contraction.  The  temporal  muscle.  (Fiff  206^ 
the  principal  levator  of  the  mandible,  arises  from  thewhole  of  the  temporal 
ndge  and  fossa  and  converges  to  be  inserted  into  the  coronoid  process 
1  he  masseter,  short,  quadrilateral,  thick,  and  powerful  has  two  planes 

maxiUa  the  outer  surface  and  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  zvp-oma 
inserted  into  the  lower  half  of  the  ramus  and  the  angleT^'j:; 

^  "'''^"^  ^^"^  P"^*^^^^^  '^'^  «f  thi  zygoma  S 

a  ached  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  ramus.    The  internal  J?erygo^Hs 
also  thick  and  quadrangular  in  shape,  extending  from  the  ptery 
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gold  fossa,  its  origin,  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus  and  the 
angle  of  the  jaw.  The  external  pterygoid  arises  by  two  heads, 
one  from  the  under  surface  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  the 
other  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  maxillary  bone  and  the  palate  bone. 
The  fibres  pass  almost  horizontally  backward  and  outward  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  neck  of  the  condyle  and  the  anterior  margin  of  the  inter- 
articular  fibro-cartilage.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  described 
muscle  it  will  be  seen  from  their  points  of  attachment  that  they  serve 


Fig.  207. 


of  structures  in  oral  cavity  when  the  mouth 


Median  sagittal  section  of  head,  showing  relation 

is  closed.  (Cryer.) 

largely  to  elevate  the  mandible  into  contact  with  the  maxillae  by  rotating 
it  about  the  condyle.  They  arise  either  from  the  cramum  or  from  the 
strong  zygomatic  arch,  and  are  attached  to  the  ower  jaw  at  points  be- 
tween the  temporo-mandibular  articulation  and  the  teeth  They  are 
short  and  powerful,  and  capable  of  exerting  ^«"«\derable  force  i  he 
function  of  the  external  pterygoids  acting  together  is  to  pull  condyle 
forward  and  downward  over  the  surface  of  the  glenoid  ^^^'^'^^^^^^^^^^ 
adjust  the  cartilage  that  it  is  always  interposed  between  th^J^;"d^^^^ 
and  the  fossa.    The  external  pterygoid  on  either  side  contracting 
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independently  of  its  fellow,  serves  to  pull  its  condyle  downward,  for- 
ward and  inward,  thus  rotating  the  jaw  about  the  opposite  condyle. 

The  depressor  muscles  are  mainly  attached  to  the  forward  end  of  the 
mandible.  The  genio-hyoid  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  are 
inserted  into  its  inner  surface  near  the  median  line;  the  mylo-hyoid  being 
attached  to  the  ridge  of  that  name.  They  operate  from  thehyoid  bone, 
which  must  first  be  fixed  by  the  omo-hyoid,  sterno-hyoid,  and  thyro- 
hyoid muscles.  The  platysma  myoides  is  attached  below  to  the  sternum 
and  clavicle  as  its  fixed  base. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  when  the  mouth  is  closed  (Fig.  207),  the 
muscles  are  in  repose  and  there  is  an  absence  of  any  active  contraction 
on  their  part.  The  mandible  is  maintained  in  position  partly  bv  the 
tonicity  of  the  levators,  their  length,  however,  in  an  ordinary  'state 
being  too  great  to  keep  the  jaws  in  contact.  This  is  assisted  by  the  in- 
fluence of  a  certain  negative  intra-oral  air-pressure  amounting  to  about 
2-4  mm.  of  mercury  (Bonders)  which  "is  formed  by  the  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  by  the  sinking  of  the  mandible.  The 
closed  space  arises  from  the  closure  of  the  lips,  and  the  placing  of  the 
soft  palate  upon  the  root  of  the  tongue.'"  The  teeth  are  usually  in  con- 
tact at  some  point,  the  tongue  practically  fills  the  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
the  lips  and  the  cheeks  are  closely  applied  to  the  teeth  and  alveolar  pro- 
cess. This  position  is  commonly  termed  "the  resting  bite."  In  it  the 
teeth  do  not  fit  tightly  together,  the  cusps  not  being  closely  received  into 
their  corresponding  depressions,  the  condyles  are  distally  placed  in 
their  fossae,  and  the  levators  exhibit  only  ordinary  tone. 

If  the  levator  muscles  are  contracted  slightly,  the  jaw  is  drawn  upward 
and  backward  to  a  position  where  the  cusps  and  depressions  of  the  teeth 
do  correspond  and  we  have  a  more  closely  fitting  occlusion.  At  the 
same  time  the  condyles  are  occupying  their  most  distal  position  in  the 
fossae  and  we  have  what  is  called  "the  position  of  occlusion." 

If  the  levators  are  still  further  contracted  there  is  no  closer  fitting 
together  of  the  teeth,  but  they  are  forced  very  slightly  up  into  their 
sockets  a  movement  permitted  by  the  elasticity  of  the  pericementum, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  interarticular  cartilage  and  other  soft  tissues 
intervening  at  the  joint  are  likewise  compressed  slightly.  It  is  the  lati- 
tude of  movement  between  the  position  of  occlusion  and  this  position 
Nation  '"'P^''*  mandible  during  masti- 

tw!tt.^7r'''*'.u  '  Mandible.-Because  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
t  will         ?f '  «f  the  lower  jaw  are  so  complex  that 

hen  to  see  h    \r  "^""'^T'     ^"'""^^  the  simple  movements,  and 

caLd  ones      TV.   T  P^^"^"^^  <^o^pH- 

svmnhvsfs  of  ,T^^r^f«^.^  those  will  be  first  discussed  in  which  die 
nTherwori      ^'"^  ^^^^^ved Jn  the  sagittal  plane  of  the  bodv,  or 

Depreslon  '  ^^T^^^"*^  J^ich  are  bilaterally  symmetrical.  ' 
actbTof  he^T  t  '^r^^"^^^  hy  the  weight  of  the  jaw  and  by  the 
action  of  the  mylo-hyoid,  genio-hyoid,  anterior  belly  of  digastric,  and 

'  E.  Herbst:  Deytschen  Zahnarztlichen  Wochenschrift. 
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the  platysma  myoides  muscles,  which  serve  to  depress  the  forward  end 
of  the  jaw,  and  by  the  action  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscles  which 
pull  the  heads  of  the  condyles  downward  and  forward.  The  jaw  rotates 
about  a  horizontal  axis  passing  through  the  condyles  which  at  the  same 
time  are  being  moved  downward  and  forward.  Sliding  is  thus  com- 
bined with  rotation  through  the  whole  movement  of  depression  of  jaw. 
(Fig.  208.) 


Fig.  208 


V 


Diagram  Ulustrating  the  direction  of  operation  of  the  muscles  in  depressing  the  mandible 
R  C,  line  of  traction  of  external  pterygoid  muscles;  O  B,  line  of  traction  of  mylo-hyo.d,  genio- 
hyoid and  digastric  muscles.    (After  Constant.) 

The  forward  movement  of  the  condyle  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
attachment  of  the  external  lateral  ligament,  which  is  so  located  as  to  com- 
pel a  forward  movement  of  the  condyle  when  force  tendmg  to  displace 
the  law  downward  is  applied  at  its  anterior  portion.    It  is  also  produced 
by  the  contraction  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  which  likewise  pulls 
forward  the  cartilage  which  surmounts  it.    Man  s  erect  pos  ure  and 
the  forward  projection  of  the  larynx  necessitate  this.     The  path  which 
the  condyle  pursues,  downward        forward,  in  this  movement  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  shape  of  the  glenoid  fossa.    Walker^  found  it  to  make 
''an  angle  ranging  from  25°  to  45°  to  the  line  ^^Pj^^^f  ^^^^^^^P'^^^'^o^ 
from  30°  to  50°  to  the  facial  line,"  the  average  of  the  iovrne]hevnsSo 
but  states  that  it  varies  very  much  even  on  both  sides  of  the  same  in- 

"^'^n  the  extreme  position  of  depression  of  which  the  jaw  is  eapable  the 
condyle  is  in  the  lowest  and  most  anterior  position  which  it  e^er 
assumes     While  "the  mandible  describes  approximately  the  arc  ot 
adrcTe"  inThis  movement,"no  portion  of  the  actualpath  -eoinaden 
Xthe  arc  of  a  circle  described  from,  as  its  centre,  any  position  ever 


I  The  Dental  Cosmos.  Vol.  xxxviii. ,  p.  34. 
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attained  by  the  condyle."^  The  centre  is  generally  from  1  to  1^  inch 
below  the  level  of  the  condyle.  The  radius  of  the  circle  described  by  the 
morsal  edges  of  the  lower  incisor  teeth  may  vary  from  A\  inches  in  length 
to  7  or  8,  the  centre  being  therefore  usually  behind  the  condyle/ 

Elevation. — The  simplest  form  which  this  movement  may  take  is 
that  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  one  just  described,  the  jaw  pursuing  the 
movement  of  depression  in  reverse  order.  The  temporal,  masseter,  and 
internal  pterygoid  contract,  serving  to  rotate  the  jaw  about  a  horizontal 
axis  passing  through  the  condyles.    The  shape  of  the  glenoid  fossae 


Fig.  209 


Diagram  illustrating  the  path  pursued  by  the  mandible  in  depression.  G.  F  glenoid  fossa- 
R,  centre  of  condyle;  R  F.  path  pursued  by  centre  of  condyle;  A.  cutting  edge  of  lower  central 
incisors;  A  B,  path  which  would  be  described  by  A  if  the  mandible  rotated  about  R  and 
condyle  remained  in  fossa;  A  C,  actual  path  pursued  by  A  in  depression  of  the  mandible- 
A,  approximate  centre  of  rotation  for  path  A  C  actually  pursued  by  the  point  A. 

being  such  as  to  guide  the  condyles  backward,  they  recede,  the  posterior 
elastic  fibres  of  the  capsule  likewise  carrying  the  cartilage  back.  In 
moving  from  the  position  of  extreme  depression,  the  contraction  of  the 
levators  produces  rotation  about  the  condyles,  the  temporal  muscle  being 
most  advantageously  situated  for  this  action.  The  stylo-maxillary 
ligaments,  from  their  point  of  attachment,  serve  in  the  beginning  to  cause 
a  distal  movement  of  the  condyles  as  rotation  takes  place.  As  elevation 
proceeds,  this  is  contributed  to  by  the  external  lateral  ligaments  and  by 
the  posterior  fibres  of  the  capsular  ligament,  while  the  upward  inclina- 
tion ot  the  fossae  serves  to  guide  the  condyles  upward  and  backward. 
J^orthejawtopursuethispaththeremust  be  full  and  complete  relaxation 
ot  the  external  pterygoids,  or  ;he  condyles  will  not  move  backward. 
Atter  a  certain  point  has  been  reached,  these  muscles  have  the  power 

LoTcit.''"'^  Dolamore.     Transactions  Odontological  Society  of  Great  Britan.  1900.  p.  167. 
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of  fixing  the  condyles  on  their  return  path  to  the  distal  part  of  the 
glenoid  fossaj,  and  then  elevation  consists  in  a  rotation  of  the  jaw 
about  them  in  this  position.  If  they  do  not  relax,  or  if  there  is  con- 
traction of  the  protrusor  fibres  of  some  of  the  levator  muscles,  the 
elevation  may  have  combined  with  it  some  of  the  movement  of  protru- 
sion. Tomes  and  Dolamore'  found  that  in  normal  closure  of  the  jaw 
the  path  of  its  anterior  end  is  almost  constantly  anterior  to  that  of  open- 
ing. It  is  possible  for  the  mandible  to  move  from  its  most  depressed 
po'sition  to  that  of  occlusion,  to  that  of  extreme  protrusion,  or  to  any 
position  between  these,  by  paths,  which  depend  in  their  character  upon 
the  proportion  of  protrusive  movement  combined  with  the  elevation. 

Protrusion — When  the  natural  teeth  are  in  occlusion  the  jaw  can- 
not be  carried  forward  until  it  has  been  slightly  depressed  to  disengage 
the  cusps.    In  an  edentulous  mouth  however  this  does  not  obtain. 
The  jaw  is  moved  forward  by  the  action  of  the  external  pterygoids 
contracting  simultaneously,  assisted  by  the  external  fibres  of  the 
masseter  and  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  temporal  and  some  fibres  of  the 
internal  pterygoid  (Constant).    The  external  pterygoid  also  pulls  for- 
ward the  interarticular  cartilage,  this  movement  however  bemg  also 
due  to  the  intimacy  of  its  attachment  to  the  condyle  by  means  of  the 
capsular  ligament.    The  condyles  move  downward  and  forward,  thus 
depressing  the  distal  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  on  the  average  about 
1  of  an  inch,  a  fact  brought  out  by  BalkwilP  and  later  by  Walker  and 
several  investigators  since  him,  the  amount  of  the  depression  being 
determined  by  the  inclination  of  the  glenoid  fossa  and  differing  vastly 
in  different  individuals.    In  the  most  forward  position  assumed  by 
the  jaw  in  protrusion,  the  condyle  is  nearly  upon  the  emmentia  arti- 
cularis.    This,  however,  is  not  as  far  forward  as  in  the  position  of 
greatest  depression,  for  in  addition  to  the  joint  ligaments  proper,  the 
stylo-maxillary,  and  other  tissues  attached  to  the  back  of  the  ramus 
are  put  on  the  stretch  and  prevent  the  forward  niovement  ot  the 
condyle,  unless  it  is  rotated  forward  as  occurs  in  depression  ot  the 

mandible.  ,      ,     .  , 

Retraction.— This  is  the  reverse  of  the  movement  of  protrusion,  and 
the  law  may  be  brought  back  along  the  same  path  which  it  pursued 
in  the  forward  movement.    This  is  produced  by  the  contraction  of 
the  posterior  fibres  of  the  temporal,  the  internal  portion  of  the  masse- 
ter,  the  digastric,  the  genio-hyoid  and  mylo-hyoid  muscles.   The  condyle 
is  carried  backward  and  upward,  the  cartilage  accompanying  it.   1  here 
may  be  combined  with  this  various  amounts  of  depression,  as  for  in- 
«=tance,  the  jaw  may  move  from  its  most  protruded  position  back  to 
ihat  of  occlusion,  or  to  its  most  depressed  position,  or  to  any  point  or 
aloncr  any  path  intervening  between  the  two     In  movmg  from  the  most 
nrotmded  to  the  most  depressed  position,  the  sty  o-maxillary  and  he 
posterior  fibres  of  the  capsular  ligament  being  on  the  stretch,  cause  the 
condyle  to  be  moved  forward  and  downward. 

>  Tmnsactions  of  Odontological  Society  of  Great  Britain  Vol.  v..  p.  133. 
3  The  Dental  Cosmos.  Vol.  xxxviii.,  p,  34. 
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Combinations  of  these  two  kinds  of  movements  may  occur  in  various 
an^iounts.  Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  movements  which  the 
lower  jaw  may  make  by  simultaneous  and  equalized  contraction  of 
the  muscles  of  both  sides. 

Lateral  Movements. — The  lateral  excursions  of  the  mandible  are 
made  possible  by  the  sliding  character  of  the  temporo-mandibular 
joint  and  the  fact  that  protrusion  may  occur  independently  on  either 
side.  The  external  pterygoid  muscle  does  not  operate  in  a  plane 
identical  with  or  parallel  to  that  in  which  the  condyle  moves  in  its  forward 


excursion    Its  action  is  to  pull  the  condyle  inward  as  well  as  forward  and 

It  is  only  by  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  both  that  the  jaw  is  bodily 

protruded.  (Fig.  210.)    Acting  singly,  therefore,  when  the  condyle  on 

the  opposite  side  is  held  in  the  fossa,  its  influence  is  to  draw  the  condyle 

inward,  forward  and  downward  over  the  inclined  floor  of  the  fossa 

causing  a  rotation  of  the  mandible  about  a  vertical  axis  passing  through 

the  opposite  condyle.    In  this  movement  the  path  of  the  condyle  (Fig 

211)  is  approximately  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  upon  the  floor  of  the  fossa 

and  It  may  be  carried  no  farther  forward,  if  indeed,  as  far  as  in  the  move^ 

ment  ot  protrusion.    The  simplest  form  of  the  return  movement  is  for 

fosT         to  pursue  the  same  path  back  to  its  distal  position  in  the 

hp  onnn^"''  ^^^^f^.  ^«  ^^"^f^  tothe  Other  side  in  its  lateral  excursion, 

w 3  f    K    /u  P"""^  downward  and  forward,  and  the 

jaw  rotates  about  the  other. 
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This  movement  may  be  combined  with  that  of  (k^prcssion  of  tlic  jaw 
as  above  described.  In  this  event  the  lateral  movement  simply  seems 
to  make  an  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  horizontal  axis  about  which 
the  rotation  element  of  the  movement  of  depression  takes  place.  The 
greater  the  forward  pull  on  one  condyle  as  related  to  the  other,  and 
hence  the  greater  the  lateral  movement,  the  less  depression  may  l)e 
combined  with  it,  and  as  the  depression  increases  the  lateral  movement 
must  of  necessity  decrease.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  most  depressed 
position  of  the  lower  jaw  both  condyles  are  in  the  most  forward  and 
downward  position  near  the  eminentite  articulares,  from  which  position 


FiQ.  211 


Dia-ram  Ulustratlng  forward  and  lateral  excursions  of  the  mandible.   R.  O,  path  piir- 
sued  C^gl  t  condyl^  when  jaw  Is  rotated  to  the  left  about  L;  LP,  path  pursued  by 
eft  eondyfe  when  jaw  is  rotated  to  the  right  about  B;  R  F'  and  L  F,  paths  pursued  by 
rSht  and  left  condyles  respectively  when  mandible  is  carried  bodily  forward. 

it  is  impossible  to  produce  any  lateral  movement.  Lateral  ^^^^^^^ 
and  depression  in  any  combination  of  these  two  are  always,  therefoie, 

inversely  related  to  each  other.  +rt.ndntinn 
Lateral  movement  may  also  be  combined  with  forwa  d  ^^^^^^^^ 
of  the  jaw,  its  rotation  about  a  vertical  axis  then  occurring  at  the  p  ace 
°n  which  the  condyle  through  which  it  passes  is  fixed  in  tbe  gfj 
fossa.  This  means  simply  that  the  condyle,  about  which  ^otat  on  m 
the  lateral  movement  has  occurred  is  ^.f  ^^f^^  J"'^^^^^^^^^^ 
fossa,  but  has  been  carried  forward  along  with  its  f eUow  of  he  opposit^ 
side.  It  becomes  evident  that  these  moveinents  are  ^"^f^  7"^^^^^ 
related  for  the  farther  forward  one  condyle  is  carried  the  ess  distance 
elttotheotherforrotationaboutU^ 

in  the  most  distal  position-the  one  about  which  rotation  takes  place 
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always  occupies  a  point  in  the  path  pursued  in  tneir  dual  forward  move- 
ment. The  return  movements  partake  of  the  character  of  their  con- 
stituents as  may  be  seen  above. 

The  various  combinations  of  depression  with  forward  translation, 
and  the  addition  to  these  of  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  horizontal 
axis  of  rotation  passing  through  the  condyles,  which  their  independent 
movement  forward  produces,  gives  to  the  mandible  a  range  of  movement 
beyond  that  of  any  other  joint  in  the  body.  Within  the  limitation  im- 
posed by  the  joint  ligaments,  and  when  the  teeth  are  not  in  contact,  the 
position  of  the  jaw  at  any  one  time  is  determined  by  the  balance  estab- 
lished between  the  opposed  pairs  of  muscles  which  produce  its  move- 
ments. When  the  teeth  touch,  however,  they  beome  a  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  position  of  the  forward  end  of  the  mandible.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  so  long  as  they  are  in  contact,  their  form  and  position  has 
much  to  do  with  the  position  of  the  jaw  and  its  paths  of  movement. 
The  sHght  laxity  of  the  ligaments,  and  the  compressibility  of  the  tissues 
intervening  between  the  bones  and  the  varying  pull  of  the  muscles  allow 
some  slight  latitude  in  the  paths  pursued. 

The  Teeth. — The  jaws  are  equipped  with  the  teeth  in  two  opposed 
series  which  serve  as  specialized  organs  in  the  mechanical  subdivision 
of  the  food.  As  the  armament  for  the  fixed  and  moveable  elements  of 
masticating  apparatus  they  are  brought  into  functional  relation  by  the 
muscles  operating  the  mandible.  In  the  typical  or  ideal  denture 
they  are  of  such  form  and  arrangement  as  to  best  subserve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  masticatory  function. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  various  relations  which  the  teeth  have 
during  the  functional  activity  of  the  mechanism,  and  to  see  how  its  ends 
are  best  subserved  by  their  form  and  arrangement,  it  will  first  be  neces- 
sary to  study  the  teeth  of  each  jaw  separately,  particularly  with  regard 
to  their  occlusal  surfaces.  Then,  as  the  position  of  occlusion  is  the 
ultimate  one  toward  which  the  mandible  tends  in  all  its  masticatory 
efforts,  it  will  be  necessary  to  study  the  relative  position  of  these  morsal 
surfaces  when  the  teeth  are  in  occlusion,  and  then  their  relation  during 
the  masticatory  movements  of  the  mandible  may  be  understood.  In- 
asmuch as  we  are  considering  them  as  mechanical  appliances  solely, 
no  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  their  anatomy  except  as  it  concerns 
this  matter. 

As  viewed  from  their  occlusal  surf  aces,  the  teeth  (Figs.  212  and  213), 
are  seen  to  be  arranged  in  the  jaws  in  two  arch-shaped  series  of  sixteen 
teeth  each.  ^  The  outline  of  the  arch  in  general  is  that  of  a  parabola. 
While  it  varies  considerably  within  the  limits  of  the  normal,  as  will  be 
seen  under  the  head  of  Temperament,  its  form  is  related  to  several  other 
variable  factors  to  be  considered  conjointly  later  in  this  chapter,  and 
variations  in  this  particular  may  occur  which  are  not  at  the  expense  of 
the  mechamcal  effectiveness  of  the  apparatus.  The  arch  outline  is 
largely  determined  by  the  position  of  the  individual  teeth,  but  is  afi'ected 
by  their  size— both  actual  and  relative— and  their  shape.  The  freneral  pro- 
portion existing  between  the  size  and  form  of  the  individual  teetli  in  either 
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ihe  upper  or  the  lower  series  is  fairly  constant.  Slight  variations  occur, 
but  as  they  are  more  important  from  a  cosmetic  than  from  a  functional 
standpoint,  they  will  not  be  considered  here.  The  proportion  between 
the  corresponding  teeth  of  the  upper  and  lower  series  of  any  denture  is 
also  practically  constant,  the  individual  teeth  in  one  jaw  being  nearly 
always  associated  with  those  of  corresponding  size  and  shape  in  the  other. 
This  will  be  seen  more  clearly  when  their  occlusion  is  discussed. 


FiQ.  212 


Occlusal  surfaces  of  the  upper  teeth. 


Fig.  213 


Occlusal  surfaces  of  the  lower,  teeth. 


The  outlines  of  the  upper  and  lower  arches  correspond  in  shape  in 
order  that  the  teeth  may  be  opposed  throughout  their  series,  except  that 
the  upper  is  slightly  larger  and  overhangs  the  lower  externally.;,  ihis 
difference  in  size  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  fixed  base  shall  present  a 
sufficiently  large  surface  for  contact  during  the  excursions  of  the  move- 
able arm  and  it  is  extended  in  the  direction  of  these  movements,  i  his 
is  due  to  the  greater  size  of  the  upper  teeth  and  the  greater  segmental 
form  of  the  arch:  both  the  overhanging  and  difference  in  size  decrease 
from  the  median  line  backward. 
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The  teeth  of  each  arch  (Figs.  212  and  213),  are  seen  to  present  an 
unbroken  series  of  occlusal  surfaces  extending  from  the  terminal  molar 
on  one  side  to  that  on  the  other.  Besides  giving  greater  surface  area 
for  masticatory  purposes,  this  approximal  contact  provides  a  mutual 
support  for  the  teeth  which  is  of  great  value.  When  the  character  of 
man's  food  is  remembered,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  provision  is  also 
of  some  importance  for  the  protection  against  injury  of  the  soft  tissues 
of  the  interproximal  space. 

The  teeth  are  divided  into  four  classes  anatomically,  and  their  func- 
tions as  mechanical  instruments  more  or  less  correspond  to  this  division. 
As  viewed  from  their  occlusal  surfaces,  (Figs.  212  and  213),  it  will  be 
noted  they  are  well-shaped  for  their  several  offices.  The  incisors  are 
designed  to  cut  off  definitely  sized  masses  of  food,  and  their  morsal  sur- 
face is  in  the  form  of  a  broad  blade,  the  labial  and  lingual  surfaces 
meeting  at  an  angle  at  the  incisal  edge.  The  canines  in  the  lower 
animals  serve  largely  for  prehension — to  pierce  and  hold  the  more 
resistent  food,  and  among  the  carnivora  to  guide  the  lower  jaw 
into  place.  In  man  these  functions  are  largely  rudimentary,  the 
tooth  being  intermediate  in  function  between  the  incisors  and 
bicuspids.  It  has  a  double  blade  ending  in  a  well  defined  point. 
The  bicuspids,  as  their  name  implies,  have  two  cusps,  and  are 
intermediate  between  the  canines  and  molars.  While  their  func- 
tion is  ^  largely  to  crush  and  press  the  food,  they  participate  in 
trituration,  which  is  the  characteristic  office  of  the  molars.  The  greater 
sharpness  of  their  cusps  fits  them  more  for  piercing  than  for  grinding. 
The  molars  are  the  grinding  teeth  proper,  for  which  their  tuberculated 
surfaces  are  well  designed.  The  cusps  alternate  with  fossfe  and 
grooves,  and  are  joined  by  ridges  which  afford  a  surface  most  effective 
for  trituration  as  will  be  seen  later. 

It  will  be  observed  of  the  molar  and  bicuspid  series  of  cusps  and 
depressions  of  each  jaw,  that  as  they  are  higher  and  larger  anteriorly, 
they  are  smaller  and  shorter  as  the  distal  end  is  approached,  so  also 
there  is  a  diminution  in  the  distance  between  them  both  mesio-distally 
and  bucco-lingually. 

^  The  Occlusion  of  the  Teeth.— When  the  ideal  or  typical  denture  is 
viewed  in  occlusion,  (Fig.  214),  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  definite 
mutual  relation  of  the  occlusal  surfaces  of  the  teeth.  It  will  be  observed 
that  there^  are  two  different  types  of  occlusion— first,  that  correspond- 
mg  to  the  mcisors  and  canines,  in  which  the  morsal  edges  do  not  meet 
end  to  end,  but  those  of  the  lower  teeth  rest  upon  the  lingual  surfaces  of 
the  upper;  and  second,  that  corresponding  to  the  molar  and  bicuspid 
teeth,  where  considered  collectively  their  cusps  are  either  received  into 
fossae  or  depressions  in  the  occlusal  surface  of  the  opposing-  series 
or  overlap  the  buccal  or  lingual  surface  of  their  opponent.^  It  is 
notable  that  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  central  incisors  and  the 
upper  third  molars,  each  tooth  is  opposed  by  portions  of  two  others. 
1  his  provision  serves  to  dissipate  the  force  of  impact  in  occlusion, 
and  tends  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  denture;   for  with  this 
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arrangement  the  loss  of  a  tooth  in  one  arch  does  not  mean  the  loss 
of  a  tooth  in  the  other  through  lack  of  antagonism. 


The  Occlusion  of  the  Incisors— The  typical  occlusion  for  the  incisors 
is  shown  in  Fig.  215,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  upper  mcisors 
overhang  the  lower  for  about  one  third  their  labial  surfaces.  This 


Fig.  215 


Occlusion  of  the  incisor  teeth.    (Fro™  photo^aph  of  specimen  No.  4237,  Wistar  Institute 

of  Anatomy.) 

relation  is  spoken  of  as  the  normal  overbite  of  the  if  ^^or  teeth  and  ob- 
a  ns  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases.    The  -"8  ^^°.^"^,^^.  /^^.^^^ 
axes  of  the  upper  and  lower  incisors  differs  much  in  ^n^^^^i  T  '  var  e 
£  seen  under  Temperament,  and  the  contact  between  the  two  varies 
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in  consequence.  In  some  the  angle  is  so  obtuse  that  there  is  con- 
siderable contact  between  the  labial  surface  of  the  lower  and  the 
lingual  surface  of  the  upper  incisors.  The  size  of  the  arch  of  the  upper 
may  be  so  great  that  the  lower  teeth  are  not  in  contact  with  the  upper  in 
the  position  of  occlusion,  only  coming  in  contact  when  the  lower  jaw  is 
protruded  in  incision.  The  so  called  "edge-to-edge"  bite  of  the 
incisors,  which  is  seen  in  those  temperaments  in  which  the  over- 
bite has  been  short  and  the  teeth  have  worn,  or  have  been 
originally  erupted  in  this  position  (Fig.  216,  B),  is  within  the  range  of 
the  normal  but  is  a  less  effective  mechanical  arrangement  for  incision. 


Fio.  216 


B  C 

Occlusion  of  the  incisor  teeth.    A.  Normal  overbite;    B.  Edge-to-edge  bite;    C.  Upper 
incisors  distal  to  lower.  (Grevers.) 

The  condition  presented  by  Fig.  216,  C,  in  which  the  upper  in- 
incisors  occlude  lingually  to  the  lower  is  less  effective  still,  because 
the  lower  jaw  cannot  move  backward  to  bring  the  teeth  into  contact. 

In  a  typical  denture  Balkwill '  has  pointed  out  with  regard  to  the 
scissors-like  action  of  the  front  teeth,  that  as  they  are  wedge  shaped, 
he  "expected  to  find  the  angle  of  the  wedge  equally  divided  by  the 
circleof  motion,  which  would  give  the  greatest  dividing  power,"  but  this 
is  not  the  case.  The  angle  of  the  wedge  points  more  outward  in  the 
upper  and  inward  in  the  lower,  and  he  reminds  us  that  in  closing  the 
teeth,  there  is  a  backward  as  well  as  an  upward  motion.  Burchard 
has  pointed  out  the  effect  of  this  motion  upon  the  direction  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  teeth  during  closure  of  the  jaw;  that  unless  there  were  a  back- 
ward movement  at  the  same  time  the  effect  would  be  to  drive  the  upper 
incisors  forward.  Constant  has  shown  that  the  direction  of  impact 
m  ordinary  closing  is  almost  vertical. 

The  Occlusion  of  the  Bicuspids  and  Molars.— The  bicuspids  and  mo- 
lars on  each  side  viewed  collectively  (Fig.  219),  may  be  considered  as 
consisting  of  a  series  of  cones  or  cusps  alternating  with  fossae  or  de- 
pressions, and  so  fitted  together  when  the  teeth  are  in  occlusion  that  the 
tossEe  receive  cusps  of  the  opposing  teeth.  The  inner  line  of  cusps  of 
the  upper  are  received  into  the  fossJB  between  the  outer  and  inner  cusps 

3  Odontolomcal  Society  of  Great  Britian.  Vol.  v..  p.  133. 

Naked  Eye  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Teeth,  p.,  187, 
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Flo.  217 


Occlusion  of  the  molars  and  bicuspid  teeth,  external  view.   (From  photograph  of 
specimen  In  possession  of  Dr.  K.  A.Peeso.) 


FiQ.  218 
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of  the  lower  (Fig.  218),  the  outer  Hne  of  cusps  of  the  lower  being  corres- 
pondingly received  into  fossfe  in  the  upper  (Fig.  217).  Thus  the  lin- 
gual cusp  of  the  first  upper  bicuspid  (Fig.  218),  is  received,  between  the 
buccal  and  lingual  cusps  of  the  lower  bicuspids,  the  point  of  the  cusp 
corresponding  to  the  line  between  the  mesial  marginal  ridge  of  the  sec- 
ond and  distal  marginal  ridge  of  the  first.  Similarly,  the  lingual  cusp 
of  the  second  upper  bicuspid  is  received  at  the  line  of  contact  between 
the  marginal  ridges  of  the  second  lower  bicuspid  and  first  molar.  The 
mesio-lingual  cusp  of  the  first  upper  molar  fits  into  the  central  fossa  of  the 
first  lower  molar, while  the  disto-lingual  cusp  occupies  a  position  in  relation 


Fro.  219 


Occlusion  of  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth,  occlusal  View.   Lines  are  drawn  from  the 

nressro.'J'nf.'  l?^""  ^''^  corresponding  de- 

TZZ  T  '^""""^  Pi^otograph  of  specimen  in  possession  of  Dr.  F. 

A.  Feeso.  Same  as  Figs.  217  and  218. 

with  the  adjoining  marginal  ridges  of  the  first  and  second  lower  molar 
teeth  2.  e.,  in  the  depression  between  the  disto-lingual  and  buccal  of  the 
first  lower  molar  and  mesio-lingual  and  mesio-buccal  of  the  second 
lower  molar.  The  second  upper  molar  occludes  similarly  with  the  lower 
second  and  third  mo  ars,  while  the  third  upper  molar  varies  in  this  re- 

?hi?  to'oVh  7"'  "  '^"^"^1  ^"«P'  "->-lly  found  on 

lower  mlr"^'''  "''''^^'^^  ^'""P^"'  ^^^^^      the  third 

The  buccal  cusps  of  the  lower  are  received  into  the  fossjp  and  depres- 

first  loter^b^"  f'^'     Y'^^'-'  ^^'^^  ''''^    ^he  buccal  cipo^X 

ThTr«t    n  "iai-g'"al  ndge  of  the  first  bicuspid  (Fiff  n^) 

Jes  r  ; I'ke  a  cup-shaped  depression  than  any  which'succelin"  h  ^ 
derressionbetweenT^^^^     bicuspid  has  ts  buccal  cusp  received  in  the 
epression  between  the  buccal  and  lingual  cusps  of  both  upper  bicuspids, 
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its  point  being  in  definite  relation  with  their  adjacent  marginal  ridges. 
The  mesio-buccal  cusp  of  the  first  lower  molar  rests  in  relation  with 
the  adjoining  marginal  ridges  of  the  first  upper  molar  and  the  second 
bicuspid,  while  the  large  buccal  cusp  is  received  in  the  central  fossa  of 
the  first  upper  molar.    The  disto-buccal  cusp  of  the  first  lower  molar, 
which  is  present  in  50  per  cent,  of  cases,  is  usually  so  distally  located 
that  it  shares  with  the  mesio-buccal  cusp  of  the  second  lower  molar  the 
space  between  the  cusps  of  the  first  and  second  upper  molars  and  is  in 
contact  with  their  adjacent  marginal  ridges;  or  it  is  forced  to  the  lingual 
to  be  lost  in  the  distal  marginal  ridge.    The  mesio-buccal  cusp  of  the 
second  lower  molar  has  just  been  located,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
tooth  is  similarly  related  to  the  upper  first  and  second  molars  as  the 
first  molar  is  to  its  two  antagonists.    The  third  lower  molar  varies  so 
in  form  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  its  typical  occlusion,  ihe 
two  types  most  commonly  seen  (Broomell)^  are  those  with  four  or  five 
cusps  respectively,  the  occlusion  being  similar  to  the  molars  already 
described  with  regard  to  the  mesio-buccal  and  buccal  cusps  in  either 
case,  while  where  the  fifth  cusp  is  present,  it  occludes  simply  with  the 
distal  portion  of  the  upper  molar. 

The  buccal  cusps  of  the  upper  molars  and  bicuspids  are  sharper 
than  the  corresponding  lingual  cusps  (Fig.  220).    They  are  related  to 

Fig.  220 


section  through  upper  and  lower  teeth  in  occlusion,  showin.  relative  height  and  sharpness  of 

buccal  and  lingual  cusps.    (Uryer  j 

the  lower  teeth  as  follows:  (Fig.  217.)  That  of  the  first  bicuspid  is  re- 
ceived in  the  groove  between  the  buccal  cusps  of  the  lower  bicuspids  and 
?o  the  buccal  side  of  the  teeth.  That  of  the  second  corresponds  to  the 
pice  between  the  buccal  cusp  of  tlje  second  lower  bicuspid  and  mesi  - 
buccal  of  the  first  lower  molar.  The  mesio-buccal  of  the  first  upper 
molar  ifrLei  in  the  buccal  groove  of  the  first  lower  molar,  the  dis  o- 
buccTcusp  occupying  the  disto-buccal  groove,  where  the  lower  molar 

^  Proomell:  Aoatomy  and  Histology  of  the  Mputh  and  Teeth. 
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has  five  cusps,  or  the  space  between  the  second  molar  and  the  first,  where 
it  has  four.  The  buccal  cusps  of  the  second  upper  molar  occlude  so  sim- 
ilarly to  those  of  the  first  that  they  require  no  mention,  while  the  two 
buccal  cusps  of  the  third  likewise  similarly  occlude,  except  where  the 
lower  molar  has  no  disto-buccal  cusp  when  only  its  last  cusp  is  in  re- 
lation with  the  distal  surface  of  the  lower  tooth. 

As  to  the  lingual  cusps  of  the  lower  teeth  (Fig.  218),  they  are  in  general 
smaller  and  more  pointed  (Fig.  220),  than  the  buccal.  A  marked  excep- 
tion exists  in  the  case  of  the  first  lower  bicuspid  whose  lingual  cusp  is 
frequently  so  rudimentary  as  to  be  represented  only  by  a  ridge  of  enamel; 
the  second  is  sometimes  similarly  formed.  BonwilP  has  pointed 
out  the  lack  of  function  of  this  cusp  of  the  first  bicuspid,  which  fact 
will  be  seen  more  clearly  when  the  functions  of  the  teeth  are  described. 
When  present  this  cusp  is  in  relation  only  with  the  mesial  slant  of  the 
lingual  cusp  of  the  first  upper  bicuspid.  The  lingual  cusp  of  the  second 
is  lingually  placed  to  the  space  between  the  lingual  cusps  of  the  two 
upper  bicuspids,  while  the  mesio-lingual  cusp  of  the  first  lower  molar  is 
similarly  placed  between  the  first  molar  and  second  bicuspid.  The 
disto-lingual  cusp  corresponds  in  position  with  the  lingual  groove  of  the 
first  upper  molar.  The  lingual  cusps  of  the  second  molar  are  similarly 
related  to  the  first  and  second  upper  molars,  and  this  is  likewise  fre- 
quently true  for  the  third  lower  molar,  with  the  exception  of  its  disto- 
lingual  cusp,  which,  having  no  groove  with  which  to  be  in  relation, 
touches  only  the  distal  incline  of  the  single  lingual  cusp  of  the  upper 
wisdom  tooth. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  cusps  received  into  fossae  are  the  more 
rounded,  that  the  cusps  which  overlap  are  the  sharper  and  the  smaller 
(Fig.  220.) 

In  the  upper  jaw  it  is  noted  that  the  fossae  are  separated  antero-pos- 
teriorly  or  mesio-distally  by  the  transverse  ridges  of  the  bicuspids  and 
by  the  mesial  marginal  and  oblique  ridges  of  the  molars.  These  ridges 
are  received  by  the  grooves  separating  the  buccal  cusps  of  the  lower  teeth. 
The  lower  fossa?  and  depressions  which  receive  the  lingual  cusps  of  the 
upper  series  are  similarly  separated,  and  these  ridges  are  received  into 
the  grooves  separating  the  lingual  cusps  of  the  upper  teeth  (Fig.  219.) 
It  IS  evident  that  in  order  to  move  the  jaw  in  any  direction  it  must  be 
depressed  to  disengage  the  cusps  from  these  fossie. 

The  actual  height  of  the  cusps  and  the  corresponding  depth  of  the 
fossae  vary  greatly  in  different  individuals  and  will  be  discussd  later 
under  the  head  of  Temperament.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  however 
that  this  variable  factor  is  one  of  that  related  group  which  will  be  con- 
sidered later  in  this  chapter.  BonwilP  has  stated  that  there  is  an 
almost  constant  relation  between  the  overbite  of  the  incisors  and  the 
length  ot  the  cusps  of  the  bicupids  and  molar  teeth.  (Fig.  221  )  Where 
the  overbite  is  considerable,  the  molars  and  bicuspids  will  usually  be 

he?mn^.f°'''''  '''^^  '']'P''  ^^'^  overhanging  of  the  buccal  cusps  of 
the  upper  being  an  index  of  their  length,  while  short  cusps  are  associated 

'  American  System  of  Dentistry,  Vol.  ii.,  p  495.  >  Ibid.,  p.  488. 
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with  a  small  amount  of  overbite.  In  either  event  the  cusps  grow 
proportionally  shorter  from  before  backward.    While  this  proportion 


Fig.  221 


Diagram  showing  typical  proportion  between  cusp  length  and  overbite.    Modified  from  Bonwill. 

is  fairly  constant  for  typical  dentures,  many  instances  of  a  departure 
from  it  are  found.  A  denture  conforming  closely  to  the  description  of  the 
typical  denture  in  every  particular  except  this,  is  shown  in  Fig.  222. 
The  canine  tooth  occupies  a  position  between  the  incisors  and  the 


Fio.  222 


Denture  typical  in  other  respects  exhibiting  disproportion  between  cusp  length  and  overbite. 
It  wUl  be  nS  that  the  cusps  of  the  first  molar  are  much  worn  as  this  is  oldest  tooth  m  mouth. 
(From  photograph  of  specimen  from  Dr.  Cryer's  collection.) 

masticating  teeth  and  hence  is  intermediate  in  the  character  of  its  oc- 
clusion.   Where  from  the  shape  of  the  arch  it  continues  the  hne  of  the 
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molars  and  bicuspids,  it  partakes  more  of  their  type  of  occlusion,  and 
its  overbite  corresponds  to  the  overlapping  of  the  molar  and  bicuspid 
cusps  and  is  proportioned  to  them  in  this  regard.  When  its  position  is 
more  in  the  line  of  the  incisors,  it  partakes  of  their  type  of  occlusion,  its 
overbite  corresponding  with  theirs,  while  if  it  is  intermediate  in  posi- 
tion, it  participates  in  the  character  of  both  types  of  occlusion. 

This  relation  of  cusp  length  and  overbite  is  another  of  the  related 
variations  to  be  discussed  presently.  When  the  overbite  and  cusp 
length  are  not  thus  proportioned  the  condition  may  be  referred  to  as 
abnormal. 

We  next  come  to  discuss  some  peculiarities  of  the  occlusion  of  the 
bicuspid  and  molar  teeth,  which  are  so  closely  related  to  the  manner  of 
movement  of  the  mandible  and  have  so  important  a  bearing  upon  the 
efficiency  of  these  teeth  as  masticatory  organs,  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  the  movements  of  which  the  lower  jaw  is  capable  in 
order  to  understand  the  functional  significance  of  these  characteristics. 
If  a  curved  line  be  drawn  touching  the  summits  of  the  buccal  cusps  of 
the  upper  teeth  from  canine  to  third  molar,  it  will  more  or  less  accurately 
correspond  to  the  arc  of  a  circle  with  its  convexity  downward.  (Fig. 

Fig.  223 


Diagram  iUustrating  the  "compensating  curve."  or  the  "Curve  of  Spee." 

2230  The  upper  lingual  cusps  will  be  found  to  occupy  a  similar  line  and 
^rl'^^'^l  .''^  correspond  also  to  the  arc  of  a 

f  \u    ^''."^l'*/^"      to  be  attributed  to  differences  in  the  level 
the  ^Ivpo  ^i?'*^^"  axes  as  they  are  placed  in 

hat  ofT.  ^^""'^P^?.^^^  inchned  toward  the  median  line  of  the  denture, 
distal  to  l'""''"'.  ^'^'P'"^  ^'^"^  practically  vertical,  while  the  teeth 
lonl  axe.  ,-n     ^  ''f  ^^^^^       '^'^  bone  and  have  their 

ower  kw  ;."^>'ned  away  from  the  median  line.    In  the 

series  beTn.  T'fTu-'l^  «"--essive  cusps  of  the 

•fe  placed  at  higher  levels  m  each  direction  from  the  mesial  cusps 
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of  the  first  molar  which  marks  tlic  lowest  portion  of  the  curve.  (Fig.  223.) 
This  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  "compensating  curve"  of  the  molars 
and  bicuspids,  and  also  as  the  "Curve  of  Spec,"  by  whom  it  is 
described.^  This  curve  varies  considerably  in  different  individuals. 
In  its  most  ideal  form,  if  continued  in  a  projection  of  the  jaw  upon  the 
vertical  sagittal  plane,  it  touches  the  anterior  face  of  the  articular  surface 
of  the  condyle.  (Fig.  224.)  It  more  frequently  passes  posterior  to  this 
than  anterior.  In  typical  dentures  its  form  has  a  definite  relation  to  two 
of  their  characteristics  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  viz.,  the 
length  of  the  cusps  of  the  teeth,  and  the  path  which  the  condyles  pursue 
in  the  forward  excursion  of  the  jaw.  The  relation  existing  between  the 
curve  and  these  two  factors  may  be  stated  thus:  the  longer  the  cusps  of 
the  molars  and  bicuspids  the  shorter  will  be  the  radius  of  this  curve, 
and  the  shorter  the  cusps  the  longer  will  be  its  radius;  also,  the  greater 


Fig.  224 


The  "Curve  of  Spee."  Line  passing  through  anterior  face  of  condyle.  (From  a  photograph  of 
a  specimen  in  the  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy.) 

the  inclination  of  the  glenoid  fossa?  and  hence  the  greater  the  angle  be- 
tween the  path  of  the  condyles  and  the  horizontal,  the  less  will  be  the 
radius  of  this  curve,  while  the  more  nearly  horizontal  is  the  path  of  the 
condyles  in  their  forward  movement,  the  longer  will  be  the  radius  of 
the  compensating  curve.  To  understand  the  bearing  of  this  feature 
of  the  occlusal  surfaces  of  the  bicuspid  and  molar  teeth  upon  the 
forward  excursion  of  the  jaw,  let  us  see  what  takes  place  if  this  inove- 
ment  occurs  and  the  lower  teeth  maintain  contact  with  the  upper,  snnply 
sliding  forward  over  their  occlusal  surfaces.  It  must  be  evident  that 
the  path  of  the  jaw  would  be  determined  during  this  movement  by  the 
condyles  and  fosste  posteriorly  and  by  the  teeth  anteriorly.  The  object 
which  this  arrangement  serves  is  that  all  of  the  bicuspid  and  molar 
teeth  shall  be  in  contact  within  a  certain  range  of  the  forward  and  back- 
ward movement  of  the  mandible.  It  likewise  provides  that  when  the 
mandible  is  elevated  into  contact  with  the  upper  jaw  not  too  far  tor- 


I  "Die  Verschiebungsbahn  dv.ft  Unterkicf^rs  am  SchiiJel." 
u.  Physiol,  1890. 


K.  Grnf  v.  Spee;  Arch.  f.  Anat. 
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ward  of  the  position  of  occhision,  the  lower  teeth  may  simultaneously 
strike  their  opponents  and  be  able  to  preserve  a  sliding  contact  with 
them  in  the  retraction  of  the  jaw  to  the  position  of  occlusion. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  position  of  the  lower  jaw  at  any  time 
when  the  teeth  are  in  contact  is  determined  anteriorly  by  this  contact  of 
the  teeth,  and  posteriorly  by  the  glenoid  fossa  upon  which  the  condyle 
rests.  Its  path,  therefore,  during  a  sliding  contact  of  the  teeth,  would  be 
determined  anteriorly  by  the  teeth  and  posteriorly  by  the  fossae  over 
which  the  condyles  move.  That  there  must  be  a  correspondence  be- 
tween these  is  evident.  In  order  to  understand  how  it  is  possible  for 
this  sliding  contact  of  the  teeth  to  take  place,  and  for  sake  of  simplicity 
in  description,  let  us  suppose  that  the  opposed  surfaces  are  smooth  in- 
stead of  being  broken  up  into  cusps  and  fosste.  (Fig.  224.) 

In  order  that  the  lower  teeth  may  slide  upon  the  upper  and  the  con- 
tact be  interrupted  at  no  point,  the  sliding  surfaces  must  be  either  per- 
fectly flat  or  represent  a  curved  plane,  a  section  of  which  would  be  the  arc 
of  a  circle.  These  are  the  only  two  kinds  of  surfaces  between  which  a 
sliding  contact  could  take  place.  In  the  former  case  the  sliding  body 
moves  in  a  straight  line,  in  the  latter  in  the  arc  of  a  circle.  That 
the  condyle  must  move  in  a  path  harmonious  with  that  pursued  by  the 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  becomes  evident  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
jaw  moves  as  a  whole.  Where  the  sliding  surfaces  are  planes  and  the 
jaw  moves  in  a  straight  line,  the  condyle  moves  in  a  line  parallel  to  this 
or  identical  with  it.  When  they  correspond  to  the  arc  of  a  circle,  the 
condyle  moves  also  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  its  path  concentric  with  or 
identical  with  it.  If  this  did  not  occur  the  sliding  contact  between  the 
teeth  would  be  interrupted. 

We  find  therefore  that  when  the  general  line  of  the  teeth  is  that  of 
the  arc  of  a  circle,  that  portion  of  the  fossa  over  which  the  condyle  slides 
is  likewise  an  arc  which  is  either  identical  or  concentric.  And  the 
more  nearly  the  plane  of  the  teeth  approaches  a  straight  line  or  an 
arc  with  an  infinite  radius,  the  more  nearly  straight  is  the  floor  of  the 
fossa.  These  two  associated  and  related  characteristics  vary  therefore 
in  individuals.  With  a  well  defined  curve  of  the  molars  and  bicuspids 
there  must  be  a  corresponding  slant  of  the  glenoid  fossjeto  permit  the 
condyles  to  descend  as  the  jaw  sweeps  round  this  curve,  while  where 
they  are  more  nearly  in  a  straight  line  and  the  jaw  may  move  the  more 
bodily  forward,  the  fossae  do  not  incline  downward  so  much  but  permit 
the  condyles  to  go  more  horizontally  forward. 

The  addition  of  cusps  to  the  surface  of  the  teeth  complicates  very 
much  this  sliding  contact.  In  fact  the  surfaces  do  not  slide  as  such,  but 
the  points  of  the  cusps  of  the  lower  teeth  glide  upon  the  fossaj  of  the 
upper.  We  have  already  seen  that  from  before  backward  the  cusps  o-et 
proportionately  shorter  and,  of  course,  the  fossffi  into  which  they  Jre 
received  are  proportionately  shallower.  As  the  mandible  is  moved  for- 
m  Jncm^r  separating  thejaws,  orof rotatingthe 

Tnro  h  if  ^'^^^^^r^^  ^^^'^  P^^'^^"^  *h^°"Sh  the  condyles.  This 

IS  produced  by  the  lower  buccal  cusps  sliding  upon  the  anterior  walls  of 
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their  fossae,  while  the  fossae  in  the  lower  teeth  containing  the  lingual 
cusps  of  the  upper  teeth  slide  upon  them.  This  provision  keeps  the 
cusps  in  contact  during  the  forward  movement,  until  the  incisors  come 
into  action,  and  where  the  normal  overbite  exists,  the  lower  centrals  then 
slide  down  the  lingual  surface  of  the  upper  incisors  and  separate  the 
distal  teeth.  Usually  when  the  incisors  are  edge-to-edge,  all  the  teeth 
distal  to  them  are  out  of  contact. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  the  buccal  cusps  of  the 
lower  teeth  and  the  lingual  cusps  of  the  upper  are  the  ones  which  it  is  most 
important  should  conform  to  the  compensating  curve,  since  they  are 
in  contact  with  the  fossae.  One  of  the  commonest^  variations  from 
this  typical  arrangement  which  will  be  observed,  is  that  in  which  the  distal 
cusps  of  the  upper  molars  are  below  the  curve  mentioned,  the  long  axes 


Fig,  225 


Fig.  226 


The  "Curve  of  Spee."  Short  cusps  and 
long  curve.  Line  passing  through  anterior 
face  of  condyle.  (Specimen  No.  4237,  Wis- 
tar  Institute  of  Anatomy.) 


The  "Curve  of  Spee."  Short  cusps  and 
long  curve.  Line  passing  distal  to  anterior 
face  of  condyle.  (From  photograph  of 
specimen  No.  800,  Wistar  Institute  of 
Anatomy.) 


of  the  teeth  being  almost  vertical.  (Fig.  214.)  In  such  cases  if  the  ]aws 
are  typical  in  other  respects  the  mesio-buccal  cusps  will  be  found  more 
or  less  worn  down  to  conform  to  the  general  plan,  the  disto-buccal  re- 
maining unworn  because  they  occupy  space  between  the  lower  teeth 
and  not  in  their  buccal  grooves.  ,     ,  j 

Another  characteristic  of  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth  may  be  observed 
in  Fig  227  and  228  in  which  it  may  be  seen  that  their  buccal  ^  and 
lingual  cusps  are  not  on  the  same  level,  the  buccal  cusps  occupying  a 
higher  relative  position  as  we  proceed  backward  from  the  first  bicus- 
pid. In  the  upper  jaw  the  lingual  cusp  of  the  first  bicuspid  is  usually 
higher  than  the  buccal,  the  cusps  of  the  second  bicuspid  being  either  on 
the  same  level  or  the  buccal  being  a  little  higher.  (Fig  227.)  The  buccal 
cuspsofthe  first  molar  are  successively  higher  than  the  hngual,  aTid  his 
continues  until  we  find  those  of  the  third  molar  relatively  highest  of 
all  (Fig  227.)  This  condition  obtains  also  in  the  lower  jaw.  _  {rig. 
228  )  It  is  partly  due  to  an  actual  anatomical  difference  m  the 
height  of  the  cusps  as  the  tooth  is  viewed  out  of  the  niouth  and  partly 
due  to  the  increasing  inclination  of  the  long  axes  of  the  teeth  in  the 
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alveolar  process.    This  is  another  of  the  related  factors  subsefjuently 

Via.  227 


Upper  and  lower  bicuspid  and  molar  teeth,  side  view,  showing  relative  height  of  bucca 
and  lingual  cusps  of  upper  teeth.  (From  photograph  of  a  specimen  in  the  Wistar  Institute  of 
Anatomy.) 

Fig.  228 


Lower  bicuspid  and  molar  teeth,  front  view,  showing  relative  height  of  buccal  and  lingual 

cusps.  Same  mandible  as  Fig.  227.  (From  photograph  of  a  specimen  in  the  Wistar  Institute  of 
Anatomy.) 

to  be  considered  and  varies  with  the  path  of  the  condyle  That  this 
condition  provides  for  the  contact  of  the  cusps  in  the  lateral  excursion 
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of  the  jaw  has  been  well  brought  out  by  Walker'  (Fig.  230.)  When 
the  jaw  is  moved  to  one  side  with  the  teeth  sliding  in  contact  it  rotates 
about  a  vertical  axis  passing  through  the  condyle  on  that  side,  the 
opposite  condyle  moving  inward,  forward,  and  downward.  On  the 
side  toward  which  the  movement  is  taking  place,  the  rounded  buccal 
and  the  lingual  cusps  of  the  lower  teeth  slide  upon  and  come  in  contact 
with  the  buccal  and  lingual  cusps,  respectively,  of  the  upper  teeth. 


Fig.  229 


i  \  \  \ 

Diagrammatic  view  of  the  relative  height  of  the  buccal  and  lingual  cusps  of  the  molar  and 
bicuspid  teeth.  (Walker.) 

On  the  opposite  side  the  high  buccal  of  the  lower  teeth  slide  up  and 
come  in  contact  with  the  high  hngual  of  the  upper  teeth,  which  is 
rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  jaw  is  depressed  on  that  side.  li'^ 
the  condyle  simply  moved  forward  instead  of  downward  as  well,  the 
buccal  and  lingual  cusps  might  be  of  the  same  height  and  this  same  re- 
lation of  the  cusps  would  obtain,  but  as  it  moves  downward  the  outer 
cusps  have  to  be  higher  in  order  that  there  shall  be  compensation  for 

Fig.  230 


Diagram  illustrating  contact  of  cusps  in  lateral  excursion  of  the  mandible.  Section 
through  jaw.s  at  position  of  second  molar.  OP,  line  touching  lingual  cusps  of  upper  molars; 
L  R,  line  touching  buccal  cusps  of  upper  molars;  S  T  line  touching  buccal  cusps  of  lower 
molars,  showing  the  downward  movement  of  the  mandible  on  the  right  side  necessary  for  contact 
of  the  cusps. 

the  rotation  of  the  jaw  about  a  horizontal  axis  passing  through  the 
stationary  condyle. 

This  provision  serves  to  balance  the  masticating  force  and  prevent 
overstrain  when  the  jaws  are  in  occlusion  in  the  lateral  position.  It 
provides  contact  of  the  teeth  on  both  sides  to  resist  the  strain  exerted 
by  the  pairs  of  levators  which  have  simultaneously  contracted.  With 

1  The  Dental  Cosmos.  Vol.  xxxix.,  p.  789. 
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artificial  dentures  this  condition  may  be  imitated  to  advantage  for  a 
purpose  to  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
the  movement  of  the  jaw  forward  or  from  side  to  side  there  are  a  series 
of  cones  which  may  be  applied  to  the  food,  the  series  of  cones  or  depres- 
sions so  alternating  and  being  so  arranged  in  each  jaw  that  within  a 
certain  range  of  movement  the  whole  series  of  cones  may  be  in  contact 
with  opposing  surfaces  of  some  sort.  The  immense  functional  value 
of  this  is  obvious,  and  it  is  also  apparent  that  this  provision  tends 
toward  preventing  overstrain  and  undue  shock  upon  the  denture. 

In  exerting  the  force  by  which  the  food  is  crushed,  the  jaw  moves  to 
what  has  been  called  the  position  of  occlusion,  from  the  various  positions 
which  it  has  assumed  in  biting  through  the  food  placed  between  the 
teeth.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  food  may  be  crushed  in 
such  movements.  It  may  be  done  by  the  action  of  a  cone-shaped  point 
not  closely  fitting  its  opposing  surface,  which  is  applied  to  the  food  and 
acts  as  a  dividing  wedge;  or  the  cone  may  be  received  into  a  depression 
which  it  closely  fits,  the  food  being  simply  crushed  as  between  two  plane 
surfaces,  or  the  cone  may  not  fit  the  depression,  there  being  space  or 
spaces  for  the  crushed  food  to  escape,  the  cone  in  the  depression  acting 
somewhat  as  a  pestle  in  a  mortar.  Two  closely  fitting  plane  or 
curved  surfaces,  when  the  force  between  them  is  exerted  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  surfaces,  do  not  act  well  for  crushing  except  for  rather  brittle 
substances.  But  if  in  addition  to  their  approximation  they  slide  upon 
each  other,  the  crushing  effect  is  increased. 

A  cusp  received  into  an  accurately  fitting  depression  does  not  possess 
the  greatest  efficiency  for  crushing.  Clearance  spaces  must  be  provided. 
During  the  operation  of  the  denture  as  the  food  is  pressed  toward  the 
buccal  and  lingual  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  grooves  between  the  cusps 
and  the  interdental  spaces  are  provided  for  clearance.  Grooves  run 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  depressions  in  the  bicuspid  and  molar 
teeth,  and  the  chief  clearance  channels  are  located  between  the 
buccal  cusps  of  the  upper  and  the  lingual  cusps  of  the  lower. 
This  carries  the  food  lingually  above  the  tongue  so  that  it  may  be 
manipulated  more  easily,  while  bucally  is  carried  downward 'into 
the  sulcus  between  cheek  and  teeth,  where,  because  of  the  peculiar  mus- 
culature of  the  cheek  and  because  the  lower  jaw  is  depressed  below  this 
pomt  when  the  mouth  is  opened,  the  food  is  again  carried  in  between 
the  teeth.  This  overhanging  of  cusps  also  serves  to  protect  the 
cheek  on  the  outside  and  the  tongue  on  the  inside  from  being  cauffht 
between  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  forms  of  the  occlusal  surfaces  of  the 
teeth  peculiarly  fit  them  to  act  as  the  crushing  organs  of  the  mechanism 
we  fand  that  they  are  adapted  for  this  function  in  other  particulars, 
i  hey  are  provided  with  the  means  of  resisting  the  wear  and  stress  which 
the  constant  activity  of  the  apparatus  entails. 

The  enameUf  the  teeth,  the  hardest  tissue  of  the  body,  forms  their 
external  covering.  It  gives  them  a  hard,  resistant,  and  highly  polished 
surface,  and  offers  its  greatest  thickness  to  those  parts  most  exposed  to 
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wear.  The  enamel  masses  are  also  arranged  to  give  the  best  mechani- 
cal support  in  resistance  of  the  force  exerted  upon  the  teeth.  The  bulk 
of  the  tooth  is  composed  of  dentine  which  confers  the  necessary  strength. 

Resistance  to  the  stress  of  mastication  is  provided  for  by  tlie  form  and 
location  of  the  roots  of  the  teeth.  These  are  all  modified  cones  fitting 
into  conical  sockets,  and  as  their  long  axes  are  generally  in  line  with  the 
direction  in  which  stress  is  exerted  upon  them,  the  mechanical  advan- 
tage is  evident.  The  force  upon  the  incisors  does  not  always  act  to  force 
them  into  their  sockets.  (Figs.  231,  232  and  234.)  For  the  upper  it 
serves  to  drive  them  forward  as  well  as  upward,  and  is  resisted  by  the 


Fia.  231 


Fig.  232 


Fig.  233 


Line  of  resistance  to  force 
offered  by  upper  central  in- 
cisor. (Burchard.) 


liine  of  resistance  to  force 
offered  by  upper  lateral  in- 
cisor. (Burchard.) 


Lines  of  resistance  to  force 
offered  by  upper  canine, 
(Burchard.) 


FlQ.  234 


Lines  of  resistance  to  force  upon  the  lower  incisors  and  canine  teeth.  (Burchard.) 

flattened  labial  surfaceof  their  roots.  The  canine  is  forced  upward  and 
outward  and  the  labial  surface  of  its  root  also  serves  to  prevent  displace- 
ment in  this  direction.  (Fig.  233.)  The  six  lower  anterior  teeth  are 
forced  downward  and  inward,  the  inclination  of  their  roots  and  their 
arch-like  arrangement  resisting  the  strain  upon  them.  The  principal 
strain  upon  molars  and  bicuspids  is  vertical,  their  roots  being  well  dis- 
posed to  resist  it.  (Figs.  235  and  236.)  The  lateral  stress  upon  these  teeth, 
which  is  largely  determined  by  the  height  of  their  cusps,  is  resisted  by 
the  direction  of  their  roots.  As  the  principal  lateral  strain  upon  the 
upper  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth  is  inward,  we  have  their  long  axes  in- 
clined in  the  direction  to  resist  this.    (Fig.  235.) 

The  opposite  is  true  of  the  lower  molars  whose  long  axes  resist  a 
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force  tending  to  displace  them  downward  and  outward — the  direction 
in  which  strain  in  mastication  is  appHed  to  them.  (Fig.  236.) 

The  character  of  the  retentive  tissues  of  the  teeth  tends  to  prevent 
and  resist  strain  upon  them.  The  pericementum  is  composed  largely 
of  connective  tissue  fibres  extending  from  the  tooth  to  its  socket,  and  so 
disposed  as  to  support  the  tooth  even  under  great  pressure  on  its  long 
axis,  but  by  their  elasticity  permitting  slight  movement  in  any  direction. 
The  membrane  is  also  highly  vascular,  particularly  in  youth,  which 
doubtless  also  contributes  to  its  resiliency.  This  mobility  enables  the 
tooth  to  resist  far  greater  force  exerted  upon  it  than  if  it  were  solidly 
attached  to  the  bone,  and  the  independent  mobility  of  the  teeth  makes 
the  denture  capable  of  resisting  greater  strain  than  if  they  were  a  united 
mass.  The  teeth  mutually  support  each  other  because  of  their  approxi- 
mal  contact,  so  that  each  tooth  is  thus  able  to  resist  greater  force.  The 

Flo.  235  Flo.  236 


Lines  of  force  upon  an  upper  molar.  Lines  of  force  upon  a  lower  molar. 

(Burchard.)  (Burchard.) 

pericementum  has  upon  the  tooth,  a  vital  protective  influence  as  well 
as  a  cushioning  effect.  Black'  has  reminded  us  that  its  tactile  sensi- 
bility is  a  constant  safeguard  against  overstrain. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  are  a  number  of  characteristics  of  the 
typical  denture  which  are  variable,  and  that  they  are  all  more  or  less 
directly  related,  and  that  they  vary  harmioniously  and  proportionately. 

Those  which  have  been  mentioned  are: 

1.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  individual  teeth. 

2.  The  overbite  of  the  incisors  and  the  cusp  length  of  the  molars 
and  bicuspids. 

3.  The  shape  of  the  dental  arch. 

4.  The  curve  of  the  plane  of  occlusion  or  "the  compensating  curve." 

5.  The  inclination  of  the  long  axes  of  the  teeth. 

6.  The  relation  of  the  buccal  and  lingual  cusps  of  the  bicuspid  and 
molar  teeth.  ^ 

7.  The  shape  of  the  condyle  and  the  inclination  of  the  glenoid  fossa, 
in  what  may  be  called  typical  dentures  variations  in  any  of  the  above 

may  and  do  occur  withoutthecreationof  adeparturefromthemechanical 

•  The  Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  476. 
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design,  provided  they  are  associated  with  variations  in  otlier  character- 
istics to  wliich  they  are  directly  related.  The  mutual  relation  of  these 
has  been  pointed  out  as  they  were  described.  The  only  item  mentioned 
which  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  denture  is  the  last,  which  of  course 
determines  the  path  and  the  manner  of  movement  of  the  jaw.  The 
relationship  existing  between  this  and  the  anatomical  form  of  the 
teeth  is  the  most  important  one  to  bear  in  mind.  It  has  been  well 
stated  by  Walker^  that  "there  is  a  certain  definite  co-relation  between 
the  morphology  of  the  morsal  surfaces  of  the  teeth"  and  the  path  pur- 
sued by  the  condyle. 

The  foregoing  description  has  been  that  of  the  ideal  or  typical  mas- 
ticatory apparatus  rather  than  the  normal  or  usual.  Few  dentures 
absolutely  perfect  in  every  particular  exist,  it  is  indeed  doubtful  if  any 
do.  A  number  which  are  approximately  perfect  have  been  used  to 
illustrate  this  chapter.  Nature  has  been  prolific  in  her  provision  for  man's 
needs  in  this  regard,  and  while  she  has  furnished  few  with  a  perfect 
mechanism,  yet  within  the  bounds  of  what  may  be  termed  the  normal, 
many  dentures  exist,  which  although  they  fall  short  of  the  mechanical 
design  described  in  many  particulars,  nevertheless  serve  their  posses- 
sors for  purposes  of  mastication  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner. 
The  human  organism  frequently  displays  its  ability  to  adapt  itself 
to  serious  shortcomings  in  the  work  of  this  apparatus,  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  greater  the  departure  from  this  typical  design 
the  less  must  be  the  eflBciency  of  the  mechanism. 

THE  PREPARATION  OF  FOOD. 

Incision. — Having  studied  the  characteristics  of  the  masticating 
mechanism,  we  are  prepared  to  discuss  the  method  by  which  it  func- 
tionates. Prehension,  or  the  seizing  of  the  food,  is  a  function  of  the 
teeth  of  some  of  the  lower  animals  but  is  unnecessary  with  civilized 
man.  His  first  act  is  that  of  incision,  although  with  the  development  of 
cutting  instruments  for  food  and  the  cultivation  of  a  conventional  use  of 
them,  even  incision  is  confined  to  few  articles.  In  the  performance  of 
this  act  the  lower  jaw  is  depressed  from  the  position  of  occlusion  and 
carried  forward,  the  condyles  moving  approximately  evenly  in  their 
foss£E  in  this  direction,  rotation  of  the  jaw  about  them  occurring  sufii- 
ciently  to  permit  a  grasping  of  the  substance  to  be  incised.  The  food 
is  carried  through  the  lips  in  contact  with  the  upper  incisorteeth,  w^hen 
the  jaw  is  elevated  and  partly  retruded,  the  edges  of  the  lower  and 
upper  incisor  teeth  being  approximately  opposite  during  the  movement. 
The  more  resistent  the  food,  the  more  nearly  will  the  teeth  be  opposed 
in  their  course  through  it.  As  soon  as  their  cutting  edges  come  in  con- 
tact, the  retraction  of  the  jaw  is  so  combined  with  elevation  that  the 
edges  of  the  lower  incisors  "slide  up  the  lingual  surfaces  of  the  upper, 
the  incisal  edges  passing  each  other  somewhat  after  the  order  of  shears. 
In  some  cases  where  the  normal  overbite  of  the  incisors  described 
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on  page  252,  does  not  exist,  the  curve  of  the  occlusal  surfaces  of  the 
molars  is  such  that  the  third  molar  in  its  advanced  position  due  to 
the  protrusion  of  the  jaw,  is  in  contact  with  the  second  molar  dur- 
ing incision,  thus  tending  to  relieve  the  strain  upon  the  incisor  teeth. 
This  is  usual  where  there  is  an  edge-to-edge  bite,  but  with  a  normal 
overbite  it  does  not  occur. 

It  will  be  noted  (Fig.  215),  from  the  curve  of  the  occlusal  edges  of 
the  upper  incisors,  the  laterals  usually  being  lower  than  the  centrals, 
that  their  edges  are  first  opposed  in  the  centre,  and  thus  the  shearing  ^ 
action  is  carried  on  in  both  directions  from  this  point.  It  is  also  noted 
that  when  the  edges  come  into  contact  the  food  has  been  practically 
severed,  and  that  until  this  time,  the  direction  of  the  stress  upon  the 
upper  teeth  is,  almost  that  of  the  long  axes  of  the  teeth,  while  for  the 
lower  incisors,  this  is  not  true  until  the  cutting  edges  begin  to  sHde 
upon  the  upper  incisors,  the  stress  up  to  this  time  being  such  as  to 
displace  them  downward  and  forward. 

Mastication— Man's  diet  consists  of  food  of  various  degrees  of 
physical  consistence,  and  while  the  tendency  of  civilization  is  toward 
such  preparation  of  the  food  as  to  lessen  the  necessity  of  mastication, 
some  of  it,  indeed,  requiring  none  at  all,  yet  the  bulk  of  it  demands  a 
through  trituration  to  best  subserve  the  body's  needs.  The  principal 
articles  of  human  diet  requiring  mastication  are  meats  (animal  fibre), 
vegetable  fibre,  and  cereals,  and  foods  made  from  them.  Some  of 
the  other  vegetable  products  have  a  hard  protective  covering  which 
must  be  broken  through  to  give  access  to  the  digestive  juices,  for  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  some  of  them,  as  grain  for  instance,  might 
pass  unaltered  through  the  alimentary  canal  if  this  were  not  done. 
From  a  mechanical  standpoint  the  essential  feature  of  mastication 
is  to  crush  these  various  articles  of  food  in  order  to  break  up  their 
physical  organization  and  reduce  the  size  of  their  separate  particles 
ihe  object  of  this  operation  is  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the  digestive 
fluids  upon  the  food  and  render  its  passage  through  the  alimen- 
tary canal  easily  accomplished. 

After  the  food  has  been  incised  or  after  an  appropriately  sized 
portion  has  been  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  it  is  passed 
back  by.  the  tongue  to  the  bicuspid  and  molar  teeth  to  be  reduced  to 
small  particles  In  accomplishing  this  the  jaw  executes  two  more 
or  less  distinct  kinds  of  movements  and  there  are  various  combinations 
ot  them.  The  first  of  these  is  the  direct  up  and  down  motion  of  the 
iol  r     .  tJ^e  sagittal  plane;  the  morsal  surf  aces  are  sepa- 

rated and  the  food  placed  between  them  is  crushed  when  they  are 
approximated.  The  great  crushing  ability  of  tuberculated  surfaces  is  a 
^etoT^TC  T-     P""lPl^'/^^  '-^t-g  as  wedges  to  divide 

tionirtntl    ,  •  ^^"^"^^  ^"        movement  is  propor- 

rrn7v'orous-i   'l    .i''  ™'  is  peculiar  to  the 

n  Xm  f'.  masticating  efforts  being  practically  limited 
to  it.   Rlack  has  stated  that  this  kind  of  masticating  motion  is  used 


1 
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almost  exclusively  in  the  mastication  of  meats  by  persons  with  fairly 
normal  dentures.  The  ultimate  position  attained  by  the  jaw  in  tliis 
motion  is,  of  course,  as  nearly  that  of  occlusion  as  the  crushed  fibre  in- 
terposed between  the  surfaces  will  allow.  The  jaw  does  not  always 
close  so  that  the  cusps  are  exactly  opposite  their  respective  fossa?: 
hence  a  small  sliding  takes  place  to  bring  the  teeth  together,  but  in 
the  main  the  movement  is  toward  the  position  of  occlusion,  the  food  being 
squeezed  in  a  pulpy  mass  buccally  and  lingually. 

The  other  motion,  which  in  its  simplest  form  is  similar  to  that  charac- 
teristic of  herbivorous  animals,  is  produced  during  the  lateral  excursion 
of  the  jaw.  The  mandible  is  depressed  and  carried  to  one  side,  the  con- 
dyle on  the  side  toward  which  it  is  moving  usually  remaining  in  the 
distal  portion  of  the  fossa,  that  of  the  opposite  side  being  pulled  forward. 
The  jaw  is  then  elevated  in  this  lateral  position,  the  food  being  inter- 
posed, and  the  rounded  buccal  cusps  of  the  lower  teeth  on  this  side 
come  into  relation  with  the  sharp  buccal  cusps  of  the  upper,  the  inner 
cusps  likewise  touching;  the  food  is  crushed  and  cut,  a  portion  of  it 
being  left  to  occupy  the  fossae  between  the  inner  and  outer  cusps. 
The  jaw  is  then  pulled  upward  and  inward  toward  its  occlusal  posi- 
tion the  food  being  crushed  between  the  rounded  and  strong  lower 
buccal  cusps  and  upper  lingual  cusps.    With  this  movement  is  fre- 
quently combined  a  slight  protrusion,  though  this  is  largely  a  matter  of 
habit,  and  is  not  by  any  means  necessary  for  the  most  efficient  action 
of  the  teeth.    While  Jthis  is  occurring  on  one  side,  on  the  other  the 
teeth  are  not  brought  into  the  same  functional  relations.    The  high 
cusps  above  and  below  are  usually  in  contact  at  one  or  more  pomts, 
which  serves  to  prevent  strain  and  offers  resistance  to  the  elevator 
muscles  of  this  side  which  contract  simultaneously  with  those  on  the 
opposite  side.  This  side  does  not  functionate  during  the  excursion 
of  the  jaw  to  the  other  side,  because  only  the  upper  hngual  and  lower 
buccal  cusps  are  in  contact.    This  motion  is  used  m  the  crushing  of 
cereals  and  food  made  from  them,  and  is  by  far  the  more  effective  of 
the  two.  It  is  also  used  in  crushing  most  of  the  brittle  and  very  hard 
substances.    In  the  normal  denture  mastication  of  this  nature  takes 
place  instinctively  upon  the  two  sides  alternately,  although  this  is 
largely  a  question  of  habit. 

The  force  required  in  crushing  various  articles  of  human  diet,  by  an 
up  and  down  motion,  has  been  investigated  by  Blacky  He  used  an 
instrument,  consisting  of  two  molar  teeth  carved  from  brass  which  are 
forced  against  corresponding  teeth  by  the  direct  thrust  of  a  sliding  bar^ 
Head^  has  reduced  the  figures  thus  obtained  by  Black  by  the  use  of  a 
device  for  producing  a  triturating  as  well  as  a  crushing  movement. 
He  utilized  "  a  natural  skull  with  practically  perfect  molars  of  average 
size  "  This  was  inverted,  arranged  with  weights  suspended  from 
?he  lower  jaw,  and  "  so  tipped  that  the  force  of  gravity  would,  during 

1  The  Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  xxxviii..  p.  484.  ,      „f  TVitumtion 

.  The  Human  Skull  use.l  as  a  Gnatho-clynamomeier  to  ^.^'--'"V  Jn  1006 
in        Mastication  of  Foo.l.    Paper  read  before  Union  n.eet.ng,  Wash.ngton.  1006. 
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mastication,  give  a  sliding  or  triturating  motion."  The  comparative 
table,  appended  below,  gives  the  results  in  pounds  obtained  by  these 
two  investigators. 

Dr.  Head's  Dr.  Black's 

Raw  cabbage                                                           16  lbs.  40 — 60  lbs. 

Raw  onion   4  " 

Head  lettuce                                                             8   "  25 — 30  " 

Radish,  whole  broke                                                20 — 25  lbs  20 — 25  " 

Pieces  radish,  pulverized                                          10 — 25  "  35 — 40  " 

Corned  beef   18 — 22  "  30 — 35  " 

Boiled  beef   3  " 

Tongue                                                                      1 —  2  "  3 —  5 

Lamb  chop   16 — 20  " 

Roast  lamb     4  " 

Roast  lamb  kidney   3  " 

Tenderloin  of  beefsteak  (very  tender)   8 —  9  "  35  40  " 

Sirloin  steak   10 — 20 — 43  " 

Round  of  beefsteak,  tough   38 — 42  "  60  80  " 

Roast  beef                                                               20—35  "  35 — 50  " 

Boiled  ham   10 — 14  '•  40  60  " 

Broiled  ham   10 — 13  " 

Pork  chops                                                             25—30  "  20—25  " 

Roast  veal                                                               16         "  35—40  " 

Veal  chops   12  " 

Roast  mutton   Ig  22  " 

Mastication  is  a  voluntary  act,  but  the  coordinating  mechanism  once 
having  been  set  in  motion  by  the  will,  it  continues  reflexly  and  auto- 
matically, and  is  independent  of  conscious  action.  The  food,  having 
been  passed  into  the  mouth,  is  carried  back  to  the  molar  and  bicuspid 
teeth  and  crushed  after  the  manner  already  described.  The  tongue 
is  the  principal  agent  in  keeping  it  between  the  crushing  surfaces. 
The  tonic  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  oris  in  the  lips  and  the  buccin- 
ator in  the  cheeks  opposes  the  tongue,  active  action  of  either  occurring 
when  necessary,  while  within  the  arch  the  tongue  shifts  the  food  from 
side  to  side  between  the  morsal  surfaces  as  may  be  necessary,  the  rugte 
affording  a  rough  surface  upon  which  it  may  be  rolled.  The  saliva, 
which  IS  constantly  secreted  in  the  mouth  and  which  flows  in  greater 
abundance  under  the  stimulation  of  the  presence  of  food  and  of  masti- 
cation, IS  mixed  with  the  food.  It  softens  the  food,  dissolving  some  of 
Its  soluble  constituents,  adds  a  digestive  ferment,  and  its  mucin  assists 
in  agglomerating  and  lubricating  the  mass  for  deglutition.  It  also 
lubricates  the  soft  tissues  which  play  about  the  teeth.  During  the 
process  of  mastication  the  teeth  not  only  crush  the  food,  but  also  func- 
nfT.  ln'T^''''?/.'''T^''*'  tactlesensibility,  giving  instant  knowledge 

DeJSr    ^t  ^^rT*^'^  P^^'^"^^  Phy^^^^l  consistence, 

salfvf  if  '^^^^  masticated  and  mixed  with 

are  curvVn  f  ^  bolus  upon  the  tongue,  the  edges  of  which 

lifted  bv  il  ^^T  ^  ^"t^""^  P«^ti«".  being 

he  lL^rior  f  the  stylo-glossus,  is  in  contact  with 

a  rorir/  ^^""^  P^'^*^'  rug^e  affording  here  also 

?hen  Hftedtv't'h^'r  ^^'"-^'^         P''^^^^^^-    ^^^e  soff  palate  is 

Zrvnx  wh.Vh  1.    I         f^^fl  *^  *be  posterior  wall  of  the 

pharynx,  which  has  been  bulged  forward  to  meet  it  by  the  action  of  its 
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superior  constrictor.  At  the  same  time  the  funnel  shaped  pharynx  is 
brought  up  by  the  palato-pharyngeus  and  the  stylo-pharyngeus  to 
cover  the  mass,  which  is  then  shot  past  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  by  the 
pressure  exerted  upon  the  tongue  by  the  contraction  of  the  mylo-hyoid 
and  of  the  hyoglossi  (Knonecha  and  Metzger) ;  the  opening  into  the 
larynx  is  closed  by  the  contraction  of  the  lateral  crico-arytenoids  and  the 
constrictors  of  the  glottis,  by  the  elevation  of  the  larynx,  and  partly  by 
the  epiglottis,  although  the  part  taken  by  the  latter  structure  is  of  small 
importance.  The  peristaltic  action  of  the  oesophagus  then  carries  the 
food  to  the  stomach. 


THE  LOSS  OF  THE  TEETH. 

It  is  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  discuss  the  causes  which  re- 
sult in  the  loss  of  the  teeth.  Suffice  it  to  say  on  this  subject  that  the 
absence  of  the  teeth  is  so  frequent  an  accompaniment  of  old  age  as  to 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  its  usual  features.  An  edentulous  condition 
is  not  the  result  of  natural  physiological  processes  analogous  to  those  by 
which  the  accomodation  fails  from  a  weakening  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
and  a  hardening  of  the  crystalline  lens,  or  the  hair  turns  gray  in  old  age 
from  a  disappearance  of  its  pigment.  The  teeth  are  lost  from  patho- 
logical processes  which  either  receive  no  treatment  or  are  unsuccess- 
fully treated;  from  accidental  causes;  or  are  removed  surgically  m 
the  treatment  of  diseased  conditions.  Unfortunately  it  frequently 
happens  that  they  are  lost  from  these  causes  before  the  period  of  old 

^^EfEect  upon  Mastication.— The  effect  of  the  loss  of  the  teeth  upon 
the  masticatory  function  may  be  readily  understood  since  their  part  in 
it  has  been  described.  As  each  tooth  performs  a  definite  portion  of  the 
work  of  the  mechanism,  its  loss  is  followed  by  a  definite  interference 
with  that  work.  The  loss  of  one  tooth  deprives  the  opposed  series  ot 
one  of  its  antagonists,  and  renders  it  functionally  useless  at  this  point 
The  loss  of  a  tooth  also  deprives  the  adjacent  teeth  of  the  support  of 
approximal  contact.  While  some  teeth  are  more  important  than  others 
and  their  loss  is  followed  by  more  serious  consequences  yet  m  gen- 
eral,the  loss  of  teeth  having  antagonists  increases  proportionately  the 

deficiencies  of  the  apparatus.  it   ^  j  u  +i  o,v 

The  function  peculiar  to  any  class  of  teeth  is  affected  by  their  loss^ 

When  the  incisors  are  missing,  the  i^^j^i^^f^^^^J^^^^^ff^.;  j^'  I'feed 
molars  and  bicuspids  are  absent,  the  trituration  of  the  food  is  interfered 
with.    The  function  of  the  lost  teeth  is  partly  taken  up  by  those  which 
remain.  The  incisors  are  frequently  called  upon  to  perform  the  work  of 
he  molars  and  bicuspids,  a  service  for  which  they  are  -  -  degree 
suited,  and  one  which  ultimately  causes  them  to  be  ""^^lyf^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
also  results  in  an  approximation  of  the  jaws  dis  ally,  and  estaWi^^^^^^^^^^ 
ditionswhich  complicate  the  subsequent  msertionof  '-^^t  f eialden h^es 
The  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth  remaining  on  one  side  of  the  mouth  ma) 
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have  to  perform  all  the  mastication  which  should  have  been  divided 
between  the  two  sides.  This  condition  is  also  followed  by  unnatural 
consequences,  because  the  apparatus  is  designed  for  symmetrical 
operation.  The  usual  result  is  a  distortion  of  the  normal  relation  of  the 
jaws,  and  a  movement  of  the  remaining  teeth  under  the  unnatural 
masticatory  force. 

The  assumption  of  the  whole  masticatory  function  by  a  portion  of 
the  denture  may  continue  satisfactorily  for  a  while,  and  the  digestive 
process  may  not  suffer,  because  in  the  alimentary  tract  there  occurs  a 
large  amount  of  adjustment  to  the  conditions  in  the  mouth  .  The 
more  slowly  the  teeth  are  lost,  the  more  readily  will  this  adjustment 
take  place.  The  food  habit  usually  alters  naturally  in  the  course  of 
the  process,  articles  requiring  little  trituration  or  those  previously  sub- 
divided being  utilized  in  increasing  proportion;  this  being  especially 
true  as  the  period  of  old  age  is  reached.  There  is  also  an  alteration  in 
the  secretions  to  harmonize  with  the  changed  conditions.  Lef  oulon  has 
pointed  out  the  compensatory  increase  in  the  flow  of  saliva  which  takes 
place  at  this  time. 

It  is  evident  however  that  the  metabolic  balance  must  sooner  or  later 
be  disturbed  by  the  decline  of  the  masticatory  apparatus.  Oefele'  has 
shown  that  there  is  a  marked  failure  in  the  digestion  of  starches  by 
those  who  have  lost  their  molar  teeth,  and  Richard'*  has  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  some  animals,  vegetable  particles  may  go  through 
the  alimentary  canal  practically  unchanged,  unless  their  natural  pro- 
tective covering  had  been  broken  by  the  teeth. 

When  mastication  is  defective,  not  only  is  there  a  failure  to  assimi- 
late the  food,  but  since  particles  of  too  great  size  for  gastric  digestion 
are  swallowed,  peristalsis  is  delayed,  fermentation  takes  place,  and 
pathological  processes  ensue  in  the  stomach  and  intestines.  The  gas- 
tritis and  enteritis  which  are  frequently  observed  in  edentulous  patients 
give  clinical  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion;  and  the  removal  of 
the  cause— that  is,  the  restoration  of  the  masticatory  function  by  the 
insertion  of  satisfactory  artificial  dentures,  is  usually  followed  by  a  disap- 
pearance of  these  conditions. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  JAWS  FOLLOWING  THE  LOSS  OF  THE  TEETH. 

The  principal  changes  which  occur  in  the  jaws  after  the  loss  of  the 
teeth  take  place  in  the  alveolar  process.  Tliis  structure  is  developed 
with  the  teeth,  furnishes  them  with  support,  and  is  largely  resorbed 
after  they  are  lost.  When  a  tooth  of  the  permanent  denture  is  ex- 
tacted,  Its  socket  in  the  process  of  repair  is  partially  filled  up  with  can- 
cellated bone  tissue,  which  in  turn  becomes  covered  over  with  cortical 
bone  tissue  and  mucous  membrane.  There  is  an  absorption  of  themar- 
gms  of  the  socket,  particularly  of  those  corresponding  to  the  outer  and 

1  The  Ueulal  Record,  Vol.  xxv.,  p.  im. 

a  X)e  la  piothfise  dentalre.   Th6s6  pour  lu  doctorate  eu  infKllcl.ie.    I'arl.s,  ISiHi. 
18 
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inner  plate,  and  a  general  rounding  and  lowering  of  the  alveolar  process, 
and  a  loss  of  contour  at  this  point.  This  change  is  repeated  each 
time  a  tooth  is  lost,  so  that  after  the  loss  of  all  the  teeth,  the  alveolar 
ridge  persists  in  the  modified  form  described.    The  process  of  resorp- 


FiG.  237.  Fig.  238. 


Edentulous  upper  jaw,  Edentulous  upper  jaw, 

showing  thin  alveolar  ridge.  showing  flat  alveolar  ridge. 


tion  differs  somewhat  in  the  two  jaws  and  differs  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  which  have  preceded  or  attended  the  loss  of  the  teeth. 

When  absorption  of  the  margins  of  the  sockets  in  the  condition  com- 
monly designated  pyorrhea-alveolaris  has  preceded  the  loss  of  the  teeth, 


Fig.  239 


Section  showing  extreme  absorption  of  the  alveolar  ridge.  (Cryer.) 

the  alveolar  ridge  will  be  found  but  poorly  marked,  and  the  overlying 
soft  tissues  which  have  been  the  seat  of  chronic  inflammation  will  be 
found  soft  and  non-resistent.  This  furnishes  the  poorest  base  for  an 
artificial  plate  denture. 
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The  Upper  Jaw. — After  the  loss  of  the  teeth  the  maxilla  undergoes 
change  in  form  and  size.  Most  of  the  resorption  of  the  alveolar  process 
takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  external  plate,  the  internal  plate  being 
modified  only  as  absorption  of  the  top  of  the  ridge  proceeds.  The  ab- 
sorption of  the  external  portion  of  the  ridge  generally  occurs  progres- 
sively.  The  ridge  becomes  more  rounded,  lower,  and  gradually  less  pro- 


FlG.  240. 


nounced.  (Fig.  240.)  When  the  alveolar  process  was  originally  high 
and  narrow,  the  absorption  of  the  external  plate  reduces  its  thickness 
and  it  persists  as  a  thin  well  marked  ridge.  (Figs.  237  and  241.) 
The  ultimate  state  which  the  jaw  may  reach  is  that  in  which  the 
whole  roof  of  the  mouth  is  flat.  (Figs.  23S  and  239.)  This  occurs  only 
in  unusual  cases.  In  extreme  cases  there  is  a  falling  in  of  the  cartila- 
ginous septum  of  the  nose  from  the  absorption  anteriorly.   (Fig.  242.) 


Fig.  241 


Fig.  242 


Profile  view  of  edentulous  upper  jaw, 
showing  thin  alveolar  ridge. 


Profile  view  of  edentulous  upper  jaw. 
showing  considerable  absorption. 


The  palatal  vault  is  the  part  of  the  jaw  in  which  the  least  change 
occurs,  as  the  absorption  takes  place  on  the  external  side  of  the  ridge 
and  on  top.  This  may  be  noted  by  reference  to  Fig.  23S  which  shows 
an  edentulous  jaw.  When  tliis  is  compared  with  one  with  the  full  com- 
plement of  teeth  (Fig.  212),  reference  to  the  anterior  palatine  foramen, 
the  position  o  which  does  not  change  after  the  loss  of  the  teeth,  and 
Which  in  the  living  subject  corresponds  approximately  to  the  incisive 
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pad  of  the  vngve,  will  show  that  most  of  the  absorption  has  occurred 
external  to  this  point. 

The  extreme  degrees  of  absorption  of  the  process  are  caused  by 
stimulation  of  the  giant  cells  from  pressure  in  masticating  the  food 
directly  upon  the  gums,  from  ill-fitting  dentures,  or  from  other  causes. 
Properly  fitting  artificial  dentures  prevent,  in  a  great  measure,  this 
absorption.  Artificial  dentures  arranged  withocclusion  atone  point  only, 
are  frequently  productive  of  a  localized  absorption  of  the  process,  which 
complicates  the  successful  fitting  of  new  dentures.  One  of  the  most 
commonly  observed  cases  of  this  sort  is  that  in  which  a  full  upper  plate 
denture  is  antagonized  only  by  the  six  or  eight  lower  natural  anterior 
teeth,  there  being  no  teeth  posterior  to  this  point,  absorption  of  the 
alveolar  process  of  the  maxilla  in  front  occurring  as  the  result  of  the 
undue  pressure  upon  it. 

The  Lower  Jaw.— The  changes  occurring  in  the  alveolar  process  of 
the  lower  jaw  are  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  the  upper.  In  dis- 
cussing the  phenomena  of  growth  and  absorption  in  the  mandible,  the 

Fia.  243 


Internal  view  of  the  half  of  an  edentulous  mandible,  showing  character  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  alveolar  process.  There  is  considerable  absorption  posteriorly,  but  very  little 
in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  process  ae  the  teeth  have  been  lost  here  only  a  short  time. 

character  and  extent  of  these  changes  are  well  described  by  Sir  John 
Tomes  as  follows:  "In  the  great  majority  of  specimens  a  small  fora- 
men is  situated  in  the  median  line  immediately  above  the  upper  pair 
of  tubercles  (genial),  and  when  present, this  may  be  selected  as  a  point 
from  which  to  take  *  *  *  *  dimensions.  Unfortunately  it  is  some 
times  wanting  or  is  represented  by  a  similar  aperture  below  the  spinas 
mentales.  In  a  series  of  jaws  taken  from  very  old  subjects  in  whom 
the  teeth  had  been  lost  and  the  alveolar  process  had  been  absorbed 
the  foramen  holds  to  its  original  position.  If  these  specimens  are  sub- 
iectedto  measurement  we  find  that  this  aperture  is  within  i^.toy^ 
of  an  inch  of  the  alveolar  margin,  showing  a  loss  in  the  oldest  ja^  of 
^  while  it  is  separated  from  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  by  tV  of 
aninch,  the  lossinthis  direction  being  inappreciable,   (l^ig.  2^6.) 
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alveolar  plates  of  the  mandible,  according  to  Cryer,  absorb  more  evenly 
than  in  the  upper  jaw,  usually  a  small  ridge  remaining  to  indicate  the 
position  of  the  former  process  and  teeth.  The  external  oblique  line 
which  descends  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  coronoid  process,  is, 
always  external  to  the  location  of  the  former  alveolar  ridge.    In  cases 


of  extreme  absorption  the  ridge  is  entirely  obliterated,  and  commonly 
there  is  less  ridge  in  the  lower  jaw  than  in  the  upper. 

Only  slight  change  occurs  in  the  body  of  the  bone  as  has  been  men- 
tioned above.  A  noticeable  change,  however,  occurs  at  the  angle  of  the 
jaw.  Fig  244  illustrates  the  cycle  of  change  occurring  in  this  region 
between  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  temporary  denture  and  old 
age.  hmce  the  vertical  distance  between  the  jaws  is  increased  in  adult 
Jite  to  accomodate  the  permanent  denture,  there  must  necessarily  be  a 
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change  in  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  make  this  possible.  Tlie  average 
angle  made  by  the  body  and  ramus  of  the  jaw  in  an  adult  is  about  120°. 
While  the  natural  teeth  are  in  position,  no  change  occurs  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  jaws  except  aslight  approximation  dueto  the  wear  of  the  teeth. 
If  the  teeth  remained  there  would  be  no  appreciable  alteration  of  the 


Fig.  245 


Skull  showing  relation  of  edentulous  jaws:  profile  view.  (From  photograph  of  a  specimen  in  the 

collection  of  Dr.  M.  H.  Cryer.) 


Fig.  246 


Skull  showing  relation  of  edentulous  jaws;  views  from  below.  From  photograph  of  a  specimen 
in  the  collection  of  Dr.  M.  H.  Cryer.) 

angle  of  the  jaw.  As  age  advances  and  as  the  back  teeth  are  lost, the 
powerful  traction  exerted  by  the  muscular  apparatus,  upon  the  ana- 
tomical angle  of  the  jaw,  the  forward  end  of  the  jaw  being  in  occlu- 
sion through  the  anterior  teeth,  causes  a  flattening  of  the  angle  and 
at  the  same  time  the  symphysis  is  carried  forward.  After  all  the  teeth 
are  lost  this  becomes  still  more  evident.    Slight  change  occurs  also  at 
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the  condyle  where  a  general  flattening  takes  place.  There  is  a  lso  an  alter- 
ation of  the  glenoid  fossa  corresponding  to  this.  Its  pronounced  mar- 
gin is  lostandit  becomesin general  more  flattened.    (Fig.  200  D  and  E.) 

The  Relation  of  the  Jaws. — "As  the  resorption  of  the  alveolar  process 
goes  on,  the  vertical  distance  between  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw  and  that 
of  the  upper  is  lessened  while  the  natural  ditt'erence  in  their  width  is  in- 
creased. The  area  of  the  upper  jaw  becomes  smaller  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  lower;  the  axes  of  the  mandible  extending  further  outward. 
In  the  endeavor  to  close  the  jaws  under  these  circumstances,  the  lower 
is  projected  further  forward  as  it  rises  to  meet  the  upper,  until  in  extreme 
cases,  it  may  pass  absolutely  outside  of  the  upper.^"  Figs.  245  and  246 
give  two  views  of  an  edentulous  skull  and  show  the  relations  of  the 
jaws. 

VOICE  AND  SPEECH. 

Voice. — Voice  is  the  audible  sound  originating  in  the  vibrations  of 
the  vocal  cords  and  reinforced  by  the  resonance  of  air  cavities  situated 
in  the  head  and  chest.    The  apparatus  by  which  it  is  produced  consists 
of  (1)  the  lungs,  chest  walls,  and  muscles  of  expiration,  which  furnish 
the  motive  power;  (2)  the  larnyx,  in  which  are  situated  the  vocal  cords; 
and  (3)  the  chest  cavity  below,  and  pharynx,  mouth  and  nose  above,' 
which  constitute  the  resonating  chambers.    When  the  air  is  forced' 
out  of  the  lungs  by  the  contraction  of  the  chest  muscles  and  at  the  same 
time  the  vocal  cords  are  approximated  and  made  tense,  their  edges  are 
set  in  motion  and  a  sound  is  emitted.     The  cords  themselves  are 
capable  of  producing  only  a  feeble  sound,^  but  when  they  vibrate  close 
to  seit-sounding  bodies  as  the  air  in  the  cavities  above  mentioned  this 
air  IS  thrown  into  sympathetic  vibration  and  the  volume  and  character 
ot  the  original  sound  are  altered.    The  sound  made  by  the  cords  is 
not  a  simple  musical  tone  but  is  a  complex  "note  made  up  of  a  funda- 
mental tone  combined  with  upper  partial  tones,"  overtones,  or  harmon- 
ics, ot  which  as  many  as  sixteen  in  some  instances  accompany  the  fun- 
damental. ^   When  the  air  contained  in  the  resonant  cavities  is  thrown 
into  vibration,  it  is  capable  of  emitting  a  musical  note,  the  pitch  of 
which  depends  either  upon  the  size  of  the  cavity  or  upon  the  size  of  the 
opening  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  external  air.    The  larger 

Iptr^^^t'  °P^"^"^'      '^^^^       be  the  pitch  and  vice- 

or  thp  ^^sonant  cavities  reinforce  either  the  fundamental  tone. 

Ditch  to  w^rr..  ^^^r^"^^  ^^^^^  corresponds  to  the 

pitch  to  which  they  are  tuned,  so  that  alterations  in  their  shape  lar^elv 
determines  what  is  known  as  the  quality  of  the  voice.  ^       ^  ^ 

Ihe  voice  possesses  in  common  with  other  musical  sounds  three 

t^r^brthe^  t^^*^''  ^'V^;;'^"^'     ^^^'''y-  The  pitS;  i: 

.trlfTI  i  i  ^  ?  ^o'-ds;  the  tighter  thev  are 

■  t  e^S^^^^  t  P^*^'-,  ^^"^'"^^^     proportionalTo  tl  e 

strength  of  the  expiratory  blast,  and  is  also  related  tl  the  resonance 

'  W^n^'f"  Anatomy  of  the  Face.  p.  168 

Sewa  1:  American  Text  Book  of  Physiology,  Vol.  II    p  421 
Helm..olt.-Quoted  by  Sewall:  American  /ext  Book 'ol'Cio,,.,,  y,, 
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of  the  cavities  above  and  below  the  larynx.  The  ciuality  of  the  voice 
is  dependent  upon  the  character  or  form  of  the  sound  wave,  and  is  re- 
lated to  the  number  and  relative  intensity  of  the  overtones  or  harmonics 
which  accompany  the  fundamental  tone.  The  form  of  the  wave  is 
determined  by  the  state  of  tension  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  by  the 
form  and  size  of  the  air  cavities,  which  act  as  the  resonating  cham- 
bers. The  air  cavities,  whose  pitch  may  be  changed  at  will,  contribute 
by  their  resonance,  now  to  reinforce  this  tone  and  now  that,  so  that  any 
overtone  or  the  fundamental  may  be  intensified  by  change  in  the  shape 
of  the  resonant  cavities. 

The  aesthetic  value  of  a  human  voice  depends  upon  the  number, 
character,  and  relative  intensity  of  the  overtones  which  accompany  its 
fundamental  tone. .  This  tone-quality  is  determined  by  the  power  of 
adjustment  of  the  larynx,  in  which  the  tones  are  produced,  and  by  the 
precision  of  the  muscular  adjustments  regulating  the  resonant  pitch 
of  the  air  cavities  in  which  the  tones  are  accentuated.  The  capability  of 
the  larynx  is  the  more  important  of  these  factors,  but  it  is  evident  that 
ability  to  correctly  attune  the  resonating  chambers  is  a  necessary  adjunct. 

The  mouth  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  resonant  cavities. 
Its  form  is  altered  by  the  depression  of  the  mandible  and  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  tongue.  The  soft  palate  also  assists  in  this  process,  its 
chief  function,  however,  being  to  separate  the  mouth  and  nose  ca,vities. 
Increase  in  the  size  of  the  mouth  causes  a  corresponding  lowering  of 
its  pitch.  The  lips  serve  to  increase  or  diminish  the  opening  cominuni- 
cating  with  the  outside  air;  the  larger  the  opening,  the  higher  will  be 
the  fundamental  note  of  the  cavity;  the  smaller  the  opening,  the  lower 
will  be  the  note. 

The  pharynx  is  changed  in  shape  by  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
larynx,  while  the  resonance  of  the  nasal  chambers  and  the  air  cells 
communicating  therewith  cannot  be  altered  at  will.  The  resonance 
of  these  cavities  may  be  controlled  only  as  they  are  added  to  or  sepa- 
rated from  the  mouth  space  by  the  action  of  the  soft  palate  and  tongue. 

Those  portions  of  the  air  cavities  which  are  uninfluenced  by  muscu- 
lar action  are  but  passive  factors  in  regulating  their  resonance.  It 
is  by  the  adjustment  to  these  of  the  soft  and  moveable  parts  that 
variations  in  their  resonance  are  produced.  Therefore  the  change  m 
the  fixed  parts  of  the  mouth  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  teeth,  necessitates 
a  change  in  the  muscular  adjustments,  and  requires  new  co-ordmations 
on  the  part  of  the  tongue.  The  lips  and  cheeks,  which  are  no  longer 
supported  by  the  teeth,  fall  in  and  complicate  the  process  of  adjust- 
ment. This  change  in  the  fixed  portion  of  the  mouth  is  almost  al- 
ways succeeded  bv  changes  in  the  qualities  of  the  voice,  although  the 
speaking  voice  is"  altered  less  than  the  singing  voice,  m  which  more 
precise  muscular  co-ordination  is  required. 

Speech.— Articulate  speech  by  means  of  which  man  communicates 
his  thoughts,  has  for  a  long  time  been  divided  by  scholars  into  vowel 
sounds,  or  those  produced  in  the  larynx  and  modified  by  the  position  ot 
the  various  mouth  parts,  and  consonant  sounds,  which  are  noises  ac- 
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companying  the  other  sounds  and  are  largely  made  in  the  mouth. 
Language  consists  in  the  regular  progression  of  these  sounds,  which 
either  singly  or  in  combination  represent  ideas. 

Vowels. — The  vowels  are  the  true  laryngeal  sounds,  originating  in  the 
vibration  of  the  vocal  cords  and  determined  by  their  state  of  tension  and 
by  the  peculiar  resonance  of  the  pharynx,  nose  and  mouth.  For  any 
given  vowel  the  posture  of  the  mouth  parts  is  the  same,  that  is,  this 
cavity  is  tuned  to  a  definite  pitch,  the  difference  in  the  actual  pitch  of  the 
vowel  being  determined  by  the  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  and  by  the  size 
of  the  pharynx.  In  tuning  the  cavity  for  the  sounding  of  ah  (father),  o 
(own),  and  oo  (shoot),  the  tongue  does  not  touch  the  palatal  vault,  but 
in  a  (ate)  and  e  (met),  its  sides  touch  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth  and 
adjoining  alveolar  process.  The  vowels  are  closely  related,  for  the 
position  of  the  mouth  parts  for  one  vowel  easily  changes  to  that  for 
another.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  changed  conditions  of  the 
"mouth  incident  to  the  loss  of  the  teeth  require  new  muscular  adjust- 
ments to  enable  the  mouth  cavity  to  be  tuned  to  the  proper  pitch  for 
each  vowel. 

Consonants.— In  the  production  of  most  of  the  consonant  sounds, 
a  current  of  air  is  interrupted  or  stopped  at  some  point  during  its  exit 
from  the  lungs,  the  noise  resulting  therefrom  being  the  consonant  sound. 
Some  consonants  however  may  be  sounded  only  in  conjunction  with  a 
vowel,  in  which  case  the  consonant  is  only  a  superadded  noise  to  the 
laryngeal  sound  and  is  due  to  the  peculiar  resonance  imparted  by  the 
mouth  and  nose  cavities  when  they  are  properly  disposed  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  consonant.  In  other  consonants  the  sound  originates 
in  the  mouth,  from  vibration  of  the  mouth  parts  caused  by  an  in- 
complete obstruction  to  the  air  current,  while  in  others  there  is  an  ex- 
plosive sound  due  to  the  sudden  stoppage  or  starting  of  the  air 
current. 

The  following  table^  gives  a  classification  of  the  consonants  accor- 
ding to  the  place  at  which  they  are  formed : 


Place  of  articulation 


Lips  

Lips  and  teeth  

Tongue  and  teeth  

Tongue  and  hard  palate  (forward) 
Tongue  and  hard  palate  (back) .  .  . 

Tongue,  hard  palate  and  soft  

Tongue  and  soft  palate  

Various  places  


Oral 


Momentary 


Surds 
without 
voice 


t 

ch 

k,  c  (at) 
h 


Sonants 
with 
voice 


Continuous 


Surds 
without 
voice 


f 

th  (in) 
8,  c  (ity) 
sh 


Surds 

with 

voice 


Nasal 


Continuous 


w 

V 

th  (y) 
z,  r 
z,  r 

y.  1 


^  SewaU:  American  Text  Book  of  Physiology,  Vol  11.,  p.  4.37. 


Sonants 
wifh 
voice 
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A  careful  study  of  this  table  will  show  that  the  factors  determining 
any  given  consonant  are  the  strengtli  of  tlie  expiratory  blast,  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  voice,  and  the  position  of  the  mouth  parts. 

Mechanism  of  the  Production  of  the  Consonant  Sounds. — In  the  for- 
mation of  the  P  and  B  sounds,  the  air  blast  meets  no  interference  in 
the  mouth  because  of  a  narrowing  of  the  channel,  but  is  interrupted  at 
the  lips  by  their  sudden  opening  or  closure  (Fig.  247).  In  P  there  is 
greater  air  pressure  and  greater  suddenness  in  the  stoppage  or  startin  g 
of  the  current.  In  K  and  G  also  the  channel  is  unaltered,  stoppage  of 
the  blast  occurring  at  the  posterior  portion  of  the  palatal  vault  by  the 
application  of  the;  base  of  the  tongue  to  the  soft  palate.  In  G  the 
air  pressure  is  not  so  great  as  in  K  and  the  tongue  touches  a  larger 
area.  In  L  and  M  and  NG  the  channel  is  not  changed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  sides  of  the  tongue  to  the  vault.  In  L  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  touches  the  process  back  of  the  incisors,  while  the  air  current 
divides  and  escapes  around  its  sides.  In  M  and  NG  the  air  current 


1.  Diagrammatic  drawing  showing  place  of  articulation  of  the  consonant  sounds.  2. 
Drawing  showing  contact  with  the  tongue  with  molars  and  bicuspids  in  the  formation  of 
certain  consonants. 

In  all  the  other  consonant  sounds  except  H,  an  air  channel  is  made 
by  means  of  the  tongue  to  direct  the  blast  either  upon  some  point  at 
which  there  is  a  partial  obstruction  or  upon  some  point  at  which  it 
is  stopped.  For  this  purpose  the  tongue  is  applied  to  the  sides  of  the 
palatal  vault  touching  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth  and  the  process  ad- 
joining, and  forms  a  sort  of  gutter  through  which  the  air  is  expelled. 
The  position  and  area  of  this  contact  varies  with  the  different  letters. 
In  the  formation  of  T  and  D  the  lips  are  open  and  the  tongue  touches 
the  alveolar  border  with  its  tips  and  sides,  the  tip  being  depressed  as 
the  current  of  air  is  ejected.    In  T  the  pressure  of  the  blast  is  greater 
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than  in  D.  In  CH  and  J  the  tongue  is  pressed  upon  the  alveolar 
border  at  its  sides  and  tip,  and  the  air  current  is  forced  between  the  tip 
and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  palate.  The  noise  is  made  between  the 
palate  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

In  N  the  oral  cavity  is  closed  by  the  placing  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
against  the  palate  instead  of  by  the  closure  of  the  lips  as  in  M.  The 
air  escapes  through  the  nose  in  these  consonants,  and  a  peculiar  nasal 
resonance  is  added  to  the  voice  sound. 

In  articulating  the  sounds  S,  Z,  Th,  Sh,  Zh,  F  and  V  the  air  current 
produces  a  blowing  sound  due  to  its  impingement  upon  some  portion  of 
the  channel.  In  the  F  and  V  sounds  the  lower  lip  is  in  contact  with 
the  incisal  edges  of  the  upper  teeth,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  being  pressed 
against  the  lower  incisors,  while  its  sides  touch  the  last  molar  teeth  and 
process,  and  guide  the  air  between  the  lip  and  teeth.  In  the  formation 
of  S  the  air  is  forced  past  an  incomplete  obstruction,  the  edges  of 
the  adjacent  tissues  being  set  in  vibration  by  the  current.  The  teeth 
are  almost  in  contact,  the  lips  slightly  open,  the  tongue  curls  upon  the 
sides  to  touch  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth  as  far  forward  as  the 
canine  and  the  adjoining  palatal  vault,  leaving  a  narrow  opening 
in  front  for  the  egress  of  the  air,  The  end  of  the  tongue  touches 
the  lower  incisor  teeth,  and  the  sound  is  caused  by  the  impingement  of 
the  air  upon  the  edges  of  the  closed  teeth.  Z  and  C  (soft  as  before  E 
and  I)  are  made  in  the  same  way,  the  difference  in  the  intensity  of  the 
blast  differentiating  them. 

In  Sh  and  Zh  the  air  is  forced  by  two  obstructions,  one  caused  by  the 
arching  up  of  the  tongue  to  nearly  touch  the  palate,  the  other  caused 
exactly  as  in  S.  X  is  a  combination  of  theS  and  K  sounds. 

In  Th^  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  placed  between  the  upper  and 
lower  incisors,  the  air  channel  being  formed  by  its  sides  as  in  some 
other  consonants.  The  edges  of  the  upper  teeth  are  set  in  vibration 
by  the  air. 

"Lingual  R"  is  produced  by  having  the  sides  of  the  tongue  in  contact 
with  the  molar  teeth  and  palate,  to  direct  the  current  upon  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  which  is  curved  upward  toward  the  palate  and  thrown  into 
irregular  vibrations  by  the  blast. 

In  the  air  current  meets  no  obstruction  in  the  mouth,  the  vibra- 
tions producing  the  sound  of  the  consonant  being  those  of  the  separated 
vocal  cords.  As  W  is  a  combination  of  H  and  V,  its  production  needs 
no  separate  description. 

The  above  description  is  that  of  the  method  of  producing  these  sounds 
when  the  apparatus  is  in  its  normal  state.  A  change  in  any  of  the  parts 
concerned  in  this  process  must  result  in  an  interference  with  the  correct 
articulation  of  the  sounds. 

It  will  be  seen  that  so  far  as  the  part  taken  by  the  mouth  in  the  pro- 
duction of  these  sounds  IS  concerned,  interference  with  the  mechanism 
by  which  the  air  channel  for  a  given  consonant  is  formed,  or  with  that 
by  which  the  air  is  obstructed  or  stopped,  must  necessarily  be  followed 

*  Sewall,  op.  cit.,  p.  438. 
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by  an  interference  with  the  proper  articulation  of  that  sound.  The 
channel  is  formed  by  the  adjustment  of  the  tongue  to  the  teeth  and 
the  sides  of  the  paUital  vault,  and  the  obstructions  and  interruptions  are 
made  through  contact  of  the  tongue  with  the  teeth,  or  the  hard  or  soft 
palate,  or  of  the  lips  with  each  other,  or  with  the  teeth.  The  loss  of 
the  teeth,  the  resorption  of  the  process,  which  alters  the  form  of  the 
palatal  vault,  and  the  change  in  the  relation  of  the  jaws  must  all  have  a 
serious  influence  upon  articulation.  This  is  also  complicated  by  the  fall- 
ing in  of  the  lips  and  cheeks  which  are  supported  by  the  teeth  and  al- 
veolar process.  The  tongue  is  the  principal  organ  of  articulation  and 
may  learn  to  accommodate  itself  greatly  to  the  change  in  the  parts  to 
which  it  is  applied  in  the  production  of  the  sounds,  but  it  is  evident  in 
some  instances  that  satisfactory  adjustment  cannot  take  place. 

The  loss  of  the  incisor  teeth  affects  the  sounds  articulated  in  this 
region.  When  a  single  upper  incisor  is  missing,  at  this  point  there  is 
an  escape  of  air  in  some  of  the  co-ordinations  in  which  it  should  be  con- 
fined, and  the  sound  of  S  seems  to  be  made.  One  of  the  commonest 
defects  from  absence  of  the  incisors  is  in  the  formation  of  Th,  the  air 
escjfping  and  giving  an  S  sound  instead.  When  the  upper  incisors 
are  lost,  the  F  and  V  sounds  are  difficult  to  make,  the  lower  lip 
having  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  alveolar  process  or  to  the  upper 
lip,  and  the  sound  approximating  P  or  B.  In  some  cases  the  S  sound 
itself  is  difficult,  especially  if  both  upper  and  lower  incisors  are  missing, 
Sh  and  Zh  being  similarly  affected  by  this  condition.  T  and  D  are  also 
sometimes  difficult  to  enunciate,  especially  if  there  has  been  much  absorp- 
tion of  the  alveolar  process  against  which  the  tip  of  the  tongue  presses. 

As  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth  and  adjoining  process  form  part 
of  the  lateral  walls  of  the  air  channel  in  the  enunciation  of  a  number 
of  consonants,  deficiencies  here  affect  speech  also.  The  tongue 
cannot  close  the  sides  of  the  air  passage,  and  the  current  escapes  into 
the  cheeks.  T,  D,  Ch,  T,  Th,  Sh,  Zh,  S,  Z  and  C  are  principally 
affected  and  especially  so  when  followed  by  the  vowels  A  or  E,  con- 
tact of  the  tongue  with  the  sides  of  the  vault  being  also  necessary 
in  the  making  of  these  vowel  sounds.  F  and  V  may  occasionally 
suffer,  and  sometimes  the  tongue  cannot  shut  off  the  air  in  N  and  it 
escapes  into  the  mouth,  destroying  the  full  nasal  resonance  character- 
istic of  this  letter. 

THE  EXPRESSION  OF  IDEAS  AND  EMOTIONS  BY  THE  FACE. 

The  expression  of  thought  and  feeling  in  man  is  accomplished  for 
the  most  part  in  three  ways:  by  gesture,  by  speech  and  by  writmg. 
Speech  is  the  means  in  most  universal  use,  gesture  benig  chiefly  employed 
to  supplement  language,  while  the  utility  of  writing  is  naturally  re- 
stricted because  of  the  conditions  required  for  its  performance,  lie- 
side  containing  the  organs  of  articulate  speech,  the  face  performs  ex- 
pressional  services  which  are  not  included  under  any  of  the  above 
headings.  These  consist  of  the  movements  of  associated  groups  ot 
facial  muscles  which  occur  simultaneous  with  the  existence  ot  cer- 
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tain  emotions  or  which  express  some  idea  of  the  mind.  The  muscu- 
lar movements  and  the  effect  they  produce  upon  the  countenance  are 
the  accompaniment  and  the  outward  manifestation  of  the  psychic  state. 
According  to  Mantegazza^  they  have  two  diverse  functions;  they 
may  replace  or  complete  language,  or  they  may  defend  the  nerve  cen- 
tres or  the  parts  of  the  body  against  dangers  of  different  kinds.  The 
forms  of  facial  expression  are  the  same  throughout  the  world  ^  and 
are  too  familiar  to  require  description. 

As  one  of  the  most  mobile  features  of  the  face,  the  mouth  partici- 
pates largely  in  its  expressive  movements.  The  loss  of  the  teeth  in- 
terferes with  the  performance  of  this  function  of  the  mouth;  it  is  pro- 
posed therefore  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
facial  movements  are  effected,  to  point  out  the  part  taken  by  the  mouth, 
and  to  indicate  in  what  way  the  absence  of  the  teeth  interferes  with 
the  muscular  action. 

Before  discussing  this  mechanism,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
clearly  differentiate  between  the  terms  "facial  expression"  and  "the 
expressive  movements  of  the  face."  The  former  alludes  to  the  coun- 
tenance, its  form,  contours,  surface,  muscles — in  short,  its  anatomy; 
while  the  latter  refers  to  the  contraction  of  the  facial  muscles  which 
produces  the  movements  expressive  of  ideas  and  emotions.  Facial 
expression  will  be  treated  under  a  separate  heading. 

The  Facial  Mechanism  of  Expression.— The  mechanism  of  the  expres- 
sional  movements  of  the  face  consists  of  (1)  a  bony  framework,the 
facial  skeleton;  (2)  the  muscular  apparatus,  technically  referred  to  as 
the  muscles  of  expression;  (3)  the  connective  tissue,  fat,  and  over- 
lying integument  which  complete  the  face. 

The  facial  portion  of  the  skull  gives  form  to  the  countenance.  It 
also  contains  some  of  the  special  sense  organs  which  are  features  of 
the  face,  and  it  affords  points  of  origin  for  the  muscles  of  expression. 
The  skin  of  the  face  is  very  thin,  elastic,  and  loosely  adherent  to  the 
underlying  structures.  Over  the  nose,  however,  it  closely  adheres  to 
the  bone  and  cartilage,  and  over  the  chin  it  is  closely  united  to  the 
mandible  through  the  medium  of  the  intervening  tissue.  The  super- 
ficial fascia  underlying  the  skin  is  intimately  united  to  it.  It  is  very 
loose  and  cellullar,  contains  large  amounts  of  fat,  and  permits  great 
mobility  of  the  integument.  The  facial  muscles,  illustrated  in  Fig.  24S, 
are  numerous.  For  the  most  part  they  aie  superficial  and  are  closely 
attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the  skin.  This  arrangement  permits 
them  to  produce  in  the  skin  the  folds  and  depressions  associated  with 
their  movements. 

The  facial  muscles  of  expression  (Fig.  248)  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups— those  centering  about  the  eye,  about  the  ala  of  the  nose,  and 
about  the  mouth.  They  are  all  concerned  in  the  expressive  move- 
ments  of  the  face  but  as  we  are  interested  only  in  the  part  played  by 
the  mouth,  we  shall  discuss  only  the  muscles  operating  in  this  region 

'  Physiognomy  and  Expression,  p.  80. 

=■  Charles  Darwin:  The  Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals. 
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The  orbicularis  oris  which  surrounds  the  aperture  of  the  mouth  is 
the  common  meeting  ground  of  the  muscles  of  this  group.  It  consists 
of  two  portions — the  labial,  which  occupies  the  red  border  of  the  lip, 
and  is  narrow,  thick,  and  regular,  and  the  facial,  which  is  wider  and 
thinner,  and  spreads  out  into  a  wide  band  just  beneath  the  skin  around 
the  oral  orifice.  Joining  these  two  portions  are  a  large  number  of  mus- 
cular fibres  which  run  antero-posteriorly  from  the  skin  on  the  outside 
to  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  inside.  This  muscle  constitutes 
the  larger  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  lips,  and  gives  them  their 


Fig,  248 


The  facial  muscles  of  expresoion. 


fleshy  characteristics.  The  labial  portion  of  the  orbicularis  has  no 
attachment  to  the  bone  beneath  it.  At  the  angle  of  the  mouth  it  is 
deeply  situated  and  intimately  connected  with  the  buccinator  muscle, 
decussating  fibres  of  which  pass  above  and  below  this  point  to  be  lost 
in  the  upper  and  lower  lip.  The  facial  portion  has  only  three  small 
bony  attachments  on  each  side.  The  largest  of  these  are  the  naso- 
labial slips,  which  are  slender  bands  passing  up  to  be  attached  to  the 
anterior  nasal  spines,  and  which  correspond  on  the  external  surface  to 
the  philtrum.  Two  other  slips  are  attached  to  the  incisive  fossp _m 
the  upper  jaw,  and  two  smaller  slips  are  inserted  in  the  incisive 
fossffi  of  the  mandible.    The  orbicularis  is  not  truly  speaking  a  sphmc- 
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ter  muscle  as  that  term  is  applied  to  orificial  muscles  of  other  parts  of 
the  body.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  its  fibres  are  continuous  arpund 
the  aperture.  When  the  labial  portion  alone  contracts,  it  everts  the 
lips  and  diminishes  the  width  of  the  mouth.  The  facial  portion  serves 
to  press  the  lips  against  the  teeth  and  adjoining  process.  Its  two  por- 
tions oppose  the  other  mouth  muscles. 

Arranged  radially  about  the  mouth  and  united  to  the  orbicularis  are 
the  other  muscles  of  this  group.  They  are  the  levator  labii  superioris 
aljeque  nasi,  the  levator  labii  superioris  proprius,  the  levator  anguli 
oris,  the  zygomaticus  major,  the  zygomaticus  minor,  the  depressor 
anguli  oris,  the  depressor  labii  inferioris,  the  levator  labii  inferioris 
and  the  risorius. 

The  points  of  origin  from  the  bones  of  the  face  and  the  points  of  at- 
tachment to  the  orbicularis  indicate  the  line  of  action  of  these  muscles. 
The  anterior  teeth  and  alveolar  process  form  a  base  upon  which  the 
tissues  of  the  lips  may  be  moved  by  them.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
lubricated  by  the  saliva  and  permits  an  easy  sliding  of  the  lips  upon  the 
underlying  structures.  The  canine  tooth  and  erninence  are  especially 
important  as  a  base  of  support  for  these  movements.  They  underlie 
the  corner  of  the  mouth  and  afford  a  prominence  over  which  the  lips 
may  be  pulled  by  the  muscles  attached  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

The  action  of  the  individual  muscles  constituting  this  group  has  been 
carefully  investigated  by  Duchenne^  who  has  given  a  detailed  account 
of  their  effect  upon  the  countenance.  It  is  beside  the  purpose  of  this 
work  to  discuss  the  significance  of  these  movements  in  great  detail. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  literature  on  the  subject  for  more  minute 
particulars.  In  order,  however,  that  the  reader  may  understand  the 
usual  meaning  of  the  contraction  of  these  separate  muscles  the  following 
account  of  their  action  is  appended. 

The  levator  labii  superioris  ala^quse  nasi  is  the  principal  muscle  in  the 
expression  of  contempt  and  disdain.  It  dilates  the  nostrils  and  raises 
the  upper  lip  and  draws  it  slightly  forward,  and  with  the  other  levator 
muscles  increases  the  prominence  of  the  cheek  below  the  orbit.  It 
helps  to  develop  the  naso-labial  fold.  When  it  contracts  with  the  other 
levator  muscles  of  the  upper  lip,  an  appearance  of  sadness  and  grief  is 
produced.  The  levator  anguli  oris  draws  up  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
pushmg  up  the  lower  eyelid  as  in  crying.  The  zygomaticus  major  is 
the  muscle  of  joy  or  laughter.  It  draws  the  corner  of  the  mouth  back- 
ward and  a  little  upward.  The  zygomaticus  minor  assists  in  drawing 
upward  and  outward  and  backward  the  outer  corner  of  the  upper  lip 
but  not  the  corner  of  the  mouth.  It  produces  an  expression  of  sadness, 
i  he  depressor  anguli  (triangularis  menti)  draws  the  corner  of  the  mouth 
backward  and  downward  and  is  necessary  in  the  expression  of  sadness 
or  grief.  1  he  depressor  labii  inferioris  (quadratus  menti)  draws  the 
lower  half  of  the  lower  lip  downward  and  a  little  outward.  With  its 
tellow  of  the  other  side  it  draws  the  lip  directly  down  and  slightly 
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everts  it.    It  is  used  in  the  expression  of  irony.    The  levator  labii  in- 
ferioris  acts  with  its  fellow  in  raising  the  lower  lip.    It  protrudes  the 
chin  as  in  the  pouting  and  produces  dimples  in  the  skin  of  the  chin. 
It  is  used  in  the  expression  of  doubt  and  disdain,  especially  when  aided 
by  the  triangularis  menti.    The  risorius  or  muscle  of  Santorini  is  ordi- 
narily spoken  of  as  the  smiling  muscle.     It  draws  the  corner  of  the 
mouth  directly  backward  and  produces  what  is  known  as  the  "sar- 
donic orin."    The  platysma  myoides  muscle  must  be  mentioned  in 
this  o^roup  because  a  few  of  its  fibres  really  constitute  the  risorius 
muscle.    It  is  attached  above  mainly  to  the  subcutaneous  periosteum 
of  the  lower  jaw  from  the  symphysis  backward.     Its  middle  and 
anterior  parts  assist  in  depressing  the  jaw,  while  its  posterior  or  lower 
parts  are  largely  attached  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  and  act  to  draw 
the  lower  lip  and  angle  of  the  mouth  downward  and  backward,  and 
this  assists  in  the  expression  of  grief  and  fear. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  buccal  orifice  and  its  surroundings  are  molded 
to  the  teeth  and  alveolar  process  by  the  tonicity  of  the  facial  portion 
of  the  orbicularis  and  the  muscles  which  connect  with  it.  The  loss  of 
the  teeth  and  the  subsequent  resorption  of  the  process  are  followed  by  a 
falling  in  of  these  tissues.  Inasmuch  as  they  are  no  longer  supported 
upon  a  solid  basis,  their  movement  is  restricted  in  amount  and  in  di sec- 
tion. The  muscles  which  serve  to  carry  the  lips  upward  or  downward 
are  not  so  much  hampered  in  their  action  as  those  which  draw  the  lips 
and  the  mouth  backward.  This  limitation  is  more  particularly  due  to 
the  absence  of  the  canine  tooth  and  its  eminence  than  to  anything  else. 
All  expressive  movements  of  the  face  in  which  part  is  taken  by  the  oral 
muscles  are  limited  after  the  teeth  have  been  lost. 

In  a  succeeding  chapter  the  restoration  of  the  various  functions  of 
the  face  and  mouth  by  artificial  dentures  will  be  discussed.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  student  should  be  familiar  with  the  effect  of  the 
contraction  of  each  of  the  muscles  of  expression,  in  order  that  he  may  not 
impart  to  the  countenance  any  unnatural  look  caused  by  too  great  fulness 
of  the  plate  at  any  point.  A  denture  which  produces  the  same  efi^ect  upon 
the  countenance  which  the  contraction  of  any  muscle  or  muscles  causes 
will  impart  to  that  countenance  the  expression  associated  with  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles  so  distorted.  This  will  be  discussed  more 
in  detail  in  Chapter  XII. 

FACIAL  EXPRESSION. 

The  human  countenance  is  made  up  of  the  features  of  the  face. 
Facial  expression  may  be  regarded  as  consisting;  first, of  the  features 
of  the  face,  which  are  considered  from  a  purely  anatomical  standpoint, 
and  are  the  result  of  natural  endowment;  andsecond,of  a  certain  impress 
made  upon  these  features  by  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  individual. 
The  natural  endowment  of  the  face  is  the  resultof  hereditarymfluences 
principally  those  of  race  and  parentage.  As  the  individual  grows  and 
develops  after  birth,  the  impress  of  thought,  of  action  and  of  experience 
is  made  upon  the  countenance.    The  frequent  use  of  certain  ot 
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the  muscles  of  expression,  attendant  upon  the  existence  of  some 
thought  or  emotion,  cultivates  a  tonicity  of  those  muscles,  and  develops, 
folds  in  the  integument  of  the  face,  which  impart  a  certain  cast  or  ex- 
pression to  the  countenance.  These  two  influences  taken  together, 
the  one  prenatal  and  determining  the  anatomical  form  of  the  features 
the  other  postnatal  and  influencing  the  expression — establish  the  char- 
acter and  indentity  of  a  face.  In  discussing  the  human  countenance 
Mantegazza  gives  five  verdicts  which  may  be  taken  upon  it;  physiolog- 
ical, ethnological,  {Esthetic,  moral  and  intellectual.  The  ethnological 
and  aesthetic  are  based  solely  upon  anatomical  characteristics,  while 
the  physiological,  moral  and  intellectual  are  more  largely  founded  upon 
expression.  The  term  facial  expression  in  its  broadest.sense  is  intended 
to  include  all  the  data  upon  which  these  several  judgments  are  based. 
In  this  chapter  it  will  be  used  with  that  meaning. 

Facial  expression  is  altered  by  the  loss  of  the  feelh  and  alveolar 
process  in  several  ways : 

First,  Absence  of  the  Teeth. — The  teeth  are  displayed  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  lip  in  laughing,  in  smiling  and  in  speaking.  Cigrand^ 
says,  "Artists  tell  us  that  when  patients  speak  words  as  "at"  or 
"ate"  with  the  short  or  long  sound  of  a,  the  lips  should  disclose  about 
one-half  of  the  labial  surface  of  the  anterior  teeth,  upper  and  lower, 
while  with  words  having  the  long  sound  of  o,  as  in  "oral"  or  "open" 
the  lips  should  hide  the  teeth  to  their  edges."  A  larger  proportion 
of  the  denture  is  displayed  in  smiling  or  in  laughter.  The  relation  of 
the  Hps  and  the  anterior  teeth  during  these  acts  constitutes  one  of 
their  chief  elements  of  beauty,  and  it  is  during  their  performance 
that  a  beautiful  or  unsightly  denture  imparts  beauty  or  the  reverse 
to  the  countenance. 

Second,  Changes  of  Contour.— The  alteration  of  the  contour  of  the 
mouth  and  lips  by  the  loss  of  the  teeth  is  characteristic.  While 
It  IS  less  marked  in  those  of  the  lymphatic  temperament  whose  short 
teeth  and  process  underlie  lips  which  are  thick  and  sufficiently  rigid 
to  undergo  little  change  after  the  teeth  are  lost,  yet  in  the  nervous 
temperament  where  the  lips  are  thin  and  require  support  from  the  teeth, 
the  alteration  m  appearance  is  striking.  The  changes  consist  of 
alterations  in  the  contours  of  the  lips  and  in  their  relations.  The  lips 
fall  inward  instead  of  inchning  outward  as  they  do  when  supported  by 
the  teeth.  The  proportion  of  mucous  membrane  which  is  displayed 
IS  diminished.  The  line  of  separation  between  the  lips,  which  may  be 
an  element  of  great  beauty  in  a  mouth  becomes  changed,  being  altered 
in  most  instances  from  a  graceful  curve  to  a  characterless  straight 
ime.  ihe  corners  of  the  mouth,  which  are  supported  mainly  by  the 
canines,  droop,  and  an  expression  of  weakness  is  imparted  to  the  face 
ih.T  V^'^^PP^f  ^"^^^  of  the  sulcusmento-labialis,which  is  formed  at 
the  highest  point  of  attachment  of  the  soft  tissues  of  the  chin,  when  the 
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lower  Hp  is  supported  and  slightly  everted  by  the  teeth.  (Figs.  250 
and  252.) 

Third,  Changes  in  the  Surface. — The  changes  which  occur  in  the  sur- 
face are  the  obliteration  of  some  of  the  normal  folds  in  the  skin  and 
the  establishment  of  additional  ones.  Before  discussing,  however, 
those  which  result  from  the  loss  of  the  teeth,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
point  out  those  which  result  from  old  age,  in  order  that  no  confusion 
between  the  two  shall  arise.  The  changes  which  ensue  in  old  age  are 
the  result  of  two  conditions:  the  absorption  of  the  fat  contained  in  the 
substance  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  and  the  atrophic  changes  which  occur 
in  the  skin.  These  result  in  the  obliteration  of  contours  at  points  sup- 
ported by  cushions  of  fat  and  in  the  establishment  of  wrinkles  in  the 


Fig.  249 


Photograph  showing  the  wrinkles  commonly  observed  in  old  age. 

skin  at  points  in  the  line  of  frequent  muscular  action.  Normally  there 
are  masses  of  fat  located  in  the  hollow  of  the  cheek  around  the  buc- 
cinator and  zygomatic  muscles.  There  is  usually  also  some  beneath  the 
levator  labii  superioris  muscle  and  some  at  the  symphysis  of  the  lower 
jaw.  These  may  be  absorbed  early  in  life  because  of  defective  nutri- 
tion. They  are  frequently  absorbed  after  middle  life  in  certain  tem- 
peraments, notably  the  nervous.  In  the  sanguine  or  lymphatic  they 
are  more  likely  to  persist  through  old  age. 

In  most  individuals  past  forty,  wrinkles  of  the  skin  are  apt  to  be 
established,  although  as  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  absorption  of  the  fat, 
they  are  likely  to  appear  earlier  in  a  nervous  face  than  m  that  of  other 
temperaments.  Camper  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
established  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  muscular  action.  Ihose 
normally  seen  in  an  individual  after  forty  are  the  transverse  wrinkles 
of  the  forehead,  vertical  wrinkles  of  the  forehead,  crow's  feet  or  wrinkles 
at  the  external  canthus  of  the  eye,  the  naso-labial  fold,  which  extends 
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downward  and  outward  into  the  cheek  from  the  base  of  the  ala  of  the 
nose,  and  the  genio-mental  wrinkles,  extending  from  the  cheeks  to 
the  chin.    (Fig.  249.) 


Fig.  250 


Fia.  251 


Photograph  showing  effect  of  the  loss  of  the 
teeth  upon  the  mouth,  and  the  wrinkles 
established  thereby. 

Fig.  252 


Photograph  showing  the  effects  of  the  loss 
of  the  teeth  upon  the  profile. 

Fig.  253 


Photograph  showing  effect  of  the  loss  of 
tne  teeth.  Front  view  of  patient  in  Fig.  253. 


Photograph  showing  the  effect  of  the  loss 
of  the  teeth  upon  the  profile. 


The  loss  of  the  teeth  is  followed  by  additional  changes  in  the  coun- 
tenance, ihe  naso-labial  fold  is  accentuated  because  the  upper  lip 
talis  m,  and  frequently  becomes  two  lines,  one  of  which  descends  from 
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the  ala  of  the  nose  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth.  (Fig.  250.)  The  phihrum 
is  usually  obliterated  (Fig.  252.)  This  is  due  principally  to  the  increase 
of  the  sphincter  action  of  the  orbicularis,  which  becomes  necessary  to 
keep  the  mouth  closed  in  order  to  confine  the  saliva  and  food.  Usually 
a  groove  is  established  extending  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth  in  the 
direction  of  the  chin.  In  addition  to  these,  small  wrinkles  placed  radially 
to  the  oral  orifice  are  established.  While  these  last  normally  exist  in 
old  people,  they  are  much  accentuated  when  teeth  are  lost  because 
of  the  marked  sphincter  action  of  the  orbicularis  above  alluded  to. 

Fourth,  Changes  in  the  Relation  ot  the  Jaws. — The  removal  of  the 
points  of  contact  between  the  jaws  results  in  their  approximation. 
This  is  attended  by  a  shortening  of  the  soft  tissues  extending  between 
the  two;  the  muscles  and  connective  tissues  being  actually  decreased 
in  length.  As  far  as  the  lines  of  the  face  are  concerned, this  effect  is 
particularly  noticed  in  the  decreased  distance  between  the  nose  and 
the  chin.  In  some  instances  this  effect  is  marked,  the  nose  and  the 
chin  coming  so  close  together,that  a  characteristic  deformity  is  noticed. 

Fifth,  Alteration  of  the  Profile. — This  is  always  changed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  In  those  cases  in  which  only  a  small  amount  of  absorp- 
tion of  the  alveolar  process  has  occurred,  there  is  only  a  flattening  of 
the  mouth  (Fig.  253)  while  in  others  the  faUing  in  of  lips  may  be  very 
marked.    (Fig.  251.) 

Sixth,  Alteration  of  Expression. — From  what  has  been  said  con- 
cerning facial  expression,  or  that  which  gives  character  and  identity  to 
the  countenance,  it  must  be  seen  that  a  condition  which  is  succeeded  by  so 
pronounced  a  change  in  the  features  must  greatly  alter  the  charac- 
teristic expression  of  a  face.  One  has  but  to  remember  the  striking 
change  in  appearance  which  has  succeeded  the  extraction  of  all  of  the 
teeth  of  an  acquaintance  to  appreciate  how  marked  an  efTect  it  has 
upon  this  means  of  identification. 
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THE  HUMAN  DENTAL  MECHANISM  AS  MODIFIED  BY 
TEMPERAMENT,  AGE,  AND  USE. 

By  Charles  R.  Turner,  D.D.S.,  M.  D.  and  A.  H.  Thompson,  D.D.S, 

The  functional  relations  of  the  human  denture  having  been  discussed 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  is  proposed  in  this  to  treat  of  those  consider- 
ations relative  to  its  appearance  which  are  important  from  the  stand- 
point of  dental  prosthesis.  Artificial  dentures  are  required  not  only  to 
restore  the  functions  of  the  natural  organs  which  they  substitute,  but 
they  must  also  restore  as  far  as  possible  the  former  appearance  of  the 
mouth  and  face. 

The  close  relation  existing  between  the  teeth  and  other  features  of 
the  face  makes  it  important  that  they  should  be  in  harmonious  corres- 
pondence. 

In  nature  there  is  observable  a  sort  of  harmony  in  the  various  phy- 
sical characteristics  of  each  individual.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  pleas- 
ing proportion  in  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  while  this  propor- 
tion varies  considerably  in  individuals,  as  they  are  not  all  constructed 
upon  the  same  physical  plan,  normally  the  variations  occur  within 
fairly  well  defined  limits,  and  a  marked  departure  from  this  plan  is  at 
once  recognized  as  abnormal.  The  size  of  the  teeth  bears  a  certain 
sort  of  ratio  to  the  size  of  the  body,  and  more  especially  to  the  size  of 
the  head  or  face,  but  this  is  by  no  means  fixed  and  varies  greatly  within 
the  limits  of  the  normal.  The  teeth  of  different  individuals  not  onlv 
differ  in  size  and  mensural  proportions,  but  they  differ  in  their  relation 
to  the  bodily  dimensions.  It  is  a  general  rule,  however,  that  meets  with 
few  exceptions,  that  their  forms  and  contours  are  harmonious  with  those 
of  the  body.  There  is  also  a  general  relation  between  the  color  of  the 
teeth  and  that  of  the  other  pigmented  tissues  of  the  body. 

Familiarity  with  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  denture,  with 
their  variations  within  the  limits  of  normality,  and  in  their  relation  to 
the  physical  attibutes  of  the  body,  is  necessary  in  order  that  substitutes 
for  missmg  teeth  may  be  obtained  which  shall  preserve  the  bodily  har- 
mony. With  this  idea  in  view,  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  the  dental 
apparatus,  first,  from  the  standpoint  of  temperament;  or  in  other  words, 
to  consider  the  variations  which  are  the  result  of  natural  endowment- 
and  second,  to  describe  the  changes  which  occur  in  it  under  the  in- 
tluence  of  age  and  use. 
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TEMPERAMENT. 

Temperament  according  to  Flagg .  is  a  term  used  to  express  differ- 
ences in  the  mental  and  physical  constitution  of  individuals.  It  has 
been  used  with  this  designation  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  the  ear- 
liest systematic  writer  upon  the  subject.  It  is  an  attempt  at  the  classi- 
fication of  mankind  according  to  his  physical  characteristics,  and  has 
as  its  basis  the  relative  proportion  of  his  mechanical,  nutritive  and 
nervous  systems,  and  the  relative  energy  of  the  various  functions  of 
the  body.  "Each  temperament  is  the  result  as  well  as  the  indication 
of  the  preponderence  of  one  or  another  of  these  systems  and  of  their 
relative  functional  activity." 

Despite  the  antiquity  of  this  classification  it  is  commonly  utilized  in 
dental  prosthesis  at  the  present  time  for  lack  of  a  better.  Descriptive 
anthropology  and  ethnology  have  not  as  yet  presented  a  classification 
of  the  physical  attributes  of  man  which  is  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
that  according  to  temperament.  Ethnic  peculiarities  are  sufficiently 
fixed  to  identify  individuals  whose  racial  characteristics  are  not  mixed, 
but  pure  races  exist  in  so  few  quarters  of  the  globe  that  this  basis  of 
classification  is  valueless  and  a  more  fundamental  one  is  necessary. 

In  its  ordinary  use  temperament  refers  equally  to  mental  and  physi- 
cal attributes.  It  does  not  divide  mankind  into  well-marked  natural 
groups  which  may  be  distinguished  anatomically,  but  it  offers  groups  of 
associated  physical  characteristics,  the  possession  of  a  majority  of 
^  which  by  an  individual  assigns  him  to  that  group.  When  the  pre- 
dominating temperament  of  an  individual  has  been  determined  ac- 
cording to  this  plan  as  a  preliminary  to  the  restoration  of  lost  parts 
like  the  teeth,  the  result  will  be  harmonious  if  these  are  selected  to  ac- 
cord with  the  physical  characteristics  of  that  temperament. 

According  to  the  present  generally  accepted  classification  there  are 
four  fundamental  divisions  of  the  temperaments.  The  bilious,  in 
which  there  is  marked  activity  in  the  function  of  the  liver;  the  san- 
guine, in  which  the  circulatory  system  is  most  prominent;  the  nervous, 
characterized  by  a  highly  developed  central  nervous  system;  and  the 
lymphatic,  in  which  the  lymphatic  system  has  a  preponderating  influence. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  general  mental  and  physical 
characteristics  of  the  basal  temperaments,  and  while  these  are  to  be 
considered  chiefly  from  the  physical  standpoint,  the  mental  attributes 
are  appended  for  assistance  in  diagnosis. 

The  Bilious  Temperament.  (Fig.  254.) — Physical  characteristics:  the 
pulse  is  hard  and  strong;  frame  muscular;  movements  without 
grace;  angularity  of  features  and  physique;  stature  is  medium  or  tall; 
body  has  a  firm  pose;  countenance  is  severe  and  serious;  complexion 
ordinarily  sallow  or  swarthy;  the  hair  dark  brown  or  black;  eyes  black 
or  brown.  Mental  characteristics:  strong  susceptibility  and  constancy 
of  feeling;  quick  perception  and  precise  judgment;  capacity  for  reason- 
ing; firm  decision  and  will  power;  great  violence  in  anger;  stubbor- 
ness;  great  pride  and  ambition;  usually  generous  and  magnanimotis. 
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F:g.  254 


Fia.  255 


Man  with  characteristics  of  the  bilious  tem- 
perament in  predominence. 

Fig.  256 


Individual  with  characteristics  of  the  san- 
guine temperament  in  predominence 

Fig.  257 


Individual  with  characteristics  of  the  ner- 
vous temperament  in  predominence. 


Individual  with  characteristics  of  the  lym- 
phatic temperament  in  predominence. 


The  Sanguine  Temperament.  (Fig.  2bb.)-Physical  characteristics: 
the  highest  manifestation  of  physical  life;  active  circulatory  system- 
pulse  excitable  and  irregular;  stature  above  the  medium;  body  well 
proportioned;  movements  graceful,  regular  and  easy;  athletic  type- 
voluptuousnes.s  in  females;  vivacious  and  beautiful;  complexion  fresh 
and  ruddy;  red  hps;  hair  light  or  auburn,  rarely  dark,  sometimes  red ; 
eyes  are  light  in  color,  usually  blue.    Mental  characteristics:  Great 
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hopefulness  and  elasticity  of  mind,  optimism,  enthusiastic,  but  have 
little  perseverance;  fondness  for  admiration  or  display;  lickleness; 
great  liberality  of  sentiment;  little  ability  for  self  denial;  seldom  un- 
dergo mental  suffering. 

Nervous  Temperament.  (Fig.  256.) — Physical  characteristics:  Quick 
movements;  great  sensitiveness;  muscular  system  small;  body  refined 
and  slender;  angular;  head  proportionately  large;  the  skin  is  soft  and 
of  fine  texture;  complexion  generally  light,  sometimes  sallow;  hair  is  fine 
and  dark;  not  plentiful;  eyes  gray  or  very  dark.  Mental  characteristics: 
very  highly  organized;  great  fluctuation  of  feeling  of  exhaltation  or 
depression;  keen  sympathy;  great  anxiety  or  fear;  ability  to  endure 
physical  suffering  in  excess  of  what  would  be  expected;  predominates 
in  highly  civilized  countries. 

The  Lymphatic  Temperament.  (Fig.  257.) — Physical  characteris- 
tics: tends  to  heaviness  and  roundness  of  the  body;  medium  or  low 
stature;  cellular  repletion  due  to  lymph;  slow  circulation;  pulse  weak; 
large  rounded  head;  features  heavy  and  expressionless;  hair  light  and 
coarse  without  lustre;  complexion  heavy  and  muddy;  eyes  dull  gray 
and  small.  Mental  characteristics:  Little  passion  or  ambition,  great 
self  satisfaction;  contentment  and  good  nature  marked;  judgment 
calm,  and  slow  but  sure;  plodding  and  industrious;  individuals  success- 
ful in  business;  safe  to  trust. 

The  physical  characteristics  associated  with  the  four  basal  tempera- 
ments are  well  described  and  may  be  easily  studied  in  the  comparative 
table  on  page  297  prepared  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Thompson.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  these  are  basal  temperamental  types  which  are 
more  ideal  than  real,  and  that  pure  types  seldom  occur.  Few  indi- 
viduals  exist  who  possess  all  the  characteristics  of  a  single  tempera- 
ment. 

The  description  applies  therefore  more  largely  to  principjss.  than 
to  individuals,  but  the  tables  of  binary  temperamental  compounds 
on  pages  298  and  299  describe  combinations  of  physical  characteris- 
tics which  may  frequently  be  observed  in  individuals.  Combinations 
of  three   basal   types   exist   in   many  persons,  [and  in  addition 
there  is  a  large  class  in  whom  the  temperamental  indication  is  so 
obscure  as  not  to  be  discernible  at  all.    In  the  diagnosis  of  the  temper- 
aments or  the  predominating  temperamental  indication  in  any  m- 
dividual,  constant  observation  of  people  and  keen  perception  are 
necessary  and  good  judgement  in  selecting  the  characteristics  which 
are  most  significant.  No  rule  can  be  given  which  will  completely  cover 
the  ground,  but  the  proportion  of  individuals  who  do  not  possess  char- 
acteristics which   indicate  the  predominance  of  one  temperament 
over  the  others,  is  small.    In  America  because  of  the  larger  number  of 
races  which  have  contibuted  to  its  population,  the  diagnosis  of  temper- 
ament is  particularly  difficult.    The  sanguine  and  bilious  are  the 
usual  basal  temperaments  in  this  country  although  these  are  not  so 
distinctive  as  is  the  nervous  of  the  Latin  races  and  the  lymphatic  of  the 
German  and  Dutch  races. 
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Eyes. 

Pale  blue 

faded  and 
e  X  pression- 
less. 

The  eyes 
blue,  bril- 
liant, and 
expressive. 

Eyes  black 
or  brown, 
small  and 
piercing. 

Light  gray 
or  blue,  resi- 
le s  s,  and 
often  mor- 
hidlv  bril- 

Ul  Ul  V           Ul  11 

liant. 

Hair. 

Fine  and 
silky,  but  lus- 
treless ;  a  pale 
blonde  or 
sometimes 
reddish  or 
flaxen. 

The  hair 
blond,  red,  or 
chestnut, 
rarely  dark  or 
black. 

Hair  coarse, 
dark  (often 
black),  and 
abundant. 

Fine,  light, 
and  soft. 

Skin  and 
complexion. 

Skin  a  dull 
leaden  -white, 
faded  or  yel- 
lowish, and 
generally  cold 
and  moist. 

The  skin  fine, 
soft,  and  trans- 
parent ;  the 
plexion  fresh 
and  ruddy. 

Skin  coarse 
and  dry ;  com- 
plexion olive, 
tawny,  or 
dull.  ^ 

Fine  and 
pale,  some- 
times sallow. 

Face  and  fea- 
tures. 

Face  full, 
heavy,  and 
expression- 
less ;  cheeks 
pendant;  lips 
thick,  etc. 

The  face  in- 
clined  to 
rou  n  d  n  e  s  s  ; 
the  lips  full 
and  red ;  the 
features  well 
marked  and 
full  of  viva- 
city and  ex- 
pression. 

Harsh  and  an- 
gular ;  severe- 
ly expressive. 

Sharp  and 
thin;  expres- 
sion nervous- 
ly animated. 

Circulation. 

Heart  slug- 
gish; pulse 
slow  and 
feeble ;  blood 
thin,  pale,  and 
lymph-like. 

Heart  vigor- 
ous, the  arte- 
rial flow  ac- 
tive and 
bounding; 
the  blood  red 
and  rich. 

The  heart 
slow,  the  ve- 
nous circula- 
tion predom- 
inating over 
the  arterial. 

Heart  ner- 
vous 1  y  ac- 
tive ;  blood 
thin,  pale,  and 
inuutritious. 

Contour. 

Fulness  of 
body,  some- 
times amount- 
ing to  corpu- 
1 e  n  c  e ,  and 
without  grace 
or  beauty. 

Slight  and 
graceful,  or 
full,  but  not 
heavy. 

Angular  and 
rugged,  mas- 
sive and  un- 
graceful. 

Thin  and 
habitually 
emaciated. 

Muscular  de- 
velopment. 

Soft  and 
flabby,  and 
act  with  diffi- 
cul ty  and 
slowness. 

The  muscles 
finely  mould- 
ed for  ele- 
g  a  n  c  e  and 
suppleness. 

Strongly  de- 
fined;  cord- 
like and  hard; 
the   m  0  v  e- 
ments  slow 
and  deliber- 
ate. 

Small  mus- 
cles;  thin, 
strong,  and 
nervously  ac- 
tive, and"  giv- 
en to  spas- 
modic efiorts. 

Osseous  de- 
velopment. 

Coarse  and 
loose  ;  articu- 
1  a  t  i  0  n  s  vo- 
luminous, but 
badly  form- 
ed ;  extrem- 
ities large  and 
ugly. 

Well-propor- 
tioned ;  artic- 
ulations light 
and  slender ; 
the  extrem- 
ities indicat- 
ing grace  and 
activity. 

Angular  and 
rugged ; rough 
articnlatio  n  s 
and  large  ex- 
tremities. 

Small  frame; 
the  bones 
light  and 
thin;  the 
skull  very  full 
over  the  large 
brain. 
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Eyes. 

Full,  and 
usually  dark 
and  lustrous. 

Eyes  dark, 
large,  lus- 
trous, and 
expressive  ; 
sometimes 
deep  blue. 

Eyes  dark- 
brown  or 
gray. 

Large,  dark, 
or  dark  gray ; 
weak  and  ex- 
pressionless. 

Dark -brown : 
rather  ex- 
pressive. 

Hair. 

Black  or 
dark,  coarse 
or  curly ;  not 
usually  abun- 
dant ;  beard 
full;    e  y  e  - 
brows  straight. 

Dark,  wa^'y, 
and  luxuri- 
ant, and  fine 
in     texture ; 
beard    f  u  1 1 ; 
eyebrows 
arched. 

Hair  and 
beard  dark, 
full,  and 
wavy;  eye- 
brows straight 
and  heavy. 

Dark,  moist, 
straight: 
beard  heavy 
and  dark;  eye- 
brows straight  | 

Dark :  decid- 
edly curly; 
beard  sparse 
and  irregular. 

Skin  and 
complexion. 

Rather 
smooth  ;  little 
color,  or  dark 
and  yellow- 
ish. 

Skin  smooth ; 
s  0  ft  and 
creamy,  vary- 
ing  to  rosy 
olive. 

Rather 
rough  and 
and  dark-col- 
ored, with 
tendency  to 
e  p  li  el  1  des, 
moles,  etc. 

Dark,  pallid, 
and  opaque. 

Inclined  to 
dark,    an  d 
often   sallow  | 
and  pallid. 

Face  and 
features. 

Rather  an- 
gular ;  high 
cheek-bones ; 
nose  large; 
lips  full  and 
large. 

Cheeks  full ; 
f  0  r  e  h  e  a  d 
large ;  jaws 
large  and 
round;  chin 
heavy ;  mouth 
large;  lips 
full  and  red. 

Face    full ; 
fore  he  ad 
large ;  jaws 
and  chin 
round;  mouth 
large ;  lips 
thin  and 
bluish. 

Cheek-bones 
large ;  fore- 
head  full; 
jaws  large 
and    square ; 
mouth  large ; 
lips  thin. 

High  cheek- 
bones ;  fore- 
head large; 
jaws  small, 
and     e  li  i  n 
small  and 
pointed. 

Circulation. 

Full  in  both 
arterial  and 
venous  sys- 
tems ;  heart 
strong  and 
active. 

Strong  and 
dark :  heart 
quick  and 
full. 

Full,  but  not 
red  or  vigor- 
ous ;  heart  ir- 
regular. 

Weak  and 
thin,  or  dark ; 
heart  irregu- 
lar. 

Thin  and 
dark    blood ; 
heart  irregu- 
lar and  weak, 
or  active  and 
c  0  r  d - 1 i  ke 
pulse. 

Contours. 

Disposed  to 
irregulari  t  y  ; 
mostly  sharp 
and  angular. 

Broad  shoul- 
ders;  full 
chest ;  and 
strong,  round 
limbs. 

Well-round- 
ed and  in- 
clined to  ful- 
ness  in  wo- 
men. 

Round  and 
soft,  inclined 
to  flabbiness. 

Small,  Irreg- 
ular,  and 
shapeless. 

Muscular  de- 
velopment. 

Full  and 
well-develop- 
ed,  but  not 
graceful. 

Knotty  and 
hard ;  modi- 
fied  by  san- 
guine round- 
ness. 

Medium  and 
well-develop- 
ed. 

Irregular,  or 
full,butweak. 

Wiry  and 
cord-like ;  or 
may  be  rath- 
er   full  and 
strong. 

Osseous  de- 
velopment. 

Strong  and 
heavy ;  head 
square ;  jaws 
large. 

Wide  and 
strong,  bones 
large  ;  articu- 
lation full. 

Rather  coarse 
and  irregu- 
lar ;  articula- 
tions large. 

Large  and 
coarse,  with- 
out strength 
or  grace. 

Bones  irreg- 
ular, -weak, 
and  angular. 

Stature. 

Above  aver- 
age size. 

Much  above 
average,  of 
tall  stature. 

Decidedly 
above  aver- 
age size. 

Above  aver- 
age size. 

Average  or 
irregular  stat- 
ure. 

Basis. 

The  combin-  i 
ing  of  arterial 
and  venous  or 
biliary  ele- 
ments, with 
p  r  e  d  0  m  i  - 
nance  of  the 
first. 

Slight  pre- 
dominance of 
the  bilious 
element,  with 
sanguine 
modification. 

Lymphatic 
and  bilious 
elements, 
lymphatic 
predominat- 
ing. 

Bilious  and 
lymphatic 
elements,  bil- 
ious predom- 
inating. 

Ner\'Ous  and 
bilious  ele- 
ments, the 
former  pre- 
dominating. 

o 

^bo  . 

a  o 

(a) 

Bilio  -  san- 
guine. 

"!l 

^  o 

(4) 
Bilio-lym- 
phatic. 

(5) 
Nervo-bil- 
ious. 
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Small ;  hazel  ' 
to    light,    or ' 
dark  brown  to , 
black.  ' 

Large ;  light . 
hazel  or  clear, 
bine 

Blue  or  gray;] 
full;  laria! 
and  expres-' 
sive. 

Light  gray 
or  blue ;  large., 
and  full.  , 

*j  OJ 

br/C  fi; 
o  p.  to 

Variable, 
light  or  dark, 
sometimes, 
1  i  g  li  t   h  a  i 
with  dark, 
eyes,  or  vice\ 
versa. 

Dull,  gray- 
ish; incline'd 
to   green  or 
hazel  in  color. ; 

Kanges  from 
dark-brown  to 
dark     re  d ; 
beard  dark  to 
red ;  eyebrows 
arched.  i 

Hair  and 
beard-  sandy 
to   red,  full 
and  wavy; 
eyebrows 
light  and 
arched. 

Light  and 
curly,  but 
fine,  with 
tendency  to 
baldness; 
beard  scanty ; 
eyebrows 
light  and 
arched. 

Blond  or 
light  chest- 
nut, inclined 
to  curl ;  beard 
medium ;  eye- 
brows  d  a  r  k 
and  a.'ched. 

Dark  to  light 
chestnut, 
sometimes 
luxuriant; 
beard  full. 

Variable  in 
color ;  slight- 
ly     w  a  V  y ; 
beard  light. 

Light  in  col- 
or; slight  in 
quantity:  eye- 
brows straight 

Dark     and  1 
subject  to 
freckles. 

Fair,  clear, 
and  pink- 
toned. 

Fair  and 
smooth,  with 
tendency  to 
ruddiness. 

Very  smooth 
and  fair,  pink- 
ish, inclined 
to      fl  0  r i  d  ; 
sometimes 
freckled. 

S  0  f t  and 
smooth;  ivory- 
white  to  pink 
complexion. 

Dark  to 
light;  usu- 
ally pallid, 
with  little 
color. 

Light,  pal 
lid,  coarse 
skin,  inclined 
to  blotches. 

Cheek-bones 
high  and 
prom  i  n  e  n  t ; 
lower     fa  c  e 
thin  and  con- 
tracted. 

Cheeks  full; 
forehead 
round :  jaws 
and  chin 'well 
shaped. 

Fo  r  e  h  e  a  d 
high  and 
broad ;  cheek- 
bones promi- 
nent ;  lower 
face  rather 
thin:  chin 
small. 

Face  round ; 
cheeks    full ; 
jaws    large ; 
mouth  shape- 
ly, and  lips 
full  and  red. 

Large  and 
full ;  forehead 
high  ;    j  a  w  s 
and  chin 
round  and 
full ;  lips  full. 

Face  round ; 
fore  h  ead 
large ;  cheeks 
full;  lips 
thick. 

Face  thin, 
or    full  and 
heavy ;  fore- 
h  e  a  d  high 
and  bulging; 
mouth  weak; 
lips  thin. 

Dark  and 
weak ;  heart 
active. 

Blood  red 
and  bound- 
ing; heart  ac- 
tive. 

Blood  full, 
but  light-col. 
ored ;  heart 
active. 

Good  me- 
dium   as  to 
blood,  color, 
and  heart  ac- 
tion. 

Full,  red, 
and  active; 
heart  strong. 

Blood  thin 
and  full; 
heart    weak ; 
pulse  irregu- 
lar. 

Blood  light 
and  thin: 
heart  weak 
and  nervous. 

Slight  and 
small,  or  large 
and  coarse. 

Well-mould- 
ed, fine  limbs 
and  broad 
shoulders. 

Ratherslight, 
but    s  0  m  e- 
times  full  and 
rounded. 

Round  and 
shapely ;  full 
and  graceful, 
but  disposed 
to  obesity. 

Inclined  to 
irregular  ful- 
ness, often 
corpulent. 

Usually  full 
and  round, 
but  irregular. 

Round  and 
soft,  or  thin 
and  flabby. 

Small,  weak, 
and  poorly  de- 
veloped. 

Full  and 
well  -  shaped ; 
strong  and 
graceful  in 
movement. 

Small,  but 
graceful  and 
vigorous. 

Fairly  well- 
developed, 
and  rounded ; 
rather  soft 
and  medium 
in  activity. 

Full,  but  not 
hard,  active, 
but  not  en- 
during. 

Rather  full, 
but  moderate- 
ly strong  and 
active. 

Low  devel- 
opment, full 
but  weak. 

Small,  weak, 
and  irregular. 

Strong  and 
shapely ;  ar- 
tic  ulations 
finely  propor- 
tioned. 

Small  and 
light ;  articu- 
lations smaU. 

Bones  good 
and  well-de- 
veloped ;  ar- 
ticulations 
well-shaped. 

Bones  long 
and  well- de- 
veloped ;  ar- 
tic  ulations 
shapely. 

Usually 
large,  with 
coar  s  e  11  e  s  s ; 
articulations 
fiill,  but  iU- 
shaped. 

Bones  mod- 
erate in  size ; 
of  low  struc- 
ture. 

Less  than 
average  size. 

More  than 
average  size, 
as  a  rule. 

Rather  less 
than  average 
size. 

More  than  av- 
erage height. 

Above  aver- 
age in  size ; 
inclined  to  be 
tall. 

Stature  very 
irregular,  but 
usually  above 
average. 

Average  size 
or  below. 

Rilious  and 
nervous  ele- 
ments, the 
former  pre- 
dominating. 

Nervous  and 
sanguine  ele- 
ments ,  the 
nervous  pre- 
dominating. 

Sanguine 
and  nervous 
elements,  the 
sanguine  pre- 
dominating. 

Lymphatic 
and"  sanguine 
elements,  the 
tirst  predomi- 
nating. 

b  a  n  g  u  1  u  e 
and  lymphat- 
ic,  the  san- 
guine pre- 
dominating. 

Lymphatic 
and  nervous 
elements,  the 
first  predomi- 
nating. 

JNervousand 
lymphatic 
elements,  the 
nervous  pre- 
dominating. 

(6) 
Bilio  -  ner- 
vous. 
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(9) 
Lymphati- 
co-sanguine. 

Sanguine-  , 
lymphatic. 

Lymphati- 
co-nervous. 

Nervo-lym- 
phatic. 
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Heavy, 
square,  "and 
rugged. 

Numerous 
and  grace- 
ftil  in  out- 
line ;  well- 
rounded. 

Small  and 
sparse. 

Sparse  and 
flat. 

Gums. 

Orange  -  red ; 
dense;  mar- 
gins heavy. 

Red  or  pink ; 
health-line 
clear;  ftall- 
arched  mar- 
gins. 

Pale  and  thin 
margins; 

delicate  and 
shapely. 

Pale  and  soft; 

margins  | 
thick  and 
undefined. 

Vault. 

High  and 
square. 

Round 

and 
arched. 

High  and 

Gothic 
in  shape. 

Low  and 
flat. 

Arch. 

Large, 
square, 
with  prom- 
i  n  e  n  t  ca- 
nines. 

Round ; 
square; 
finely 
shaped. 

Round ; 
V-shape;  1 
of  "Gothic 
arch." 

Large  and 
round ; 
"  horse- 
shoe" arch. 

Articula-  j 
tion. 

(i 

Firm,   close, ! 
and  well-  j 

locked ; 
plane  much  : 

curved. 

Moderately 

firm  and 
close ;  wears 

to  square 
bite ;  plane 
curved. 

Long  and 
penetrating,  ! 
but 
irregular. 

Loose ,  fiat, 
and 
irregular ; 
plane  flat. 

Arrange- 
ment. 

Close  set 
and 
regular. 

Rather 
close  and 
regular. 

Irregular ; 

disposed 
to  lapping 
and  malpo- 
sition. 

Not  close, 
but 
regular. 

Cusps 
and 
edges. 

Square  and 
heavy. 

Rounded 
and  well- 
shaped. 

Long,  thiu, 
sharp, 

and  trans- 
parent. 

Poorly  de- 
fined; 

coarse  and 
blunt. 

Enamel. 

Rough 
and  strong ; 

often 
transverse 

lines. 

Smooth, 
lustrous, 
and 
brilliant. 

Smooth, 
polished, 
and  trans- 
lucent. 

Coarse, 
opaque, 
and  dead 
finish. 

;ure. 

Dense  and 
hard. 

Rather 
dense  and 
strong. 

Average 
density  o  r 
soft. 

-o 

d  >> 

Texi 

Brittl 
cha 

Color. 

Strong ; 
bronze  yel- 
low. 

Cream-yel- 
low; 

darker  at 
neck. 

Pearl  -  blue 
or  gray. 

Pallid, 
opaque, 
muddy,  or 

yellow. 

Shape. 

Conical ; 
long,  and 
angular. 

Well-pro- 
portioned ; 
curved  and 

rounded. 

Long,  coni- 
cal, and  . 
rounded. 

ni-shaped ; 
broad 
and  flat. 

Size. 

Large 
and 
strong. 

Medium 
in  size. 

Large 
and 
coarse. 

Basal 
temper- 
aments. 

(I) 

Bilious 
temper- 
flmpnt 

San- 
guine 
temper- 
ament. 

(3) 

Nervous 
t  e  m  p  er- 
ament. 

{*) 

Lym- 
phatic 
temp  er- 
ament. 
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The  illustrations  Figs.  258,  259,  260  and  261,  show  characteristic  ^ 
dentures  of  the  four  basal  temperaments. 


Fig.  258 


Denture  whose  characteristics  are  chiefly  those  of  the  bilious  temperament.    (Photograph  of 
a  specimen  in  the  Wistar  Institute  of  Antomy.) 


Fig.  259 


Denture  whose  characteristics  are  chiefly  those  of  the  nervous  temperament.  (Photograph 
of  skull  in  collection  of  Dr.  V.  Walter  Gilbert.  5 

t 
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Kugae. 

Heavy, 
numerous, 

angular. 

"Well- 
marked 
and 
numerous. 

Sparse  and 
shapeless. 

Close  set, 
but 
narrow. 

Thin  and 
very 
tortuous. 

a 

Deep-red  ; 
margins  well 
defined. 

'p..s  StE 

bc^  cu 

j 

Red  and  soft; 
margins 
ill-defined. 

Pale  to  red ; 

margins 
well-marked. 

Pale  and 
thin ;  mar- 
gins ill-de- 
fined. 

Vault. 

Round 
and 
high. 

High  and 
square 
arch. 

Rather 
low,  but 
arched. 

Arched 
and  low. 

High  and 
square 

or  c 0 n - 
tracted. 

<S  2  . 
t.  MO 

o=2 

■c  a"" 

o 
Oh 
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ai  o  d 
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5  3  =J 
O  O  3 
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3  m  O  3 
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-d  ^' 

cs.3  a 
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o  o 
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cj  3  CO 
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■d  • 

?  3  a 

o  o  o 
§  c  o  3 
■§ 


3'5'a 

cj  3-0) 

3 

fl)  cu 

H  o 
(— t 
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Arrange- 
ment. 

Close  set 
and  dispos- 
ed to  mal- 
position. 

Regular 
and 
close  set. 

Loose,  but 
regular. 

More  or" 
less  spaced, 
but 
regular. 

Close,  but 
disposed 

to  torsion 
and  mal- 

position. 

Close,  and 

disposed 
to  malposi- 
tion. 

Cusps 
aud 
edges. 

Strong, 
heavy,  and 
well- 
defined. 

Finely 
shaped  and 
full. 

Thick  and 
short. 

Short, 
thick,  and 
heavy. 

Long  or 
square- 

Long  and 

rather 
translu- 
cent. 

Euamel. 

Rather 
opaque  and 
rough. 

Rather 
smooth.but 
sometimes 
good. 

Rough, 
dull,  and 
opaque. 

Rather 
smooth 
and  dispos- 
ed to  cross 
lines. 

Smooth 
and  dull, 
or  translu- 
cent. 

Smooth 
but  irregu- 
lar surface. 

Texture. 

Strong 
and  of good 
quality. 

Dense 
and  good 
quality. 

Mixture  of 
flinty  aud 
chalky. 

Soft  and 
brittle. 

Rather  soft 
and  frail. 

Rather  soft 
and  weak. 

Color. 

Dark  yel- 
low. 

Rich  yel- 
low cream- 
color. 

Dark-yel- 
low or 
muddy. 

Yellowish, 
but  clear. 

Yellowish 
and  bluish 
in  varying 

combina- 
tions. 

Bluish 
to  yellow. 

Shape. 

Large  and 
full-form- 
ed; angles 
undefined. 

Full  and 

square ; 
rather  a  n - 
gular. 

Large  and 
irregular 
in  form. 

Square  and 
heavy,  an- 
gles sharp. 

Broad 
or  long ; 
sometimes 

"  bell- 
crowned." 

Lonj;  and 

often 
narrow. 

Size. 

Large 
aud  very 
strong. 

! 

Medium 
or 
large. 

Large 
and 
coarse. 

Usually 
large. 

Variable 
—large  to 
small. 

Medium 
large. 

Binary 
com- 
pounds. 

(t) 

Sanguo- 
bilious. 

-  .2  3  2 
" 

Lym- 
ph atico- 
bilious. 

Bilio- 
lym- 
phatic. 

(5) 
Nervo- 
bilious- 
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Long  and 
well- 
marked  ; 
numerous 

and 
graceful. 

Numerous 

and 
sharply  de- 
fined. 

Lo  w,  fl  at, 
and 
sparse. 

Numerous 
and  well 
marked. 

Low  and 
ill  -  shaped. 

Soft  and  ir- 
regular ; 
sometimes 
quite  low. 

DeeT>  pink 

and  clear; 
margin  well- 
marked;  fes- 
toons 

Pink  and 
clear;  mar- 
gins sharp. 

Transparent, 
pink ;  mar- 
gins loose. 

Clear  pink ; 
margins  full. 

Pale  and 
soft;  margins 
thin. 

Soft  and 
light-  color- 
ed; margins 
ill-defined. 

Medium 
and  well- 
arched. 

High  and 

well- 
arched. 

F  lat  or 
round. 

Well- 
arched, 
but  low. 

High  and 
narrow. 

High 
and  ir- 
regular. 

Round  V; 
fine  in  out- 
line. 

Round  V ; 
good  shape. 

Round  0  r 

round- 
square. 

Round  0  r 

round- 
square. 

Round  0  r 
round  V ; 
much  sub- 
ject to 
abnormal 
forms. 

V  -shape 
or 

a  b  normal. 

Close,  deep, 

and  firm ; 
the  plane 
curved. 

Close  and 
deep;  plane 
irregular. 

Close,  but 
shallow,  and 
flat  plane. 

Flat,  but  reg- 
ular. 

Loose  and 
irregular ; 
plane  flat. 

Long  and 

deep,  but 
irregular. 

Close  and 

shapely, 
but  strong- 
ly disposed 

to  mal- 
position. 

Well  set, 

but  in- 
cli n e d  to 
crowding. 

Well  ar- 
ranged, 
roomy,  and 
often 
spaced, 

Well-ar- 
ranged, but 

disposed 
to  spacing. 

Rather  ir- 
regular, 
and 
disposed  to 
crowding 

Close, 
but  uneven 
plane. 

Well- 
ma  r  k  e  d 
and 
shapely. 

Good  and 
shapely. 

Good 
shape; 

round 
and  full. 

Round,  but 
well- 
defined. 

Usually 
sharp  and 
well- 
shaped. 

Long  and 

sharp, 
but  weak. 

Smooth, 
brilliant, 
and 
strong. 

Smooth, 
bright,  and 

trans- 
lucent. 

Smooth 
and  clear. 

Smooth, 
but  rather 
opaque. 

Smooth 
and  clear, 
or  dull  and 

rough. 

Smooth, 
soft,  and 

trans- 
lucent. 

Strong  and 
excellent 
in  quality. 

Good,  but 
dentine 
sensitive. 

Soft  and 

poor 
in  quality. 

Fairly 
good  and 
strong. 

Soft  and 
sensitive. 

Soft,  weak, 

chalky, 
and  sensi- 
tive. 

Rich 
cream  -  col- 
or  to  blu- 
ish. 

Bluish 
cream  -  col- 
or. 

Grayish- 
cream. 

>> 

u 

Q 

Grayish- 
blue. 

m 

C3 
S) 

m 

Fine  shape; 
rather 
long. 

Well 
shaped  and 
moulded ; 

narrow 
necks. 

Large  and 
round. 

Broad  and 
round ; 
angles 
rounded. 

Well- 
shaped,  but 
irregular. 

Good 
shape  and 
length. 

GJ  . 

txei 
a  N 

Average 
size. 

More 
than 
average. 

Large. 

Below 
average. 

Average 
size. 

(7) 
Nervo- 

san- 
guine. 

(8) 
.■Ban- 
gui no- 
nervous. 

(9) 
Lym- 
ph aticQ- 
san- 
guine. 

(10) 

Sanguo- 

lym- 
pHatic. 

(11) 

Lym- 
phatico- 
nervous. 
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Denture  whose  characteristics  are  chiefly  those  of  the  lymphatic  teinperaiuent.  (Cryer.) 


AGE. 

From  infancy  to  old  age  a  gradual  succession  of  changes  in  the 
bodily  tissues  occurs.  In  common  with  the  other  tissues  of  the  body, 
the  teeth  are  influenced  by  the  increasing  years.  Frorn  the  time  of 
the  establishment  of  the  permanent  denture  until  the  time  it  is  lost, 
these  changes  occur  in  regular  progression,  so  that  for  the  most  part 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  teeth  are  constantly  in  accord  with 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  individual  at  all  times  during  his 
life.  In  some  persons  these  alterations  are  more  discernible  than  in 
others,  but  after  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  forty  the  marks  of  time  may  be 
found  in  almost  every  instance. 

The  chief  alteration  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  age 
is  a  deepening  of  the  color  of  the  teeth.  This  is  a  molecular  change  in 
their  tissues  which  is  physiolgic  in  nature.  It  occurs  most  strikingly 
in  individuals  of  the  bilious  and  saguine  temperaments,  the  yellow  shades 
of  whose  teeth  are  markedly  deepened.  This  change  amounts  to  two 
or  three  shades  as  measured  by  the  shade-guide  for  artificial  teeth. 
It  also  occurs  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  teeth  of  the  nervous  and  lymphatic 
temperaments.  Due  regard,  therefore,  should  be  taken  of  this  fact  m 
the  selection  of  artificial  teeth  for  individuals  past  forty, and  a  propor- 
tionally darker  shade  of  the  color  suitable  for  each  temperament  should 
be  selected  to  correspond  with  the  age.  ,    ,  •  , 

Beside  the  wear  of  the  teeth,  which  is  to  be  discussed  later  and  which 
is  a  frequent  accompaniment  and  an  indirect  result  of  old  age,  another 
influence  of  age  must  be  mentioned.  This  is  the  physiologic  recession 
of  the  gums  about  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  which  occurs  as  life  goes  on. 
It  must  not,  of  course,  be  confounded  with  recession  of  the  gums 
due  to  pathological  processes.  In  individuals  past  forty  there  is  a 
recession  of  the  gum  tissue  from  about  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  exposing 
the  cementum.  The  round  full  festoons  of  the  gingivre  characteristic 
of  youth  disappear,  and  instead,  the  line  between  the  gum  and  the  teeth- 
becomes  accentuated.    This  is  more  strikingly  evident  in  some  tern- 
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peraments  than  in  others.  It  occurs  particularly  in  individuals  of  the 
lymphatic,  sanguine  and  bilio-lymphatic  temperaments.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  gums  of  artificial  dentures  due  cognizance  should  be  taken 
of  this  peculiarity. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  TEETH. 

The  use  of  a  denture  through  the  course  of  a  human  life  must  neces- 
sarily leave  some  evidences  of  wear  upon  the  teeth.  Although  the 
enamel  covering  the  teeth  is  the  hardest  structure  in  the  body, yet  it  is 
unable  to  resist  the  wear  which  occurs  in  the  performance  of  the 
masticatory  function.  The  character  and  the  amount  of  wear  of  the  teeth 
depends  upon  three  factors :  the  food,  the  manner  of  movement  of  the 
jaw,  and  the  character  of  the  dental  tissues  themselves.  According  to 
J.  H.  Wassal^  and  A.  H.  Thompson^  the  teeth  in  the  skulls  of  pre- 
historic man  show  evidences  of  great  wear.  They  wore  out  in  the 
performance  of  their  daily  duties,  because  of  the  rough  character  of 
the  food.  For  the  same  reason  skulls  of  American  Indians  display 
similar  evidences  of  attrition,  large  quantities  of  finely  divided  sand 
having  become  mixed  with  their  corn  meal  in  its  manufacture. 
Modern  conditions  of  civilization  are  not  so  conducive  to  wear  of 
the  teeth.  Individuals  are  frequently  seen  who  have  reached  the  age 
of  thirty-five  or  forty  years  and  yet  exhibit  little  evidences  of  wear. 

The  amount  of  wear  bears  no  relation  to  the  age  of  the  individual. 
It  is  more  directly  related  to  the  temperament,  or  in  other  words,  to 
the  physical  resistance  of  the  teeth  in  certain  temperaments.  Wear 
occurs  most  commonly  in  those  of  the  lymphatic  temperament,  and  in 
the  combinations  of  this  temperament  and  the  bilious  with  the  san- 
guine. 

Harrison  Allen  says,  "the  wear  is  not  related  to  the  form  of  the 
condyle  of  the  jaw,"  but  inasmuch  as  worn  conditions  of  the  teeth  are 
most  frequently  found  in  cases  characterized  by  lateral  movement  of  the 
jaw,  it  is  believed  that  they  must  be  connected  in  some  way. 

The  existence  of  certain  habits,  as  that  of  tobacco  chewing,  as  pointed 
out  by  A.  H.  Thompson^  is  responsible  for  wear  of  the  teeth,  the  silica 
mixed  with  the  tobacco  exerts  an  abrasive  influence  upon  the  teeth. 
According  to  I.  B.  Davenport*,  in  a  perfect  denture  wear  proceeds 
evenly  upon  all  its  morsal  surfaces.  Thompson  describes  the  pro- 
cess as  follows:  "The  points  of  the  tubercles  of  the  molars  and  the 
cusps  of  the  bicuspids  and  canines  are  first  worn  off,  exposing  the  den- 
tine, which  wears  out  in  little  cups  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  enamel. 
The  edges  of  the  incisors  are  worn  to  show  a  fine  line  of  dentine."  In 
those  temperaments  in  which  the  cusps  are  short,  as  the  wear  proceeds 
further,  the  lower  jaw  moves  forward,  so  that  the  incisors  are  brought 
mto  the  position  of  an  edge-to-edge  bite.  Dentures  with  long  pene- 
tratmg  cusps  exhibit  a  different  kind  of  wear  from  those  in  which  the 


1  The  Dental  Cosmos.Vol.  xliii.,  p.,  977. 
'  The  Dental  Cosmos,  loc.  cit. 


'  The  Dental  Cosmos.  Vol.  p.  .519. 
♦  International  Dental  Journal. 
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cusps  are  short.  The  following  degrees  are  noted  by  C.  H.  Ward ; 
1st  degree,  enamel  somewhat  worn;  2d  degree,  cusps  disappear 
and  dentine  exposed;  3d  degree,  teeth  reduced  in  height;  4th  degree, 
teeth  worn  off  to  the  necks. 

It  is  evident  from  the  standpoint  of  dental  prosthesis  that  the  imita- 
tion of  extreme  decrees  of  wear  is  undesirable.    It  will  seldom  be 

Fro.  262  Fig.  263 


Typical  arch  outline  of  bilious  temperament. 
(Photograpl;  of  a  specimen  in  the  Wistar  In- 
stitute of  Anatomy.) 


Typical  arch  outline  of  nervous  tempera- 
ment. (Photograph  of  a  specimen  in  the  col- 
lection of  Dr.  M.  H.  Cryer.) 


Fig.  265 


Typical  arch  outline  of  sanguine  temper- 
ament. (Photograph  of  a  specimen  in  the 
collection  of  Dr.  M.  H.  Cryer.) 


Typical  arch  outline  of  lymphatic  tempera- 
ment. (Photograph  of  a  specimen  in  the  Wis- 
tar Institute  of  Anatomy.) 


found  wise  to  imitate  more  than  the  first  and  second  degrees,  in  as 
much  as  the  third  and  fourth  are  seldom  seen  excepting  among  savage 
people.  Of  the  first  degree  two  types  of  wear  are  noted  as  worthy  of 
imitation  so  far  as  the  incisors  are  concerned.  They  are,  first,  tliat 
observed  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a  pronounced  overbite.  (Fig. 
222).    In  this  in  the  forward  and  backward  movement  of  the  jaw, 

I  The  Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  xl,  p.  2G1. 
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the  occlusal  ends  of  the  upper  and  lower  incisors  are  worn,  the  wear 
upon  the  upper  occurring  at  the  expense  of  the  lingual  surface,  that 
upon  the  lower  being  at  the  expense  of  the  labial.  This  results  in  a 
straightening  of  the  line  of  occlusal  edges  of  the  incisors  in  both  jaws, 


Fig.  266 


Denture  exhibiting  first  degree  of  wear.    (Photographed  from  living  subject  ) 


Fig,  267 


Denture  exhibiting  second  degree  of  wear.     (Photograph  of  skull  in  collection  of  Department 
of  Dentistry,  University  of  Pennsylvania.) 


Fig.  208 


Denture  exhibiting  second  degree  of  wear  on  the  right,  third  degree  on  the  left.  (Photographs 
of  skulls  in  collection  of  Department  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Pennsylvania.) 

the  labial  surfaces  of  the  upper  and  the  lingual  of  the  lower  ending 
in  a  sharp  edge  which  is  more  or  less  continuous  from  side  to  side 
(big.  266.)    After  a  while  some  little  chipping  of  the  enamel  edge  of 
the  upper  may  occur  making  this  line  irregular.   The  second  type  of 
wear  m  the  mcisor  region  is  that  in  which  the  overbite  is  not  so  pro- 
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nounced,  where  the  incisal  edges  of  the  lower  teeth  move  more  nearly 
directly  across  the  edges  of  the  upper.  This  results  in  the  wearing  of 
grooves  at  such  places  as  the  teeth  come  in  contact.  (Fig.  2G6.)  This 
is  not  so  extensive  a  degree  of  wear  as  occurs  in  the  first  type,  and  is 
more  frequently  observed. 

The  second  degree  of  wear  in  the  incisal  region  is  common  to  those 
dentures  in  which  an  edge-to-edge  bite  exists.  Here  the  enamel  is  ex- 
tensively worn  through  and  the  dentine  is  exposed.  (Fig.  268.)  As 
the  attrition  proceeds  the  length  of  the  crown  is  gradually  reduced,  the 
dentine  is  frequently  stained  and  a  characteristic  appearance  results. 
The  margins  of  the  enamel  are  chipped  and  an  irregular  incisal  line  is 
produced. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  EXAMINATION.  PREPARATION  AND  STUDY  OF  THE  MOUTH 
PRELIMINARY  TO  THE  INSERTION  OF  ARTIFICAL  TEETH. 

By  H.  H.  Burchard,  M.D.,  D.D.S.  and  J.  P.  Gray,  M.D.,  D.D.S. 

When  it  is  considered  that  artificial  dentures  are  to  restore  the  par- 
tially lost  function  of  mastication,  together  with  the  appearance  pos- 
sessed by  the  mouth  when  the  natural  teeth  were  in  position,  it  is 
evident  that  we  have  several  important  matters  for  consideration — the 
furnishing  of  a  surface  which  shall  afford  the  necessary  support  to  the 
denture,  the  replacement  of  the  organs  of  mastication,  and  the  restor- 
ation of  the  facial  expression. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  face 
and  oral  cavity  with  a  view  to  satisfying  these  demands  of  artificial 
dentures,  it  is  necessary  that  a  thorough  study  be  made  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  face  and  of  the  mouth.  The  normal  physiological  condition 
of  the  oral  tissues  should  also  be  familiar  to  the  student  in  order  that 
he  may  be  able  to  appreciate  aberrations  from  it.  It  cannot  be 
questioned  that  many  failures  in  the  placing  of  artificial  dentures  result 
from  a  lack  of  knowledge  on  this  point.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
susceptible  to  changes  induced  by  remote  causes,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  the  general  health  of  the  patient  be  included  in  the  study  of  the 
oral  conditions,  and  constitutional  treatment  prescribed  for  aberrations 
along  this  line. 

When  a  patient  requiring  an  artificial  denture  is  presented,  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  mouth  should  be  made.  Two  general  purposes 
are  subserved  by  this  examination:  first,  the  ascertaining  of  the  hygienic 
condition  of  the  tissues  with  the  consideration  of  methods  for  their  bet- 
terment, when  necessary;  and  second,  a  study  of  the  tissues  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  the  support  which  they  will  afford  for  the  denture.  The 
examination  should  be  made,  first,  with  the  assistance  of  the  mouth 
mirror;  the  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  that  of  any  re- 
maming  teeth  being  carefully  noted.  A  careful  digital  examination 
should  supplement  this,  the  forefinger  being  passed  over  every  portion 
of  the  ridges  and  palatal  vault.  By  this  means  the  condition  of  the 
structures  covering  the  bony  portion  of  the  jaws  may  be  noted, 
and  the  hard  and  soft  areas  located  and  recorded  subsequently  upon 
the  cast  when  the  means  of  retention  of  the  plate  is  considered.  If 
natural  teeth  remain  in  the  alveolar  process,  a  fairly  correct  idea  of 
the  condition  of  the  tissues  surrounding  them  may  be  obtained  by 
placing  the  thumb  upon  the  inner  surface  and  the  forefinger  upon  the 
outer  surface  of  the  ridge.  Around  the  margin  of  the  f utfire  plate  the 
positions  of  the  fra>na  and  over-hanging  muscles  must  be  noted. 
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The  natural  gums  themselves  when  In  a  normal  condition  form 
dense,  fibrous  and  elastic  pads,  which  may  be  subjected  to  considerable 
pressure  without  discomfort.  If  the  gums  become  hypera;mic  or  in- 
flamed, their  sensitivity  is  increased.  There  is  an  intercellular  infil- 
tration of  fluids  into  the  sub-mucosa:  the  epithelial  covering  becomes 
sodden,  and  the  structures  furnish  a  yielding  instead  of  a  firm  base 
for  the  support  of  a  plate.  The  cases  are  rare  in  which  a  denture 
should  be  placed  in  the  mouth  until  the  cause  of  the  morbid  con- 
ditions have  been  sought  out  and  remedied.  If  under  such  circum- 
stances a  denture  is  inserted,  it  should  be  of  a  temporary  character 
and  the  patient  so  informed. 

MORBID  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  GUMS. 

While  in  actual  practice  few  of  these  conditions  receive  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  the  prosthetist,  it  is  undoubtedly  advisable  that  they 
should  be  corrected  in  order  to  bring  the  oral  structures  to  a  normal 
condition. 

It  is  seldom  advisable  to  place  an  artificial  denture  in  the  mouth  of  a 
patient  after  a  long  attack  of  sickness,  as  all  of  the  mucous  membranes 
are  either  unhealthy  or  are  readily  predisposed  to  inflammatory  con- 
ditions. 

A  general  condition  of  hypersemia  of  the  mouth  will  be  found  fre- 
quently associated  with  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  pharynx  and 
in  certain  forms  of  gastric  disorders,  notably  irritative  dyspepsia. 
This  oral  condition  will  be  commonly  noted  in  spirit  drinkers  and  con- 
firmed smokers.  The  first  step  toward  its  cure  is  to  remove  these  ex- 
citing causes.  The  use  of  spirits  is  to  be  interdicted  and  the  smoking 
lessened,  if  not  discontinued.  It  is  not  infrequently  found  that  the 
dyspepsia  is  traceable  to  the  loss  of  the  masticatory  apparatus,  the 
patient  bolting  his  food  or  presenting  to  the  stomach  masses  much 
larger  than  can  be  perfectly  digested.  If  there  are  marked  symptoms 
of  stomatitis,  probably  the  most  efi'ective  mouth  lavage  is  a  solution  of 
potassium  chlorate,  15  grains  to  the  ounce.  Starchy  and  fatty  articles  of 
food  are  to  be  omitted  from  the'dietary  for  the  time  being,  as  they  undergo 
fermentative  changes  in  the  stomach.  The  local  manifestations  are 
to  receive  appropriate  treatment. 

Stomatitis  itself  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes;  any  cause,  in  fact, 
which  lessens  the  general  bodily,  tone  may  produce  it.  When  it  ap- 
pears locally  as  small  ulcers,  these  are  touched  with  pure  carbolic  acid 
and  then  usually  take  care  of  themselves.  Their  recurrence  may,  in 
general,  be  prevented  through  the  internal  administration  of 

Bk.  Acid!  Hydrochlorici  dU  gtt 

gig. — Well  dUuted  immediately  after  meals 

If  the  ulceration  is  diffuse,  a  spray  of  hydrogen  peroxide  followed  by 
one  of  potassium  chlorate  will  be  found  efficacious. 

Gingivitis  or  ulitis  characterized  by  a  boggy  condition  of  the  gums 
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may  also  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes.  Those  specifically  demanding 
the  aid  of  the  dental  practitioner  are  due  to  the  presence  of  salivary  calculi 
about  the  natural  teeth,  to  extension  of  chronic  inflammatory  processes 
from  the  roots  of  necrosed  or  partially  necrosed  teeth,  or  again  to  any 
stage  of  the  process  known  as  pyorrhoea  alveolaris,  including  under  this 
head  all  those  inflammatory  degenerations  which  lead  to  the  gradual 
exfoliation  of  the  teeth. 

The  gums  about  vital  teeth  must  be  brought  to  a  condition  of  health. 
The  most  common  source  of  inflammation,  deposits  of  calculi  beneath 
the  margins  of  the  gums,  must  be  thoroughly  removed,  and  the  gums 
receive  such  treatment  as  shall  render  them  firm  and  resistant.  A 
satisfactory  procedure  is  for  the  operator  to  paint  them  occasionally 
with  dilute  tincture  of  iodine,  the  patient  to  employ  an  astringent  and 
antiseptic  wash  until  a  normal  condition  obtains.  One  of  the  most 
satisfactory  of  formula  for  this  purpose  would  be  found  in  a  wash  of 

flr.— Zinci  Chloridi  gr.  5  to  10. 

Aquae  Menth.  Pip  3ij. — M 

Sig. — Its  use  continued  as  a  mouth-wash  for  a  week. 

In  a  mouth  containing  teeth  upon  which  are  heavydepositsof  calculus, 
and  where  the  immediate  insertion  of  an  artificial  denture  is  necessary- 
it  is  better  to  remove  one-half  the  tartar  and  then  to  take  the  impres- 
sion. If  the  entire  mass  is  removed  before  the  impression  is  taken,  a 
pendulous,  unsupported  gum  is  left  and  a  space  remains  between  the 
gum  and  the  teeth  into  which  the  plaster  will  be  forced.  If  the  plate 
is  made  upon  such  a  cast  and  placed  in  the  mouth,  it  will  continue  the 
irritation  by  forcing  the  gums  away  from  the  necks  of  the  teeth;  whereas, 
if  only  a  portion  of  the  calculus  is  removed,  the  impression  taken 
and  the  remaining  calculus  then  removed,  the  gums  will  not  be  forced 
away  from  the  teeth  when  the  plate  is  placed  in  the  mouth. 

Scurvy  is  a  malady  so  rare  as  to  scarcely  require  mention  in  this 
article. 


RETENTION  OR  EXTRACTION  OF  NATURAL  TEETH. 

When  a  case  presents  for  an  artificial  denture  if  the  mouth  be  edent- 
ulous and  the  condition  of  the  gums  normal,  the  preliminary  steps  in 
the  construction  of  a  denture  may  be  taken.  If,  as  commonly  found, 
there  are  present  natural  teeth  or  roots,  it  is  to  be  determined  first,  which 
of  these  shall  be  retained  and  which  extracted.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  although  the  general  removal  of  isolated  teeth  may  render  more 
simple  and  easy  the  adaptation  of  an  artificial  denture,  the  latter  is  of 
decidedly  less  value  to  the  patient  than  are  natural  teeth.  Dr.  Black^ 
has  found  that  the  force  a  patient  could  exert  upon  artificial  dentures 
was  15  to  f  that  exerted  by  the  natural  teeth,  the  force  of  the  former  not 
being  sufficient  to  crush  many  of  the  articles  of  diet.  There  will  be  seen 
denture^s''^^^^     the  dyspepsia  frequent  among  those  wearing  artificial 


^  The  Dental  Cosmos.  Vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  469. 
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The  preliminary  examination  of  the  mouth  sliould,  as  stated,  pna])le 
the  operator  to  determine  whether  the  conditions  of  the  mouth  are 
favorable  for  the  retention  of  an  artifieial  denture.     Tliis  consider- 
ation should  partly  influence  him  in  a  decision  as  to  whether  the  teeth 
should  be  extracted  or  not.     The  retention  or  extraction  of  teeth  and 
roots  will  depend  first  upon  the  possibility  of  readily  bringing  such 
teeth  to  a  condition  of  health.    A  general  rule  is  that  those  contain- 
ing vital  pulps  are  to  be  retained.    Teeth  in  which  there  is  evident 
necrosis  of  the  pericementum  are  immediately  removed,  as  they  are  an 
incurable  source  of  inflammation  to  the  gum  tissues.    Roots  which 
are  the  seat  of  inflammation  are  to  receive  appropriate  treatment.  If 
they  do  not  respond,  they  are  deemed  a  detriment  and  are  extracted. 
If  retained  they  should  perform  service  and  are  to  receive  artificial 
crowns.    If  they  are  not  sufiiciently  strong  to  furnish  a  base  for  arti- 
ficial crowns,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  unfit  for  retention.    It  is  not  absolutely 
essential  that  uncrowned  roots  should  be  extracted,  but  their  presence 
is  generally  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help.    They  are  constantly 
being  extruded  and  have  to  be  ground  down  to  prevent  their  interfer- 
ence with  the  adhesion  of  the  plate.    Teeth  of  which  the  crowns  have 
been  lost,  if  brought  to  a  condition  of  health,  by  receiving  artificial 
crowns  may  be  made  to  furnish  acceptable  clasp  teeth. 

The  retention  of  artificial  dentures  will  be  discussed  in  a  future  chap- 
ter (Chapter  XL),  but  the  facts  bearing  upon  this  subject  should  be  in 
the  possession  of  the  dentist  at  the  time  when  the  preparation  of  the 
mouth  is  under  consideration.  Oral  conditions  which  are  favorable 
to  firm  plate  retention  permit  of  greater  latitude  in  the  extraction  of 
the  natural  teeth.  Conversely,  mouths  in  which  the  plate  will  be  re- 
tained with  diflficulty  at  best,  demand  that  conservative  measures  shall  be 
pursued  with  regard  to  their  removal.  The  classes  of  dentures  in  which 
natural  retention  is  easiest  are  full  upper  plate  dentures,  partial  upper 
plate  dentures  supplying  the  anterior  teeth,  and  partial  low^er  plate 
dentures  supplying  the  posterior  teeth.  The  cases  in  which  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  securing  firm  retention  are  those  of  dry  mouths,  those 
with  great  absorption  of  the  alveolar  ridge,  all  full  lower  dentures,  par- 
tial upper  plates  supplying  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth,  and  partial 
lower  plates  supplying  the  anterior  teeth. 

The  gradual  and  progressive  loss  of  teeth  due  to  the  process  called 
pyorrhoea  alveolaris  leaves  the  poorest  of  bases  for  an  artificial  denture. 
The  gradual  loss  of  the  alveolar  process,  which  accompanies  or  rather 
causes  the  loss  of  the  teeth,  leaves  the  condition  known  as  the  flabby 
ridge.  The  resorption  is  confined  to  the  bony  tissues,  leaving  the  engor- 
ged soft  tissues  without  a  corresponding  diminution  of  their  volunie. 
It  is  needless  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  checking  and  holdmg  m 
check  this  malady,  the  hete  noir  of  dentistry. 

In  examining  the  palatal  vault  it  is  to  be  noted  whether  its  configur- 
ation is  such  as  to  militate  against  the  employment  of  a  chamber  plate 
Are  there  protuberances  or  tuberosities  of  bone  occupymg  a  portion  ot 
the  vault  to  be  covered  by  the  vacuum-chamber?    In  that  event  it  is 
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is  doubly  desirable  that  clasp  support  be  obtained,  and  so  increased 
significance  attaches  to  the  retention  of  such  roots  as  may  properly  be 
crowned  or  such  teeth  as  may  serve  for  clasp  attachment. 

The  question  frequently  arises  whether  or  not  to  extract  isolated 
teeth  which  are  healthy  but  which  render  more  difficult  the  adaptation 
of  an  artificial  denture.  The  writer  advises  against  it  as  a  rule,  for  the 
aim  of  the  operator  should  be  to  make  his  work  conform  to  conditions, 
rather  than  alter  conditions  to  suit  his  convenience.  Such  teeth  are 
valuable  in  that  they  stay  the  bite,  and  they  limit  the  amount  of  dis- 
placing stress  brought  to  bear  upon  the  artificial  denture  and  thus  in- 
crease its  actual  capability  of  service.  If  they  have  become  elongated 
from  non-oclusion,  or  the  gums  have  been  absorbed  about  their 
necks  so  as  to  produce  an  unsightly  appearance,  they  may  be  excised 
and  crowned: — if  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  mouth  w^ith  gold 
crowns,  if  in  the  anterior  with  crowns  having  porcelain  facings.  The 
tooth-line  level  of  an  artificial  denture  may  be  sadly  distorted  by 
elongated  natural  teeth,  and  the  procedure  just  outlined  is  the  one 
recommended  m  such  cases. 

It  is  especially  desirable  that  the  canine  teeth  be  retained.  They 
maintain  a  contour  at  the  canine  eminence  which  the  artificial  denture 
does  not  always  restore  when  once  lost.  Even  the  roots  themselves 
should,  when  possible,  be  retained  and  crowned. 

A  solitary  tooth  remaining  in  the  upper  ridge  necessitates  a  break  in 
the  general  plate  line  detrimental  for  the  following  reason;  the  gum 
upon  which  the  plate  rests  at  the  side  of  the  natural  tooth  undergoes 
absorption, and  hence  a  space  develops  between  plate  and  gum,  which 
permits  the  ingress  of  air  to  the  palatal  surface  of  the  plate  and  des- 
troys adhesion.  Isolated  teeth,  therefore,  should  seldom  be  retained 
unless  they  are  necessary  for  purposes  of  retention.  Isolated  molars, 
if  perfectly  firm,  are  permitted  to  remain.  In  many  cases  they  are  to 
be  carefully  preserved ;  if  there  be  one  on  either  side  a  double  advantage 
is  obtained.  If  the  future  denture  is  to  be  mounted  upon  a  vulcanite 
plate,  these  natural  teeth  act  as  an  additional  means  of  support ;  if 
mounted  upon  metallic  plates  these  teeth  furnish  means  of  clasp 
attachments. 

Lo 

wer  dentures,  depending  almost  entirely  upon  weight  to  keep  them 
in  position,  need  clasp  support  wherever  admissable.  In  the  lower 
jaw,  therefore,  teeth  which  stand  in  a  column  of  two  or  more  than  two, 
should  nearly  always  be  retained.  Isolated  teeth  should  be  retained 
when  they  can  possibly  be  made  to  serve  as  clasp  teeth.  Even  a  solitary 
bicuspid  should  usually  be  retained,  and  if  one  on  either  side  can  be  re- 
tamed,  the  patient  is  immeasurably  the  gainer. 

A  solitary  lower  incisor  is  to  be  extracted.  The  writer  also  advises 
the  extraction  of  an  upper  lateral  incisor  when  the  latter  is  the  only 
remaining  tooth.  It  will  not  remain  long  enough  to  be  of  any  actual 
service,  while  a  central  incisor  may  last  much  longer;  but  even  this,  except 
under  unusual  circumstances,  when  it  is  the  solitary  tooth  of  a  series, 
had  better  be  extracted. 
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SURGICAL  COMPLICATIONS. 

The  length  of  time  to  elapse  between  the  extraction  of  teeth  and  the 
insertion  of  artificial  dentures  varies  with  the  existing  conditions. 
After  the  forcible  removal  of  a  firmly  implanted  tooth  there  is  more 
or  less  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  soft  tissue,  and  a  denture  adapted 
to  the  tissues  during  the  height  of  the  swelling  would  have  its  relation 
to  the  gum  altered  as  soon  as  the  swelling  had  disappeared.  It  is  a 
general  rule,  therefore,  to  await  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammatory 
swelling  before  taking  an  impression. 

When  more  than  one  or  two  teeth  are  extracted,  the  operator  should 
bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  tissues  against  unnecessary 
injury.  After  the  operation  any  loose  spicule  of  bone  should  be  care- 
fully removed  and  any  pendant  portions  of  the  gum  which  would  delay 
healing  should  be  clipped  off.  Prominent  septa  of  the  alveolar  process 
should  be  broken  down.  If  the  alveolar  ridge  is  high  and  the  teeth 
have  long  roots,  it  is  wise  to  firmly  press  together  its  two  sides  with  the 
fingers  afterthe  teeth  have  been  removed.  This  is  particularly  necessary 
at  the  site  of  the  canine  teeth.  Such  measures  facilitate  the  healing 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  If,  however,  healing  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane should  occur  over  some  prominent  portion  of  the  process  and 
its  tardy  absorption  delays  the  construction  of  the  denture,  the  operator 
should  cut  down  upon  it  with  a  scalpel  under  cocaine  anesthesia  and 
remove  the  projecting  portion  of  bone.  An  antiseptic  mouth  wash 
should  always  be  prescribed  for  use  during  the  period  of  healing. 

Should  it  be  imperative  to  insert  the  artificial  teeth  immediately 
upon  the  extraction  of  the  natural  organs,  due  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  the  inevitable  swelling  and  subsequent  shrinkage.  Such  proced- 
ures are  usually  demanded  when  the  organs  have  become  extensively 
loosened  and  useless  for  purposes  of  mastication  through  the  ravages 
of  pyorrhoea  alveolaris,  and  are  advantageous  in  that  the  patient,  acquir- 
ing artificial  teeth  immediately  after  the  loss  of  the  natural  ones,  is  not  left 
in  an  edentulous  condition.  Two  methods  may  be  pursued.  In  the 
one  an  impression  in  plaster  is  taken  immediately  after  the  removal  of 
the  teeth.  Plaster  is  to  be  preferred,  because  it  will  enter  the  sockets 
of  the  teeth,  which  will  then  be  reproduced  upon  the  cast.  A  quickly 
constructed  plate  should  be  made,  the  artificial  teeth  being  set  well  into 
the  sockets  of  the  extracted  teeth.  If  this  be  done  within  a  few  hours 
after  extraction,  frequently  the  patient  may  at  once  wear  the  denture 
with  a  great  degree  of  comfort. 

According  to  the  second  method  an  impression  in  plaster  is  to  be  ob- 
tained before  the  teeth  are  extracted.  If,  for  example,  six  anterior 
teeth  are  to  be  replaced,  the  plaster  cast  will  present  correct  facsimiles 
of  them  which  serve  as  accurate  guides  for  the  length,  position,  size 
and  general  form  of  the  substitutes.  After  the  latter  have  been  selected 
the  plaster  teeth  can  be  cut  from  the  cast,  which  is  then  to  be  carved  to 
represent  the  appearanceofthemouth  immediately  after  extraction,  care 
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being  taken  to  anticipate  the  absorption  which  will  be  sure  to  occur  in 
a  short  period  of  time.  Plain  teeth  are  preferable  for  this  class  of 
cases,  and  in  setting  them,  their  necks  should  be  imbedded  from  tV 
to  1^  of  an  inch  into  the  sockets  of  the  extracted  organs.  They  must 
be  arranged  upon  the  plaster  cast.  When  the  denture  is  completed, 
the  defective  natural  orgjans  may  be  extracted,  and  the  artificial  ones 
inserted. 

It  might  be  supposed  by  those  who  have  not  had  experience  in  this 
somewhat  unusual  procedure,  that  the  freshly  wounded  gums  would  be 
greatly  irritated  by  the  artificial  denture,  and  that  much  discomfort 
would  be  caused  the  patient  by  its  presence.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  The  new  denture  will  be  found  to  serve  as  a  bandage  which 
will  hasten  the  healing  of  the  gums,  while  little  or  no  discomfort  will  be 
experienced  by  the  patient,  who  will  not  be  required  to  undergo  seclu- 
sion while  waiting  for  the  completion  of  the  artificial  denture.  Den- 
tures made  upon  either  plan  are  necessarily  regarded  as  fulfilling  tem- 
porary requirements  only,  but  they  may  often  be  worn  with  comfort 
for  from  six  months  to  a  year,  when  the  changes  incident  to  the  loss  of 
the  natural  teeth  will  necessitate  a  new  denture,  the  first  being  worn 
until  the  second  is  completed. 

In  rare  instances  the  following  conditions  may  be  found.  At  some 
point  a  cicatricial  adhesion  has  occurred  between  the  mucus  membrane 
of  the  cheek  and  that  of  the  alveolar  wall.  This  may  be  a  cord-like 
attachment  which  marks  the  site  of  the  fistulous  opening  of  a  pre- 
vious abscess,  or  it  may  be  located  at  the  former  site  of  a  natural  tooth 
In  the  extraction  of  the  teeth  the  mucous  membrane  may  have  been 
grasped  with  the  forceps,  an  incision  being  made  thereby,  the  mem- 
brane falling  into  the  wound  made  by  the  extraction  of  the  teeth  and 
an  adhesion  resulting.  The  point  of  this  attachment  may  be  at  any 
part  of  the  alveolar  wall.  Unless  it  should  be  at  a  level  with  the  top 
of  the  alveolar  ridge,  it  will  not  disturb  the  stability  of  an  artificial 
denture  and  usually  call  for  no  interference.  Should  its  attachment  be 
at  or  beyond  the  height  of  the  ridge,  operative  measures  are  indicated, 
as  the  movements  of  the  cheek  transmitted  through  the  cord  would 
displace  the  denture.  Again,  wounds  of  this  part  of  the  mouth,  whether 
incised  or  from  injuries  by  caustics,  may  in  healing  cause  extensive 
attachment  to  the  cheek  and  alveolar  wall,  rendering  the  wearing  of 
a  plate  difficult  if  not  impossible.    This  condition  must  be  treated. 

The  surgical  principle  involved  in  any  of  these  cases  is  a  separation 
of  the  attachment  and  the  prevention  of  adhesion  between  the  cut  sur- 
faces until  perfect  cicatrization  has  occurred.  An  impression  of  the 
mouth  is  taken,  and  a  cast  obtained  a?  a  guide  for  further  procedure. 
At  the  site  of  the  adhesion  an  incision  is  made  into  the  soft  tissue  close  to 
the  alveolar  ridge  and  as  deep  as  necessary.  This  should  be  preceded  by 
the  mjection  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine.  The  incised  parts 
should  be  washed  with  an  antiseptic  solution.  Carbolic  acid  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose;  it  will  also  arrest  the  hemorrhage.  The  cut  sur- 
faces may  be  painted  with  a  solution  of  styptic  collodion.  After  this 
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the  cast  should  be  pared  down  to  accord  with  the  new  condition  of  the  | 
mouth  and  a  phxte  constructed  upon  it  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
plate  serves  to  hold  the  parts  asunder  and  prevents  adhesion.  ■ 
If  there  be  extensive  adhesion,  it  is  preferable  to  take  an  impression  ; 
and  secure  a  cast.    At  the  site  of  the  adhesion  represented  on  the  cast, 
the  latter  is  cut  away  to  the  usual  depth,  leaving  the  cast  more  promi- 
nent than  is  anatomically  correct,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  pressure  | 
upon  the  alveolar  wall  by  the  plate.    A  plate  of  vulcanite  is  constructed  \ 
upon  the  cast,  its  edges  rounded,  smoothed,  and  the  entire  piece  ] 
highly  polished.   When  it  is  finished,  the  mouth  is  thoroughly  sterilized  ; 
and  painted  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine;  the  cheek  is  drawn  , 
away  from  the  alveolar  wall  making  the  tissues  tense,  and  a  short  bis-  ' 
toury  is  used  to  divide  the  attachment,  the  cut  to  be  made  in  the  mid-  , 
die  of  the  attaching  tissues.    A  styptic  is  to  be  applied ;  a  spray  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  usually  checks  the  hemorrhage.    The  cut  surfaces 
are  dried  by  means  of  lint,  both  are  painted  with  a  solution  of  styptic  ! 

"^■'^     collodion,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  dry,  the  plate  is  inserted.  The  antiseptic  ■ 

varnish  called  steresol  is  an  admirable  covering  for  these  as  for  other  | 
Avounds  about  the  mouth.    The  patient  is  directed  to  wash  the  mouth 

several  times  a  day  with  an  antiseptic  such  as  borine,  listerine,  boro-  ' 

\  ~  lyptol,  etc.,  and  the  wound,  if  the  patient  be  healthy,  should  heal  rapidly.  i 

Should  the  granulated  surfaces  become  unhealthy  looking,  they  are  to  j 

be  washed  or  painted  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  4  grains  to  the  ; 
ounce.    The  plate  is  worn  until  healing  is  complete,  usually  in  about 
two  weeks,  when  an  impression  for  the  denture  may  be  taken. 

The  length  of  time  necessary  for  the  complete  resorption  of  the  alve-  i 

.    olar  process  after  the  extraction  of  several  teeth  varies  in  different  indi-  i 

viduals  and  may  require  from  six  months  to  three  years.    It  is  a  well-  j 

known  fact  that  a  continual  change  occurs  in  this  structure  after  the  | 

teeth  have  been  lost,  and  the  placing  of  satisfactory  artificial  dentures  j 

in  a  large  measure  prevents  its  abnormal  resorption.    Temporary  dent-  j 
ures  placed  in  position  soon  after  the  extraction  of  the  teeth  also  prevent 
the  extreme  degree  of  resorption,  and  serve  to  render  the  mouth  in  a  bet- 
ter condition  to  receive  the  permanent  denture. 

CHOICE  OF  BASE.  I 

In  the  mouths  of  patients  who  have  worn  artificial  dentures  it  will  ) 
be  foun317ot  infrequently  that  the  tissues  underlying  the  plates  areTn 
a  condition  o"i  hypereemia  or  even  marked  congestion.    While  this  con- 
ditfon  is  more  common  under  plates  of  vulcanite  than  under  those  ^ 
made  of  metal,  itjs  occasionally  "found  under  the  latter  class  of  plates.  _  • 
It  is  most  usual  undervulcanite  plates  which  are  improperly  finished  ■ 
on  the  palatal  surface,  the  roughness  of  the  plate  acting  as  an  irritant  to 
the  soft  tissues.    In  the  degree  that  plates  of  this  base  are  highly  fin-  , 
ished  there  is  a  lessening  of  what  is  called  rubber  sore  mouth.    Lack  i 
of  cleanliness  upon  the  part  of  the  patient  is  also  a  prolific  source  of  the 
hyperjemia.  Deposits  of  food-debris  being  permitted  to  remani  upon 
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the  plate  undergo  fermentative  and  putrefactive  decomposition,  the 
products  of  which  act  as  irritants.  Abacterial  infection  of  the  mem- 
brane may  be  added  and  a  stomatitis  result  therefrom. 

Aside  from  the  injection  of  the  soft  parts  due  to  this  palpable  source 
of  irritation,  instances  are  seen  where  the  wearing  of  a  vulcanite  plate, 
no  matter  how  carefully  finished  or  cleansed,  is  attended  by  hypera^mia 
of  the  underlying  tissues.  In  lieu  of  a  better  explanation,  this  condition 
is  ascribed  to  the  lack  of  conductivity  of  the  base.  This  view  be- 
comes more  plausible  when  it  is  seen  that  a  plate  constructed  of  a  good 
conductor  (of  metal)  may  be  worn  without  causing  the  effects  noted 
under  plates  of  vulcanite.  Cases  exist,  however,  in  which  the  hyperse- 
mic  condition  persists  even  under  a  metal  base.  The  use  of  lower 
grades  of  alloy  is  to  be  eschewed  for  metal  plates,  because  of  the  possi- 
bility of  galvanic  action  contributing  to  the  irritation. 

Vacuum-chambers  which  are  too  deep  and  which'  have  too  sharp 
edges  are  a  source  of  irritation.  Therefore,  where  an  artificial  denture 
upon  a  vulcanite  base  is  presented  for  examination,  complaint  being 
made  by  the  patient  of  soreness  of  the  parts  enclosed  by  it,  examination 
is  made  to  note  the  position  of  the  irritated  areas.  If  due  to  the  cutting 
of  the  chamber,  the  edges  of  the  latter  must  be  smoothed  and  the 
chamber  partially  obliterated  by  placing  a  thin  layer  of  paraffin  or 
wax  in  it.  Should  the  plate  itself  be  rough  or  contain  foreign  substances, 
it  is  to  be  washed  with  a  strong  antiseptic.  It  may  be  immersed  in  a  10 
per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  peroxide,  and  is  then  rinsed  in  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  palatal  surface  brushed  with 
pumice  and  stiff  brushes. 

When  and  where  a  choice  of  base  is  admissible,  gold  is  as  much  king 
,;in  prosthetic  as  in  operative  dentistry.  A  general  rule  for  its  employ- 
ment, based  upon  the  case  or  class  of  cases  in  which  it  is  found  to  serve 
best,  would  be  as  follows:  it  is  the  only  material  in  present  use  which 
meets  all  the  requirements  for  a  proper  base  for  all  partial  dentures. 
In  full  cases  gold  or  continuous-gum  is  the  choice.  It  may  be  stated  as 
a  principle  that  the  tissues  of  the  mouth  prefer  the  contact  of  a  metal 
surface  to  that  of  one  of  the  vegetable  bases,  so  that  in  all  cases  where 
by  the  experience  of  the  patient  the  weight  of  a  perfectly  fitted  denture 
is  not  urged  against  gold  or  continuous-gum,  these  latter  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

In  lower  cases,  where  weight  is  an  advantage,  this  fact  doubly  recom- 
mends the  metallic  base,  and  cast  metal  dentures  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  this  situation. 

Vijlcanite  serves  best  in  mouths  having  firm  gum  tissues,  a  hio-h 
vau^tTand  where  the  bulk  of  the  piece  is  unusually  great,  or  where 
the  plate  adhesion  has  been  demonstrated  to  be^weak.    Mouths  with"*  ^ 
flabby  tissues  bear  metal  better  than  they  do  vulcanite.    Continuous-*  C?l 
glini  dentures  serve  best  in  what  would  be  termed  vaults  of  the  average*  ^ 
depth,  with  moderately  high  alveolar  walls,  and  where  a  greater  bA 
of  material  than  can  he  obtained  with  gold  plates  is  required  to  restore* 
lost  contours,    liold  plates  with  vulcanite  attachment  are  second  only — 
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to  continuous-gum  in  these  cases.  When  accurately  adapted,  continu- 
ous-gum dentures  serve  admirably  for  full  lower  cases.  Cast  or 
swaged  aluminum  dentures  serve  best  in  those  shapes  of  vault  and 
alveolar  walls  in  which  vulcanite  renders  good  service,  and  in  mouths 
apparently  irritated  by  the  pressure  of  a  vulcanite  plate,  may  be  ad- 
vantageously substituted  for  the  latter  base. 

In  regard  to  the  choice  between  bridge-work  and  partial  plates,  if  the 
conditions  present  permit  the  ready  placement  of  a  properly  designed 
bridge  with  a  probability  of  its  permanent  usefulness,  it  is  selected, 
otherwise  the  indication  for  a  plate  denture  prevails.  The  direct 
indications  for  a  bridge  are:  little  or  no  loss  of  gum  contour  at  the  sites 
of  the  absent  teeth ;  an  articulation  of  a  type  which  shall  permit  the 
placing  of  a  well  protected  porcelain  facing  which  shall  meet  all  the 
requirements  as  to  the  restoration  of  appearance;  the  space  beyond  the 
body  of  the  bridge  to  be  accessible  to  the  tooth  brush;  a  loss  of  teeth 
between  others  which  are  seen  to  have  firmly  fixed  roots  and  prefer- 
ably those  which  require  no  mutilation  to  fit  them  to  serve  as  abut- 
ments. 

The  introduction  of  removable  bridge-work  has  eliminated  many  of 
the  objections  urged  against  this  class  of  fixture  and  has  enlarged  the 
field  of  usefulness  of  dentures  attached  to  the  natural  teeth.  In  ad- 
dition, what  are  known  as  detachable  plate-bridges,  or  saddle-bridges, 
remove  other  objections  to  bridge -work  in  general.  The  judgment 
of  the  conservative  operator,  however,  still  finds  many  cases  in  which 
partial  dentures  are  the  rational  indication  and  bridge-work  clearly 
contra-indicated. 
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TAKING  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  MOUTH. 
By  H.  H.  Burchard,  M.D.,  D.D.S.  and  J.  P.  Gray,  M.D.,  D.D.S. 

Taking  an  impression  of  the  mouth  is  an  operation  of  such  apparent 
simplicity  as  to  seem  to  require  but  brief  description,  and  yet  it  is  one 
which  is  as  rarely  well  done  as  any  operation  in  the  practice  of  dentistry. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper  adaptation  of  an  artifical  denture 
that  this,  the  primary  step  in  its  construction,  be  accomplished  with  an 
accuracy  which  shall  eliminate  any  faults  of  the  denture  traceabe  to  an 
inaccurate  impression. 

The  operation  consists  in  securing  an  imprint  of  the  jaw  in  some  soft 
substance  which  by  its  hardening  will  retain  the  impression  made  in  it. 
The  impression  material  is  conveyed  to  position  and  confined  by  means 
of  an  appropriately  shaped  tray. 

Materials  Employed.— There  are  two  classes  of  impression  material 
in  general  use:  first,  those  which  are  softened  by  heat  and  harden  in 
cooling;  second,  those  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  the  paste  hardening 
through  crystallization.  The  first  class  includes  bees-wax  and  prepar- 
ations made  of  it,  such  as  wax  and  parafiin,  wax  and  gutta-percha; 
next,  modeUing  composition,  a  mixture  of  gum  copal,  stearin  and 
French  chalk;  lastly,  gutta-percha.  The  second  class  includes  plaster 
of  Paris  and  the  various  mixtures  made  with  it  as  a  basis. 

The  properties  of  these  various  materials  differ  and  their  suitability 
for  impression  taking  differs  in  consequence.  A  knowledge  of  each 
and  its  capabilities  is  necessary  in  order  that  a  judicious  selection  be 
made. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  when  in  a  condition  of  paste,  is  perfectly  adaptable  to 
any  surface,  no  matter  how  irregular  the  latter  may  be,  and  causes  no 
displacement  of  the  soft  parts  or  alteration  in  their  relative  positions. 
When  set  it  possesses  such  rigidity  that  its  withdrawal  from  undercuts 
is  impossible  without  fracture  of  the  mass  or  yielding  of  the  parts  en- 
closed by  it.  In  setting  the  mass  expands  about  one  five-hundredth 
of  its  volume. 

_  The  special  advantages  of  bees-wax  in  impression  taking  are  that  it 
IS  easily  manipulated,  is  inelastic  and  contracts  but  slightly  in  cooling. 
Ifie  disadvantages  are— the  pressure  required  to  adapt  it  forces  all  the 
soft  parts  out  of  normal  position  and  renders  the  taking  of  a  perfect 
impression  pf  some  mouths  impossible;  the  tendency  to  the  distortion 
ot  Its  form  m  withdrawing  is  also  a  serious  objection  to  its  use. 
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When  wax  is  used,  either  a  pure  specimen  should  be  obtained,  or 
one  which  has  been  judiciously  combined  with  a  foreign  substance  for 
a  specific  purpose.  Commercial  adulterations  with  tallow,  resin,  vege- 
table wax,  etc.,  injure  it  and  make  it  difficult  to  manage.  White  wax 
has  an  advantage  over  the  yellow  in  that  it  does  not  draw  out  of  shape 
so  readily,  and  there  is  consequently  less  liability  to  have  the  impression 
distorted.  It  takes  a  sharper  impression  than  the  yellow  variety,  but 
it  is  more  difficult  to  bring  to  the  required  degree  of  plasticity  and 
more  force  is  required  to  obtain  a  correct  impression  unless  thewax  is 
made  hot.  In  summer-time  the  additional  hardness  is  in  its  favor. 
Scrap  wax  of  either  variety  should  never  be  used  without  remelting, 
as  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  it  into  a  homogeneous  mass. 

Parafiin  is  frequently  added  to  wax  and  imparts  to  it  the  property 
of  becoming  plastic  at  a  lower  temperature.  A  small  proportion 
improves  it,  especially  for  use  in  cold  weather;  but  if  used  in  excess,  it 
causes  the  wax  to  separate  into  layers  which  are  not  easily  reunited.  It 
takes  a  sharper  impression  than  wax  alone  with  less  liability  of  drawing 
outof  shape,  the  addition  of  the  paraffin  in  proper  quantity  causing  the 
composition  to  be  harder  when  cold  than  the  wax  alone.  A  com- 
bination of  wax  and  gutta-percha  is  used  and  highly  prized  by 
some  on  account  of  its  toughness.  The  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is 
sticky.    It  may  adhere  to  the  plaster  in  making  a  cast  unless  previously 

varnished.  .  . 

Modelling  composition  takes  very  sharp  impressions,  but  is  not 
adapted  for  use'  in  cases  of  irregularly  placed  or  bell-shaped  teeth, 
wedt^ed  shaped  spaces,  spaces  where  the  teeth  incline  inward  and  in 
cases  of  overhanging  ridge.  Its  elasticity  at  a  certain  stage  of  cooling 
permit  it  to  partly  regain  its  original  form  after  displacement  in  the  act 
of  withdrawal.  By  judicious  manipulation  it  may  be  serviceable  in  com- 
pressing the  soft  tissues  where  such  a  result  is  desirable. 

Impression  Trays.— An  impression  tray  is  a  receptacle  designed  to 
■  carry  impression  material  into  the  mouth,  to  retain  it  while  there,  and 
to  hold  the  form  of  the  impression  during  and  after  its  removal  from 
the  mouth.    It  also  affords  a  base  upon  which  the  broken  fragments  of 
a  plaster  impression  may  be  assembled.  , 

When  properly  shaped,  an  impression  tray  should  represent  in  torm 
I  the  particular  jaw  of  which  an  impression  is  to  be  taken  to  be  only 
'  sufficiently  larger  than  the  jaw  to  allow  the  use  of  a  volume  o^^he^ 
"mjpression  material  great  enough  to  hold  together  m  a  cominon  mass. 
"TW  the  majority  of  cases  and  with  any  of  the_materiab  raipl^jed  m 
rrmpression  taking,  this  would  require  a  cup  to  be  one-quarter  inch  larger 
■rin  all  respects  than  the  parts  it  is  to  embrace.    The  nearer  withm 
"these  limits  it  comes  to  fitting  the  mouth,  the  easier  will  be  its mtroduc- 
"li^'less  material  will  be  required  with  less  annoyance  to  the  patient 
,  in  consequence,  less  pressure  will  be  necessary,  and  the  impression  is 
:  more  likely  to  be  perfect.     It  must  not  fit  too  exactly  or  else  the  mass 
'  of  impression  material  intervening  between  it  and  the  jaw  will  not  De 
{  of  sufficient  bulk  to  retain  its  form,  or  if  broken  up,  as  in  the  case  ot  a 
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plaster  impression,  the  particles  would  be  too  small  for  accurate  replace- 
ment. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  tray  should  be  determined  by  an  actual  trial 
in  the  mouth.  The  well  equipped  laboratory  should  be  provided  with 
an  extensive  set  of  trays,  as  they  are  furnished  by  the  manufacturer  to 


Fig.  269 


Full  upper  impression  tray. 


meet  the  needs  of  a  majority  of  cases.  These  are  made  of  britannia 
metal  or  aluminum  and  may  be  filed,  cut,  or  bent,  as  may  be  necessary, 
to  conform  to  irregularities  of  the  arch  outline  or  palatal  vault. 

Fig.  269  shows  the  class  of  trays  designed  for  the  taking  of  full  upper 
impressions.  Three  or  four  sizes  will  usually  be  ample  to  supply  the 
needs  of  ordinary  practice.    It  will  be  noted  that  the  tray  is  rounded 


Fig.  270 


Fig.  271 


Full  upper  tray  with  deep  flange  for  U8e 
with  plaster. 


Full  lower  impression  tray. 


and  conforms  in  general  to  the  shape  of  an  edentulous  upper  jaw.  Fig 
270  shows  a  full  upper  tray  with  high  rim  and  raised  heel,  especially 
designed  for  use  with  plaster.  ^  ^ 

21 
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Fig.  271  illustrates  the  form  of  tray  used  for  the  taking  of  full  lower 
impressions.  This  tray  more  frequently  than  any  other  requires  alter- 
ation of  form  by  bending  and  cutting.  It  is  necessary  that  lower  trays 
should  have  their  edges  and  outlines  conform  to  those  of  the  jaw,  for 
assurance  that  the  impression  material  shall  be  properly  carried  into 


Fig.  272 


Full  lower  tray  with  deep  inner  flange. 


position.  Fig.  272  shows  a  type  of  full  lower  tray  useful  in  carrying 
the  impression  material  well  down  on  the  lingual  aspect  of  the  ridge. 
Three  sizes  of  lower  trays  usually  suffice. 

For  partial  upper  dentures  the  form  of  tray  shown  in  Fig.  273  will  be 
found  generally  applicable.    To  ensure  a  close  adaptation  of  the  tray  to 


Fig.  273 


Tray  for  partial  upper  impressions. 


the  alveolar  wall,  an  adjustable  tray,  Fig.  274,  is  employed  when  indi- 
cated. For  the  lower  jaw  where  the  remaining  teeth  are  scattered,  trays 
of  the  form  of  Fig.  275  and  276  are  usually  employed.  The  adjustable 
tray  (Fig.  275)  may  be  adapted  to  different  arch  outlines.    The  class 
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FiQ.  274 


Adjustable  tray  for  partial  upper  impressions. 


Fig,  275 


Adjustable  tray  for  partial  lower  impressions. 


Fig.  276 


Tray  for  partial  lower  impressions. 
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of  trays  illustrated  in  Fig.  277  and  278,  designed  by  Dr.  E.  H. 
Angle  for  the  taking  of  impressions  in  orthodontic  work,  will  find 
a  large  field  of  usefulness  in  the  taking  of  impressions  for  partial 
dentures.  The  depth  of  the  vault  in  the  upper  and  the  height  of  the 
rim  in  both  upper  and  lower  trays,  insures  contact  of  the  impression 
material  with  the  tissues  at  parts  difficult  to  reach  with  other  forms  of 

trays.  .  f  i  i 

For  a  common  class  of  lower  partial  impressions  a  tray  of  the  general 
form  of  Fig.  279  is  employed.  A  tray  of  the  form  of  Fig.  280  is  pre- 
ferred by  some  operators  for  this  class  of  cases. 

The  impression  trays  as  they  are  received  from  the  manufacturer, 
while  adapted  for  the  taking  of  impressions  in  the  majority  of  cases,  are 
frequently  found  to  require  alterations  of  their  forms  or  outhnes  to 
adapt  them  to  unusual  cases.    The  requirements  of  a  proper  tray,  viz, 
that  its  outline  shall  embrace  more  of  the  jaw  than  is  to  be  covei^d  by 
the  plate  and  to  be  at  all  points  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  larger 
than  the  jaw,  show  that  many  trays  in  their  original  forms  are  not 
correctly  applicable.    It  may  be  that  a  close  correspondence  between 
the  tray  and  alveolar  arches  is  not  to  be  had  in  the  original  form  of 
the  tray,  or  again  some  portions  of  the  edge  of  the  tray  may  im- 
pinge upon   the  fr^na,  or  upon  the  mucous  membrane  reflected 
from  the  lips  or  cheeks,  or  they  may  not  be  sufficiently  extended  to 
cover  all  of  the  tissues  desired  in  the  impression.    Wherever  it  is 
possible  a  tray  should  be  selected  from  the  ^^^^^  ^1^^.^^, 
requirements  of  each  case.    Where  the  peculiarities  of  the  case  de- 
mind  any  alteration  in  the  tray,  this  should  be  done  to  make  it  cor- 
respond in  general  with  the  requisites  above  outhned  for  properly 

^"inlSing  trays  for  taking  impressions  of  edentulous  mouths,  when 
it  is  neSary  to  a'lter  their  oStlin'es  to  conform  with  those  of  th^^^^^^^ 
lar  arch,  they  may  be  bent  by  pliers,  or  they  may  be  altered  with  the 

great  absorption  and  the  tissues 
of  l^l^s  and  cheeks  are  attached  on  a  line  only  a  ^t  Wer  th-  the 
alveolar  ridge,  the  tray  should  be  prepared  as  m  Fig.  281  after  the 
mithod  of  Dr  G.  H.Wilson.  If  the  edges  of  the  tray  are  too  straight 
^r  th;  sides  a^e  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  the  outer  edge  presses 
L  tissues  d"ve7th'e  maxillary  bone  and  produces  a  sharp  ridge 


"For  mouihs  in  which  a  high  vault  exists,  the  t-y  7^  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

dressed  down  by  means  of  shears  and  ^  es  u^til  a  p   p  F 
fore  the  impression  is  taken. 
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Fig.  27 


Angle's  impression  tray  for  upper  jaw. 


Fig.  278 


Angle's  impression  tray  for  1  ower  jaw. 


In  the  taking  of  plaster  impres- 
sions it  is  the  practice  of  some  to 
supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the 
tray  by  additions  of  wax  or  model- 
ling composition,  preferably  the 
former.  According  to  this  method 
the  wax  or  modelling  compound  is 
added  to  the  tray  after  the  latter 
has  been  tried  in  the  mouth,  and 
IS  pared  down  so  that  it  shall  con- 
form to  the  general  rule  of  being 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  distant  from 
the  tissues.  As  it  thus  becomes  a 
part  of  the  tray,  it  must  be  united 
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thereto  by  means  of  heat,  and  its  surface  smoothed,  particularly  if  it  is 
desired  to  have  the  impression  separate  from  the  tray  as  in  partial  im- 

FiG.  282 


Full  upper  impression  tray  with  wax  extension  to  enlarge  tray  and  confine  plaster  posteriorly. 

(Wilson.) 

pressions  in  plaster.  Fig.  282  illustrates  this  principle.  It  shows  a 
full  upper  tray  to  which  a  soft  roll  of  wax  has  been  added  across  it 
posterior  edge  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  plaster. 


Fig.  283 


Lower  case  with  scattered  teeth. 


Special  Trays.— It  is  occasionally  found,  especially  in  such  a  partial 
lower  case  as  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  283,  that  none  of  the  ready  made 
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trays  can  be  altered  sufficiently  to  form  a  correct  tray.  It  may  be  nec- 
essary to  make  a  special  tray.  A  large  wax  impression  is  taken  and  a 
plaster  cast  poured.  The  cast  is  warmed  and  covered  completely  at 
the  portions  to  be  embraced  by  the  tray  by  a  layer  of  wax  at  least  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  or  more.  Small  spaces  between  the  neighbor- 
ing teeth  are  filled  flush  with  the  general  surface  of  the  wax.  (Fig. 
284.)  A  heavy  zinc  die  and  counter-die  are  made  and  a  piece  of  sheet- 
brass,  No.  22,  is  swaged  to  cover  as  much  of  the  die  as  should  be  em- 
braced in  the  impression  tray.  A  long  strip  of  the  same  metal 
doubled  upon  itself  serves  as  a  handle;  this  may  be  attached  by  means 
of  soft  solder. 


Fig.  284 


Cast  with  wax  additions. 


Dr.  B.  H.  Catching^  describes  a  method  of  correctly  making  special 
impression  trays  for  which  the  operator's  ingenuity  will  find  many  ap- 
plications: a  piece  of  base  plate  wax  is  molded  to  fit  approximately 
the  parts  to  be  enclosed  by  the  tray.  This  when  removed  from  the 
mouth,  or  east  if  it  be  formed  upon  a  cast,  is  chilled  and  a  wax  handle 
made.  A  plaster  matrix  is  made  of  the  tray  for  an  exterior  and  in- 
terior section.  The  walls  of  the  matrix  should  be  thin.  After  separa- 
ting the  halves  of  the  matrix  the  wax  tray  is  removed,  the  matrices 
bound  together,  and  the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  wax  is  filled 
with  molten  fusible  metal.  If  the  tray  is  to  be  made  of  an  alloy  havmg 
a  higher  melting  point,  the  matrix  is  to  be  formed  m  sand  and  the  plas- 
ter mixture  well  dried  before  the  metal  is  poured. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Bean's  Method  of  Preparing  Trays  and  Taking  Plaster  Im- 
pressions.—A  wax  impression  of  the  arch  and  vault  is  taken.  A  plaster 
cast  is  made.  Over  all  the  surface  to  be  embraced  by  the  future  plate, 
and  for  about  half  an  inch  beyond  it  at  all  points,  a  layer  of  wax  havmg 
a  uniform  thickness  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  or  more  is  placed. 
Dies  and  counter-dies  are  formed,  between  which  a  stout  brass  plate  is 
swaged.  The  tray  is  dipped  in  nitric  acid,  washed  in  soap  and  water 
and  dried  in  sawdust,  which  develops  a  surface  resembling  trostea 
gold  The  tray  is  slightly  heatedand  two  coats  of  thick  shellac  varnistiare 
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applied.  While  the  shellac  is  soft  and  sticky  a  ball  of  cotton  is  pressed 
into  the  interior  of  the  tray,  and  when  the  lacquer  has  hardened  the 
cotton  is  drawn  away  leaving  small  tufts  which  have  been  caught  and 
retained  by  the  shellac,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  thin  layer 
of  plaster  from  fracturing  when  the  impression  is  removed  from  the 
mouth.  The  small  volume  of  plaster  employed  lessens  any  tendency 
to  nausea,  and  its  even  distribution  equalizes  any  possible  changes  in 
the  plate  consequent  upon  its  expansion.  Moreover  there  is  an  in- 
creased accuracy  due  to  the  plaster  being  carried  with  certainty  into 
all  parts.  .After  the  plaster  cast  has  been  poured,  the  tray  is  heated 
until  the  shellac  is  softened,  when  the  tray  is  removed  and  the  impres- 
sion separated  from  the  cast. 

Selection  of  the  Material  for  Impressions. — The  object  sought  in  taking 
an  impression  of  the  mouth  is  either  to  secure  an  exact  imprint  of 
the  parts  as  they  exist  in  their  normal  condition,  or  to  obtain  an  im- 
print with  some  material  requiring  force  in  its  application  from  which 
may  be  secured  a  facsimile  of  the  parts  with  the  soft  areas  compressed 
as  they  should  be  in  order  to  give  uniform  bearing  to  a  denture. 
The  material  should  be  selected  with  a  view  to  what  is  desired  in  each 
case. 

Plaster  of  Paris  is  the  only  impression  material  which  possesses  the 
properties  giving  assurance  of  an  accurate  copy  of  the  parts  in  their 
normal  condition.  It  is  inserted  without  the  exertion  of  any  force 
which  could  cause  displacement  of  the  movable  parts.  It  may  be  in- 
sinuated into  minute  spaces  or  irregularities,  and  after  setting,  its  form 
is  unalterable.  If  broken,  its  edges  present  clean,  sharp  and  well  de- 
fined fractures  which  permit  accurate  replacement.  The  expansion  of 
plaster  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  its  use  in  impression  taking. 
That  it  does  expand  is  admitted,  but  this  amounts  to  only  about  one 
five-hundredth  of  its  volume,  which  is  not  enough  to  seriously  interfere 
with  the  accuracy  of  results  obtained  with  it.  Furthermore,  its  expan- 
sion may  be  controlled  by  proper  manipulation  and  by  the  use  of  potas- 
sium sulphate  in  the  water  with  which  it  is  mixed.  It  is  now  regarded 
as  the  best  material  for  impression  taking.  Its  desirable  qualities  far 
outweigh  those  of  any  other  material  for  general  use.  It  may  be 
stated  that  "just  in  the  degree  that  an  impression  is  difficult  to  take, 
owing  to  irregularities  of  form  or  positions  of  the  teeth,  it  is  imperative 
that  It  should  be  taken  in  plaster." 

_  Of  the  several  materials  made  plastic  by  heat,  modelling  compo- 
sition IS  usually  regarded  as  having  the  widest  field  of  usefulness. 
When  soft_  It  IS  sufficiently  plastic  to  receive  imprints  of  fine  lines 
and  yet  it  inevitably  displaces  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  soft  tissues 
against  which  it  is  pressed.  If  the  natural  teeth  are  in  irregular 
positions,  portions  of  the  impression  are  bent  from  their  true  form 
when  the  impression  is  withdrawn  from  the  mouth.  The  material 
imn£  -.fr  deformity  may  be  in  part  avoided  if  the 

compo  t"""  "  ^^'^^''^^^^"""g  the  elastic  stage  in  the  hardening  of  the 
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Flu.  285 


Fig.  280 


Rubber  bowl  for  mixing  plaster. 


Pure  beeswax  becomes  softer  than  modelling  com- 
position and  at  a  lower  temperature.  When  soft  it  is 
inelastic;  although  receiving  the  imprints  of  fine  lines  it 
exhibits  no  tendency  to  adjust  itself  to  undercuts  as 
does  modelling  composition.  All  preparations  of  wax 
are  distorted  permanently  to  some  degree  in  being 
withdrawn  from  undercuts.  It  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
used  in  a  mouth  where  the  orbicularis  oris  is  rigid  or 
where  the  orifice  is  small.  It  is  of  greatest  service  in  flat 
arches  with  no  overhanging  alveolar  process  or  under- 
cuts, and  where  the  tissues  are  of  varying  degrees  of 
resistance. 

Gutta-percha,  a  substance  once  employed  to  some 
extent,  has  fallen  into  general  disuse  as  an  impression 
material,  being  replaced  by  modelling  composition,  the 
latter  possessing  more  virtues  and  fewer  disadvantages 
than  gutta-percha.  The  last  mentioned  material  re- 
quires a  comparatively  great  amount  of  heat  to  soften 
it;  during  the  operation  of  impression  taking  it  is  driven 
in  to  irregular  spaces  from  which  it  is  diflacult  to 
withdraw  when  the  material  is  cold. 

Arranging  the  Patient  to  Take  The  Impression. — The 
patient  should  be  seated  in  the  dental  chair  and  placed 
at  such  a  height  that  the  shoulder  is  about  on  a  level  with 
the  elbow  of  the  operator  when  standing  erect.  (Fig. 
287.)  This  position  both  facilitates  the  manipulations 
and  gives  the  operator  control  over  the  field  of  opera- 
tion. Some  dentist  prefers  an  ordinary  chair  for  this 
purpose  which  establishes  about  the  same  relation  as  that 
recommended.  A  large  towel  or  napkin  should  be 
spread  over  the  front  of  the  patient's  dress  for  protection  agamst  any 
plaster  or  other  material  which  may  be  dislodged  during  the  operation. 
The  patient  should  be  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  intended  procedure 
and  assurance  given  that  no  harm  or  injury  will  result.  Instructions 
should  be  given  as  to  the  position  and  the  reasons  therefor.    A  previous 
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acquaintance  with  the  steps  of  the  operation  prepares  the  patient  for 
what  is  to  follow;  it  enables  the  patient  to  assist  at  the  proper  time  and 
removes  the  ground  for  fear  of  an  innocent  procedure.  It  is  particularly 
desirable  in  the  taking  of  plaster  impressions  for  partial  dentures,  where 
the  tray  is  removed  and  the  plaster  remains  in  the  mouth  and  is  subse- 
quently removed  in  sections,  that  the  patient  should  know  that  this  is 
to  be  expected.  Too  many  directions  and  ostentatious  preparation  will, 
however,  cause  failure  with  timid  patients  by  inducing  undue  nervous 
irritability  from  a  magnified  fear  of  the  operation. 

The  patient  should  incUne  the  body  slightly  forward  from  the  sitting 
posture,  so  that  when  the  impression  is  introduced  the  head  may  be 
thrown  still  further  forward,  the  object  being  to  determine  the  excess  of 
material  to  the  front  of  the  mouth  and  prevent  its  falling  into  the  fauces. 
A  glass  of  water  should  be  at  hand  for  the  use  of  the  patient  in  rinsing 
the  mouth  after  the  operation. 

Impressions  in  Heat-softened  Materials. — Impressions  in  any  of  these 
materials  are  taken  after  a  common  principle:  a  properly  adapted 
tray  is  selected  or  when  necessary  is  fitted.  The  material  is  softened 
and  the  tray  heated  suflBciently  to  cause  the  material  to  adhere  to 
it.  The  impression  material  is  molded  upon  the  tray  until  it  is  of 
uniform  thickness  excepting  at  its  highest  part,  where  it  is  left  thickest 
to  ensure  perfect  contact  with  the  height  of  the  palatal  vault. 

Wax  may  be  softened  by  wet  or  dry  heat.  Warm  water  will  soften  it 
more  thoroughly  but  it  may  be  worked  into  the  wax,  thus  destroying  some 
of  its  tenacity.  Dry  heat  makes  it  tougher  but  more  care  is  required  to 
prevent  its  overheating.  If  water  is  used  a  large  amount  is  desirable  to 
secure  uniform  heating  and  a  thermometer  should  be  used  to  determine 
the  temperature.  Below  120°  F.  it  will  not  be  sufiiciently  plastic  while 
over  130°  will  be  too  adhesive.  The  best  results  are  obtained  by  per- 
mitting the  wax  to  heat  up  with  the  water.  Whether  wet  or  dry  heat  is 
used,  the  wax  must  be  thoroughly  worked  until  the  entire  mass  is  plastic 
throughout,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  heat  it  sufficiently  to  produce 
that  peculiar  whitish  appearance  which  precedes  its  melting.  The 
wax  is  injured  if  heated  enough  to  liquify  its  surface. 

Modelling  composition  may  best  be  softened  by  immersing  it  in  water 
which  has  been  brought  to  the  boiling  point  and  removed  from  the 
flame.  If  the  composition  is  heated  to  too  high  a  temperature,  it  be- 
comes unduly  adhesive.  The  composition  is  taken  out  with  a  spatula 
or  spoon,  and  kneaded  with  the  wet  hands  until  it  is  homogeneous. 
It  is  then  fitted  to  the  impression  tray  which  has  been  previously 
warmed.  It  is  the  custom  of  some  to  pass  the  composition  on  the  tray 
over  a  flame  just  previous  to  its  insertion  in  the  mouth. 

In  the  taking  of  an  upper  impression  the  patient  is  seated  in  the  den- 
tal chair,  the  operator  standing  to  the  right  and  slightly  behind.  (Fig. 
287.)  The  tray  is  held  in  the  right  hand,  two  fingers  under  its  body, 
the  thumb  on  the  handle.  The  right  side  of  the  impression  tray  is  to 
have  its  middle  engage  and  draw  away  the  lips  at  their  angle;  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  draw  away  the  left  angle  of  the  mouth,  when  the  handle 
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of  the  tray  is  swung  into  the  median  line  and  the  tray  brought  into  cor- 
rect relation  with  the  alveolar  ridge.  By  a  steady  movement  the  tray 
is  elevated  and  the  impression  material  is  pressed  into  position  until  the 
ridge  is  completely  imbedded.  The  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  swept 
around  the  alveolar  wall  so  that  the  cheeks  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
perfect  placement  of  the  impression  tray,  which  is  now  firmly  held  in 
place  by  two  fingers  pressed  against  its  bottom.  The  patient  is  directed 
to  contract  the  lip  and  cheeks  against  the  impression  material  to  insure 
accuracy  of  its  contact  with  the  alveolar  ridge  at  these  points. 


Fig.  287 


Taking  full  upper  impression  in  plaster  :  introducing  the  tray. 


The  impression  must  be  kept  in  the  mouth  long  enough  to  cool  and 
harden.  To  facilitate  this  cloths  dipped  in  ice  water,  or  thin  pieces  ot 
ice  wrapped  in  a  napkin ,  may  be  applied  to  the  under  surface  of  the  tray. 
When  the  material  is  cold  it  is  to  be  withdrawn.  The  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  hold  the  tray  as  during  its  introduction.  The  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  lift  the  cheeks  and  Hps  away  to  admit  air,  the  handle  ot  the 
tray  is  elevated  to  break  up  the  adhesion,  and  the  tray  is  removed  m 
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reverse  order  of  its  introduction.  The  impression  is  then  to  be  plunged 
into  cold  water  to  chill  and  fix  it. 

In  taking  the  impressions  of  lower  cases  the  operator  stands  in  front 
of  the  patient,  or  at  the  side  and  behind  as  for  upper  cases.  (Fig.  292.) 
In  general  the  same  directions  apply  in  the  taking  of  these  as  in  upper 
impressions.  The  tray  containing  the  material  is  introduced  in  a  ro- 
tary manner  and  carried  into  relation  with  the  ridge.  It  is  important 
to  draw  away  the  cheeks  before  making  pressure  upon  the  tray,  as  the 
soft  tissues  are  apt  to  overlap  the  posterior  margin  of  the  alveolar  bor- 
der. If  the  position  of  the  operator  is  in  front,  two  fingers  of  each  hand 
should  bear  upon  the  tray,  the  thumb  being  beneath  the  jaw;  while  if 
he  stand  behind,  pressure  should  be  made  with  the  thumbs  upon  the 
tray  about  the  position  of  the  bicuspids.  As  soon  as  the  material  is 
pressed  into  position  the  patient  is  directed  to  protrude  the  tongue, 
so  that  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  impression  will  be  pressed  into 
position. 

Impressions  in  Plaster  of  Paris. — This  material  has  been  used  for 
many  years  for  taking  impressions  and  its  claims  to  superiority  over  all 
others  are  fully  established.  It  requires  nicer  manipulation  and  greater 
skill  in  its  use,  but  the  results  are  more  nearly  certain  and  the  ad- 
advantages  far  outweigh  any  attendant  disadvantages. 

Mixing  of  Plaster. — The  plaster  used  for  impression  taking  should 
be  of  the  finely  ground  or  quick  setting  variety.  It  should  set  in  from 
three  to  five  minutes  without  artificial  means  being  used  to  hasten  the 
process.  It  is  not  so  hard  as  that  used  for  making  casts,  but  compara- 
tive ease  of  fracture  is  a  quality  which  recommends  it  for  impression 
taking.  It  expands  slightly  on  setting,  but  this  may  be  partly  overcome 
by  proper  manipulation  in  mixing  it. 

Its  setting  may  be  hastened  by  the  use  of  warm  water,  or  by  the  addi- 
tion of  common  salt,  potassium  sulphate,  potash  alum,  sodium  silicate, 
etc.,  to  the  water  with  which  it  is  mixed.  Five  to  ten  grains  of  sodium 
chloride  added  to  an  average  mix  of  plaster,  requiring  ordinarily  from 
three  to  five  minutes  to  set,  will  reduce  the  period  of  hardening  to  from 
two  to  three  minutes.  J.  W.  White  ^  found  that  increase  in  the 
amount  of  sodium  chloride  further  reduced  the  time  of  setting  for 
an  ordinary  mix,  until  thirty-two  grains  were  added,  when  the  mass 
woiild  set  in  about  one  minute,  and  that  further  additions  of  salt  length- 
ened the  peciod  of  hardening. 

Where  i't  is  desirable,  as  for  instance  in  obtaining  a  facial  mask  for 
orthodontic  record,  its  setting  may  be  retarded  by  the  addition  of  a  solu- 
tion of  white  glue,  sugar,  molasses,  vinegar  or  rice  gluten. 

The  amount  of  stirring  which  the  plaster  receives  is  another  factor  in- 
fluencing its  rate  of  setting.  .It  has  been  found  by  J.  H.  Prothero^and 
S.  J.  Spence^  that  increase  in  the  amount  of  stirring  increases  the  ex- 

'  Taking  Impressions  of  the  Month. 

*  a.  The  Expansion  of  Plaster  of  Paris  and  its  Bearing  on  the  Use  of  this  Material  for  Impre  s- 
sjons  and  Models.  The  Dental  Digest,  1903.  p.  1337.  b.  Studies  in  the  Expansion  of  Plaster  of 
Paris.    The  Dental  Review.  Vol.,  xvii.,  p.  718. 

'  Experiments  with  Plaster  of  Paris.    Items  of  Interest,  Vol.  xxiv.  pp.  169  and  801. 
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pansion  and  hastens  the  setting  of  the  plaster,  and  they  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  minimum  amount  of  stirring  which  will  pro- 
duce a  homogeneous  mass  for  impression  taking  is  to  be  desired. 
Prothero  ^  found  that  in  au  ordinary  mixture,  taking  from  one  to  three 
minutes  to  set,  the  chief  expansion  occurs  during  a  period  of  from  one  to 
four  minutes  from  beginning  to  mix  the  plaster,  and  that  it  is  almost 
over  in  ten  minutes.  He  found  that  potassium  sulphate  was  the  best 
substance  to  add  to  prevent  expansion,  that  there  must  be  definite  pro- 
portions of  the  mixture,  and  recommends  the  following:  water  40  cc, 
plaster  55  grammes,  potassium  sulphate  5  grains. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  also  influences  the  setting.  Warm 
water  hastens,  while  cold  water  delays  or  retards  the  process.  Another 
variable  factor  affecting  the  time  of  setting  is  the  variety  or  brand  of 
the  plaster,  that  of  one  manufacturer  setting  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
another.  The  time  of  setting  should  always  be  tested  in  a  new  lot  of 
plaster  before  it  is  used. 

The  following  method  of  mixing  for  impression  taking  is  to  be  recom- 
mended.   The  soft  rubber  plaster  bowl  sold  by  manufacturers  is  a 
most  convenient  vessel  for  the  purpose.    (Fig.  286.)    Its  sides  may  be 
pressed  together  to  form  a  lip  or  spout  for  pouring  thinly  mixed  plaster, 
and  any  unused  plaster  of  the  mix  which  has  set  may  be  crushed  and 
readily  removed  by  squeezing  together  the  sides  of  the  bowl.  About 
two  tablespoonsful  of  water  are  placed  in  the  bowl,  to  which  five  grains 
of  salt  are  added.    The  plaster  is  then  slowly  sifted  into  the  water  in 
such  amount  that  when  it  has  settled,  it  is  at  a  level  slightly  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,  any  excess  of  water  after  the  plaster  has  thor- 
oughly settled  being  poured  off.  This  method  of  introducing  the  plaster 
permits  the  liberation  of  most  of  the  air  mechanically  mixed  with 
it.    It  is  now  to  be  stirred  with  the  spatula  (Fig.  285),  sufficiently  to 
bring  each  particle  of  the  plaster  in  contact  with  its  quantum  of  water 
and  to  make  the  plaster  mass  homogeneous.    Movement  of  the  spatula 
edgewise  like  a  knife  through  the  mass,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
bowl  is  rotated,  will  produce  a  fair  mixing,  when  a  few  rotary  motions 
of  the  spatula  will  complete  the  process.    It  is  important  to  avoid  the 
rotary  or  churning  motion  at  the  beginning  and  indeed  as  much  as 
possible  throughout  the  process,  for  the  reason  that  this  favors  the  in- 
corporation of  air  with  the  mixture,  and  a  whipping  motion  such  as  is 
used  in  beating  eggs  should  never  be  used.    The  whole  process  of 
stirring  should  not  occupy  more  than  ten  seconds. 

Full  Upper  Impressions.— The  patient  having  been  prepared  for  the 
operation  as  described  above,  and  the  tray  selected  or  prepared  for  the 
case,  the  next  procedure  is  to  place  the  requisite  quantity  of  the  plaster 
batter  upon  the  tray  and  introduce  it  into  the  mouth.  The  dentis 
should  stand  to  the  right  and  slightly  behind  the  patient,  (lug  2b/.) 
The  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  inserted  into  the  mouth  in  order  to 
retract  the  left  angle.  The  patient  should  be  instructed  not  to  open 
the  mouth  too  wide  as  too  great  separation  of  the  jaws  reduces  the  widtn 


Loc.  cit. 
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of  the  oral  orifice.  With  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  under  the  floor 
of  the  tray  and  the  thumb  over  the  handle,  the  corner  corresponding  to 
the  right  heel  of  the  impression  is  introduced  into  the  right  angle  of  the 
mouth;  then  by  a  rotary  motion,  the  left  heel  is  carried  past  the  finger 
in  the  left  angle  of  the  mouth  and  the  tray  is  inserted.  The  handle  of 
the  tray  should  then  occupy  the  median  plane  of  the  body.  The  next 
succeeding  step  is  that  of  bringing  the  impression  material  in  contact 
with  the  tissues.  The  usual  method  of  doing  this  is  the  following: 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  tray  is  first  brought  into  relation  with  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  vault,  and  pressed  up  until  a  little  plaster  shows 
over  the  heel  of  the  tray.  Then  by  a  gradual  elevation  of  the  handle 
of  the  tray,  the  patient  leaning  the  head  forward  at  the  same  time  to  de- 
termine the  excess  of  plaster  anteriorly,  the  plaster  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  successive  portions  of  the  tissues  of  the  vault  and  ridge. 
During  this  procedure  the  left  hand  is  carried  forward,  lifting  and  pro- 
truding the  upper  lip,  thus  permitting  the  excess  of  plaster  to  be  forced 
over  the  front  edge  of  the  tray  and  preventing  the  confining  of  air  be- 
neath the  lip.  Before  the  finger  is  removed,  the  lip  is  grasped  in  the 
centre  and  gently  pulled  downward  to  imbed  the  frsenum  in  the  plaster. 
This  is  repeated  on  the  left  side  to  mark  the  left  buccal  frsenum  and  the 
right  buccal  fraenum  is  in  turn  marked  with  the  right  hand,  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  substituting  those  of  the  right  in  maintaining  the  tray 
in  place.  The  lips  and  cheeks,  which  have  been  lifted  away,  are  allowed 
to  fall  against  the  plaster  which  has  been  pressed  over  the  edge  of 
the  tray,  thus  carrying  it  into  close  contact  with  the  alveolar  walls. 
The  impression  is  now  held  immovably  in  position  with  the  right  hand 
as  illustrated  in  Fig.  288.  The  index  and  middle  fingers  support  the 
floor  of  the  tray  in  the  palatal  vault.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
the  patient  be  entrusted  with  the  tray  during  the  setting  of  the  plaster, 
but  the  operator  should  maintain  it  in  situ  until  by  test  the  impression 
is  ready  to  be  removed. 

The  removal  of  the  impression  is  not  indicated  until  the  plaster  has 
set  sufficiently  to  give  assurance  that  no  alteration  in  its  form  will  occur 
during  its  withdrawal.  The  heat  generated  in  the  setting  of  the 
plaster  is  the  surest  evidence  of  this.  It  may  be  appreciated  by  the 
fingers  of  the  hand  holding  the  impression  in  place.  Some  operators 
prefer  to  lodge  a  little  of  the  plaster  upon  a  finger  of  the  left  hand  when 
the  tray  is  introduced,  the  hardness  of  this  portion  i  ndicating  the  prob- 
able hardness  of  the  plaster  impression.  If  the  plaster  should  be  re- 
moved too  soon,  portions  of  it  will  be  found  adhering  to  the  mucous 
membrane  or  to  the  teeth  in  a  partial  impression.  It  is  equally  undesir- 
able to  permit  it  to  remain  too  long,  for  after  it  has  set,  it  becomes  absor- 
bent, and  so  close  an  adhesion  to  the  mucous  membrane  occurs  that 
the  latter  may  be  injured  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  tray.  To  remove 
the  impression  the  Hps  and  cheeks  are  elevated  to  admit  air  to  the  periph- 
ery of  the  tray  in  these  regions.  The  handle  of  the  tray  is  elevated  to 
detach  Its  heel,  and  it  is  now  withdrawn  in  reverse  order  to  its  insertion. 
(Ing.  289.) 
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It  will  be  noted  in  the  method  of  inserting  the  tray  above  recom- 
mended that  there  is  the  possibility  of  confining  air  in  the  height  of  the 
palatal  vault.  To  overcome  this  it  has  been  the  practice  of  some  oper- 
ators to  bring  the  plaster  of  the  impression  in  contact  with  the  alveolar 
ridge  anteriorly  first,  and  by  elevating  the  heel  of  the  tray  and  deter- 
mining the  excess  of  plaster  posteriorly,  thus  force  the  air  out  of  the 


Fig.  288 


Taking  full  upper  impression  in 


plaster:  holding  the  tray  in  place  during  the  setting  of  the  plaster. 


height  of  the  vault.  The  serious  objection  to  this  procedure  is  the  de- 
termination of  the  excess  of  plaster  in  the  region  of  the  fauces.  This  is 
not  only  dangerous  in  some  cases,  but  frequently  deteats  the  success  of 
the  procedure  by  inducing  nausea  from  contact  of  the  plaster  with 
the  soft  tissues  of  this  region.  , 

In  the  first  procedure  described  care  must  be  taken  to  dispose  the 
plaster  upon  the  tray  in  such  a  way  that  the  danger  of  confining  air  in 
Ke  vault's  obviated.    If  it  is  placed  upon  the  tray  in  proper  amoun 
and  heaped  up  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  junction  of  the  nntenor 
and  mTddle  thirds  of  the  tray,  this  may  be  in  a  large  measure  avoided 
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(Fig.  290).  Should  a  case  present  an  usual  depth  of  palatal  vault  the 
air  may  be  enclosed  despite  this  procedure.  It  is  advisable  in  such 
cases  to  fill  the  tray  with  plaster,  another  portion  of  which  is  then  taken 

Fio.  289 


Full  upper  plaster  impression  removed  from  the  mouth.  (Wilson.) 

on  the  end  of  the  spatula  blade  and  carried  into  the  highest  part  of  the 
vault,  conveying  the  plaster  to  its  deepest  recesses.  The  plaster  in 
the  tray  is  immediately  carried  into  position  joining  that  in  the  vault. 
A  pair  of  foil  pliers  should  be  at  hand  to  remove  any  pieces  of  impres- 

Fir;.  290 


Full  upper  tray  with  correct  amount  of  plaster  properly  placed. 


sion  Which  may  break  from  it  during  its  removal.  These  should  be 
carefully  pres^erved,  washed  free  of  saliva,  and  fitted  into  their  proper 
positions  in  the  tray.  l^^^P^i 

22 
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Full  Lower  Impressions— In  taking  lower  impressions  the  plaster  is 
made  slightly  thieker  than  for  upper  cases.    If  the  tray  is  properly  fitted 


Fio  291 


Full  lower  tray  with  correct  amount  of  plaster  . 


Fig.  292 


Taking  full  lower  impression:  insertion  of  the  tray. 


the  amount  of  plaster  required  will  be  --I--^,tj;'^ly'!^f -^J*/,^^^^^^^^^^^ 
be  placed  in  the  tray  on  a  level  with  its  sides.    (Fig.  291.)    1  he  opera 
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tor  stands  either  slightly  to  the  right  side  and  behind  as  for  upper  im-  ' 

pressions  (Fig.  292),  a  position  preferred  by  most  dentists,  or  he  may 

stand  in  front  facing  the  patient.    If  the  former  position  is  preferred 

the  tray  is  inserted  into  the  mouth  in  the  same  manner  as  that  described 

in  the  taking  of  an  upper  impression.    (Fig.  292.)    Then  the  tray  is  ; 

placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  plaster  is  brought  in  relation  with  the  j 

top  of  the  alveolar  ridge  all  the  way  around.    It  is  pressed  home  with  a 

tremulous  movement  to  introduce  the  plaster  into  undercuts,  care  being 

taken  to  draw  out  the  cheeks  before  making  pressure  upon  the  tray,  as  ^ 

1 


Fig.  293 


the  soft  tissues  are  apt  to  overlap  the  posterior  margin  of  the  alveolar 
border.  The  patient  is  directed  to  protrude  the  tongue  to  carry  the 
plaster  well  against  the  alveolar  wall  anteriorly.  Lower  impressions 
are  permitted  to  remain  in  position  longer  than  those  for  upper  dentures 
tor,  being  bathed  m  saliva,  they  set  more  slowly.  They  should  be  held 
m  place  by  pressure  made  with  the  thumb  of  each  hand,  counter- 
pressure  being  made  with  the  fingers  beneath  the  jaw.    (Fig  293  ) 
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If  the  operator  stands  in  front  during  the  procedure,  the  tray  is  intro- 
duced first  into  the  left  angle  of  the  patient's  mouth.  It  is  then  rotated 
into  relation  with  the  ridge,  carried  into  position  as  above  described, 
and  during  the  setting  process  is  held  firmly  in  place  with  two  fingers 
of  a  hand  on  each  side,  the  thumbs  being  placed  below  the  body  of 
the  jaw. 

It  is  occasionally  found  that  patients  have  an  excessive  secretion  of 
saliva,  or  it  is  of  a  very  ropy  character.    In  such  conditions  they  should 
be  directed  to  rinse  the  mouth  with  hot  water,  preliminary  to  the  impres- 
sion taking,  to  be  followed  by  a  wash  of  slightly  acidulated  water.  If 
the  mouth  is  too  dry  and  there  is  danger  of  adhesion  between  the  im- 
pression and  tissues,  a  camels  hair  pencil  maybe  used  to  paint  the  mouth 
with  glycerine.    It  is  occasionally  found  that  patients  have  what  are 
called  "irritable  throats,"  the  presence  of  any  substance  in  contact 
with  the  soft  palate  causing  any  degree  of  protest  from  a  slight  gagging 
to  marked  retching  or  even  vomiting.    It  is  necessary  in  such  cases  to 
temporarily  benumb  the  parts  to  enable  the  operator  to  secure  an  im- 
pression.   The  usual  means  of  securing  this  end  is  through  the  employ- 
ment of  gargles  of  camphor  water  (not  spirits  of  camphor).    This  will 
suffice  in  most  cases.    In  the  more  irritable  ones  it  is  well  to  employ 
a  gargle  of  potassium  bromide,  20  grains  to  the  ounce.    If  this  means 
should  not  be  sufficient,  the  patient  is  given  a  gargle  of  glycerine  and 
water,  after  a  thorough  use  of  which  the  soft  palate  and  pharynx  are 
sprayed  with  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine^hydrochlorate  with  an 
atomizer. 

If  an  artificial  denture  with  a  vacuum-chamber  has  been  worn  or  the 
plate  or  appliance  of  an;y  kind  has  imbedded  itself  in  the  soft  tissues  or 
caused  irritation,  it  iTwell  to  have  the  patient  dispense  with  its  use  tor 
sTTme  dayj]before  an  impression  is  taken^  j 

-CaSiTaJToccasionally  met  with  where  the  patient  complains  of  the 
instability  of  a  denture  now  worn.  An  examination  shows  an  appar- 
ently accurate  adaptation  of  the  plate  to  the  vault  and  the  teeth  in  pro- 
per occlusion.  Removing  the  artificial  denture  and  passing  the  finger 
over  the  area  of  the  vault  and  arch,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  tissues 
do  not  offer  uniform  resistance  to  pressure.  Certain  areas  are  hard, 
others  soft  or  spongy,  so  that  the  plate  closely  adapted  to  the  mouth  at 
rest,  would  exert  uneven  pressure  upon  its  bed.  The  soft  tissues  overlie 
the  hard  tissues  in  varying  proportions.  In  the  construction  of  a  plate 
for  a  mouth  of  this  sort  two  general  procedures  may  be  followed.  An 
anatomically  accurate  cast  may  be  secured,  and  alteration  made  m 
its  surface  for  purposes  of  retention,  by  scrapingjhe  areas  correspond_- 
intr  to  the  soft  parts  to  produce  correct  pressure  at  these  places  and  by 
additionsjo^the  cast  atjhe  corresponding  hard  areas  so  that  the  pres- 
sure upon  them  may  be  relieved.  _  _ 

'The  other  method  preferred  by  5ome  operators  is  to  vise  bees-wax  or 
modelling  compound  for  the  impression  material  which,  by  pressing 
away  the  soft  part,  should  cause  a  plate  made  upon  such  casts  to  have 
uniform  bearing.    TTnfnrtnnatelv  this  one  feature^ofjhes^matmls 
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rarely  compensates  for  their  lack  of  adaptation  to  the  parts  and  the 
dangeFoTcliange  of  form.  The  soft  parts  are  not  only  compressed 
hilt  are  displaced,  andallowam^e  for  this  is  hard  to  make  in  the  altera- 
tion-Dfthfe  face  6f  thecastr~7or"  such  cases  the  use  ot  plasier  accord- 
ing to  the  method  recommended  by  Ottolengui'  is  probably  to  be 
preferred.  "The  plaster  is  sufficiently  salted  to  insure  quick  setting. 
It  is  mixed  comparatively  thin,  stirred  continuously  in  the  cup  until  it 
noticeably  begins  to  stiffen.  It  is  then  placed  in  the  tray  and  when 
quite  stiff,  passed  to  the  mouth.  It  is  quickly  carried  to  position  from 
the  posterior  parts  first  and  then  pushed  to  place  forcibly,  force  being 
directed  upward  and  anteriorly.    This  force  together  with  the  stiffness 


Fig.  294 


Partial  upper  tray  with  wax  addition  to  prevent  escape  of  piaster  posteriorly.  (Wilson.) 

of  the  plaster  compresses  the  softer  tissues  of  the  vault — so  much  so 
indeed,  that  a  very  triflinp:  relief  over  the  hardest  places  will  give  us  a 
plaTe  resting  tirmly  in  position.      'I'he  alveolar  ridge  ot  the  casl  wliicl?^ 
has  been  aisplaced  anteriorly  must  be  scraped  to  compensate  for  its 
alteration  of  position. 

Impressions  in  Plaster  for  Partial  Dentures. — The  necessity  for  a 
properly  adapted  tray  is  redoubled  in  the  taking  of  impressions  for  par- 
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tial  dentures.  For  a  partial  upper  case  one  of  the  fiat  floor  trays  as 
illustrated  in  Fig.  273,  is  selected,  whose  arch  is  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
larger  than  that  of  the  teeth.  Too  closely  fitting  trays  freciuently  cause 
the  plaster  about  the  natural  teeth  to  break  into  such  small  fragments 
that  accurate  replacement  of  them  is  impracticable.  Across  the  heel  of 
the  tray  a  dam  of  wax  is  built  (Fig.  294),  so  that  the  plaster  will  be  well 
enclosed  and  none  or  but  little  of  it  will  escape  posteriorly.  Any  fur- 
ther lack  of  adaptation  is  to  be  corrected  by  building  wax  about  the 
borders  of  the  tray,  or  cutting  away  from  the  latter  any  parts  which  may 
interfere  with  its  proper  placement. 

Two  general  methods  of  procedure  are  recommended.    In  one  the 
tray  is  oUed  so  that  it  is  readily  separated  from  the  impression  after  the 
plaster  has  hardened.    It  is  removed  from  the  mouth  and  the  plaster 
is  then  taken  out,  the  lines  of  fracture  having  been  determmed  at  advan- 
tageous places  by  cuts  in  the  substance  of  the  plaster.    In  the  other 
method  no  attempt  is  made  to  determine  the  lines  of  fracture  other  than 
they  are  naturally  determined  by  the  teeth,  the  plaster  bemg  mtroduced 
on  the  tray  and  removed  with  it.    In  this  instance  the  plaster  fractures 
irreo-ularly,  and  while,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  anterior  teeth  remam 
ina^column,  or  in  which  there  are  no  marked  interdental  undercuts,  or 
where  the  teeth  are  not  markedly  bell-shaped,  the  fracture  does  not  seri- 
ously injure  the  impression,  yet  in  general  the  method  is  interior  to 
the  one  first  suggested.  ^  x       i  • 

The  procedure  in  the  first  method  is  as  follows:  the  tray  having 
been  fitted  and  adapted  in  the  manner  already  recommended,  its  sur- 
face is  oiled  with  sweet  oil  or  washed  to  enable  it  to  be  readily  re- 
moved from  the  plaster.    The  tray  is  filled  with  plaster,  an  examination 
of  the  comparative  sizes  of  the  tray  and  mouth  will  indicate  the  quantity 
of  plaster  required,  and  it  is  introduced  into  the  mouth  as  previously 
described  for  upper  impressions.    The  tray  should  be  carried  up  until 
the  teeth  touch  or  nearly  touch  its  floor.    When  the  plaster  and  tray 
are  in  position  they  should  be  held  by  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  to 
prevent  rocking.  After  the  plaster  has  set,  the  hps  and  cheek  are  raised, 
and  the  tray  detached,  leaving  the  plaster  in  position.    The  nex  step  is 
to  make  cuts  into  the  substance  of  the  plaster,  which  wil  determine 
the  line  of  fracture  in  such  a  way  that  the  impression       not  be  spoiled 
The  positions  of  the  natural  teeth  are  noted     With  a  sharp  knife  blade 
the  impression  is  grooved  along  a  line  which  will  pass  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  articulating  face  of  each  tooth,    men  the  groove  has  been 
extended  to  the  crowns  of  the  teeth,  transverse  cuts  are  made  fxom  he 
outer  and  inner  walls  of  the  impression  to  the  buccal  or  labial  sur- 
faces of  the  teeth.    These  grooves  should  be  p  aced  at  the  position  ot 
tre  Luralteethandthey  mark  the  external portionof  theim^^^^^^^^^ 
two  or  more  sections.    The  tip  of  a  finger  is  introduced  beneath  the 
edge  of  a  posterior  section  and  it  is  detached.    The  ^ejiaimng  outer 
Sons  ar^e  removed  in  the  same  manner,  a  finger  -t-duced  be  .^^^^^^^^ 
the  natural  teeth  exerts  pressure  upon  the  inner  section  of  the  m.pres 
sion ,  and  it  is  pushed  upon  until  it  is  loosened  or  detached.       hen  the 
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several  pieces  are  adjusted  to  each  other  and  cemented  together  and 
to  the  tray,  the  impression  will  be  found  complete. 

Governance  of  the  line  of  fracture  by  a  division  of  the  impression 
tray  into  several  parts  has  been  suggested  by  Valderrama.  "An 
impression  tray  suited  to  the  particular  case  is  divided  into  four 
pieces  as  shown  in  Fig.  295;  the  front  piece  embraces  the  incisors 
and  possibly  the  canines,  the  two  lateral  pieces  the  teeth  beyond  the 
canines,  and  the  fourth  piece  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  four  pieces 
are  then  waxed  together  with  hard  wax  and  the  impression  is  taken 
in  the  usual  way."  A  knife  blade  introduced  between  the  sections 
of  the  tray,  after  the  plaster  has  set,  will  cause  it  to  fracture  into  four 
pieces.     Fig.  296  shows  the  impression  removed. 


Fig.  295 


Partial  upper  tray  divided  into  four  pieces.  (Valderrama.) 

According  to  the  second  method  of  taking  partial  impressions  the 
plaster  is  heaped  upon  the  tray,  no  previous  provision  having  been 
made  for  the  latter's  separation,  it  is  introduced  into  the  mouth,  and 
after  the  plaster  has  set,  is  withdrawn  in  line  with  the  long  axes  of  the 
teeth.  It  is  usual  and  in  most  cases  inevitable  that  there  is  a  greater 
or  less  amount  of  fracture  of  the  impression  in  its  removal.  The  body 
of  the  impression  and  that  portion  which  remains  in  the  tray  is  set 
aside  and  all  broken  pieces  are  lifted  from  the  mouth  with  a  "pair  of 

'  The  Dental  Cosmos  Vol.  xliv,  p.  5.')9. 
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tweezers  and  ranged  around  the  tray.  An  examination  is  made  of  the 
spaces  about  and  between  the  teeth  and  any  fragments  found  are  de- 
tached and  preserved.  As  soon  as  the  impression  is  ch-y  enough, each 
fractured  surface  is  brushed  free  of  .any  adherent  particles  with  a  very 
soft  brush.  The  larger  masses  are  now  adjusted  to  one  another,  and 
the  shapes  of  the  spaces  between  them  noted;  the  pieces  which  fit  such 
spaces  are  selected  from  the  smaller  fragments  and  set  in  position 
until  the  surfaces  of  the  impression  are  complete.  The  pieces  should  be 


FiK.  296 


Impressions  removed  in  four  pieces.    (V alderrama.) 


SO  adjusted  to  one  another  as  to  make  the  lines  of  juncture  almost  m- 
distinguishable.  The  smaller  particles  may  be  united  to  the  larger 
with  celluloid  cement  (celluloid  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  ether,  equal 
parts), which  is  not  thick  enough  to  prevent  their  accurate  joining. 
These  several  pieces  are  then  united  by  melted  adhesive  wax  applied  to 
each  joint  upon  the  exterior  of  the  impression. 

The  square  bottom  trav  affords  a  basis  upon  which  the  assembling 
may  be  done.  In  this  instance  the  pieces  are  to  be  fitted  together  on 
the  tray  and  held  by  wax  melted  along  the  line  of  juncture.    Under  no 
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circumstances  should  wax  be  placed  upon  the  surface  corresponding 

to  the  tissue.  £  x  i  • 

Impressions  for  Partial  Lower  Dentures— The  operation  ot  taking 
partial  lower  impressions  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  for  upper 
laws  The  tray  is  one-quarter  of  an  inch  larger  than  the  arch  at  all 
points  and  the  edges  of  the  tray  are  extended  beyond  the  plate  out- 
line. For  the  most  common  class  of  cases,  those  in  which  the  anterior 
natural  teeth  remain,  the  form  of  tray  illustrated  in  Fig.  279  is  best  suited. 
The  tray  shown  in  Fig.  280,  is  preferred  by  some  operators,  and  it 
reduces  the  difficulties  of  this  operation  when  the  teeth  have  a  lingual 
inclination,  but  does  not  give  an  impression  of  their  labial  surfaces. 

Where  the  natural  teeth  are  present  at  irregular  intervals,  trays  hav- 
ing a  flat  floor  or  those  used  for  orthodontic  work  are  employed.  The 
length  of  the  teeth  should  be  accomodated  by  the  length  of  the  sides  of 
thelray .  The  tray,  filled  with  plaster,  is  inserted  and  before  being  pressed 
fully  into  position,  is  jarred  so  that  the  plaster  will  be  brought  into  per- 
fect contact  with  all  portions  of  the  dental  arch.  It  is  then  pressed  into 
place  and  held  until  it  has  set  hard.  This  class  of  impressions  is  espe- 
cially liable  to  extensive  fracture  in  their  removal.  Cases  in  which  the 
natural  teeth  are  in  an  unbroken  line  usually  fracture  less  than  those 
in  which  the  teeth  are  scattered.  The  pieces,  large  and  small,  are  col- 
lected, cleaned,  and  carefully  preserved  and  each  is  securely  fastened 
into  position. 

It  has  been  recommended  in  taking  impressions  for  this  class  of 
cases  that  a  wax  impression  be  first  taken  and  then  carved  out  to  serve 
as  a  tray  in  securing  an  impression  in  plaster.  This  method  is  appli- 
cable when  there  is  but  slight  danger  of  fracture  of  the  plaster  in  re- 
moving the  impression  from  the  mouth,  but  when  the  irregularity  of 
the  parts  embraced  by  the  impression  is  marked  enough  to  cause  frac- 
ture, many  of  the  parts  of  the  impression  will  be  found  too  small  and 
too  thin  for  accurate  replacement.  Moreover  the  heat  engendered  by 
the  setting  of  the  plaster  softens  the  wax  matrix  and  frequently  renders 
the  accurate  replacement  of  fragments  impossible.  For  this  reason 
it  is  better  to  secure  the  primary  impression  in  modelling  composition, 
and  cut  it  away  until  it  is  of  the  proper  size  and  form 
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In  cases  in  which  one  or  two  unusually  long  natural  teeth  remain, 
it  is  advisable  to  cut  openings  in  the  tray  which  shall  permit  its  ready 
placing  in  position.  (Figs.  297  and  298.)  Without  these  apertures  a 
tray  rides  on  the  natural  teeth,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  movement 
of  the  impression  while  it  is  setting.  The  setting  of  a  thick  mass  of 
plaster  about  isolated  teeth  which  are  frequently  at  an  acute  angle  with 
the  plane  of  the  mouth,  and  which  are  broader  upon  tlieir  masticating 
surfaces  than  at  their  necks,  renders  it  most  difficult  to  remove  the 
impression.  About  the  openings  cylinders  at  least  twice  as  wide  as  the 
teeth  are  attached.    (Figs.  297  and  298.)    These  may  be  made  of 
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the  heavy  pattern  tin  of  tlie  laboratory  or  of  sheet  wax;  wax  is  melted 
abont  their  bases  to  hold  them  to  the  tray.  The  tray,  filled  with  pias- 
ter, is  carried  into  position.  It  should  be  well  adapted  to  the  alveolar 
arch  so  that  the  body  of  the  impression  is  quite  thin.  When  the  plaster 
is  hard  the  cylinders  are  stripped  from  the  tray.  A  groove  is  made 
along  the  length  of  the  plaster  projection  until  the  knife  blade  is  felt 
to  touch  the  enclosed  tooth.  Introducing  a  broad  dull  blade  in  the 
groove,  the  cylinders  are  split  in  two  sections,  making  sharply  frac- 
tured surfaces.  The  tray  and  body  of  the  impression  are  now  withdrawn, 
and  the  plastic  cylinders  adjusted  and  cemented  to  it. 

Fig.  297 


Full  upper  tray  with  holes  and  wax  additions  to  accommodate  elongated  teeth. 

It  is  occasionally  necessary,  as  has  been  stated,  to  alter  the  original 
forms  of  the  trays  to  make  them  conform  to  n-regularities  ot  the  parts 
embraced  by  the  impression.  While  slight  alterations  by  cutting, 
filino-  or  bending  may  serve  to  adapt  the  tray  in  many  cases,  there  are 
others  in  which  it  mav  be  necessary  to  so  trim  a  tray  that  it  is  out  ot  all 
resemblance  to  its  oHginal  form.  At  the  site  or  sites  of  a  column  or 
columns  of  natural  teeth, it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  entirely  those 
portions  of  the  tray  which  interfere  with  its  passage  to  within  one-eiglitli 
of  an  inch  of  the  vault.  Instances  and  illustrations  of  this  necessity 
and  the  modus  operandi  of  making  the  changes  .are  appended,     l  ig- 
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999  shows  the  tray  in  process  of  being  cut  by  mccans  of  plate-nippers, 
rhe  most  expeditious  means  of  making  the  changes  without  that  distor- 
tion of  the  general  edge  outline  of  the  tray  which  accompanies  trimming 
by  shears.  Fig.  300  illustrates  a  tray  for  a  partial  lower  case  cut  out 
for  the  passage  of  the  anterior  teeth,  the  lingual  wall  of  the  tray  being 
divided  to  accommodate  an  unusual  conformation  of  the  lingual  aspect 
of  the  alveolar  wall.  Fig.  301  shows  a  tray  prepared  for  taking  an 
impression  for  a  partial  upper  case. 


Fig.  298 


Full  lower  tray  prepared  for  taking  impression  of  lower  jaw  with  two  isolated  teeth  remaining. 


The  trays,  altered  so  that  they  will  pass  readily  into  position,  have 
softened  sheet  wax  molded  about  the  openings,  forming  chambers 
slightly  deeper  than  the  lengths  of  the  edges  and  about  twice  as  broad. 
Their  edges  are  cemented  to  the  tray  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  openings,  so  that  the  plaster  of  the  impres- 
sion will  be  caught  by  the  under  surface  of  the  tray  at  these  points 
and  serve  to  withdraw  the  impression  in  the  tray. 

Cases  are  occasionally  seen  in  which  the  plaster  exhibits  an  undesir- 
able tendency  to  cling  to  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth.  To  overcome  this, 
it  is  the  usual  practice  to  coat  each  natural  tooth  with  olive  oil  before 
taking  the  impression.  A  ball  of  cotton  is  dipped  in  the  oil  and  then 
passed  oyer  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth.  As  in  these  cases  the  plaster 
tends  to  adhere  to  the  mucous  membrane  also,  the  oiled  cotton  is  to  be 
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passed  over  all  portions  of  the  mouth  to  ho  ombraced  by  the  impression. 
Dr.  L.  C.  IngersoU'  advises  mixing  in  with  the  plaster  about  one- 
third  of  its  volume  of  pulverized  pumice. 


Fin.    299  Fiu.  300 


Use  of  plate-niiJijers  in  preparing  tray.  Full  lower  I  ray  prepared  for  a  special  partial 

lower  case. 


In  rare  instances  the  natural  teeth  may  converge,  so  that  their 
walls,  together  with  the  palatal  vault,  form  more  than  a  hemisphere 
seen  in  section  (Fig.  302).    It  is  evident  that  in  such  a  case  it  would 


be  impossible  to  withdraw  en  masse  the  body  of  an  enclosed  mipres- 
sion  without  displacement  of  these  teeth.  It  is  necessary  that  this 
portion  of  the  impression  shall  be  removed  m  halves.    To  render  this 
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division  as  easy  as  possible,  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  modelling  com- 
pound is  placed  along  the  median  line  of  the  tray  and  deep  enough 
for  its  sharp  edge  to  be  in  contact  the  palatal  vault,  ihe  impres- 
sion tray  is  heated  along  its  line  of  attachment  to  secure  it  hrmly 
to  the  compound,  which  is  chilled,  and  the  sides  of  the  wedge 
made  smooth  and  flat,  then  oiled  as  is  also  the  interior  of  the  tray.  The 
tray  is  filled  with  plaster  and  placed  in  the  mouth:  when  hard  the  tray 
is  removed  and  the  outer  portion  of  the  impression  detached.  If 
the  wedge  of  compound  has  not  come  away  with  the  impression  tray, 
a  hooked  instrument  is  inserted  in  its  posterior  wall,  and  by  this  means 
it  is  detached.  The  right  and  left  segments  of  the  impression  may  now 
be  removed  without  difficulty. 

Occasionally  it  may  be  required  of  the  dental  operator  to  take  an 
impression  of  an  arch  in  which  one,  or  it  may  be,  several  of  the  teeth  are 
loose,  and  it  is  designed  to  retain  them  until  a  fixture  is  ready  to  be  in- 
serted, so  that  the  patient  may  be  spared  the  annoyance,  humiliating 
to  morbidly  sensitive  persons,  of  exhibiting  vacant  spaces  in  the  dental 
arch.  The  greater  number  of  these  cases  are  those  suffering  from 
some  phase  of  pyorrhoea  alveolaris.  The  teeth  are  recognized  by  the 
operator  as  being  past  hope  of  retention,  and  the  patient  protests  against 
their  forcible  extraction,  preferring  to  await  the  inevitable  exfolia- 
tion. In  such  cases  a  tray  is  adapted :  its  inner  surface  is  oiled,  a 
soft  plaster  batter  is  heaped  upon  it,  and,  when  set,  the  tray  is  withdrawn 
from  the  impression,  which  is  then  removed  in  sections  to  avoid  stress 
upon  the  loose  teeth.  Unusual  care  must  be  exercised  in  these  cases 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  extracting  the  loose  teeth  in  withdrawing  the 
impression.  Particular  care  must  be  observed  to  secure  an  accurate 
impression  of  the  gums  and  gingival  margins. 

If  the  case  be  one  for  which  a  new  plate  is  to  be  made,  the  plaster 
teeth  are  cut  from  the  cast  and  the  plaster  further  cut  away,  to  repre- 
sent accurately  the  appearance  and  form  of  the  gums  when  the  loose 
teeth  shall  have  been  lost.  This  trimming,  while  following  with  ex- 
actitude the  gum  outline  which  will  be  left  at  the  site  of  each  lost  tooth, 
should  be  of  sufficient  depth  to  ensure  the  close  adaption  of  the 
future  plate  to  the  natural  gum. 

In  taking  impressions  of  cases  of  fractured  maxilUe,  for  which  inter- 
dental splints  are  to  be  made,  no  attempt  at  the  full  reduction  of  the 
displacement  is  made.  Plaster  of  Paris  is  the  impression  material  to 
be  employed,  as  its  proper  manipulation  in  these  cases  is  attended  by 
the  exhibition  of  less  force  than  any  other  material.  A  large  impres- 
sion tray  is  selected,  its  surfaces  are  freely  oiled,  a  plaster  batter  is 
placed  in  it  and  the  tray  is  carried  into  position.  When  the  plaster 
has  hardened  the  oiled  tray  is  detached,  separating  readily.  The  im- 
pression is  next  removed  in  sections,  which  are  adjusted  to  the  tray, 
cemented  together,  varnished,  and  a  plaster  cast  poured.  The  further 
steps  of  these  operations  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  "Interden- 
tal Splints"  in  the  Chapter  on  "Vulcanized  Rubber  as  a  Base  for  Arti- 
ficial Dentures." 
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Impressions  into  which  molten  metal  is  to  be  poured  are,  taken  in  a 
mixture  of  plaster  and  marble  dust,  pumice  or  whiting,  the  mixture 
requiring  a  greater  length  of  time  for  setting  than  does  plaster  alone. 
The  impression  is  placed  in  an  oven,  and  carefully  and  thoroughly  dried: 
it  is  now  set  in  a  bed  of  molding  sand,  which  is  built  up  around  it  to 
any  depth  it  is  desired  to  have  the  metallic  cast.  The  metal,  usually 
tin,  to  serve  as  a  base  upon  which  a  vulcanite  plate  is  formed,  is  poured 
in  the  impression  and  sand  walls.  Impressions  taken  in  this  mixture 
are  made  by  some  operators  to  serve  as  soldering  investments  for 
bridge  pieces. 

Casts  of  what  are  known  as  fusible  alloys  may  be  poured  in  plaster 
impressions  as  soon  as  the  latter  are  removed  from  the  mouth:  such 
models  are  never  to  be  subjected  to  a  temperature  above  150°  F. 
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CHAPTER   VII L 

I 

MAKING  OF  CASTS  AND  THEIR  PREPARATION.  • 
By  H.  H.  Burchard,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  and  J.  P.  Gray,  M.D.,D.D.S.  | 

Impressions  of  modelling  composition  receive  no  treatment  prelim- 
inary to  pouring  the  plaster  cast,  except  that  they  are  dipped  in  water  | 
and  the  surplus  of  the  latter  shaken  out,  leaving  a  moist  surface  over 
which  the  plaster  batter  will  flow  freely.    When  the  cast  is  hard  the 
modelling  composition  separates  readily  from  its  surface  if  the  im- 
pression  is  softened  by  heat.    Wax  impressions  receive  a  coating  of  j 
thin  sandarac  varnish  prior  to  forming  the  cast;  then  if  the  wax  is  not  | 
made  too  hot,  it  will  separate  from  the  plaster  without  adhesion  to  its  J 
surface.    Without  the  interposition  of  the  layer  of  varnish,  wax  exhib-  1 
its  a  tendency  to  cling  to  the  cast.  ; 

All  the  pieces  broken  from  a  plaster  impression  in  its  removal  from 
the  mouth  ought  to  be  carefully  preserved  and  fitted  to  their  proper  ! 
positions  in  the  tray.    They  should  be  permitted  to  thoroughly  harden  j 
and  yet  not  dry  out.    A  camel's  hair  brush  may  be  used  to  brush  off  \ 
any  small  adherent  particles  which  would  prevent  the  correct  joining  j 
of  the  several  pieces.  The  detail  of  assembling  the  impression  frequently  i 
requires  the  exercise  of  much  patience,  but  when  it  is  considered  that  ; 
any  defects  existing  in  it  are  reproduced  in  the  cast  and  that  the  success  i 
of  a  finished  piece  depends  primarily  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  cast,  it 
becomes  evident  that  time  spent  in  carefully  putting  together  a  broken 
impression  is  ultimately  time  saved.  ' 

If  a  plaster  impression  has  been  separated  from  the  tray,  as  is  usual 
with  partial  impressions,  it  should  be  replaced  and  waxed  tightly  around 
its  periphery  to  the  tray,  which  forms  a  base  for  the  assembling  of 
the  several  parts.    It  should  be  noted  that  the  impression  is  in  accurate 
contact  with  the  tray,  that  the  lines  of  fracture  are  but  hair  lines,  and  ] 
that  all  edges  are  closely  attached  to  those  of  the  tray.    (Fig.  303.)  ] 
Any  minute  imperfections  may  be  remedied  by  placing  small  pieces  of  i 
softened  wax  in  them  and  by  making  this  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  ! 
impression  with  a  spatula.    Wax  should  not  be  interposed  between  the 
fractured  surfaces  of  the  impression.    Thin  oxy-phosphate  cement  or  i 
celluloid  cement  (celluloid  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  ether,  equal  parts),  ' 
may  be  used  to  join  the  small  pieces  of  the  impression  to  the  larger 
portions. 

Separating  Media. — It  is  necessary  to  coat  the  surface  of  a  plaster  ' 
impression  with  some  medium  which  shall  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  , 
plaster  of  the  cast  to  that  of  the  impression,  and  yet  be  of  such  tenuity  | 
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as  not  to  obliterate  any  of  the  fine  lines  of  the  latter.  A  wash  of  soap 
suds  is  employed  in  some  laboratories  as  a  separating  medium.  An 
ounce  of  Castile  soap  is  placed  in  a  pint  of  water  which  is  then  heated 
until  the  soap  dissolves.  This  solution  is  painted  over  the  surface  of 
the  impression,  while  the  latter  is  still  damp  and  as  soon  as  the  impres- 
sion is  glazed,  the  cast  may  be  poured.    An  ethereal  solution  of  soap  is 

also  used.  ^  xi  • 

Thin  layers  of  collodion  painted  over  the  surface  ot  the  impression 
will  glaze  it  and  prevent  the  adhesion  of  soft  plaster. 

The  method  most  commonly  and  acceptably  employed  is  that  of 
double  varnishing  the  impression.  After  the  latter  has  set  for  about  a 
half  hour,  long  enough  for  it  to  harden  perfectly  yet  not  dry  out,  a  large 
camel's  hair  pencil  is  dipped  in  shellac  varnish  and  a  thin  coating  ap- 
plied to  all  surfaces  of  the  impression.    This  speedily  soaks  into  the 


Fig.  803. 


^s!steTlmvTesslon  fractured  and  assembled  upon  the  tray. 

substance  of  the  plaster.  Every  part  of  the  impression  is  to  be  colored 
rS  brown.  Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  varmsh  is  of  suffi- 
ciSy  thin  consistence  not  to  glaze  the  surf  ace  of  the  --P-.^^-^  J 
function  is  to  stain  the  plaster  to  a  uniform  depth  and  to  so  infiltrate  it 
tha  ^non  abs^^^^  s.frface  may  be  obtained  ^or  thesandarac  va^^^^^ 
which  is  to  follow.  When  the  shellac  is  dry,  a  uniform  coatmg  ot  thin 
Tantrac  va^lLh  is  applied,  which  should  give  a  glaze  to  Ae  si.fac.  o 
ttl  plaster  without  obliterating  any  of  its  fine  lines.  The  sandarac 
wn&uld  be  too  thin  rather  than        thick  -c-n^^^^^^^^ 

destroys  the  character^of  the  ^^^^^f^:^:ZT'ur^e 
coats  mav  be  used  until  tne  requuea  ^ici  TliJcj^s 

jures  the  cast. 
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Several  varnishes  have  been  suggested  one  coat  of  which  shall  serve 
the  double  office  of  coloring  the  impression  to  some  depth  and  glazmg 
its  surface.  These  varnishes  must  not  be  thick  enough  to  obliterate 
anv  of  the  fine  lines  of  the  impression.  For  the  most  part  their  use  gives 
results  inferior  to  those  obtained  by  the  double  varnishing  method 
above  recommended.  .        ,     .  i 

In  cases  in  which  there  are  isolated,  long,  or  irregular  teeth  whose 
plaster  forms  are  liable  to  fracture  in  separating  the  cast  from  the  im- 
pression, small  pieces  of  wire  cut  the  proper  length  should  be  set  in  the 
impression  of  each  tooth  and  should  extend  sufficiently  far  out  to  be 
grasped  by  the  body  of  the  cast.  Care  must  be  used  in  the  pouring  of 
the  plaster  into  such  an  impression,  and  the  size  of  the  wire  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  carefully  selected  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  plaster  around  the  wire  after  the  cast  is  poured. 

With  lower  impressions  it  is  a  general  rule  to  cut  a  piece  of  sheet  wax 
to  fit  between  the  inferior  edges  of  the  impression  so  that  a  flat  surface 
is  made  representing  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 

The  prepared  impression  now  represents  a  matrix  in  which  a  cast 
is  to  be  poured  which  shall  be  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  jaw  in 
plaster.  This  cast  is  to  be  so  made  that  it  exhibits  no  blemishes  on  its 
surface  nor  defects  in  its  substance;  not  a  fine  or  depression  is  to  be  seen 
on  its  surface  which  is  not  there  in  consequence  of  its  presence  in  the 
impression.  The  immediately  succeeding  operation,  although  appa- 
rently one  of  great  simplicity,  is  a  procedure  in  which  few  become  expert 
and  a  less  number  masters;  it  is  that  of  forming  the  model  making  the 
plaster  cast.  There  are  four  primary  requisites  for  its  proper  perform- 
ance. The  first  is  the  preparation  of  the  impression  by  which  a  uniform 
and  dry  glaze  upon  its  surface  is  obtained  without  the  destruction  of  any 
of  its  fine  fines.  The  second  is  the  use  of  the  proper  variety  of  plaster. 
This  when  set  should  be  much  harder  than  the  impression,  should  mix 
readily  with  water  without  the  formation  of  lumps,  should  set  slowly,  and 
when  poured  upon  a  smooth  surface  should  glaze.  When  hard  it 
should  have  no  suggestion  of  pastiness  about  it,  cutting  as  a  crystal- 
line body  and  not  as  inferior  plasters  do,  as  a  semi-glutinous  mass. 
The  third  requisite  is  that  the  plaster  should  be  properly  mixed  with 
water  to  form  a  homogeneous  paste  which  shall  be  smooth  and  semi- 
fluid. The  last  requisite  is  that  this  paste  should  be  perfectly  applied 
to  every  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  impression.  Aside  from  a 
rough  surface  of  the  cast  caused  by  improper  preparation  of  the  im- 
pression or  faulty  mixing  of  the  plaster  for  the  cast,  the  most  common 
cause  of  blemishes  or  flaws  will  be  found  in  air  bubbles  entangled  in 
the  soft  plaster  and  leaving  spaces  upon  the  cast  unfilled  by  plaster. 
The  proper  mixing  of  the  plaster  to  avoid  this  is  therefore  most  im- 
portant. 
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PLASTER  FOR  CASTS. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Dental  Laboratory  there  is  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  plaster  of  Paris,  of  the 
material  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  of  the  method  by  which  it  is 
manufactured.  The  properties  of  plaster  have  been  studied  more  or 
less  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  much  time  has  been  spent  in 
scientific  investigation  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  existing  state  of 
knowledge  concerning  this  useful  material. 

The  phenomenon  of  its  slight  expansion  during  its  recrystallization 
when  mixed  with  water  has  considerable  bearing  upon  its  dental  uses, 
mile  it  is  a  well  known  and  generally  accepted  fact  that  it  expands 
more  or  less  in  setting,  upon  experiment  it  is  found  that  many  factors 
influence  the  amount  of  this  expansion,  for  example,  the  brand  of  the 
plaster,  the  method  of  manipulation  while  mixing  it,  and  the  proportion 
of  water  mixed  with  it.  ,  ^  • 

Probably  the  most  accurate  study  of  its  time  and  rate  of  expansion 
in  settino-  has  been  made  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Prothero^  with  a  specially  con- 
structed micrometer.  He  states  that  the  amount  of  expansion  in  the 
brands  of  plaster  investigated  may  be  largely  controlled  by  giving  the 
mixture  only  sufficient  stirring  to  insure  homogeneity,  and  also  by  the 
addition  of  a  definite  proportion  of  potassium  sulphate  (see  Chapter 
VII.,  p.  334,  for  method  of  mixing  and  use  of  potassium  sulphate),  ihe 
experiments  of  the  writer  with  a  micrometer  instrument  of  the  same 
character  are  largely  confirmatory  of  these  results.  _ 

Dr  Geo  H.  Wilson'  has  also  made  experiments  m  testing  plaster 
whicli  the  writer  considers  of  great  value.    He  emphasizes  the  bearmg 
which  the  brand  of  the  plaster  has  upon  its  expansion.    He  also  says  that 
the  two  essential  factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration  to  secure  uniform 
results  in  the  mixing  of  a  given  brand  of  plaster  are,  the  ratio  between 
the  plaster  and  the  water,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  mixture  is 
spatulated.    He  says  "I  have  found  that  while  one  plaster  may  require 
two  measures  of  plaster  to  one  of  water  to  make  a  proper  mix  another 
may  require  as  much  as  three  and  one-fourth  measures  of  plaster  to  one 
of  watei;  also,  that  plaster  when  freshly  ground  will  requn-e  more  water 
than  when  it  has  been  standing  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  In 
making  experiments  upon  the  effects  of  the  brand  and  the  method  of 
mixing  upon  the  expansion,  he  says:  "I  have  adopted  for  this  purpose  a 
beake?  of  35  or  40  grams  or  nearly  one  and  a  half  ounces  capacity,  it  is 
slightly  tapering  and  nearly  one  and  a  half  inches  m  diameter  at  the 
op     This^beaker  is  thin,  well  annealed  glass  and  is  sufficiently  s^-ong 
to^stand  the  slight  expansion  of  some  brands  of  plaster  ^h^n  F^P^^y 
mixed.    A  plaster  that  expands  somewhat  more  may  make  a  smgle 
Sack  in  the  beaker  in  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  time,  while  another  may 

.  P.„thero:  1.  The  Expansion  of  Plaster  of  Paris  and  its  Bearin.  Sanson  ol 

for  Impressions  and  Models."    The  Dental  Digest,  190.3,  p,.  1337.    2.  Studies  in  the  l.xp 
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shiver  the  glass  into  many  pieces  in  from  five  to  ten  mnmtes.  I  have 
used  several  dozen  of  these  beakers  in  this  manner  and  have  not  had 
one  break  after  thirty  minutes  from  the  time  of  placmg  the  plaster  m 
the  receptacle,  yet  at  the  time  of  writing  this  paper  some  of  the  beakers 
have  been  standing  eight  or  nine  months."  In  a  second  series  of 
experiments  to  test  Uneal  expansion,  in  which  French's  regular  dental 
plaster  was  used,  he  "made  a  frame  for  molding  bars  of  plaster  18 
inches  long;  upon  either  end  was  securely  fastened  an  end-piece  l\ 
inches  thick;  a  piece  of  \  inch  thick  plate  glass  was  placed  upon  the 
base  between  the  two  end-pieces,  and  two  sliding  bars  \  inch  thick 
were  placed  over  the  glass  between  the  end-pieces,  so  that  a  bar  of 
plaster  \  inch  thick  and  any  width  up  to  2^  inches  could  be  molded. 
All  the  parts  were  kept  thoroughly  oiled  to  prevent  adhesion  o  f  the 
plaster.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  there  were  any  perceptible 
expansion  of  this  18  inch  bar,  it  would  show  itself  in  the  direction  of 
least  resistance  and  consequently  would  be  bowed  upward.  The 
results  were  practically  nil  so  far  as  the  eye  could  detect.  I  believe  we 
are  justified  in  concluding  that  if  a  plaster  when  properly  manipulated 
will  stand  the  test  of  the  beaker  and  the  18  inch  bar,  its  expansion 
does  not  necessarily  account  for  a  misfit  denture;  but  that  imperfect 
adaptation  is  due  to  an  unsuitable  plaster  or  faulty  manipulation." 

The  result  of  the  author's  experiments  coincide  with  those  of  Dr. 
Wilson.  He  has  used  French's  dental  plaster  in  his  experiments  and 
the  results  were  practically  the  same;  therefore  he  must  conclude  that 
if  the  proper  quality  of  plaster  is  used  and  it  is  properly  mixed,  the  slight 
expansion  which  occurs  cannot  account  for  the  misfit  of  artificial  dent- 
ures. 

Compressibility  of  Plaster. — The  author  is  not  aware  that  special 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  compressibility  of  plaster  of-  Paris  in  ac- 
counting for  defects  in  dentures  made  upon  plaster  casts.  He  has 
been  of  the  opinion  for  several  years  past  that  to  this  property  of  plaster 
should  be  attributed  many  failures  that  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
prosthetic  dentist.  It  has  possibly  been  responsible  more  than  any- 
thing else  except  a  lack  of  knowledge  and  faulty  manipulation.  The 
writer  began  the  study  of  this  phenomenon  after  he  had  begun  the  use 
of  metal  casts  in  vulcanite  and  celluloid  work,  noting  that  when  these 
were  used  he  had  an  increasingly  larger  percentage  of  success  in  the 
fit  of  the  dentures.  Dr.  Wilson  in  the  paper  quoted  has  recorded  a 
large  number  of  experiments  made  to  determine  the  amount  of  com- 
pressibility of  the  various  brands  of  plaster.  The  apparatus  which  he 
used  was  simply  a  plunger  operated  by  a  lever.  The  plaster  experi- 
mented upon  was  confined  in  the  half  of  a  vulcanite  flask  so  that  there 
could  be  no  spreading  under  compression.  He  found  in  the  case  of 
French's  dental  plaster  above  alluded  to,  that  with  two  measures  of 
plaster  and  one  of  water,  and  with  a  minimum  amount  of  stirring,  he 
obtained  the  greatest  resistance  to  pressure,  and  that  this  was  reached 
between  20  and  25  minutes  after  the  time  of  mixing.  The  tests  extended 
over  a  period  of  22  days  Other  brands  of  plaster  varied  materially, 
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some  required  between  one  and  two  hours  to  reach  a  point  of  hard- 
ness to  withstand  slight  pressure.  He  also  made  a  series  of  tests  to 
determine  the  length  of  time  elapsing  before  the  full  amount  of  com- 
pression took  place. 

With  French's  plaster  as  near  the  eye  could  determine,  the  compres- 
sion was  complete  in  about  5  or  10  seconds.  Fifteen  minutes  applica- 
tion of  a  given  pressure  exhibited  no  perceptible  increase  m  its  ef- 
fect He  found  that  this  plaster  exhibited  but  slight  increase  of  com- 
pression at  250  pounds,  but  at  1000  pounds  pressure  the  compression 

was  marked.  ,     rr,,  .         •  n 

Spence's  plaster  compound  was  also  tested.  This  requires  a  smaller 
amount  of  water  and  much  kneading  to  mix  it.  The  proportion  of 
water  is  generally  one  to  three  or  three  and  a  quarter  of  plaster.  Dr. 
Wilson  found  that  its  maximum  strength  .was  not  developed  tor  about 
two  hours,  when  1000  pounds  pressure  would  not  make  the  impression 
upon  it  that  250  pounds  would  upon  ordinary  plaster.  He  recommends 
it  therefore  for  the  construction  of  casts  according  to  the  followmg 
method  The  impression  is  lined  with  a  thin  layer  of  regular  plaster, 
the  Spence  compound  being  packed  into  the  soft  plaster  lining.  By 
tliis  means  a  cast  is  obtained  which  has  the  smooth,  dense  surface 
of  regular  plaster  and  the  great  strength  of  the  Spence  plaster  _ 

Making  the  Casts.— After  the  impression  has  been  prepared  m  ac- 
cordance with  principles  outlined  earlier  in  this  chapter  the  next  step  is 
to  pour  the  cast.     About  one-half  gill  of  water  should  be  placed  m  a 
rubber  bowl.    None  of  the  substances  useful  m  hastening  the  setting  ot 
plaster  should  be  employed,  for  they  affect  the  hardness  o   the  cast 
and  this  quality  is  more  important  than  the  time  saved  m  settmg.    1  He 
pkstris^carefully  and  slowly  sifted  in  until  it  is  just  be  ow  the  level  of 
S  urfLe  of  thJ  water.    Any  supernatant  water  should  be  poured  off 
and  the  mixing  performed  as  described  in  the  previous  chapter  Care 
:hould  be  talin^o  insure  the  proper  relative  a-unts  of  water  and 
plaster  to  obtain  the  greatest  hardness  of  the  cast.    The  use  ot  too 
Ereat  an  amount  of  water  will  produce  a  cast  that  will  be  soft  in 
furte  and  substance.    The  plaster  should  be  of  such  consistence 
?hatTt  will  flow  of  its  own  weight,  or  by  gentle  urging  to  any  par  o  the 
iXresSon.    It  should  not  biso  thick  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  force 

it  into  place  with  the  spatula.  ji^  .     fi.p  fnntpriil 

Pouring  the  Cast.— This  process  is  the  same  regardless  of  the  material 
of  mpiession.  It  is  important  that  the  surface  of  the  impression 
be  tt  ed^and  the  excess  of  water  shaken  out,as  tlie  plaster  flows  more 
readUy  over  a  wet  surface  because  it  displaces  water  more  eas  y  than 

tooth  depressions  are  not  left  full  of  water,    ihe  pouimg 
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may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  two  stages;  first,  covering  the  sur- 
face of  the  impression  gradually  with  plaster,  and  second,  building  up 
the  cast  to  the  proper  proportions.  ,   „  , 

First,  it  is  desired  that  the  surface  of  the  impression  shall  be  so 
accurately  covered  with  plaster  that  when  it  hardens  and  the  impres- 
sion is  removed,  an  exact  cast  is  obtained.  It  has  been  recommended 
by  Essig  that  a  camel's  hair  pencil  shall  first  be  used  to  paint  the 
whole  surface  with  soft  plaster.  This  is  unnecessary  if  the  plaster  be 
so  carefully  poured  that  it  displaces  all  the  air  or  water  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  impression.  The  rationale  of  this  procedure  is  that  the 
plaster  shall  be  made  to  cover  successive  portions  of  the  surface.  The 
impression  is  held  in  the  left  hand  with  its  distal  angle  elevated:  the 
ball  of  the  hand  is  resting  upon  the  edge  of  the  plaster  table.  The 
plaster  is  poured  from  the  bowl  into  one  side  of  the  elevated  heel,  and 
should  be  thin  enough  to  flow  over  the  impression  when  the  hand  is 


Fig.  804. 


Cast  Inverted  on  glass  slab, 

gently  tapped  upon  the  table.  In  a  full  upper  or  lower  impression 
the  plaster  should  flow  from  one  heel  around  to  the  other  and  not 
from  both  heels  simultaneously.  The  spatula  is  used  now  to  spread 
the  plaster  over  the  central  portion  of  the  impression,  and  the  whole 
surface  must  be  covered  before  the  next  stage  is  undertaken.  In  partial 
impressions  care  must  be  taken  that  neither  water  nor  air  is  confined 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tooth  depressions.  This  may  be  avoided  by 
having  the  plaster  flow  down  one  side  of  the  depression  and  up  on  the 
other,  thus  displacing  the  air  before  it,  a  pointed  match  stick  or  camel's 
hair  pencil  often  being  of  assistance  in  leading  it  down  into  these  de- 
pressions. 

In  the  second  stage,  it  only  remains  to  add  sufficient  plaster  to  that 
already  in  the  impression  so  that  the  cast  may  be  built  up  to  the  proper 
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proportions  for  use.  By  this  time  tlie  piaster  in  the  bowl  has  begun 
to  set,  thus  losing  some  of  its  easy  flowing  consistence,  and  it  may  be 
laid  on  with  the  spatula.  Casts  for  vulcanite  or  celluloid  work,  or 
those  used  with  the  Bailey,  Hawes,  Lewis,  or  Pearsall  flasks  in  the  con- 
struction of  dies,  should  not  be  less  than  one-half  inch  in  thickness  at 
their  thinnest  portion  through  the  vault  of  an  upper  east  or  the  floor  of 
a  lower.  The  plaster  may  be  laid  on  to  this  thickness  in  excess 
rather  than  otherwise,  when  the  impression  tray  should  be  inverted 
upon  a  plate  glass  slab  in  order  that  the  surface  of  the  base  of  the  cast 
may  be  flat  and  smooth  from  contact  with  the  glass.  The  spatula  is 
passed  around  the  walls  of  the  cast,  smoothing  them.    (Fig.  304.) 

The  tray  should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  alveolar  ridge  of  the  cast  will 
be  parallel  to  the  glass  slab.  Where  a  marked  alveolar  undercut  is 
shown  to  exist  in  the  front  of  the  jaw,  particularly  if  the  cast  is  to  be 
used  for  a  model  for  a  metallic  die,  the  tray  may  be  so  tilted  that  the 
line  of  the  undercut  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  base  of  the  cast.  The 
plaster  should  be  permitted  to  thoroughly  set  before  it  is  disturbed  and 
this  takes  at  least  half  an  hour. 

Removing  the  Impression  from  the  Cast. — When  the  plaster  con- 
stituting the  cast  has  set,  the  impression  is  to  be  removed  therefrom. 
The  method  differs  with  the  material  of  the  impression.    With  wax 
and  modelling  composition,  which  are  softened  by  heat  to  secure  their 
separation, the  softening  should  be  done  with  dry  heat  gradually  applied. 
The  method  of  softening  these  materials  by  dipping  in  hot  water  is 
to  be  decried,  because  it  leaves  a  sodden,  saturated  cast,  which  is  unfit 
for  laboratory  use  until  it  has  dried  out.    The  dry  heat  should  be 
applied  in  such  a  way  that  the  material  is  softened  without  having 
been  melted  at  any  point.    W^ien  wax  fuses  it  infiltrates  the  cast  and 
thus  spoils  its  surface,  while  modelling  composition  becomes  so  ad- 
hesive that  it  can  be  with  difficulty  removed.    It  is  desirable,  therefore, 
that  the  impression  and  cast,  with  the  cast  side  down,  be  placed  upon 
a  solid  substance,  such  as  an  iron  stove  Hd,  the  temperature  of  which 
may  be  slowly  raised.     The  impression  is  to  be  uniformly  softened 
throughout  until  it  shall  have  reached  the  point  at  which  it  may  be 
safely  removed  from  the  cast.    The  tray  should  be  taken  off  first,  and 
the  material  loosened  at  its  edges  and  then  detached  around  its  periph- 
ery at  the  places  corresponding  to  the  labial  and  buccal  portions  oi  the 
cast.    The  edges  are  then  drawn  upward  and  inward  over  the  alveolar 
ridge.    During  these  manipulations  the  cast  is  held  m  the  left  hand 
the  thumb  of  which  is  placed  on  the  impression  over  the  palatii 
vault  of  the  cast  to  hold  that  portion  of  the  impression  in  place  until 
its  outer  parts  have  been  separated.    This  is  particularly  necessary 
where  the  cast  has  plaster  teeth,  and  the  method  insures  to  them  less 
likelihood  of  fracture.     In  an  upper  case  the  whole  vault  n^^)^  th^n 
usually  be  detached  by  pulling  the  material  toward  its  centre  f  om  the 
edo-es  of  the  teeth  or  ridge.    In  a  lower  case  the  material  should  hist 
betaken  from  the  labiaf  or  buccal  surface,  and  then  from  the  edges  of 
the  teeth  or  ridge  inward  towards  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 
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Removing  Plaster  Impressions.— If  the  impression  is  adherent  to  the 
tray,  this  hxtter  may  be  removed  by  gently  tapping  it  upon  the  bench 
after  its  edges  have  been  freed  from  overhippmg  plaster.  ^ 
the  cast  contained  in  the  plaster  impression,  and  it  is  de- 


This  leaves 


Fig.  305 


sired  to  remove  this  latter  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  cast 
undefaced  by  the  operation.  It  is  almost  always  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  impression  in  pieces,  and,  of  course,  it  is 
destroyed  by  this  operation.  As  was  the  case  in  the  re- 
moval of  a  partial  impression  from  the  mouth,  the  rationale 
of  the  procedure  is  to  determine  the  hnes  of  fracture  by 
appropriately  located  grooves  or  cuts,  at  such  places  as  will 
allow  of  its  removal  without  breaking  the  cast.  It  is  usual 
first  to  trim  the  plaster  of  the  cast  and  impression  in  such 
a  way  as  to  uncover  the  periphery  of  the  lines  of  varnish 
separating  them.  A  convenient  knife  for  this  purpose  is 
shown  in  Fig.  305.  The  plaster  of  the  cast  is  then  slightly 
chipped  away  to  expose  the  margin  of  the  impression.  A 
cut  is  then  made  in  the  impression  over  the  position  of  the 
alveolar  ridge,  proceeding  slowly  as  the  cast  is  approached 
and  ceasing  when  the  yellow  line  caused  by  the  shellac 
stain  is  reached.  This  leaves  the  impression  thin  over 
prominent  parts  of  the  cast  so  that  fracture  may  take  place 
easily.  If  the  impression  is  further  weakened  by  cuts 
placed  at  right  angles  to  this  line  at  the  location  of  the 
canine  teeth,  the  external  portion  of  the  impression  may 
then  be  removed  in  three  pieces.  (Fig.  306.)  Tliis  is 
done  by  prying  out  the  labial  and  buccal  edges  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  cause  the  plaster  to  break  along  the  groove 
first  cut.  In  this  way  plaster  teeth  upon  the  cast  may  be 
preserved  from  fracture.  For  a  full  upper  cast  the  re- 
maining inner  portion  of  the  impression  may  then  be 
removed  in  one  piece  by  prying  at  the  posterior  margin. 
For  an  upper  cast  with  plaster  teeth  it  is  usual  to  remove 
this  part  by  dividing  it  with  a  cut  down  the  median  line  of 
the  vault,  which  permits  each  side  to  be  withdrawn  from 
any  undercuts  around  the  necks  of  the  teeth. 

The  same  principles  for  removing  the  buccal  and  labial 
portions  apply  to  a  lower  impression,  but  the  inner  portion 
of  the  impression  of  a  partial  lower  case  must  always  be 
removed  in  two  pieces  and  often  in  more  than  two,  the 
divisions  having  been  made  at  such  places  as  to  permit  it 
to  be  withdrawn  from  undercuts.    It  is  usual  to  divide 
the  inner  portion  in  full  lower  cases  at  the  median  line, 
although  where  the  ridge  is  very  shallow  it  may  be  chipped 
away  without  so  doing.    Wlien  the  impression  has  been  removed  the 
cast  should  not  exhibit  any  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  knife.    It  may 
be  remembered  to  advantage  that  the  impression  may  be  removed  in 
small  pieces  if  it  is  so  desired,  and  that  the  integrity  of  the  cast 


IS 
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more  reasonably  assured  by  this  method.  Fracture  of  the  cast  most 
commonly  follows  an  attempt  to  remove  the  impression  in  too  large 
pieces. 


Impressions  with  trays  removed  and  cut  down  to  shellac  stain. 

Trimming  the  Cast. — It  is  desirable  that  the  cast  should  now  be 
trimmed  into  proportions  suitable  for  use,  that  all  excess  be  removed, 
and  that  it  be  given  a  graceful  shape.    It  is  best  to  do  this  trimming  as 

Fig.  807 


Full  upper  casts.   A.  Trimmed  lor  vulcanite  work  ;  B.  As  a  model  for  a  die. 


soon  as  it  is  removed  from  the  impression,  for  then  it  may  be  expedi- 
tiously accomplished  with  a  knife,  (Fig.  305),  as  the  plaster  is  sufficiently 
soft  before  the  slight  excess  of  water  used  in  mixing  it  has  dried  out. 
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The  portion  of  the  cast  representing  the  tissue  surfaces,  technically 
denominated  the  face  of  the  cast,  needs  only  to  be  slightly  larger  than 
that  which  will  be  used  in  constructing  the  denture.  The  basal  surface 
of  the  cast  has  been  formed  by  contact  with  the  plate  glass  and  it  only 
remains  to  trim  the  sides  into  the  desired  shape.  The  outline  of  the 
basal  surface  should  correspond  in  general  to  that  of  the  alveolar  ridge, 
being  larger  in  every  direction  so  that  the  sides  will  converge  from  it  to 
the  face  of  the  cast.  This  type  is  suitable  for  a  model  in  the  construc- 
tion of  dies.  (Fig.  307.)  The  type  of  cast  suitable  for  vulcanite  or 
celluloid  work  should  be  shaped  so  that  the  basal  surface  is  smaller 
than  the  face,  the  sides  diverging  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  This 
allows  the  cast  to  be  placed  in  the  flask  without  further  trimming.  (Fig. 
307.)    The  sides  should  be  neatly  trimmed  and  smoothed  so  that  the 


KiG.  308 


Full  and  partial  lower  cast. 


cast  has  a  finished  appearance.  Fig.  308  shows  lower  casts,  trimmed 
for  use. 

If  the  plaster  has  set  for  sometime  and  dried  out,  it  will  be  so  hard 
that  accurate  trimming  with  a  knife  is  difficult.  Under  these  circum- 
stances after  it  is  roughly  cut  with  a  knife,  the  surface  may  be  trued  up 
by  the  use  of  a  large  coarse  rasp  or  file,  to  be  followed  by  sand  paper;  or 
the  cast  may  be  slightly  wetted,  when  it  will  be  sufficiently  soft  for  trim- 
ming with  a  knife.  The  cast  may  be  given  a  glossy  surface  by  rubbing 
it  with  powdered  steatite  (soap  stone),  this  being  particularly  true  if  the 
cast  is  the  least  bit  damp. 

Casts  of  Spence's  Plaster.— In  the  use  of  this  material  it  is  advised 
that  a  thin  coating  of  ordinary  plaster  be  used  over  the  surface  of  the 
impression  as  has  already  been  mentioned.  After  this  has  been  done 
the  compound  is  carefully  mixed  and  thoroughly  kneaded  before  it  is 
carried  into  the  impression  with  a  spatula.    It  must  be  packed  down 
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with  this  instrument  or  with  the  finger  unlil  a  eompact  niu.ss  results. 
Casts  thus  obtained  are  exceedingly  strong  and  are  recommended  for 
use  in  vulcanite  work. 

Tin  Casts. — If  it  is  desired  to  use  a  metal  cast,  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  obtaining  it  is  as  follows: 

The  impression  is  enclosed  to  a  sufficient  height  with  a  wall  of  a  glaz- 
ier's putty  or  common  fire  clay.  The  surface  is  smoked  and  block  tin, 
which  has  been  melted,  is  poured  in.  When  the  metal  commences  to 
solidify  around  the  edges  and  a  margin  about  of  an  inch  thick  is 
formed,  the  impression  should  be  grasped  in  both  hands  and  inverted 
so  that  the  metal  still  molten  in  the  interior  may  run  into  the  melting 
ladle.  This  gives  a  hollow  cast  which  is  subsequently  filled  in  with 
plaster. 

If  there  are  undercuts  of  sufficient  depth  in  the  tin  cast,  to  prevent  the 
removal  of  the  finished  plate  without  splitting,  a  hole  should  be  drilled 
in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  alveolar  ridge,  above  and  a  little  to  one  side 
of  the  frtenum.  The  fine  blade  of  a  mechanical  saw  is  passed  through 
the  hole  and  a  cut  made  to  the  heel  of  the  cast.  Another  hole  is  drilled 
just  over  the  space  between  the  second  bicuspid  and  the  first  molar,  and 
a  cut  made  to  the  same  point  on  the  opposite  side.  The  interior  is  then 
filled  in  with  plaster  or  with  Spence's  compound,  after  which  the  thin 
saw  lines  are  smoothed  up  level  with  the  surface.  The  object  of  this 
cutting  is  to  allow  the  plate  to  be  removed  without  springing  after  it  has 
been  made.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  cut  down  over  the  edge  of  the 
tin  cast  to  the  original  holes  to  divide  it  into  four  pieces,  when  the  plaster 
may  be  taken  out  and  the  tin  removed  from  the  undercuts  in  the  plate. 

Plan  of  the  Plate. — The  plan  of  the  plate  should  be  drawn  upon  the 
cast  before  the  further  stages  in  the  construction  of  the  artificial  denture 
are  undertaken.  The  plan  includes  the  plate  outline  and  the  means  of 
retention  selected.  The  latter  heading  covers  the  location  of  clasps,  the 
location  of  the  vacuum-chamber,  and  any  alterations  of  the  surface  which 
may  be  made  for  purposes  of  retention.  Inasmuch  as  the  principles 
underlying  the  determination  of  these  several  things  will  be  discussed 
at  length  in  a  succeeding  chapter,  it  is  not  deemed  wise  to  go  further  into 
the  subject  at  this  point.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  XI.  for  de- 
tails. 
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DIES,  COUNTER-DIES  AND  MOLDING. 
By  William  H.  Trueman,  D.D.S. 

The  dies  and  counter-dies  used  in  a  dental  work-room  are  reproduc- 
tions in  metal  of  that  portion  of  a  cast  of  the  mouth  over  which  it  is  de- 
sired to  adapt  by  the  process  of  swaging,  a  sheet  metal  plate  or  appliance. 
These  dies  and  counter-dies  differ  from  those  used  in  the  industrial  arts 
for  a  like  purpose  in  that  they  serve  a  temporary  purpose  only.  As  they 
are  not  designed  to  produce  a  large  number  of  duplicates,  they  do  not 
require  to  be  made  of  a  wear  resisting  metal.  Thev  are  not  required  to 
produce  upon  the  surface  of  the  sheet  metal  a  sharply  defined  embossed 
design  calling  for  accurate  adaptation  of  the  die  to  the  counter-die.  All 
that  is  required  is  an  accurate  adaptation  of  the  sheet  metal  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  cast,  and  as  this  surface  is  a  series  of  easy  curves  and  rounded 
elevations  and  depressions,  the  force  of  repeated  well  directed  ham- 
mer blows  is  quite  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  swaging.  This  being  the 
case,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  bodies  of  these  dies  and  counter-dies  is 
not  restricted  by  the  mechanism  of  a  stamping  press,  and  their  construc- 
tion is  thereby  very  much  simplified.  If  that  part  of  the  die,  techni- 
cally termed  its  face,  is  an  accurate  duplicate  of  the  corresponding  por- 
tion of  the  model,  and  the  die  is  sufficiently  rigid,  and  is  convenient  to 
handle,  its  size  and  shape  in  other  respects  is  immaterial.  The  dies  are 
made  directly  from  the  model  by  a  process  of  open  mold  casting,  and 
are  usually  made  of  zinc.  The  counter-dies  are  made  by  casting  over 
the  die  a  softer  metal,  and  one  with  a  lower  fusing  point  to  avoid  any 
risk  of  union  of  the  two  by  a  partial  fusing  of  the  die.  The  object  of 
using  a  softer  metal  for  the  counter-die  is  that  it  may,  by  a  change  in 
form  during  the  swaging,  become  slightly  larger  than  the  die,  and  so 
accommodate  itself  to  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  metal.  If  the  die  and 
counter-die  exactly  fit,  and  are  made  of  unyielding  metals,  they  become 
a  punch  and  matrix,  and  cut  and  tear  the  sheet  metal  instead  of  forming 
it  into  the  desired  shape.  The  dies  and  counter-dies  of  the  sheet  metal 
worker's  stamping  press,  to  avoid  this,  are  so  constructed  that  when 
the  press  is  closed  there  is  sufficient  space  between  them  to  accommo- 
date the  metal  used. 

The  process  of  constructing  dies  and  counter-dies  in  the  dental  lab- 
oratory may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: — 

The  model  is  embedded  in  moldinj7-sand  contained  in  a  tool  termed 
a  molding-flask.  The  model  is  removed,  leaving  a  space  in  the  sand 
known  as  the  mold,  into  which  molten  metal  is  poured,  producing  a 
casting,  the  desired  die.    This  is  now  embedded  in  molding-sand,  only 
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leavinp;  exposed  that  portion  which  is  to  be  inohided  in  the  couiiter-die. 
A  properly  shaped  metal  ring,  a  casting  or  molding-ring,  is  placed  over 
it  and  molten  metal  poured  in  until  of  sufficient  depth  for  the  counter- 
die.  We  shall  now  consider  in  detail  these  various  steps,  and  the  mate- 
rials and  appliances  used  in  the  process  of  constructing  dental  dies 
and  counter-dies. 


METAL  USED  FOR  DIES  AND  COUNTER-DIES. 

A  metal  suitable  for  dental  dies  should  possess  the  following  charac- 
teristics : — it  should  be  hard  enough  to  withstand  the  force  of  swaging 
without  marked  bruising  of  its  surface ;  it  should  be  tough  and  not 
brittle,  so  that  it  will  not  break ;  it  should  neither  contract  or  expand 
in  passing  from  its  fusing  temperature  to  that  at  which  it  is  used  ;  finally, 
it  should  be  readily  fusible  in  the  common  heating  appliances  of  a  dental 
laboratory,  and  when  molten  should  possess  a  quick  fluidity,  which  shall 
permit  of'  its  flowing  freely  into  small  spaces.  Of  all  the  available  metals 
zinc  possesses  these  several  features  to  the  greatest  degree,  and  is,  there- 
fore in  general  use  for  the  making  of  dental  dies.  INIuch  has  been  said 
and  written  on  the  evil  effects  of  the  contraction  of  zinc  dies.  Dr.  T.  L. 
Buckingham,'  by  a  series  of  carefully  conducted  experiments  determined 
that  a  bar  of  zinc  five  inches  in  length  contracted  in  casting  one-eighteenth 
of  an  inch,  or  one-ninetieth  of  its  length.  He  estimated  that  a  die 
two  inches  across  and  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length  on  the  surface 
where  the  plate  is  to  be  made,  contracted  one-forty-fifth  of  an  inch  across 
and  one-tliirty-sixth  of  an  inch  in  length.  Such  an  infinitesimal  change 
may  be  wholly  disregarded. 

The  zinc  of  commerce  contains  impurities  varying  greatly  in_  amount 
and  in  character  which  somewhat  affect  its  physical  properties  when 
formed  into  dies.  That  sold  as  "  the  best,"  costing  a  few  cents  a 
pound  more,        generally  prove  satisfactory. 

The  importance  of  properly  caring  for  the  zinc  is  not  generally  ap- 
preciated. To  obtain  the  best  results  the  zinc  should  not  be  overheated. 
If  it  is  allowed  to  become  red-hot,  it  never  works  quite  so  well  after- 
ward. It  oxidizes  rapidly  at  that  temperature,  and  apparently  the 
oxide  is  diffused  throughout  its  mass,  so  that  it  is  less  fluid  and  does  not 
pour  as  well  or  make  so  smooth  a  die.  The  various  remedies  for  this 
condition  found  in  dental  text-boolcs  have  proved  useless  to  the  wnter. 
The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Richards,  an  expert  metallurgist  and  chemist  ot 
Philadelphia,  invented  and  patented  a  method  for  improving  oxidized 
zinc,  which  is  used  extensively  and  with  satisfaction.  He  found  that 
the  addition  of  a  very  small  portion  of  aluminum  had  a  very  marked 
deoxidizing  effect  and  quickly  restored  the  zinc  to  its  normal^  con- 
dition. An  alloy  is  made  of  nine  parts  new  zinc  and  one  part  aluminum. 
To  the  old  and  oxidized  zinc,  while  it  is  in  a  molten  condition  approx- 
imately one-twenty-fifth  of  its  weight  of  this  alloy  is  added,  and  the 
whole  thoroughly  stirred.    Its  effect  is  quickly  noticed,  the  zinc  be- 
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comes  more  fluid,  and  the  dirt  and  oxide  separate.  Small  amounts  are 
added  if  needed,  until  the  zinc  is  in  a  suitable  condition  for  use,  when  it 
may  be  poured  into  ingots,  or  the  separated  dross  removed  and  the 
metal  immediately  cast  into  dies.  The  aluminum  acts  as  a  deoxidizing 
ao-ent,  the  amount  needed  is  too  infinitesimal  to  have  any  effect  as  an 
afloy,  and  the  object  in  first  alloying  the  aluminum  with  zinc  is  that  it 
may  be  quickly  disseminated  throughout  the  mass.  Cast-iron  melting 
pots  are  preferable  t6  those  made  of  thin  sheet-iron,  as  they  do  not  so 
quickly  become  overheated,  and  are  usually  of  a  more  convenient 
shape.  Before  being  used,  the  inside  of  that  designed  for  the  zinc 
should  be  coated  with  a  paste  of  whiting  and  water,  well  rubbed  in. 
This  should  be  renewed  several  times,  or  until  the  iron  forms  a  protec- 
tive coating  of  its  own  oxide.  Unless  this  precaution  is  taken  the  zinc 
alloys  with  or  eats  into  the  iron,  and  in  a  Httle  while  makes  a  hole,  usu- 
ally where  the  bottom  of  the  pot  joins  its  sides.  It  is  very  important  to 
keep  one  pot  exclusively  for  the  zinc,  and  another  for  the  lead,  and  to 
have  them  so  plainly  marked  that  the  mistake  of  using  either  for  any 
other  purpose  is  not  likely  to  occur.  They  should  be  frequently 
emptied,  and  the  oxide  and  dirt  which  collect  at  the  bottom,  and  are 
non-conductors  of  heat,  should  be  removed.  When  the  molding-sand  is 
sieved,  and  the  scraps  of  metal  found  therein  returned  to  their  respective 
pots,  any  merely  supposed  to  be  zinc,  or  supposed  to  be  lead,  had  better 
be  discarded. 

Zinc,  is  not  a  desirable  addition  to  lead  used  for  counterdies,  while 
zinc  contaminated  with  lead  is  a  very  provoking  mixture  in  a  dental 
laboratory.  A  small  portion  of  zinc  unites  with  lead,  forming  an 
alloy  that  is  no  improvement  over  zinc  for  die  making ;  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  lead,  however,  remains  as  a  mere  admixture,  and  the 
lead  having  a  lower  fusing  point  and  a  higher  specific  gravity,  remains 
fluid  after  the  zinc  has  set,  and  has  a  tendency  to  settle  to  some  part  of 
the  face  of  the  die.  When  this  takes  place,  if  the  die  remains  in  the 
mold  until  it  has  cooled  below  the  melting  point  of  lead,  the  lead  forms 
a  soft  spot;  if  the  die  is  removed  from  the  mold  at  an  earlier  stage,  the 
still  molten  lead  runs  out  and  leaves  a  vacancy;  in  either  case  the  die 
is  spoiled.  The  method  this  suggests  for  separating  the  two,  i.  e.,  casting 
the  mixed  metals  in  a  cone  shape  mold  and  overturning  it  as  soon  as 
the  zinc  sets,  so  as  to  allow  molten  lead  to  run  out,  and  which  is  recom- 
mended by  metallurgists,  is  very  unsatisfactory  in  dental  laboratory 
practice.  With  ordinary  care  the  metals  used  for  dies  and  counter-dies 
add  so  little  to  the  laboratory  expense  account  that  it  is  economy  to  re- 
new them  when  they  are  found  to  be  in  an  unsatisfactory  state. 

Various  alloys  have  been  recommended  for  dental  dies  as  preferable 
to  zinc  on  account  of  being  non-shrinking;  perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy is  a  modification  of  Babbitt  metal  advocated  by  Dr.  L.  P.  Has- 
kell, of  Chicago,  with  the  following  formula: — 

C"PP«'-   1  pound 

Antimony   2  pounds 

■^''^   8  pounds 
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Dr.  Haskell  contends  for  this  alloy,  in  addition  to  its  not  shrinking, 
a  decided  advantage  in  its  low  fusing  point.  On  account  of  a  marked 
tendency  of  its  components  to  separate,  he  directs  that  after  it  has  been 
fully  fused,  avoiding,  however,  over-heating,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
and  vigorously  stirred  with  a  wooden  paddle  until  it  is  about  to  set, 
but  still  quite  fluid,  and  then  quickly  poured  into  the  mold.  By  this 
procedure  the  full  advantage  of  the  alloy  is  secured.  If  this  is  not  done, 
the  alloy  quickly  deteriorates  and  produces  rough  and  unsatisfactory 
dies.  For  counter-dies  he  uses  lead  alloyed  with  a  portion  of  tin  to 
reduce  its  fusing  point  and  increase  its  hardness.  It  is  only  with 
great  care  that  lead  alone  can  be  used  for  making  counter-dies  over 
dies  of  this  alloy. 

The  writer,  after  several  years  use  of  this  alloy  for  the  finishing  die  in 
cases  retained  by  a  vacuum-chamber,  abandoned  it,  finding  it  expen- 
sive and  troublesome,  and  of  no  practical  advantage.  _ 

For  small  dies  the  various  fusible  alloys  are  extensively  used,  some 
operators  prefer  to  make  their  working  models  of  these  alloys  instead  of 
plaster,  because  they  are  stronger  and  better  able  to  resist  wear;  or  as 
a  time  saver  where  in  special  cases  the  model  is  wanted  quickly. 
Some  fuse  at  so  low  a  temperature  that  with  care  they  may  be  success- 
fully cast  in  modelling  compound  impressions. 

For  counter-dies,  lead  is  generally  used.  The  addition  of  tm_  has 
been  recommended  to  increase  the  hardness  of  the  lead.  It  is  of 
doubtful  value.  It  will  generally  be  found  most  satisfactory  to  avoid 
compHcating  the  routine  of  the  workshop  by  adding  materials  seldom 
needed.  In  the  few  cases  where  lead  proves  too  soft  a  metal  for  the 
counter-die,  a  second,  or  a  third  counter-die,  for  the  same  die,  will,m 
most  cases  overcome  the  difficulty  quickly;  or  in  special  cases  a  counter- 
die  may  be  made  of  zinc,  or  a  low  fusing  alloy. 

A  little  more  than  a  score  of  years  ago  a  peculiar  non-metalhc  com- 
pound known  as  Spence's  metal  was  introduced  for  making  dental  dies. 
It  is  non-shrinking,  melts  at  a  low  temperature,  and  is  quite  hard. 
Owing  to  its  being  rather  brittle,  these  dies  will  not  stand  hammer  blows ; 
they  can  be  used  only  in  a  press,  and  even  then  require  to  be  protected 
by  iron  boxes,  which  form  part  of  the  press-mechamsm. 

Spence's  metal  dies  are  of  use  only  as  finishing  dies  after  the  plate  has 
been  fully  swaged  in  the  ordinary  way  with  zmc  and  lead  dies,  ihe 
fact  that  it  has  only  been  used  to  a  very  limited  extent  may  be  accepted 
as  evidence  that  it  is  not  of  practical  usefulness. 

Lead  having  a  lower  fusing  point  than  zmc,  does  not  oxidize  quite  so 
rapidly,  and  is  not  so  seriously  injured  by  overheating  nor  qui  e 
so  sensitive  to  admixtures.  Wliile  the  accidental  addition  of  a  little 
zinc  is  no  improvement,  it  is  not  a  serious  detriment.^  Various  expe- 
dients have  been  recommended  to  prevent  the  lead  oxidizing,  oi  to  re- 
duce the  oxide  to  a  metallic  state.  The  writer's  experience  with  them 
has  been  unsatisfactory.  Lead  is  inexpensive,  and  with  care  the  waste 
is  not  a  serious  matter. 
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Where  making  metallic  dies  and  counter-dies  is  a  frequent  operation, 
it  is  a  convenience  to  have  a  bench  especially  designed  for  this  work, 
such  a  one,  for  instance  as  shown  in  Fig.  11,  page  24.  The  box-like 
upper  portion  of  this  is  divided  into  two  metal  lined  compartments; 
that  at  the  right  for  the  sand  ready  for  use  (C);  between  the  two  is 
located  a  solid  block  of  wood  upon  which  the  molding  is  done  (A);  the 
compartment  at  the  left  is  covered  by  a  removable  cast-iron  tray,  upon 
which  the  molds  are  placed  when  ready  to  receive  the  molten  metal  (B); 
after  the  sand  has  been  used  it  is  passed  into  the  box  beneath  through 
a  square  hole  in  the  tray,  to  remain  until  the  day's  work  is  done,  when 
it  is  sieved  into  compartment  C,  and  damped  so  as  to  be  ready  for  future 
use.  A  drawer  is  provided  for  the  tools,  and  shelves  for  the  metals, 
flasks,  etc.  These  shelves  should  be  covered  with  sheet  zinc.  As  the 
molten  metal  is  liable  to  be  accidentally  spilled  into  the  upper  compart- 
ments, they  should  be  lined  with  copper.  A  wooden  tray  about  two 
feet  square,  with  a  ledge  all  round  about  three  inches  high,  and  lined 
with  copper,  which  may  be,  when  needed,  supplemented  by  an  earthen 
crock  to  hold  the  sand,  makes  a  simple  and  satisfactory  arrangement 
when  space  in  the  work-room  is  limited.  The  tools  used  exclusively  for 
molding  are  few  in  number: — 

1.  A  Sieve. — This  should  have  about  twelve  meshes  to  the  inch, 
and  to  avoid  rusting,  should  be  made  preferably  of  brass  wire. 

2.  The  Flasks. — ^These  are  boxes  of  wood  or  iron  in  which  the  mold 
is  made.  If  made  of  wood,  they  may  be  from  four  to  six  inches  square 
and  four  inches  high.  The  wood  should  be  half  an  inch  thick,  and  well 
seasoned.  The  iron  casting-rings  sold  at  the  dental  depots  in  nests  of 
four  or  five  sizes  are  inexpensive  and  make  by  far  the  most  convenient 
molding-flasks.  (Fig.  309.)  Now  and  again  a  model  may  be  encoun- 
tered too  large  for  these,  for  which  a  larger  box  of  wood  may  be  provided. 
These  iron  casting-rings  answer  also  for  making  the  counter-dies.  As 
they  are  Hable  to  be  broken  now  and  again,  it  is  best  to  have  a  liberal 
supply,  at  least  four  sets. 

3.  Trowels. — One  or  more  small  trowels,  such  as  are  used  by  iron 
and  brass  founders. 

4.  A  Small  Brush.— To  brush  the  sand  from  the  model  or  the  die  in 
molding  and  making  counter-dies,  a  small  round  paint  brush  or  a 
common  shaving  brush  answers  admirably. 

5. ^  A  Wooden  Rule.— This  should  have  straight  edges,  be  from  four 
to  six  inches  long,  and  just  large  enough  to  be  rigid,  say  half  an  inch 
wide  and  one-fourth  inch  thick.  This  is  used  to  level  off  the  sand  in 
making  the  mold,  and  also  to  gently  jar  the  model  before  attempting 
to  remove  it.  The  scraper  shown  in  Fig.  310  suggested  by  Dr.  A.  D. 
Gritman  is  a  convenient  tool  for  this  purpose  also. 

6.  A  Glass  Tube— This  may  be  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  mch  in  diameter,  and  is  used  to  blow  out  sand  that  may 
nave  fallen  mto  the  deeper  portions  of  the  mold. 
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7.  A  Point.— A  worn  out  four  or  five-inch  half-round  bench  file  an- 
swers admirably.    The  shank  end,  somewhat  pointed,  is  used  to  lift 

Fio.  309 


Set  of  cast-iron  moldinp-rinirs. 


Fig  310 


Trowel  and  scraper  useful  in  making  molds. 

the  model  from  the  mold;  the  other  end  is  often  more  convenient  than 
a  molder's  trowel  in  repairing  molds. 
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8.  An  Iron  Spoon.— The  purpose  of  this  is  to  remove  the  oxide  or 
dross  from  the  surface  of  the  molten  metal,  or  to  remove  it  from  the  lip  of 
the  melting  pot  immediately  before  pouring. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  a  small  hammer  or  mallet, 
a  small  cold  chisel,  and  a  good  hack-saw,  are  needed. 

The  necessary  melting  pots  are  referred  to  elsewhere.  (Page  32.) 
The  importance  of  having  separate  pots  for  the  lead  and  the  zinc,  and 
of  having  them  so  plainly  marked  that  the  one  may  not  be  mistaken  for 
the  other,  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced.  There  are  many  melting 
pots  on  the  market  lettered  "lead,"  "zinc,"  but  in  letters  so  small  that 
they  are  not  readily  seen  after  the  pots  have  been  some  time  in  use.  A 
marked  difference  in  size  or  shape,  that  can  be  seen  at  a  glance,  is  a  bet- 


FiG.  311. 


Melting  pots  for  zinc  and  lead,  with  handle. 


ter  distinction.  (Fig.  311.)  The  pot  containing  zinc  will  need  renew- 
ing more  frequently  than  that  used  for  the  lead.  After  a  time  the  zinc 
seems  to  alloy  with  the  iron  on  the  inside  where  the  bottom  joins  the 
sides,  and  the  pot  begins  to  leak. 

The  indispensable  tongs  for  handling  the  melting  pots,  etc.,  is  an  im- 
portant tool.  Those  usually  found  on  the  market  made  of  malleable 
cast-iron  are  not  trustworthy.  To  have  the  tongs  break  while  carrying  a 
pot  of  molten  metal  from  the  heating  arrangement  to  the  molding 
bench  is  a  serious  accident.  A  pair  made  to  order  of  wrought  iron  by 
a  blacksmith,  who  is  informed  of  the  use  they  are  to  be  put  to,  will  cost 
but  little  more,  and  will  be  lighter,  more  convenient  to  handle,  and  far 
more  reliable.  They  should  be  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  long,  of 
which  length  from  three  to  four  inches  may  be  given  to  the  beaks. 

Among  the  various  special  forms  of  molding  flasks  designed  to  give  a 
definite  shape  to  the  body  of  the  die  may  be  noted  the  Bailev  flask,  in- 
vented by  Dr.  Edward  N.'  Bailey  about  half  a  century  ago.  The  purpose 
of  this  flask  is  to  provide  a  wide  bearing,  extending  beyond  the  face  of 
the  die  and  resting  upon  the  counter-die,  to  prevent  the  die  tilting  dur- 
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ing  swaging.  (Figs.  312,  313  and  314).  A  later  device,  the  Lewis  flask, 
(Figs.  315  and  316  )  on  the  contrary,  so  shapes  the  body  of  the  die  that  its 
contact  with  the  counter-die  is  hmited  to  the  face,  so  that  all  the  force 
applied  in  swaging  is  expended  in  forcing  the  die  into  the  counter-die. 
A  still  later  device,  by  Mr.  W.  Booth  Pearsall,  F.R.C.S.I.,  is  a  rather 
more  complicated  arrangement  to  accomplish  the  same  purposes. 


FiQ,  312  Fig  313.  Fig.  314 


Bailey's  flask. 


Fig.  315 


Fig.  316 


The  Lewis  flask. 


(Figs.  317,  318,  319  and  320.)  The  practical  usefulness  of  these  devices 

is  very  questionable.  ,  ,  ,    ^         tti  tr 

The  Hawes  sectional  molding-flask,  invented  by  George  E.  Hawes 
of  New  York  City,  to  faciUtate  making  dies  for  cases  with  marked  over- 
hanging alveolar  border,  although  complicated,  is  a  practical  device. 
(Figs.  321,  322  and  323).  To  one  who  is  expert  m  i  s  use  it  affords  op- 
portunity of  securing  an  accurate  mold  in  these  difficult  cases  more 
quickly  than  by  the  use  of  cores.  It  requires,  however,  careful  manip- 
ulation to  attain  success. 


MOLDING-SAND. 

A  sand  for  this  purpose  should  be  fine-grained  enough  to  give  a 
smooth  surface tometalspouredover  it,  and  7^}?-^'^^'''"^^^^^^ 
ity  when  packed  in  a  molding-ring  to  permit  the  escape  of  steam 
oUed  when  molten  metal  is  poured  into  a  moist  mold,  and  ould 
ZZ  a  mass  of  sufficient  coherence  to  maintain  a  given  form  and  tp 
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permit  the  withdrawal  of  a  properly  shaped  model  from  it  without 

^^^Several  varieties  of  sand  are  used  in  the  dental  laboratory  for  making 
molds.  The  first  and  oldest  is  the  finest  grade  of  iron-founder's  black 
sand;  the  second,  the  brass-founder's  brown  sand;  and  third,  marble 
dust,' or  marble  flour,  made  by  manufacturers  of  fine  plaster  for  building 
and  art  purposes.  The  last  has,  of  late  years,  to  a  great  extent  supplanted 


Fig.  317 


Fig.  318 


Fig.  319  Fro.  320 


The  Pearsall  flask 


the  others.  While  it  is  no  better,  and  in  some  respects  perhaps  not  as 
good,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  more  cleanly.  Within  a  few  years,  sev- 
eral substitutes  for  molding-sand  have  been  offered  by  the  dental 
supply  houses,  which  are  claimed  to  be  superior  to  it  in  cohesiveness, 
more  cleanly,  to  make  a  smoother  and  sharper  mold,  and  not  to  re- 
quire moistening  before  use.  The  origin  and  composition  of  these  are 
trade  secrets.  While  a  little  more  costly  than  molding-sand  or  marble 
dust,  in  some  localities  they  may  be  more  readily  obtained,  and  it  can  be 
said  of  them  that  they  answer  the  purpose  very  well. 
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Lower  half  of  Hawes'  flask 
FiQ.  322  Fio.  323 


Hawes'  flask. 


Preparing  the    Sand.— Upon  the  preparation  of  the  molding-sand 
will  depend  much  of  the  success  of  die-making.    The  sand  should  be 
moistened  uniformly  and  sufficiently  to  give  a  sharp  Une  of  fracture 
when  a  mass  made  by  squeezing  in  the  hand  is  broken,  and  yet  be  in 
such  a  condition  that  it  will  readily  pass  through  the  meshes  of  a  fine 
flour  sieve.    By  far  the  best  plan  to  obtain  this  condition  is  to  moisten 
it,  pass  it  through  a  sieve,  and  let  it  remain  well  packed  in  a  covered 
box  over  night.    When  so  treated  it  acquires  a  certain  ''mellowness,' ' 
and  greater  cohesiveness,  makes  a  smoother  mold,  and  is  less  liable  to 
cause  bubbling  when  the  hot  metal  is  poured  over  it.    If  it  is  dry,  and 
required  for  immediate  use,  it  should  be  sifted  so  as  to  break  up  any 
hard  lumps  and  to  remove  any  fragments  of  metal  or  other  foreign  sub- 
stances.   Then  water  is  added,  a  little  at  a  time,  thoroughly  diffusing 
each  portion  throughout  the  mass  before  adding  the  next;  when  it  seems 
to  have  nearly,  but  not  quite  enough,  it  is  again  passed  through  the  sieve. 
If  it  is  not  sufficiently  cohesive,  add  a  little  more  water  and  repeat  the 
process.    Thoroughly  working  the  mass  by  rubbing  it  between  the 
hands  or  working  it  over  with  a  trowel  and  sieving  it,  imparts  the  de- 
sired cohesiveness  with  much  less  water  than  if  this  IS  not  thoroughly 
done.    If  made  too  moist,  the  casting  will  be  spoiled  by  bubbling,  that 
is  owincT  to  the  large  amount  of  moisture  present  more  steam  is  genera- 
ted when  the  hot  metal  is  poured  over  it  than  can  escape  through  the 
sand,  it  therefore  escapes  through  the  metal  in  bubbles  until  the  metal 
hardens  sufficient  to  prevent  this,  then  the  steam  raises  the  metal  from 
the  surface  of  the  mold  and  makes  an  inaccurate  cast. 

There  is  an  indescribable  feel  to  properly  prepared  moldmg-sand 
when  a  mass  is  squeezed  in  the  hand,  with  which  the  experienced  molder 

becomes  familiar.  ,  , 

It  has  been  recommended  to  substitute  oil  for  water  in  the  prep- 
artion  of  molding-sand,  asthe  sand  so  prepared  is  always  ready  tor  use. 
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This  single  advantage  does  not  compensate  for  the  dirty  working  of  the 
materiaUempered  by  that  medium.  Its  odor  when  heated  by  the  mol- 
ten metal  is  also  objectionable.  Glycerine,  or  glycerme  and  water  is  also 
recommended.  It  is  far  less  objectionable  than  oil,  and  while  sand 
prepared  with  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  always  ready  for  immediate 
use,  it  does  not  become  unworkably  dry  so  quickly,  nor  so  thoroughly 
dry' as  when  water  alone  is  used,  and  is  to  that  extent  of  decided  advan- 

It  is  best  to  sieve  the  sand  immediately  after  it  has  been  used,  and 
then  to  sprinkle  over  it  enough  water  to  keep  it  in  a  proper  condition,  and 
every  night  before  leaving  the  workroom  to  see  that  it  is  damp  enough  to 
be  in  good  working  condition  the  next  day.  If  it  is  allowed  to  become 
quite  dry  and  the  water  added  just  before  using,  it  is  not  so  cohesive; 
the  very  dry  portions  do  not  take  up  water  readily,  and,  although  there 
may  be  more  water  mixed  with  it  than  should  be,  it  will  be  friable  and 
apt  to  make  a  rough  mold;  with  sand  in  this  condition  a  model  which 
would  leave  the  sand  clean  if  it  was  in  good  order,  will  drag  badly.  On 
this  account  it  is  best  to  keep  the  sand  in  a  water-tight  vessel  of  earthen- 
ware or  metal  or  metal  lined ,  and  tightly  covered.  In  a  wooden  box  it 
becomes  dry  at  the  edges,  and  with  the  small  quantitiy  usually  found  in 
a  dental  laboratory,  this  impairs  very  much  its  working  properties. 

PREPARING  THE  MODEL. 

Apart  from  the  manipulation  which  a  plaster  cast  of  the  mouth  re- 
quires to  impart  to  it  a  desirable  size  and  shape,  more  or  less  prepara- 
tion is  needed  preparatory  to  the  molding  and  casting  process  for 
making  a  die.  First,  the  outline  of  the  plate  or  appliance  for  the 
construction  of  which  the  die  is  required  and  the  position  of  the 
vacuum-cavity,  clasps,  etc.,  must  be  accurately  traced  on  the  model, 
in  order  to  know  how  much  of  the  surface  of  the  model  should  be 
included  in  the  metallic  die.  The  model  should  be  level,  that  is,  its 
face  and  its  bottom  should  be  quite  parallel;  if  it  is  not,  it  should  be 
made  so  by  adding  to  or  cutting  from  the  bottom.  (Fig.  324.)  This 
is  important.  If  the  model  is  not  level,  the  dies  will  have  the  same 
defect,  and  no  matter  how  accurate  they  may  be  in  other  respects,  it 
will  be  a  difficult  task  to  form  with  them  a  plate  that  will  fit.  During 
the  swaging  process  there  will  be  a  constant  tendency  to  drive  the 
plate  toward  that  portion  of  the  die  lowest  in  the  counter-die, 
resulting  in  a  rock  or  spring  very  difficult  to  correct.  Whether  the 
model  is  high  or  shallow,  is  a'  matter  of  no  moment,  if  it  has 
sufficient  strength.  Regardless  of  the  size  of  the  plaster  model, 
the  die  can  readily  be  given  sufficient  mass  for  strength  at  the  time  of 
casting.  As  a  matter  of  neatness  and  convenience,  the  model  should 
not  be  much  larger  than  is  actually  required.  About  one-eighth  to  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  margin  at  the  posterior  line  of  the  plate  in  full  den- 
tures, and  the  width  of  at  least  one  tooth  in  partial  cases  and  recrulating 
appliances,  is  usually  sufficient.    The  sides  should  slope  slightly  so  that 
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it  will  readily  leave  the  sand.    Fill  up  all  acute  undercuts  not  needed 
on  the  die  that  may  tend  to  prevent  the  model  freely  leaving  the  sand, 
although  they  may  be  at  points  distant  from  the  face  of  the  model. 
If  they  are  not  essential  parts  of  the  model,  fill  them  up  with  either 
plaster  or  wax;  if  they  are,  enlarge  without  deepening  them,  and  with- 
out encroaching  upon  any  portion  of  the  model  to  be  covered  by  the 
plate,  give  them  a  rounded  form.    A  marked  undercut  due  to  a  over- 
hanging alveolar  ridge,  or  at  the  lingual  aspect  of  lower  cases,  may  often 
be  accurately  reproduced  in  the  die  if  so  rounded  as  to  leave  room  for  a 
larger  body  of  sand.    Again,  where  this  cannot  be  done,  the  undercut 
may  be  sufficiently  reduced  in  depth  by  filling  in  with  wax  to  permit 
an  accurate  mold  to  be  made,  and  the  full  depth  of  the  undercut  re- 
stored upon  the  die  in  a  few  minutes  with  suitable  cutting  tools  before  the 
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Full  upper  cast  prepared  for  a  die. 


counter-die  is  made.  If  the  form  for  a  vacuum-cavity  is  desired  on 
the  die,  this  should  be  built  up  on  the  model  with  bees-wax,  or  bees- 
wax and  paraffin,  the  wax  being  added  drop  by  drop  until  of  sufiicient 
mass,  and  then  carved  with  a  wax  knife  to  the  desired  shape  and 
thickness.  (Fig.  324.)  Make  its  surface  smooth,  and  to  conform 
somewhat  to  the  contour  of  the  model ;  the  sides  slight  y  beveled  so  as  to 
leave  the  sand  freely,  and  when  finished,  make  a  shallow  groove  all 
round  with  a  sharp  point,  accurately  following  the  margin  of  the  wax. 
This  will  facilitate  swaging  the  margin  of  the  vacuum-cayity  to  closely 
fit  the  palatal  surface,  and  so  increase  its  usefulness.  Ot  the  many 
methods  from  time  to  time  recommended  for  producing  a  vacuum- 
cavity  form  on  a  metallic  die,  this  is  by  far  the  simplest  and  most 
practical.  With  care  and  practice  the  form  for  the  cavity  can  be  neatly 
and  quickly  carved  in  wax  so  as  to  leave  a  sharp  impression  in  tlie 
sand  and  has  the  further  advantage,  that  any  change  in  its  form 
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found  necessary  during  the  molding  process  is  readily  made,  and  the 
model  itself  is  not  marred  or  permanently  injured. 

It  will  frequently  be  found  advisable  to  make  additions  of  wax  to 
prominent  points  of  the  model  to  be  used  for  die  making,  because 
these  may  be  bruised  or  slightly  battered  down  in  the  swaging  process. 
The  points  especially  indicated  are  the  rugJE  in  an  upper  and  the  top  of 
a  thin  alveolar  ridge  in  a  lower  model. 

The  preparation  of  models  for  partial  cases  is  complicated  by  the 
presence  of  plaster  models  of  the  natural  teeth.  In  some  cases  this  is 
not  a  serious  matter,  in  others  it  is  quite  so.  In  all  but  notably  un- 
favorable cases  it  is  well  to  first  make  a  trial  mold.  Skillful  manipu- 
lation learned  only  by  care  and  constant  practice,  enables  an  expert  to 
overcome  many  difficulties;  there  is  an  art  in  molding  and  casting 
which  it  is  well  worth  a  dental  mechanic's  efforts  to  acquire. 


Fig.  325 


Partial  lower  cast  prepared  as  model  for  a  die. 


If  the  teeth  lean,  or  are  so  shaped  that  the  model  cannot  be  with- 
drawn from  the  sand  without  displacing  it  so  as  to  impair  the  accuracy 
of  the  mold,  endeavor  to  correct  this  by  so  changing  the  shape  of  the 
teeth  or  the  spaces  between  them  by  adding  wax,  that  a  satisfactory 
mold  can  be  made.  Judgment  is  needed  to  rightly  place  the  wax,  and 
care  to  trim  it  neatly  and  smoothly.  The  wax  may  be  added  a  little 
at  a  time  at  such  places  as  it  is  seen  to  be  needed ;  it  is  better  to  do  so 
than  to  add  an  unnecessary  amount  at  the  beginning.  ( Fig.  325. ) 
A  very  little  will  often  accomplish  the  purpose,  and  not  unfrequently 
the  addition  does  not  materially  encroach  upon  the  face  of  the  die; 
where  it  does,  however,  correction  should  be  made  on  the  die  by 
means  of  files  and  gravers  before  the  counter-die  is  made.  In  ex- 
treme cases  it  may  be  permissible  to  break  off  the  ofl^ending  tooth  or 
teeth,  but  a  careful   workman  will  avoid  this  wherever  possible. 
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Mutilating  the  model  to  facilitate  one  operation  too  often  invites  a  more 
serious  complication  later  on.  Now  and  again  cases  are  met  with 
where  it  is  advisable  to  take  a  plaster  impression  of  that  portion  of 
the  model  essential  in  the  die,  and  from  this  make  a  new  model  from 
which  the  dies  are  made.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  any  por- 
tion of  a  model  broken  off,  especially  a  portion  representing  a  natural 
tooth,  can  seldom  be  accurately  replaced.  Minute  portions  may  crumble 
from  the  fractured  surfaces,  or  foreign  matter  adhere  to  them,  or  the 
cement  prevent  close  contact. 

As  a  final  preparation  for  the  molding  the  model  should  receive  a 
coat  of  thin  quick  drying  spirit  varnish.  Sandarac  varnish  is  gen- 
erally used  for  this  purpose.  An  unvarnished  plaster  model  has  a  rough 
absorbent  surface  to  which  molding-sand  tends  to  cUng.^  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  to  or  change  the  surface  of  the  wax  additions  during  the 
process  of  molding,  a  coat  of  varnish  should  be  applied  to  the  disturbed 
surface,  and  allowed  to  dry,  before  again  using  the  model.  This  oc- 
casions, however,  but  a  few  moments  delay. 


MAKING  THE  MOLD. 

Place  the  model  on  the  bench  with  the  back  toward  you  and  its 
face  uppermost;  place  over  it  the  flask,  so  that  it  occupies  a  central 
position,  selecting  a  flask  suflSciently  large  to  allow  a  half-inch  thick- 
ness of  sand  on  all  sides  of  the  model.  Now  take  up  a  handful  of  sand 
and  sift  it  through  the  fingers  upon  the  model,  making  it  as  fine  as  pos- 
sible by  rubbing  it  between  the  hands  until  the  model' is  entirely  covered; 
then  with  the  fingers  press  it  down  firmly,  packing  it  especially  well  be- 
tween the  sides  of  the  flask  and  the  model.  After  the  model  is  covered 
the  sand  may  be  added  more  rapidly  until  the  flask  is  full.  Press  the 
sand  down  firmly  and  evenly,  but  not  too  soUdly.  If  it  is  not  packed 
firmly  enough,  the  mold  wiU  be  rough,  the  model  inclined  to  drag  , 
that  is  it  will  not  leave  the  sand  freely,  and  the  sand  is  hable  to  be  dis- 
placed when  the  metal  is  poured  in.  If  it  is  packed  too  solidly,  the 
vapor  caused  by  the  hot  metal  wiU  not  be  able  to  escape  through  the 
sand  and  there  is  danger  of  the  die  being  injured  by  its  bubbling  through 
the  metal.  The  desirable  mean  between  these  two  extremes  can  only 
be  learned  by  experience. 

When  the  flask  is  full,  level  off  the  surface  with  the  wooden  rule  pre- 
viously mentioned,  or  with  a  suitably  shaped  trowel,  and  lifting  the 
flask  with  its  contents,  brush  away  the  sand  from  that  par  o  the  bench, 
and  turning  the  flask  over,  carefufly  lay  it  down  with  the  bottom  of  the 
model  up.  Next  run  the  point,  held  at  an  angle  of  about  40°,  all  round 
Te  model,  so  as  to  make  a  bevel  in  the  sand  one-fourth  of  an  inch  deep 
and  from  ^ne-fourth  to  one-half  of  an  inch  wide.  Brush  off  he  sand  the 
no  n  has  loosened,  or  the  flask  may  be  raised  and  the  sand  thrown  off 
C  a  qu  ck  motion  care  being  taken  that  the  model  is  not  dis  urbeck 
TvT  ;h  fino-prs  Dre«s  the  sand  firmly  all  around  the  model,  and 
."."rioS  partide.,  to  fall  lio  .ho  n,old     .he  n,odel  ,s 
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removed.  Then  take  the  point  in  the  left  hand,  and  resting  the  wrist 
firmlv  place  the  point  about  the  centre  of  the  model,  and  with  a  sma  1 
hammer  gently  tap  it  so  that  it  will  be  driven  slightly  into  the  model 
and  thus  make  a  handle  with  which  to  lift  it  from  the  sand.  It  need 
enter  but  very  Uttle  to  hold  firmly  enough  for  this  purpose.  Now  care- 
fully raise  the  model  a  very  httle,  at  the  same  time  gently  tapping  the 
end  of  the  point;  if  it  does  not  readily  leave  the  sand,  let  it  fall  back,  and 
endeavor  to  humor  it  as  it  is  slowly  raised,  so  that  it  will  leave  the  sand 
in  the  direction  of  least  resistance.  These  manipulations  must  be 
made  carefully  and  gently,  or  the  model  may  be  tilted  or  rocked  m  the 
sand  and  so  make  a  false  impression.  In  simple  cases,  if  the  flask  is 
held  with  the  model  downward  and  gentle  tapped,  the  model  will  fall 
out;  in  such  cases  hold  the  flask  over  a  bed  of  sand  that  the  model 
may  not  be  injured  by  the  fall.  In  more  difficult  cases,  especially  those 
for  partial  dentures,  before  attempting  to  remove  the  model,  gently  jar 
it  by  taking  the  wooden  rule,  and,  resting  one  end  of  it  against  the  edge 
of  the  model,  at  the  front,  for  instance,  having  the  other  slightly  raised, 
gently  tap  it  with  a  small  hammer  or  mallet;  repeat  this  at  the  back, 
and  then  at  the  sides;  then  give  the  bottom  of  the  model  a  few  taps 
evenly  distributed.  These  taps  should  be  very  gentle,  they  should  not 
move  the  model:  the  object  is  to  jar  it  so  that  it  will  readily  part  from 
the  sand. 

This  jarring  serves  another  useful  purpose:  the  sand  broken  from 
the  .  mold  by  an  undercut  or  a  leaning  tooth  may  by  this  jarring  be 
dislodged  and  fall  so  nearly  in  its  proper  place,  that  it  can  be  accurately 
adjusted  in  position  by  the  point,  and  securely  held  by  letting  fall  a  drop 
of  water  on  the  Une  of  fracture.  Wlien  this  has  been  done  it  will  not  do 
to  invert  the  mold,  any  particles  of  sand  that  may  have  fallen  in  can  be 
removed  by  a  camel's  hair  pencil  moistened  by  being  dipped  in  water; 
when  this  is  touched  to  the  sand,  the  sand  will  adhere  to  it.  Extra  care 
will  be  needed  in  pouring  in  the  metal  to  avoid  displacing  these  frac- 
tured portions  of  the  mold.  Instead  of  filling  the  mold  at  once,  pour 
in  enough  to  nearly  cover  the  fractured  portion,  then  stop  a  moment  to 
let  the  metal  approach  the  setting-point,  then  add  a  little  more,  just  to 
cover  it,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  operation  may  be  completed.  If 
this  precaution  is  not  observed,  in  all  probability  the  broken  portion 
will  be  floated  from  position  and  the  die  spoiled. 

Having  removed  the  model,  observe  if  any  sand  clings  to  it  on  those 
portions  included  within  the  line  of  the  plate.  If  so,  before  dis- 
turbing it,  examine  the  mold;  if  that  is  not  badly  broken,  proceed 
to  consolidate  the  loose  sand  around  the  edge  of  the  mold  with  the 
fingers,  rounding  the  bevel  made  with  the  point,  and  being  careful 
while  doing  so  that  no  sand  fallsin.  This  accomplished,  the  flask  may  be 
carefully  Hfted,  if  it  can  in  that  way  be  more  conveniently  examined. 
First  look  for  any  fractured  portions  that  may  be  restored,  and  make 
them  secure;  then  note  .whether  the  sand  brought  out  by  the  model 
seriously  impairs  its  accuracy;  if  it  should  be  at  points  readily  corrected 
in  the  die,  and  the  mold  is  otherwise  satisfactory,  it  may  be  accepted. 
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If,  however,  this  is  not  the  case,  an  effort  may  be  made  to  dislodge  the 
sand  from  the  model  without  breaking  it  up  and  adjusting  it  to  place 
in  the  mold.  If  these  expedients  fail,  the  mold  must  be  rejected. 
Before  proceeding  to  a  second  trial,  note  if  any  permissible  changes  in 
the  model  will  overcome  the  difficulty.  It  is  quite  frequent  that  the  first 
effort  fails,  and  yet  suggests  some  Uttle  change  in  the  manipulation  that 
makes  subsequent  efforts  successful  without  any  change  in  the  model. 
A  delicate  sense  of  touch  to  quickly  detect  the  point  where  the  removal 
of  the  model  from  the  mold  is  resisted,  and  judgment  in  overcoming 
the  resistence,  should  be  carefully  cultivated.  In  some  cases,  as  for 
instance,  a  partial  upper  denture  with  a  deep  vault  and  prominent 
rugae,  it  is  necessary  to  press  the  model  forward  and  at  the  same  time  to 
lift  it  from  the  mold  by  raising  the  front  first;  a  similiar  movement 
will  best  serve  for  a  full  lower  denture  with  a  marked  undercut  at 
its  lingual  aspect.    A  full  upper  denture  with  a  marked  overhanging 

Fig.  326 


Diagram  showing  method  of  tilting  cast  to  avoid  undercut 


in  front,  requires  the  manipulation  to  be  reversed.  At  times  a  broken 
mold  can  be  repaired  by  adding  sand  to  replace  that  broken  away. 

There  are  cases  in  which,  despite  repeated  attempts,  good  molds 
are  not  secured.  One  class  of  these  cases  is  formed  of  those  having  an 
overhanging  alveolar  ridge,  particularly  at  the  frontal  portion.  If  the 
undercut  is  not  too  marked,  the  front  of  the  model  may  be  raised, 
bringing  the  axis  of  this  portion  of  the  ridge  nearer  to  a  vertical  line. 
An  inclined  bed  of  sand  is  made,  the  front  of  the  model  resting  upon 
its  highest  portion,  the  heel  of  the  model  upon  the  floor  of  the  sand 
tray;  it  is  enclosed  by  a  molding-ring  or  flask,  and  the  sand  packed  as  be- 
fore described.  By  this  expedient  the  position  of  the  model  in  the 
mold  favors  its  removal  in  line  with  the  projecting  ridge.  If  the  mold 
is  accurate,  it  is  set  on  an  incUned  bed  of  sand  so  that  the  line,  C,  D 
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is  almost  or  quite  horizontal  (Fig.  32G),  before  casting  the  die. 
This  may  be  modified  bv  placing  the  model  within  the  flask  as  usual, 
and  making  a  chalk  mark  on  the  side  of  the  flask  accurately  m  line 
with  the  projecting  ridge.  When  ready  to  remove  the  model,  place 
the  flask  and  its  contents  upon  anincUned  bed  of  sand  so  that  the  chalk 
line  is  vertical.  After  this  has  been  accomplished  the  flask  is  restored 
to  the  floor  of  the  molding  bench.  All  the  advantages  of  the  first 
method  are  secured  by  the  second,  with  the  added  advantage  that  the 
mold,  in  its  relation  to  the  flask,  is  more  convenient  for  pouring  the 
metal,  and  the  cast  will  be  level. 

The  undercut  may  be  so  marked  that  this  expedient  does  not  suffice. 
The  device  known  as  the  Hawes  flask  is  now  in  order.    This  device 
consists  of  two  sections.    Fig.  321  represents  the  lower  section  of 
the  flask,  slightly  open,  to  show  the  joints;  Fig.  322  is  the  upper  sec- 
tion.   When  ready  for  use  the  lower  section  is  closed  and  confined  by  a 
pin,  and  the  plaster  model  is  placed  in  it,  as  represented  in  Fig.  323. 
Slips  of  thin  but  stiff  paper  are  placed  between  the  jaws  of  the  three 
flanges  projecting  inward  toward  the  model,  cut  to  approximately  fit 
the  sides  of  the  model,  and  just  touching  it,  to  part  the  sand  when  open- 
ing the  flask  for  the  removal  of  the  model.    The  model  should  be  ad- 
justed as  to  height  so  that  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  alveolar  ridge 
is  about  level  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  flask.    The  sand  is  now  packed 
into  the  space  between  the  model  and  the  flask  until  it  is  level  with  its 
upper  edge,  and  finished  off  to  a  smooth  even  surface.    As  the  mold 
is  to  be  divided  horizontally  at  this  point,  the  level  of  the  sand  should  be 
so  adjusted  that  the  edge  next  to  the  model  is  thick;  this  usually  requires 
that  the  parting  should  be  a  little  below  the  most  prominent  portion  of 
the  ridge.    Carefully  remove  all  particles  of  loose  sand  from  the  face 
of  the  model  and  the  finished  surface  of  sand.    The  sand  and  face  of 
the  model  must  now  be  covered  with  dry,  pulverized  charcoal,  sifted 
evenly  over  the  whole  surface.    Holders  keep  it  in  a  bag  which  they 
shake  over  the  flask.  When  this  is  done,  the  upper  section  of  the  flask 
is  placed  upon  the  lower,  three  guide  pins  holding  it  securely  in  place 
while  it  is  carefully  filled  with  sand.    It  is  then  raised  from  the  lower 
section  and  laid  aside.    The  long  guide  pin  is  now  withdrawn  and  the 
lower  section  carefully  opened  and  the  model  removed.    The  lower 
section  is  then  closed,  the  pin  replaced,  and  the  upper  section  adjusted, 
and  the  flask  inverted.    It  is  now  ready  to  receive  the  metal.  With 
this  flask  accurate  molds  may  be  made  of  models  having  quite  marked 
projecting  or  overhanging  alveolar  borders;  to  accomplish  this, however, 
some  little  practice  and  great  care  is  required.    The  edges  of  the  sand 
where  the  mold  is  divided  are  very  friable  and  apt  to  be  displaced  in 
opening  and  closing  the  mold.    It  is,  moreover,  useful  in  few  cases  other 
than  full  upper  dentures.    On  this  account  it  is  but  little  used.  A 
more  generally  applicable  method  of  overcoming  such  molding  difficul- 
ties is  by  the  use  of  cores. 

In  most  cases  two  zinc  dies  are  required,  and  two  molds  must  be 
made.    It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  repeated  efforts  must  be 
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made  before  satisfactory  molds  are  secured,  and  now  and  again  one 
must  be  satisfied  with  tlie  best  that  can  be  obtained  and  depend  upon 
correcting  the  defects  of  tlie  mold  by  carving  the  die  cast  in  it.  It  may 
be  a  question  whether  it  is  best  to  do  this  or  to  spend  a  great  deal 
more  time  in  the  effort  to  secure  a  better  mold  by  the  troublesome 
process  of  making  cores.  After  satisfactory  molds  have  been  made 
they  should  be  laid  aside  where  they  will  not  be  injured  before  the 
metal  is  poured  in.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  sand  mold  is 
quite  friable,  and  becomes  more  so  if  allowed  to  dry.  It  is,  therefore, 
prudent  to  make  the  casting  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  these  difficult  cases,  as  the  labor  of  pouring  the  metal  in  the  mold 
is  but  trifling,  it  is  well  to  make  several  dies  and  select  the  two  best. 


CORE-MOLDING. 

In  cases  where  it  is  otherwise  impossible  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  accurate 
sand  mold  owing  to  sharp  undercuts,  leaning  teeth,  etc.,  recourse  is 
had  to  core-molding.     Cores  are  temporary  additions  made  to  the 
model  which  so  change  its  shape  at  the  points  where  difficulty  exists . 
that  an  accurate  sand-mold  can  be  made.    These  cores  are  in  position 
on  the  model  when  the  sand  mold  is  made;  they  are  then  removed 
and  placed  in  the  prints  they  have  made  and  then  become  part  of  the 
mold.   They  are  made  of  a  quick  hardening  plaster  that  can  be  molded 
to  the  model,  has  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the  necessary  handling, 
and  will  not  interfere  with  the  process  of  casting.    Plaster  of  Paris,  to 
which  has  been  added  about  two-thirds  of  its  bulk  of  either  pulverized 
pumice  or  soap  stone,  molding-sand,  whiting,  asbestos  flour,  or  any 
similar  substance  that  will  mix  with  the  plaster  and  enable  it  to  bear  a 
red  heat  without  cracking  or  shrinking,  is  in  common  use  in  dental 
laboratories.    The  investment  materials  recently  introduced  are  ad- 
mirable for  this  purpose.    In  order  to  avoid  bubbling  ^  the  cores  must 
be  thoroughly  dried  or  baked  before  the  molten  metal  is  brought  in 
contact  with  them,  and  as  the  sand  molds  must  be  used  very  soon  after 
they  are  made,  the  core  material  must  admit  of  this  being  done  quickly 
without  change  of  bulk  or  shape.    The  drying  is  conveniently  done 
over  a  gas  flame,  or  by  means  of  the  blow-pipe,  care  being  taken,  how- 
ever, not  to  burn  off  or  destroy  the  sharp  edges.    This  is  usually  done 
after  the  mold  has  been  made,  as  the  baking  make  the  cores  friable 
and  easily  broken,  or  if  this  is  avoided  by  careful  handling,  if  the  cores 
are  long  in  contact  with  the  damp  sand,  they  may  take  from  it  sufficient 
moisture  to  bubble  as  freely  as  though  they  had  not  been  baked. 

Wliatever  is  added  to  the  plaster  used  in  making  cores  must  be  m  n 
fine  powder,  free  from  lumps,  and  must  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  it. 

i  When  hot  metal  is  poured  into  a  mold,  any  moisture  present  is  converted  into  steam,  and  this 
escapes  through  the  sand.  The  material  of  which  the  cores  are  made  is  too  dense  to  permit  this;  it 
therefore  bubbles  or  boils  up  through  the  metal,  and  usually  spoils  the  tlie.  To  avoid  this,  the 
cores  are  thoroughly  baked  at  a  heat  higher  than  that  of  the  molten  metal. 
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The  usual  precautions  of  first  preparing  the  model  by  varnishing  or 
oiUng,  that  the  material  of  the  core  will  not  umte  with  it,  must  be  ob- 
served While  cores  must  extend  as  far  as  needed  to  facihtate  molding, 
it  is  desirable  to  keep  them  as  small  as  is  consistent  with  strength 
and  their  ready  replacement,  and  to  so  shape  them  that  they  will  leave 
in  the  sand  an  impression  that  will  hold  them  accurately  and  securely 
in  place  when  the  metal  is  poured  into  the  mold.  As  these  cores  when 
baked  are  light  compared  with  the  metal,  unless  securely  held,  they  are 
apt  to  float  out  of  position  when  the  casting  is  made.  To  prevent  this 
the  metal  should  be  poured  in  the  mold  slowly,  a  Uttle  at  a  time,_  so 
that  the  first  portion  will  have  commenced  to  set  and  assist  in  holding 
the  core  in  place  before  the  mass  of  metal  is  added,  and  yet  this  must 
not  be  done  so  deliberately  that  the  various  portions  do  not  unite  as 
thoroughly  as  though  the  pouring  was  continuous. 

Cores  are  needed  for  models  of  edentulous  upper  jaws  more  frequently 
on  account  of  a  marked  overhanging  ridge.    In  these  cases  it  is  usually 


Fig,  327 


Full  upper  cast  with  alveolar  undercut,  showing  form  of  core  to  fill  in  undercut. 


best,  and  is  usually  practicable,  to  make  one  large  core  to  embrace 
the  front  of  the  model  so  far  as  the  overhang  extends,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
327.  Occasionally,  however,  the  depression  of  each  side  may  be  so 
marked  that  it  is  necessary  to  divide  this  on  the  median  line.  Occa- 
sionally, a  core  may  be  needed  for  a  very  deep  vault,  but  they  are  not, 
however,  very  satisfactory.  A  slight  displacement  of  a  core  from  this 
position  seriously  impairs  the  accuracy  of  the  die,  while  alike  displace- 
ment in  any  other  position  would  be  of  little  moment.  It  is  generally 
best  to  accept  the  lesser  evil  of  judiciously  adding  wax  to  the  model  until 
a  sand  mold  can  be  made.  The  resulting  inaccuracy  seldom  proves 
a  serious  fault,  as  close  adaptation  of  the  plate  is  not  imperative  in 
this  position,  indeed,  in  some  cases  it  is  not  desirable.  Models  of  the 
lower  edentulous  jaws  with  a  marked  inward  lean  of  the  ridge  may 
require  cores  to  secure  accuracy  of  its  lingual  aspect.     In  such 
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cases  it  is  usually  best  to  make  the  core  in  two  sections  shaped  as 
shown  in  Figs.  328  and  329,  so  as  to  permit  of  their  removal  without 
injury  to  the  model.    The  conditions  calling  for  cores  in  partial  casesof 


Fig.  328 


Full  lower  cast  with  lingual  alveolar  undercut,  and  core  in  two  pieces  in  place. 

either  jaw  are  so  various  that  only  general  instructions  for  making  them 
can  be  given.    They  should  be  so  arranged  that  they  can 

Fig.  329; 


Under  view  of  two  piece  core  for  full  lower  cast  shown  in  Fig.  328. 

removed  without  injury  to  the  model;  they  should  be  as  small  as  is 
consistent  with  the  correction  of  the  trouble  requiring  their  use  and  their 
secure  adjustment  in  the  mold.    Thin  edges  of  either  the  cor?  or  the 
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sand  mold  are  to  be  avoided,  and  the  general  shape  should  be  such  that 
they  can  be  accurately  replaced  in  the  mold. 

Now  and  again,  especially  with  models  for  partial  lower  cases  with 
leanino-  teeth,  it  is  expedient  to  let  the  core  take  the  form  of  an  impres- 
sion in  sections.  The  separate  portions  accurately  united  and  held 
too-ether  with  adhesive  wax  applied  on  the  inside,  form  a  mold  to  be 
inibedded  in  a  mass  of  the  same  material  of  which  they  are  made.  This 
is  thoroughly  dried  and  the  metal  poured  in.  For  convenience, 
just  befor'e  pouring  this  mold  may  be  imbedded  in  molding-sand, 
and  a  casting-ring  used  to  give  the  die  a  proper  size  and  shape. 

At  times,  it  is  better  in  such  cases  to  take  a  plaster  impression  of 
the  model  in  sections  from  which  to  make  a  new  model  of  that  portion 
to  be  covered  by  the  plate,  and  from  this  to  remove  the  teeth.  This  sim- 
plifies very  much  the  making  of  the  dies.  The  plate  is  made  on  this  new 
model,  the  portion  extending  upon  the  teeth  being  afterward  added  in 
theformof  soldered-on  collars,  made  and  adjusted  to  the  original  model. 
In  some  cases  of  marked  leaning  teeth  very  firm  in  position,  exact 
accuracy  is  not  required,  as  an  accurately  fitting  plate  cannot  be  forced 
over  them. 

Theoretically,  cores  offer  a  ready  means  of  obtaining  accurate  dies  of 
difficult  cases.  Practically,  however,  they  are  troublesome,  and  very 
uncertain.  It  is  much  better  if  a  die  sufficiently  accurate  can  be  ob- 
tained without  them,  even  though  the  file  and  graver  must  be  freely  used 
to  correct  the  short-comings  of  the  casting.  The  actual  manipulation  of 
making  cores  differs  in  nowise  from  the  usual  plaster  working  of  the  dental 
laboratory.  The  plaster  should  be  applied  to  the  model  neatly,  and 
be  confined  to  that  portion  requiring  a  core.  When  fully  set,  it  should 
be  removed,  carved  to  proper  shape  to  freely  part  from  the  sand  mold 
and  to  leave  an  impression  favoring  its  accurate  replacement.  All 
the  outer  surfaces  should  be  made  smooth  and  then  varnished. 
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When  ready  to  begin  casting,  the  molds  are  arranged  on  the  casting 
bench  in  convenient  positions  for  pouring  the  metal.  Suitable  casting- 
rings  should  be  close  at  hand,  together  with  a  supply  of  molding-sand 
with  which  to  close  any  openings  between  the  molds  and  the  casting- 
rings  through  which  the  metal  might  escape.  The  meta,l  having  been 
fused  in  the  melting  pot,  is  brought  to  the  bench.  With  an  iron  spoon, 
or  some  such  tool,  remove  any  oxide  or  dirt  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  metal,  especially  from  near  the  lip  of  the  pot.  If  the  metal  is  very 
hot,  it  is  best  to  delay  pouring  until  it  has  somewhat  cooled.  It  is  desir- 
able that  the  metal  shall  quickly  set  when  poured  into  the  mold,  so 
that  its  principal  slmnkage  shall  take  place  in  the  centre  of  the  mass. 
Pour  the  metal  in  a  gentle  stream  into  the  mold  at  one  of  its  back  cor- 
ners, holding  the  lip  of  the  melting  pot  as  close  as  possible  to  the  sand. 
If  the  metal  is  poured  in  from  a  height,  or  in  too  heavy  a  stream,  the 
sand  of  the  mold  is  liable  to  be  disturbed  and  the  die  rendered  thereby 
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rough  and  inaccurate;  on  the  other  hand  the  pouring  must  be  done 
quickly  enough  for  the  metal  to  flow  into  position  before  being  chilled. 
When  the  sand  mold  is  filled,  if  the  die  is  not  thick  enough,  immedi- 
ately place  over  it  a  casting-ring,  the  largest  end  down,  pressing  it  gently 
into  the  sand  so  that  the  metal  will  not  escape  under  it,  and  continue 
the  pouring  until  enough  metal  has  been  added.    A  little  sand  packed 
around  the  outside  of  the  ring  will  quickly  arrest  a  flow  of  metal  under 
it.    If  bubbling  occurs,  stop  pouring  for  a  few  moments  when  the  mold 
is  about  half  full,  and  just  before  the  metal  in  the  mold  begins  to  set, 
pour  in  more  metal,  holding  the  melting  pot  at  a  little  height  over  the 
mold.    If  the  bubbling  has  been  slight' this  will  frequently  save  the 
die;  if,  however,  it  has  been  quite  marked  the  die  is  usually  worthless. 
It  is  time  saved  to  have  the  melting  pot  large  enough  to  hold  sufficient 
metal  for  several  dies,  and  to  pour  several  from  the  one  melting.  When 
the  dies  are  fully  set,  turn  them  out  of  the  mold,  and  examine  their  con- 
dition.    Zinc,  when  quite  hot  is  far  easier  to  work  than  when  cold; 
expert  workmen  take  advantage  of  this  by  cutting  off  the  teeth  of  dies 
for  partial  cases  with  a  pair  of  large  wire  cutters,  or  a  cold  chisel,  or 
hack-saw,  and  with  file  and  gravers  roughly  correct  any  inaccuracies 
that  may  be  noted.    This  can  readily  be  done  while  the  die  is  far  too 
hot  to  be  handled  by  holding  it  in  the  large  bench  vise,  and  much 
time  and  labor  are  saved.  When  cold,  the  die  is  critically  examined,  and 
any  corrections  needed  before  making  the  counter-die  are  now  made. 
If  for  a  partial  plate,  the  teeth  may  now  be  cut  from  the  least  desirable 
die,  or  this  may  be  deferred  until  after  the  counter-die  has  been  made. 
Any  places  where  wax  has  been  added  to  facilitate  making  the  mold 
should  now  be  corrected  by  cutting  out  the  zinc  to  make  it  conform  to 
the  model.    Inaccuracies  due  to  imperfect  molding  on  that  portion 
of  the  die  to  be  covered  by  the  plate  will  also  need  attention.  Spaces 
between  teeth,  undercuts,  and  the  margin  of  vacuum-cavities,  should  be 
carefully  compared  with  the  model,  and  made  to  correspond  as  nearly 
as  possible.    In  making  these  corrections  the  cold  chisel  may  be  used 
where  much  has  to  be  removed;  as  a  rule,  however,  the  files  and  gravers, 
and  occasionally  a  bur  in  the  dental  engine,  will  prove  effective  tools. 
It  is  just  as  important  not  to  remove  too  much  as  it  is  to  remove  enough, 
and  very  important  not  to  encroach  upon  any  portion  of  the  die  that 
does  not  need  correction.    When  these  corrections  have  been  made, 
casting;  the  counter-die  will  be  next  in  order. 


CASTING  THE  COUNTER-DIES. 

in  making  a  counter-die  three  points  are  to  be  considered  regarding 
its  office  during  swaging  :-First,  it  is  to  force  the  plate  into  contact 
with  the  die;  second,  to  accomphsh  this  it  must  hold  the  die  m  position ; 
and  third,  it  must  by  its  shape  and  mass  make  for  the  die  a  solid  foun- 
dation. It  must  take  in  all  the  face  of  the  die  that  is  to  be  covered  by 
the  plate,  and  suflacient  beyond  this  to  prevent  the  die  changmg  its  . 
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nosition.  This  usually  requires  that  it  shall  extend  about  half  an  inch 
the  sides  of  the  die.  In  mass,  it  should  be  a  full  half  inch  thick 
ove  the  most  prominent  portions  of  the  die.  Convenience  of  handhng 
and  an  eye  for  neatness  will  suggest  that  neither  die  nor  counter-die 
should  be  unduly  massive;  they  should,  however,  be  properly  propor- 
?ioned  to  the  size  of  plate  to  be  swaged,  and  well  able  to  bear  without 
breaking  or  change  of  form,  the  impact  of  a  heavy  hammer. 

The  first  step  hi  making  a  counter-die  is  to  place  the  die  in  acasting- 
rin..  face  up,  elevated  by  packing  sand  beneath  it  until  the  plate  hne  is 
abJut  one-fourth  of  an  inch  above  the  edge  of  the  ring.  In  cases  in  which 
the  plate  is  confined  to  the  face  of  the  die,  as  in  partial  plates,  the  dies 
should  be  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  ring,  i  he 
die  will  extend  into  the  counter-die  just  as  far  as  it  extends  above  the 
rin<r  While  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  extend  into  the  counter-die 
sufficiently  far  to  be  firmly  held  in  position,  if  this  is  overdone,  it  will 
prove  embarrasing  in  separating  the  die  and  counter-die  and  in  removing 
the  plate  from  the  counter-die  after  swaging.  After  the  die  is  adjusted 
as  to  height,  see  that  its  face  is  quite  level,  and  then  firmly  pack  moldmg- 
sand  between  the  die  and  casting-ring,  filling  the  space  solidly.  With  a 
point  or  small  molding-trowel,  smooth  off  this  sand  level  with  the  top  of 
the  ring.  After  carefully  removing  any  sand  that  may  have  fallen  on 
the  face  of  the  die,  place  over  it,  large  end  down,  a  casting-ring  just  large 
enough  to  leave  about  one-half  of  an  inch  of  space  all  around  the  die. 

The  die  is  now  ready  for  casting  the  counter-die.  While  there  is  a 
fair  margin  between  the  fusing  temperature  of  lead  and  of  zinc,  they 
will  unite  if  the  lead  is  poured  too  hot.  If  all  the  lead  in  the  pot  is 
molten,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  it  is  too  hot  to  be  safely  poured  over 
the  die.  It  is  best  to  wait  until,  on  tilting  the  melting  pot,  the  metal  is 
seen  to  cling  to  its  sides.  When  this  condition  has  been  reached,  the 
metal  is  poured  into  the  ring  until  it  is  about  half  an  inch  thick  over  the 
most  prominent  portion  of  the  die.  As  in  making  dies,  time  is  saved  by 
arranging  on  the  molding  bench  as  many  dies  as  are  to  be  covered 
and  pouring  a  number  in  succession.  After  the  counter-die  has  set, 
the  die  and  counter-die  are  removed  from  the  sand,  the  casting-ring 
removed,  and  after  brushing  from  them  the  loose  sand,  if  needed  im- 
mediately, they  may  be  chilled  in  cold  water.  Before  separating  the 
die  from  the  counter-die,  if  two  have  been  made  from  the  same  model, 
one  set  should  be  marked  by  a  hammer  blow  on  the  edge  of  both  die 
and  counter-die  so  as  to  know  to  which  die  each  counter-die  belongs. 
The  die  and  counter-die  are  readily  separated  by  a  few  sharp  blows  on 
the  die  with  the  swaging:  hammer  in  a  direction  to  drive  the  die  out  of 
the  counter-die.  In  most  cases  they  fall  apart  readily ;  in  some  cases, 
however,  where  there  are  undercuts,  they  must  be  cautiously  coaxed 
apart  by  light  blows  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  otherwise 
the  die  may  be  broken  and  ruined. 

The  dies  should  now  receive  a  careful  inspection,  and  the  final  prepa- 
ration for  use.    Where  two  have  been  made  from  the  same  model, 
the  best  is  reserved  for  the  final  swaging.    If  not  previously  done,  the 
25 
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teeth  should  be  cut  from  the  first  die  used  for  partial  plates,  and  any 
carving  necessary  to  correct  inaccuracies  completed. 

LOW  FUSING  ALLOY  DIES  AND  COUNTER-DIES  FOR 

SPECIAL  USE. 

Now  and  again,  the  so-called  fusible  metals  can  be  advantageously 
/    used  for  making  dies  and  counter-dies.    Dies  for  small  plates  to  be 
made  of  thin,  soft,  high  carat  gold,  may  be  made  of  these  low  fusing 
alloys  cast  into  plaster  or  moldine  impressions  of  that  portion  of  the 
model  which  the  plate  is  to  cover,  the  counter-die  being  also  made  of 
the  same  alloy,  saving  not  only  time,  but  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
melting  the  less  fusible  metals.    In  repair  work,  the  low  fusing  alloy 
may  be  cast  upon  a  gold,  silver,  or  vulcanite  plate  with  perfect  safety, 
when  a  die  is  needed  to  fit  a  re-enforcing  piece  to  an  irregular  surface. 
It  may,  in  some  cases,  be  cast  upon  a  plaster  model  direct,  thus  mak- 
ing the  counter-die  first,  the  die  being  made  by  using  it  as  an  impres- 
sion.   While  dies  and  counter-dies  of  low  fusible  alloys  are  not  hard 
enough  for  serious  work  in  swaging,  and  are  too  brittle  to  withstand  heavy 
hammer  blows,  they,  nevertheless,  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  forming 
soft  and  pliable  metals.    Instead  of  using  a  hammer,  the  swaging  may 
be  done  between  the  jaws  of  the  bench  vise,orinthe"«lieE-swage."  To 
get  the  best  results  with  low  fusing  alloys  they  should  not  be  over- 
/     heated,  nor  yet  poured  when  quite  fluid.    Just  before  setting  they 
assume  a  plastic  condition,  and  then  make  a  harder  and  smoother 
die.     In  order  to  prevent  the  two  dies  from  uniting  when  both  are 
made  of  low  fusing  alloy,  the  first  cast  should  be  quite  cold,  and  the 
alloy  used  in  making  the  second  casting  should  be  as  cool  as  it  can  be 
poured.    Painting  the  surface  with  whiting  is  helpful,  but  unnecessary, 
if  proper  care  is  observed. 


CHAPTER  X. 


TAKING  THE  BITE. 
By  Charles  R.  Turner,  D.D.S.,  M.D. 

In  addition  to  the  plaster  casts  which  represent  the  jaws  of  the  patient 
other  data  are,  of  course,  necessary  in  the  design  and  construction  of 
artificial  dentures.  These  casts  must  be  placed  in  the  same  relative 
position  to  each  other  for  the  subsequent  stages  of  arranging  and  ar- 
ticulating the  teeth  which  the  jaws  will  occupy  when  the  completed  den- 
tures have  been  inserted  and  brought  into  occlusion.  Where  natural 
teeth  remain  and  occlude  properly,  this  relation  is  that  which  the  jaws 
occupy  when  the  mouth  is  closed  and  the  teeth  are  in  the  position  of  the 
normal  resting  bite.  When  the  natural  teeth  have  been  lost  and  the 
resting  bite  no  longer  exists,  this  is  the  position  which  the  jaws  should 
occupy  when  the  artificial  teeth  are  in  place,  as  shall  be  determined  from 
considerations  to  be  discussed  later.  The  operation  of  securing  a  record 
of  this  relationship,  in  accordance  with  which  the  casts  may  be  mount- 
ed upon  an  articulator,  an  instrument  designed  to  maintain  it,  is  com- 
monly known  as  "taking  the  bite." 

It  is  customary  to  obtain  also  at  this  time  an  estimate  of  the  fulness 
which  the  artificial  dentures  must  possess  in  order  to  restore  the  external 
contour  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  and  to  record  both  the  location  of  the 
median  line  of  the  face  and  the  amount  of  the  denture  that  will  be  dis- 
played during  the  movement  of  the  lips  in  laughter  and  speech. 

In  addition  to  these  the  relation  of  the  jaws  to  the  temporo-mandibu- 
lar  articulation  and  a  record  of  the  movements  which  the  mandible  may 
execute  are  necessary,  if  it  is  desired  to  arrange  the  teeth  to  functionate 
in  accordance  with  the  jaw  movement.  As  a  matter  of  convenience 
the  shade  suitable  for  the  artificial  teeth  is  also  usually  selected  before 
the  patient  is  dismissed,  in  accordance  with  principles  to  be  outlined  in 
a  succeeding  chapter. 

Rationale  of  the  Method. — It  has  been  shown  that  the  character  of 
the  temporo-mandibular  articulation  is  such  that  a  large  variety  of 
movement  is  pennltted  to  the  lower  jaw.  Within  the  range  allowed  by" 
the  ligaments,  except  when  the  natural  teeth  are  in  occlusion, its  positioii 
at  any  one  time  is  determined  by  the  balance  established  between  the 
op"posed_sets  of  muscles  which  actuate  it_r  ' 

When  the  natural  teeth  are  in  position,  they  afford  opposed  occlusal 
surfaces  as  points  of  bearing  between  the  jaws.  During  closure  of  the 
mouth,  the  mandible  is  drawn  upward  and  backward  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  elevators  until  the  teeth  come  into  contact,  when  the  inclined 
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planes  of  their  cusps  guide  it  into  a  position  in  which  there  is  the 
closest  occlusion.  (Fig.  214.)  Any  effort  to  move  the  jaw  other  than 
to  depress  it  from  this  position  is  resisted  by  the  interlocking  cusps. 
At  the  same  time  the  condyles  are  in  their  most  distal  position  in  the 
glenoid  fossae.  This  is  known  as  the  occlusal  position  of  the  jaw. 
When  enough  of  the  natural  teeth  have  been  lost  so  that  there  is  no 
point  of  bearing  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  jaw,  an  actual 
occlusal  position  of  the  jaw  ceases  to  exist  (Fig.  245),  and  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  a  position  for  the  mandible  which  will  answer 
the  requirements  of  occlusion  when  the  artificial  teeth  are  inserted. 
This  should  be,  of  course,  as  nearly  as  possible  what  it  was  originally. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience  this  will  also  be  called  its  occlusal  position. 

The  temporo-mandibular   articulation  is  a  condylarthrodial  joint 
and  it  permits  the  muscles  attached  to  the  lower  jaw  to  produce  the  fol- 
lowing movements:  (1)  protrusion,  in  which  both  condyles  are  carried 
forward ;  (2)  depression,  in  which  there  is  a  combined  movement  of  rotation 
about  the  condyles  and  of  forward  translation;  (3)  alternate  protru- 
sion and  retraction  of  each  condyle,  the  opposite  condyle  remaining  in 
the  posterior  portion  of  its  fossa;  and  (4)  a  combination  of  the  move- 
ments of  protrusion  on  one  or  both  sides  and  of  depression,  which  is 
dependent  in  its  character  upon  the  amount  of  contraction  of  the  opposed 
muscles  producing  the  movements.    Since  it  has  been  shown  that  one  of 
the  conditions  essential  to  a  proper  occlusal  position  for  the  lower  jaw 
is  that  the  condyles  shall  be  as  far  back  in  the  fossae  as  possible,  it  is 
evident  that  if  they  may  be  kept  in  this  position  while  the  occlusion  is 
being  determined,  the  movement  of  the  jaw  will  be  restricted  to  rota- 
tion m  the  sagittal  plane,  and  the  possibility  of  its  assuming  a  position  too 
far  forward  will  be  eliminated.   This  leaves  only  the  movement  of  rotation 
about  a  horizontal  axis  passing  through  both  condyles  to  be  reckoned 
with     All  proper  bite  taking  methods  aim,  therefore  to  keep  the 
jaw  as  far  posteriorly  as  possible,  and  to  have  its  vertical  position  deter- 
mined by  fixing  it  a  definite  distance  from  the  upper  jaw,  which  dis- 
tance has  been  determined  from  considerations  to  be  mentioned  later 
In  securing  this  relation  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  plates  which  ht 
the  jaws  and,  by  affording  mutual  bearing  surfaces,  provide  a  means  ot 
keeping  them  a  definite  distance  apart.    If  these  plates  are  fixed  to- 
gether while  the  jaws  are  in  the  occlusal  position,  they  thus  make  a  record 
of  it,  so  that  the  casts  may  be  mounted  in  the  articulator  in  accordance 
therewith.    They  serve  also  as  a  means  of  recording  the  other  data 
mentioned  above,  and  as  a  guide  in  mountmg  the  teeth.    They  are  called 
"bite-plates." 

BITE-PLATES. 

By  reason  of  the  temporary  nature  of  its  service  it  is  desirable 
that  the  bite-plate  should  be  made  of  a  material  which  wi  1  admit  ot 
being  molded  into  requisite  form  over  the  cast  and  without  injury  to 
it     SufiScient  rigidity  at  the  temperature  of  the  mouth  to  insure 
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the  firm  retention  of  the  bite-plate,  and  sufficient  hardness  to  prevent 
cll^^  injtsjsba^^^  are  qualities  which  it  must  possess.^ 

BecaSseof  the  factTEaTTtronginal  form  is  wholly  tentative,  as  the 
plate  must  be  trimmed  or  enlarged  to  meet  indications  when  the  bite  is 
taken,  the  materials  should  also  readily  allow  these  changes.  Wax  and 
its  various  combinations,  as  pink  paraffin  and  wax,  white  wax,  etc.,  are 
the  substances  in  most  common  use  for  this  purpose,  but  they  are  open 
to  the  objection  that  they  are  not  hard  enough,  nor  are  they  suffi- 
ciently rigid  unless  used  in  such  amounts  as  to  make  the  plates 
unwieldv.  Gutta  percha  and  wax,  ^  ideal  base  plate  ^  and  other  ma- 
terials o'f  greater  stiffness  have  been  used..  Of  the  molded  materials, 
modelling  compound  seems  to  possess  the  largest  number  of  qualities 
to  recommend  it,  while  objections  to  it  may  be  overcome  by  attention  to 
the  details  of  its  use,  as  will  be  seen  later.  Because  of  their  rigidity,  bite- 
plates  swaged  of  vacuum-chamber  metal  ^  and  other  soft  metals  have 
been  used,  the  occlusal  portion  of  the  plate  being  made  of  one  of  the 
heat  softened  materials.  The  amount  of  time  necessary  to  execute  the 
various  steps  in  the  making  of  swaged  bite-plates  for  dentures  to  be 
made  of  one  of  the  molded  bases,  is  so  serious  a  draw-back  to  the  method 
that  in  most  instances  it  is  impracticable,  but  their  advantages  should 
not  be  forgotten  in  dealing  with  difficult  cases. 

For  the  Upper  Jaw. — To  construct  a  bite-plate  of  modelling  com- 
position for  the  upper  jaw,  the  cast  should  be  placed  upon  its'  base  on 
the  work  bench  with  the  distal  portion  toward  the  operator.  (Fig. 
330.)  The  plate  outline  should  have  been  marked  upon  it,  but  the 
placing  of  the  vacuum-chamber  form,  and  any  alteration  of  the  face 
of  the  cast  by  additions  of  tin  foil  for  retention  purposes,  should  be 
deferred  until  a  subsequent  time,  because  they  would  probably  be  dis- 
turbed in'^e  forming  of  the  bite-plate.  The  method  of  making  the  bite- 
plate  in  one  jHece  proposed  by  Dr.  W.  -W.  Evans  *  is  to  be  recommended. 
Three-fourths  ofsa  cake  of  modelling  composition  is  softened  in  warm 
water,  kneaded  in  the  hands  until  homogeneous  and  rolled  into  an  ellip- 
soid about  two  incheslojig.  One  side  of  this  should_be_tliijined  out^by 
pressure  between  the  fingfets,  and  the  mass  so  placed  upon  the  cast  that 
the  thinned  portion  projects  sHghtly  beyond  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
plate  outline.  By  manipulationVjih  the  thumbs  the  remainder  of  tKe 
compound  is  gradually  worked  forward  so  that  the  vault  of  the  ca^tis 
covered  by  it  to  the  thickness  of  about  of  an  inch.  The  thickness 
of  this  may  be  readily  gauged,  for  the  cast  chills  the  material  as  it  comies 
in  contact  with  it,  thus  hardening  it,  while  theN)verlying  soft  portion 
may  be  pushed  forward.  When  the  top  of  theNalveolar  ridge  has 
been  reached,  the  compound  should  be  carried  over  it  and  slightly  be-  ( 
yond  the  plate  outline,  along  the  labial  and  buccal  surfaces,  the  most 
of  the  mass,  however,  remaining  upon  the  ridge  and  being  shaped  to 
represent  the  occlusal  portion  of  the  bite-plate.  The  probable  relation 
of  this  part  of  the  artificial  denture  to  the  alveolar  ridge  and  the  prob- 

'    Evans.  a  Esaig. 

4    International  Dental  Journal.  Vol.  xx,  p,  221 
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able  fulness  of  the  buccal  and  labial  portions  should  be  borne  in  mind 
and  the  compound  disposed  accordingly,  since  the  bite-plute  when 
completed  should  be  a  rough  model  for  the  denture  in  these  particulars. 
It  should  be  taken  from  the  cast,  chilled  in  cold  water,  and  trimmed 
around  its  periphery  to  the  plate  outline.  It  ought  then  to  be  replaced 
upon  the  cast  and  its  margin  brought  into  close  contact  therewith, 
around  the  plate  outline.  This  is  to  insure  firm  retention  of  the  plate 
in  the  mouth,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  should  be  secured, 
even  if  it  be  necessary  to  make  at  this  time  the  changes  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  cast  which  provide  for  the  adhesion  of  the  future  denture. 
The  form  of  the  bite-plate  at  this  time  is  largely  tentative,  as  it  is  pur- 
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Steps  in  the  formation  of  a  bite-plate  for  a  full  upper  case. 


posed  to  complete  its  modelling  when  the  bite  is  taken,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  which  shall  then  be  indicated.  During  the 
process  of  forming  the  plate,  to  prevent  adhesion,  the  hands  should  he 
wet  and  the  compound  occasionally  taken  off  the  cast  to  break  up  its 
adhesion  while  it  is  soft,  and  then  replaced,  but  under  no  circum- 
stances must  the  cast  be  wet,  as  this  will  injure  it  for  subsequent 
use.  Rubbing  its  surface  with  soapstone  or  talcum  powder  will 
effectually  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  compound. 

It  is  possible  to  construct  the  plate  in  two  portions,  that  in  contact 
with  the  mucous  membrane  being  made  of  one  piece  of  modelling  com- 
pound rolled  into  a  thin  sheet  and  adapted  to  the  cast,  that  representing 
the  occlusal  portion  being  formed  of  a  roll  bent  to  the  shape  of  the  alveo- 
lar ridge,  and  made  to  adhere  by  dry  heat.    The  occlusal  portion  js 
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made  of  wax  by  some  practitioners  because  of  the  greater  ease  with 
wITicint  may'be  carved,  but  its  softness  and  tendency  to  yield  under 
pressure  make  it  less  safe  than  modelling  compound  in  preserving  a 
fixed  distance  between  the  jaws. 

The  Lower  Bite-Plate. — The  lower  bite-plate  is  more  easily  made 
than  the  npn^r.  With  the  cast  face  up  on  the  work-bench,  a  piece  oT 
compound  equal  to  about  one-halt  p|  a  slieet  is  softened  and  workecf 
into  a  lon^  uniform  roll,  jjent  to  the  skape  of  the  aiveolar  process,  and 
placed  upon  its  summiL_  (J^'ig»  331.)    With  the  thumbs  and  fingers 

Fig.  381. 


Steps  in  the  formation  of  a  bite-plate  for  a  full  lower  case. 


it  is  worked  down  the  lingual  and  labial  sides  to  a  point  slightly  be- 
yond the  plate  outline,  that  portion  over  the  ridge  being  shaped  to 
represent  this  part  of  the  future  lower  plate  and  made  to  correspond  in 
outline  to  the  arch  of  the  upper  bite-plate.  It  is  removed  and  trim- 
med to  the  plate  outhne  Hke  the  upper,  its  occlusal  surface  being  left 
rough  If  the  lower  plate  must  be  very  thin,  it  may  be  strengthened 
by  imbedding  in  it  a  piece  of  iron  or  brass  wire  shaped  to  conform  to 
the  alveolar  outline. 

In  taking  of  the  bite  for  n.  ...wn (tpH  or  cast  metal  plate,  for  a  contin- 
uous-ffum  de*"* —  —  ^-         '     '      >        ■      ^.  ' 


■gum  denture,  or  for  a  vu]caiiiU^j)Jatc  where  the  base-plate  has 
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been  previously  vulcanized,  the  base-plate  itself  is  used  for  the  bite- 
plate  with  an  addition  of  modelling  compound  over  the  alveolar  ridge 
to  giYq  it  an  occlusal  surlac^.  '  ' 

Technique  of  the  Operation. — The  securing  of  the  relation  between 
the  jaws  may  be  divided  into  two  stages — the  fitting  and  shaping  of  the 
bite-plates,  and  the  use  of  them  in  securing  the  relation  of  the  jaws  in 
the  position  of  occlusion. 

The  patient  should  be  seated  in  an  erect  position  in  the  dental  chair. 
(Figs.  332,  333.)  The  upper  bite-plate  is  first  tried  in  and  the  plate 
outline  followed  by  it  verified  or  corrected  if  necessary.  It  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  operation  that  the  bite-plate  should  remain  firmly 
in  position  and  it  should  be  trimmed  where  any  movable  tissvies  tend  to 
displace  it.    Its  adhesion  may  be  improved  by  scraping  from  the  centre 
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Patient  with  edentulous  jaws.    Front  view  Patient  with  edentulous  jaws.   Profile  view 


Preparatory  to  taking  the  bite.  Preparatory  to  taking  the  bite. 

of  the  palatai^Tle  to  relieve  pressure  at  this  point  aTrd-by-aecentuating. 
the  contact  of  its  periphery  by  bending:  It  should  then  be  observed 
whether  the  buccal  and  labial  portions  of  the  plate  restore  the  contours 
of  the  lip  and  cheek  tissues  which  they  support,  in  accordance  with  prin- 
ciples contained  in  ChapterXII.,  and  the  plate  added  to  or  trimmed  as 
may  be  indicated.  While  the  modelling  in  these  regions  cannot  be 
completed  at  this  stage,  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  form  answer  the  re- 
quirements of  contour  as  fully  as  may  be  possible.  The  incUnation  of 
the  occlusal  portion  of  the  plate  to  the  ridge  may  be  changed  by  reheat- 
ing in  water  and  bending,  after  replacing  it  upon  the  cast,  but  additions 
of  compound  to  the  plate  should  be  made  to  adhere  by  means  of  dry 
heat  applied  to  the  two  surfaces,  by  which  means  its  adhesive  property 
is  best  developed.  Any  trimming  may  be  easily  done  while  the  rna- 
terial  is  slightly  warm,  as  it  may  be  cut  with  a  knife  without  dragging 
at  this  stage,  and  as  it  becomes  brittle  and  hard  when  cold. 
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A  most  important  point  of  reference  which  will  be  utilized  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  denture  and  which  determines  the  length  of  the  occlusal 
portion  of  the  bite-plate  is  now  noted.  This  is  the  lower  margin  of  the 
upper  lip  when  in  repose.  This  should  be  marked  upon  the  labial 
surface,  and  the  occlusal  portion  of  the  plate  trimmed  to  within  one-six- 
teenth of  an  inch  of  this,  so  that  the  plate  will  project  that  amount 
below  the  Hp.^  (Fig.  334.)  The  distal  portions  of  the  occlusal 
surface  should  be  trimmed  to  curve  upward  in  accordance  with  the 
probable  plane  of  occlusion  of  the  future  denture. 

The  lower  bite-plate  is  now  tried  separately  in  the  mouth,  the  plate 
outline  verified,  and  then  the  two  are  put  in  together.  Thejength  of 
the  upper  bite-plate  having  been  definitely  fixed,  it  is  purposed  to  trim 


Fig.  334 


Patient  with  full  upper  bite-plate  trimmed  to  one-sixteenth  inch  below  the  upper  lip. 

the  lower  one  so  that  when  in  occlusion  with  the  upper,  the  jaws  will  be 
held  apart  the  distance  it  has  been  decided  is  proper  for  them. 

If  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  what  the  occlusal  position  of  the  man- 
dible was  when  the  natural  teeth  were  in  place,  it  is  probable  that  this 
would  fulfil  the  requirements  of  occlusion  for  the  artificial  dentures, 
although  when  the  teeth  have  been  out  some  time,  the  tissues  of  the  lips 
and  cheeks  have  contracted  and  accommodated  themselves  to  a  lessened 
distance  between  the  jaws.  It  will  be  necessary  to  determine  this  dis- 
tance by  a  judgment  based  upon  the  external  appearance  of  the  face 
and  particularly  that  of  the  mouth,  and  as  this  is  affected  by  the  fulness 
of  the  bite-plates  as  well  as  by  their  length,  these  two  dimensions  should 
be  considered  conjointly.  The  tentative  form  of  the  upper  bite- 
plate  is  sufficient  guide  in  the  matter  of  contour  to  begin  with,  so 
the  lower  plate  is  trimmed,  to  what  is  judged  to  be  its  proper  leno-th, 
and  the  contours  re-adjusted  subsequently  if  necessary,  or  if  later  alter- 
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ation  of  the  buccal  or  labial  surfaces  should  show  that  the  bite-plates 
are  too  short,  they  must  receive  additions  to  meet  the  indications.  In 
judging  of  the  final  contours,  three  places  require  especial  attention. 

(1)  .  The  lips  need  to  be  supported  at  their  point  of  contact  as  the  mar- 
gins fall  in  when  the  teeth  have  been  lost.  This  is  provided  for  by  the 
amount  of  projection  of  the  bite-plate  at  the  point  corresponding  to  the 
edges  of  the  upper  incisors,  and  by  the  inclination  of  its  labial  surface. 

(2)  .  As  a  great  deal  of  absorption  has  taken  place  at  the  site  of  the 
canine  tooth,  this  area  should  be  held  out  by  the  bite-plate,  and  the 
corner  of  the  mouth  given  proper  fulness.  The  upper  bite  plate 
must  be  fuller  and  higher  here  than  anywhere  else.  (3).  The  other 
place  at  which  fulness  is  often  required  is  at  the  site  of  the  bicuspids 
and  first  molars  where  the  cheek  may  be  sunken  in.  When  these  have 
been  built  out  to  proper  proportions,  the  distance  between  the  nose 


Fig..  335  Fig.  336 


Patient  with  full  upper  and  lower  bite-plates  Patient  with  full  upper  and  lower  bite- 

in  place.    Front  view.  plates  in  place.    Profile  view. 


and  chin  should  be  such  that  the  hps  just  come  in  contact.  (Fig.  335.) 
When  the  proper  position  has  been  obtained  an  equal  amount  of 
the  mucous  surface  of  both  lips  is  displayed,  the  upper  lip  is  incUned 
outward  slightly  from  its  base,  and  the  lower  lip  is  sufficiently 
everted  to  bring  out  the  graceful  curve  between  it  and  the  chin. 
(Fig.  336.)  If  the  bite  is  too  long  the  hps  will  be  strained  in 
trying  to  cover  the  plates,  or  if  too  short,  they  will  appear  com- 
pressed or  curled  upon  themselves.  Where  the  teeth  have  been  out  a 
long  time  and  where  the  tissues  have  wrinkled  in  consequence,  it  is 
impossible  to  take  out  all  the  wrinkles  or  to  establish  the  ideal  con- 
tour and  proportions  above  suggested;  and  this  is  also  true, of  course, 
where  they  were  not  originally  possessed.  The  philtrum  is  also  oblit- 
erated when  the  teeth  have  been  out  some  time  and  this,  of  course,  can- 
not be  restored.    It  should  be  remembered  that  during  the  fitting  and 
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trimming  of  the  plates,  the  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw  must  be  kept  in 
their  most  distal  position.  When  they  have  once  been  secured  in  this 
position,  the  lower  bite-plate  should  have  its  labial  surface  marked  and 
trimmed  or  built  out  until  it  is  flush  with  that  of  the  upper,  so  that  it 
may  be  an  index  of  this  relationship. 

The  lower  bite-plate  must  be  trimmed  to  occlude  evenly  with  the 
upper  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  when  the  mouth  is  closed  the 
contact  between  the  two  should  be  equal  at  all  points.  It  is  important 
that  the  bite-plates  should  be  evenly  trimmed,  since  there  is  danger 
that  they  may  be  in  contact  anteriorly  and  appear  to  be  posteriorly 
when  they  are  really  too  short  and  have  been  forced  off  the  ridge  by 
leverage  on  their  anterior  portions,  and  it  is  wise  to  leave  the  lower 
bite-plate  longer  behind  than  in  front  and  trim  it  to  accord  therewith. 


Fig.  337 


Fig.  338 


Patient  with  bite-plates  of  correct  fulness 
but  too  short. 


Patient  with  bite-plates  of  correct  length 
not  full  enough. 


This  fitting  may  be  conveniently  judged  by  placing  the  index  finger  of 
each  hand  in  the  mouth  in  contact  with  the  buccal  surfaces  of  the 
two  plates,  which  serves  to  hold  them  on  the  alveolar  ridges,  and  by 
pressing  the  ball  of  the  finger  slightly  between  the  occlusal  surfaces 
of  the  plates  as  the  patient  is  directed  to  close  the  mouth  slowly,  they 
are  held  apart  at  places  where  they  do  not  fit  properly.  These 
occlusal  portions  afford  rigid  and  unyielding  surfaces  that  maintain 
the  jaws  apart  the  distance  which  has  been  decided  upon.  The  bite- 
plates  so  fitted  should  now  be  removed  from  the  mouth  Their 
occlusal  portions  should  be  trimmed  down  from  the  inside  until 
they  are  not  more  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide.  This  is  to 
give  room  to  the  tongue  and  to  make  them  as  comfortable  as  possi- 
ble for  the  patient.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  more  nearly  thev  ap- 
proximate the  future  denture  in  form  and  size,  the  greater  will  be 
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the  likelihood  of  accuracy  in  taking  the  bite.  They  should  have  grooves 
cut  upon  their  occlusal  surfaces,  as  illustrated  in  Figs.  339  and  340, 
transverse  ones  at  the  site  of  the  first  molar  and  first  bicuspid  teeth  and  a 
longitudinal  one  between.  The  grooves  receive  the  wax  to  be  used 
later  in  fixing  the  plates  together. 

Having  thus  determined  by  means  of  the  rigid  occluding  surfaces 
of  the  bite-plates  what  the  distance  between  the  jaws  shall  be,  the 
second  stage  consists  in  securing  the  mandible  in  such  position 
that  the  plates  are  in  contact  and  the  condyles  are  back  in  the  glenoid 
fossae,  and  the  position  of  occlusion  is  obtained.  If  the  bite-plates 
are  then  fixed  together  and  taken  from  the  mouth,  the  casts  may  be 
placed  in  position  in  them  and  mou)ited  upon  the  articulator.  The 
difficulty  which  presents  itself  in  this  procedure  is  in  getting  the  con- 
dyles back  in  the  fossae. 

Fig.  339  Fig.  340 


While  the  natural  teeth  are  in  the  mouth,  in  closing  to  the  position  of 
the  normal  resting  bite,  the  elevators  bring  up  the  jaw,  the  condyles  re- 
cede in  the  fossae,  and  the  teeth  strike.  If  the  jaw  is  no  farther  forward 
than  the  incising  relation  when  the  teeth  come  in  contact,  the  cusps 
guide  it  into  occlusion  as  the  elevators  are  further  contracted.  Con- 
sciousness of  the  occlusal  relation  is  obtained  more  from  sensations 
transmitted  from  the  teeth  and  the  absence  of  a  strained  feeling  of  the 
muscles  and  joint  than  from  a  precise  muscular  sense  which  the  eleva- 
tors possess.  / 

In  the  ordinary  movement  of  depression  of  the  jaw  we  have  seen 
that  there  is  a  combination  of  protrusion  with  the  movement  of  rotation 
about  the  condyle,  due  anatomically  to  the  fact  that  the  external  ptery- 
goid produces  in  part  both  movements,  and  in  extreme  depression,  also 
to  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament.  Even  with  the 
exertion  of  conscious  action  to  prevent,  it  is  impossible  to  depress  the 
the  jaw  more  than  a  very  small  amount  without  protruding  it.  When 
it  has  been  depressed  and  protruded,  elevation  may  take  place  by 
a  rotation  of  the  condyle  upon  the  inter-articular  fibro-cartilage  to  the 
occlusal  position,  to  the  position  of  extreme  protrusion,  or  to  any  position 
intervening  between  these  two,  the  position  of  the  cartilage  and  the 
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condyle  during  the  movement  being  determined  by  the  amount  of  con- 
traction of  the  external  pterygoids.    Tomes  and  Dolamore^  have 
shown  that  the  path  of  normal  closure  is  almost  constantly  anterior  to 
that  of  opening.    This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  protrusor 
muscles  have  no  direct  antagonists,  retraction  of  the  condyles  during 
elevation  being  produced  largely  by  the  inner  fibres  of  the  masseter, 
and  the  lower  fibres  of  the  temporal,  together  with  the  influence  of  the 
incUned  planes  of  the  fossae  in  guiding  the  condyles,  upward  and  back- 
ward when  the  elevators  are  contracted,  and  the  assistance  of  the  lig- 
amentous attachments  in  rotating  the  condyles  into  place.    It  is  also 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  in  incision  the  jaw  must  be  thrown  forward 
that  the  incisors  glide  upon  each  other,  and  in  mastication  the  jaw  is 
slightly  protruded  upon  both  sides  before  it  is  drawn  back  into  the 
occlusal  relation,  and  the  movement  becomes  habitual.     When  all  the 
teeth  have  been  lost,  the  patient  no  longer  possesses  the  means  of  telling 
when  the  jaw  is  in  its  most  posterior  position.    The  muscular  sense  is 
not  accurate  enough  to  do  this,  although  there  is  not  the  same  sense  of 
muscular  comfort  which  existed  when  the  teeth  opposed  the  elevators. 
The  disturbance  of  precision  due  to  fitting  the  plates  when  the  bite  is 
taken,  is  also  probably  an  additional  factor  contributing  to  this  failure  of 
muscular  adjustment,  so  that  the  patient  can  seldom  be  depended  upon 
to  assist  in  the  matter.   This  is  particularly  true  when  the  protrusive  ten- 
dency has  become  habitually  accentuated,  or  when  the  habit  of  pro- 
truding one  condyle  has  been  established  in  the  effort  to  find  bearing 
surface  between  the  remaining  teeth  or  the  ridges  for  crushing  the  food. 
The  longer  the  teeth  have  been  absent,  the  greater  will  be  the  tendency 
to  protrusion,  for  as  time  goes  on  there  seems  to  be  an  increase  in  the 
mobility  of  the  jaw  in  an  edentulous  mouth,  which  may  be  attributed 
to  a  stretching  of  the  ligaments  of  the  joint,  the  articulation  becoming 
loose  and  wandering.  It  becomes  very  difficult  therefore,  to  secure  the 
jaw  in  its  distal  position.     In  this  operation  efforts  are  directed  to 
compel  the  patient  to  close  the  mouth,  and  bring  the  bite-plates  to- 
gether, and  to  have  the  jaw  slide  back  to  its  proper  position.  Measures 
which  are  utilized  to  fix  the  plates  together  at  the  same  time  that  the 
mouth  is  closed,  are  open  to  the  criticism  that  they  serve  to  increase 
the  protrusive  tendency  if  much  force  has  to  be  exerted  in  bringing  the 
jaws  together,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  this  error?  It 
may  be  stated  as  a  truism  that  the  smaller  the  amount  of  force  neces- 
sary to  close  the  jaws,  the  less  likelihood  will  there  be  of  protrusion. 
Goslee^  has  called  attention  to  the  tendency  to  a  continuation  of  the 
mcismg  relation  which  may  be  caused  by  having  too  much  wax  upon 
the  anterior  part  of  the  plates.    This  off^ers  the  same  sort  of  resistance 
to  the  closure  of  the  jaw  as  is  met  within  incising  food,  and  the  muscular 
movements  which  are  useful  in  incision,  are  reflexly  provoked  thereby 
Instructing  the  patient  "to  bite"  usually  conveys  the  idea  "to  incise,^" 

>  TransactionaOdontologicalSooietyof  Great  Britain,  1900,  p  107 
*  Taking  the  Bite.    The  Dental  Review,  Vol.  xvii,  p.  509.  ' 
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that  being  the  common  meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  movements  of 
that  operation  are  suggested.  It  is  safest  to  use  the  term  "close  the 
mouth"  in  giving  directions  during  the  procedure,  as  that  more  nearly 
than  any  other  suggests  the  desired  movement. 

The  operator  must  be  able  to  tell  when  the  jaw  is  in  its  posterior 
position,  in  which  he  may  be  assisted  by  palpation  of  the  external  end  of 
the  condyle,  and  by  inspection  of  the  surface  of  the  skin  during  its 
motions,  and  by  resorting  to  the  measures  which  induce  its  backward 
movement.  While  it  is  there,  the  bite-plates  must  be  marked  and  so 
trimmed  that  their  anterior  surfaces  are  flush,  to  serve  during  sub- 
sequent procedures  as  an  indiction  as  to  whether  the  jaw  is  protruded. 
The  median  line  may  also  to  advantage  be  marked  upon  both  plates  so 
that  a  protrusion  of  one  condyle  would  be  noted.  The  plates  should 
fit  firmly,  be  comfortable  and  stable  in  position,  and  the  patient  should 
be  engaged  in  conversation,  and,  if  possible,  made  to  forget  the  operation. 
Then  they  should  be  taken  out,  wiped  dry  with  a  napkin  and  replaced, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  very  soft  yellow  wax  placed  over  the  grooves 
on  each  side  of  the  upper  plate.  The  patient  is  then  directed  to  swallow, 
and,  as  the  lower  jaw  has  to  be  fixed  for  this  operation  to  give  a  base 
from  which  the  elevators  of  the  larynx  may  work,  the  condyles  are 
usually  forced  back  in  the  fossae.  By  this  means  the  patient  is  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  an  act  which  is  naturally  done  when  the 
condyles  are  back  in  their  fossje  and  the  tendency  to  protrusion  is 
thereby  considerably  reduced.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  bite-plates 
have  been  brought  into  the  proper  relation,  and  also  it  must  be 
assured  that  they  are  in  position  on  the  ridges.  It  may  occasionally 
be  necessary  to  hold  them  in  position,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  lower 
jaw  in  which  there  has  been  much  absorption. 

If  the  head  is  thrown  backward  the  tissues  of  the  front  of  the  neck 
attached  to  the  lower  jaw,  particularly  the  platysma  myoides,  are  put 
on  the  stretch,  the  tendency  being  also  to  carry  the  jaw  backward.  In- 
structing the  patient  during  closure  of  the  mouth  to  touch  the  palatal 
vault  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  as  far  posteriorly  as  possible  also,  has 
the  advantage  of  tending  to  keep  the  jaw  far  back.  Asking  the  patient 
to  bite  the  back  teeth  together  may  assist  in  securing  this  position,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  in  the  natural  denture  this  is  not  possible  when  the 
jaw  is  protruded.  Efforts  to  hold  the  jaw  back  by  clasping  the  fingers 
behind  the  ligamentum  nuchse  and  pressing  with  the  thumbs  on  the 
chin,  or  pushing  it  back  forcibly  by  pressure  on  the  chin  during  the 
closing,  have  been  recommended  and  in  some  cases  they  may  be  suc- 
cessful, but  frequently  they  are  so  resisted  by  the  patient  as  not  to  be 
effective. 

Dr.  Molyneaux,  in  cases  of  extreme  difficulty,  recommends  the  use 
of  Garretson's  device  as  follows: 

"A  little  apparatus,  which  was  invented  by  Dr.  Garretson  of  Iowa, 
has  been  satisfactorily  employed  in  several  cases,  and  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  341. 

It  consists  of  two  steel  strips  about  6  inches  long,  at  one  end  of  which 
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are  projections  to  enter  the  external  ear,  and  a  leather  strap  passing  over 
the  occiput  which  prevents  the  ear  pieces  from  slipping  down.  At  the 
other  ends  of  the  metal  strips  is  a  chin  plate 
which  works  on  a  ratchet,  and  which  may  be 
moved  forward  or  backward  as  the  case  re- 
quires. After  placing  the  ear-pieces  in  position 
and  tightening  the  straps,  the  chin  plate  is  to 
be  moved  up  firmly  against  the  chin.  The 
patient  should  now  open  and  close  the  mouth 
repeatedly,  and  as  the  lower  jaw  is  drawn 
backward  the  chin  plate  is  moved  upward 
until  it  is  certain  that  the  condyles  are  at  rest 
in  the  glenoid  fossae.  In  this  position  the 
patient  can  open  and  close  the  mbuth  comfort- 
ably, but  any  attempt  at  protrusion  will  meet        Garretson-s  device  for  keep- 

with  resistance  by  the  ear-lugs.  condyles  in  the  distal 

rrM       L  li  /I  1.1         part  of  the  fossae  in  taking 

i  he  base-plates  are  then  adjusted  and  the    the  bite, 
bite  is  taken  as  usual." 

The  wax  interposed  between  the  two  plates  should  be  small  in 
amount  and  quite  soft.  It  serves  two  purposes — to  unite  the  bite-plates 
in  the  position  of  occlusion  and  to  compensate  for  any  failure  of  their 
occlusal  surfaces  to  be  in  uniform  contact.  It  is  difficult  in  trimming  an 
unyielding  substance  like  modelling  compound  to  get  two  surfaces  to 
fit  absolutely  accurately,  although,  of  course,  this  should  be  attempted. 
The  wax  at  properly  distributed  points  offers  enough  resistance  to  hold 
the  plates  in  contact  with  the  membrane,  but  not  enough  to  interfere 
with  the  accuracy  of  closure.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
labial  surfaces  of  the  plates  are  flush,  since  by  this  means  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  jaw  is  in  its  most  distal  position.  The  bite  plates  may 
be  fixed  by  fusing  their  edges  together  with  a  hot  spatula,  or  by  the 
use  of  staples  of  wire  inserted  on  each  side  to  bind  them  together,  or 
in  very  difficult  cases  in  which  it  is  desired  to  interpose  no  resistance  t'o 
the  contact  of  the  bite-plates,  plaster  of  Paris  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  according  to  a  method  recommended  by  Ottolengui.' 

The  High  Lip  Line.— In  the  usual  movements  of  the  lips  in  speaking 
the  teeth  are  more  or  less  exposed  to  view,  and  even  greater  displayal  o1 
the  denture  is  made  in  laughing  and  smiling.  The  relation  between  the 
hps  and  the  teeth  in  laughing  and  smiling  has  much  to  do  with  the 
beauty  of  these  acts.  It  is  usual,  therefore,  to  take  into  account  the 
amount  of  this  exposure  in  the  construction  of  artificial  dentures,  and 
the  highest  point  to  which  the  patient  can  elevate  the  upper  lip  should 
be  indicated  upon  the  upper-bite  plate  by  a  line  drawn  at  the  lower 
margin  of  the  upper  lip.  This  lip  is  more  mobile  than  the  lower, 
because  a  larger  number  of  muscles  move  it  and  more  of  the  upper 
eeth  are  displayed  in  smiling  and  laughing.  In  separating  the  jaws 
the  lower  teeth  are  depressed  below  the  margin  of  the  low?r  lip,  and 

'  The  Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  xliv.,  p.  446. 
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it  is  usual  to  disregard  this  record  on  the  lower  bite-platc  for  the  addi- 
tional reason  that  the  upper  having  been  determined,  the  proportions 
of  the  lower  are  more  or  less  harmonious  therewith.  It  may,  however, 
be  marked  upon  the  lower  bite-plate  and  is  then  "the  low  lip  line." 

The  Median  Line  of  the  Mouth— This  should  always  be  recorded,  for 
in  a  normal  natural  denture  the  line  between  the  central  incisors  prac- 
tically coincides  with  the  median  line  of  the  mouth.  The  median  line 
of  the  mouth  is  more  or  less  difficult  to  determine  for  lack  of  an  accu- 
rate guide  in  judging  it.  The  fra^num  of  the  upper  lip  is  usually  in  the 
medfan  line,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  safe  landmark,  for  in  a  good  number 
of  cases  it  is  a  little  to  one  side  or  the  other.    The  median  line  of  the 


Fig.  342; 


Fig.  343 


Upper  and  lower  bite-plute  fixed  together  Bite-plate  for  full  upper  denture  in  case  in 

with  wax  and  showing  high  lip  line  and  which  the  lower  natural  teeth  remain.  Cast 

median  line  of  the  mouth.  set  in  bite-plate  preparatory  to  mounting  in 

articulator. 

cast  and  the  little  tip  on  the  front  of  an  edentulous  upper  cast  repre- 
senting the  incisive  pad  of  the  rug£e,  are  also  unreliable;  because  the  cast 
is  frequently  unsymmetrical  from  the  fact  that  the  teeth  on  one  side 
may  have  been  lost  earlier  and  the  absorption  taken  place  to  a  greater 
extent  than  on  the  other  side.  The  median  line  of  the  mouth  must 
therefore  be  secured  by  data  obtained  from  the  face.  The  tip  of  the 
nose  is  so  frequently  outof  the  median  hne  that  it  should  not  be  used. 
The  philtrum  when  not  obliterated,  is  a  safe  pomt  of  reference.  1  he 
base  of  the  septum  of  the  nose  and  the  median  line  of  the  chm  may  also 
be  used.  The  mouth  itself  is  sometimes  from  habit  or  otherwise  one 
sided,  and  then  the  line  fixed  upon  as  the  median  line  should  occupy  a 
position  between  the  median  line  of  the  mouth  and  that  o  the  fae 
After  it  has  been  determined  upon,  it  should  be  marked  upon  bo 
bite-plates  perpendicular  to  their  line  of  separation  whi  e  tl^e^^  are  11 
in  thl  mouth.  Fig.  342  shows  the  bite-plates  removed  from  the  mouth 
and  exhibits  the  median  and  high  hp  lines. 
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BITES  FOR  FULL  UPPER  OR  LOWER  PLATES. 


The  bite  for  a  full  upper  plate  where  the  lower  natural  teeth 
remain  in  whole  or  in  great  part,  involves  the  construction  of  a  bite- 
plate  in  accordance  with  principles  already  outlined.    It  should  be 
tried  in  the  mouth,  trimmed  tentatively  for  contour  and  length  to  the 
lower  margin  of  the  upper  lip,  and  the  patient  requested  to  close  the 
lower  teeth  upon  it.    Special  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  lower 
teeth  strike  evenly  upon  its  occlusal  surface,  and,  when  the  jaws  are 
closed  in  the  position  of  occlusion,  the  lips  and  cheeks  should  be  lifted 
so  that  it  may  be  seen  whether  this  is  the  case,  and  an  excavator  should 
be  used  to  try  to  pry  the  jaws  apart  at  each  tooth  to  prove  the  contact. 
The  external  contour  and  distance  between  the  jaws  should  be  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  principles  which  underly  their  determin- 
ation in  full  upper  and  lower  cases.    After  the  plate  has  been  satisfac- 
torily shaped  to  fulfil  these  requirements,  it  is  removed  from  the  mouth, 
wiped  dry  with  a  napkin,  and  the  occlusal  surface  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  very  soft  yellow  wax,  which  should  be  made  to  adhere  closely, 
and  only  thick  enough  to  receive  indentations  of  the  occlusal  surfaces 
of  the  lower  teeth.    It  is  replaced  and  the  mouth  closed  as  in  the  pre- 
viously described  bite-taking  operations.     The  patient  should  bite 
into  the  wax  until  the  cusps  of  the  teeth  touch  the  bite-plate,  which 
insures  that  the  distance  between  the  jaws  is  the  same  as  was  deter- 
mined by  the  bite-plate.    It  is  important  that  only  a  small  amount  of 
wax  be  used  because  of  the  increased  tendency  to  protrusion  caused  by 
too  great  a  quantity.    The  bite-plate  may  be  marked  with  a  line  to 
note  the  position  between  the  lower  central  incisors  to  assist  in  bring- 
ing the  lower  jaw  to  this  position,  and  the  relations  of  the  incisors  to 
the  edge  of  the  bite-plate  will  also  assist  in  this  purpose. 

The  high  Hp  line  and  median  line  of  the  mouth  should  be  marked 
upon  the  bite-plate,  since  the  line  between  the  lower  central  incisors  is 
too  frequently  out  of  centre  to  be  depended  upon  for  setting  up  the 
teeth  and  the  median  line  of  the  mouth  is  a  safer  guide.  The  bite- 
plate  should  be  removed  from  the  mouth,  the  wax  chilled  in  water 
and  laid  aside,  and  an  impression  taken  of  the  lower  jaw,  a  cast  made 
and  fatted  into  the  depressions  in  the  wax  of  the  bite-plate.  (Fiff  343  ) 

Bites  for  Full  Lower  Plates.-In  taking  the  bite  for  a  full  lower 
denture,  a  bite-plate  must  be  made  for  the  lower  jaw  just  as  for  the 
full  upper  and  lower.  It  rarely  occurs  that  the  upper  natural  teeth 
remain  in  a  mouth  m  which  all  the  lower  have  been  lost,  and  the  common 
case  requiring  a  full  lower  denture  is  that  in  which  there  is  already  a  sat- 

olnlZl"\^^""-  ^^T^'Z^^  procedure  is  the  same  with  either  artificial 
or  natural  upper  teeth.    The  lower  bite-plate  is  formed  and  trimmed 
o  occlude  evenly  with  the  upper  teeth,  and  of  such  length  that  the^a?- 

haU  be™;  ^'^1  ^\^'f  ^T-«d  "^y^^-  -PPearanc'e  of  the  paLn  t, 
sha  1  be  correct.  The  bite-plate  is  given  a  layer  of  wax  over  its 
occlusal  surface  and  the  bite  taken  in  the  usual  way.     Where  there 
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is  an  artificial  denture  for  the  upper  jaw,  it  is  well  to  remove  this  with 
the  bite,  to  mount  it  upon  the  articulator,  and  articulate  the  lower  teeth 
to  it  rather  than  to  a  cast  formed  from  the  tooth  depression  in  the  wax. 
Where  the  denture  has  been  made  some  time  before  the  lower  teeth  were 
lost  and  particularly  where  the  teeth  were  set  at  irregular  levels  to  oc- 
clude with  the  natural  ones,  it  is  advisable  to  re-set  them  with  the  lower 
teeth,  as  a  much  more  satisfactory  occlusion  may  be  obtained. 

Bite-plates  for  Temporary  Dentures. — These  differ  in  no  wise  from 
the  plates  already  described  except  that  they  do  not  extend  over  the 
labial  surface  of  the  cast,  this  being  more  especially  true  of  those  for  the 
upper  jaw.  This  arrangement  is,  of  course,  necessitated  by  consid- 
erations of  contour.    They  are  in,  consequence,  more  difficult  of  re- 


FiG.  344  Fig.  345 


Bite-plate  for  partial  lower  denture.  Bite-plate  for  partial  upper  denture. 


I 

tention,  and  this  must  be  looked  out  for  and  provided  against  by  means  ; 
already  discussed.  _        _  \ 

Bite-plates  for  Partial  Dentures. — Except  in  those  cases  in  which 
only  a  few  teeth  have  been  lost,  bite-plates  must  be  constructed  for  taking  ( 
the  bite  for  partial  dentures.    In  general  it  is  better  to  construct  them  of  i 
a  thin  sheet  of  modelling  compound  rolled  out  to  about  the  thickness  of 
No.  14  gauge,  adapted  to  the  cast,  and  trimmed  to  the  plate  outline.  : 
Vacancies  between  the  teeth  are  built  up  with  additions  of  modelling 
compound  to  the  level  of  the  adjacent  teeth  at  such  places  as  it  isnec-  | 
essary  that  the  plate  should  oppose  a  tooth  in  the  opposite  jaw  and  stay 
the  bite.    (Figs.  344  and  345.)    Where  the  natural  teeth  remaining  oc- 
clude and  stop  the  closure  at  that  point,  these  spaces  on  the  partial  bite- 
plate  may  be  built  up  with  soft  wax  just  before  the  closure  for  fixing 
the  bite  is  made,  the  soft  wax  receiving  an  impression  of  the  opposite 
teeth.  .  1 

Partial  bite-plates  may  often  be  strengthened  to  advantage  by  im-  | 
bedding  iron  or  brass  wire  of  proper  shape  in  them  at  such  places  as  1 
will  be  exposed  to  strain, and  this  is  particularly  true  of  partial  lower  ] 
plates.  j 

1 
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Taking  the  Bite  in  Partial  Cases. — (1).  In  the  construction  of  den- 
tures for  partial  cases  where  the  remaining  natural  teeth  occlude  prop- 
erly and  particularly  if  only  a  few  have  been  lost,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
be  assured  that  the  teeth  of  the  casts  occlude  in  the  same  way  that  the 
natural  teeth  do,  and,  if  there  are  enough  points  of  bearing,  occasionally 
they  may  be  mounted  on  the  articulator  without  taking  the  bite.  If,  how- 
ever, a  roll  of  soft  yellow  wax  is  placed  between  the  patient's  teeth  and 
they  are  brought  to  the  position  of  natural  occlusion,  the  wax  may  be 
pressed  up  with  the  fingers,  cooled  with  water,  removed  from  the  mouth, 
and  the  casts  may  be  fitted  into  the  wax  with  the  assurance  that  their 
relation  is  correct.  It  is  important  to  be  certain  that  the  teeth  come  into 
the  position  of  correct  occlusion  when  the  jaws  are  closed  upon  the  wax, 
and  it  is  expedient  to  mark  opposite  points  with  a  lead  pencil  upon  the 
external  surface  of  two  teeth  that  occlude,  and  to  observe  if  these 
bear  the  same  relation  when  the  jaws  are  closed  for  the  bite.  This 
includes  partial  upper  or  partial  lower  dentures  or  both. 

(2)  .  Where  the  teeth  remaining  do  not  occlude,  as  in  the  case  of  a  par- 
tial upper  and  partial  lower  denture,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  have  bite- 
plates  to  establish  the  distance  between  the  jaws,  as  was  done  with  the 
full  upper  and  lower.  These  are  trimmed  tentatively  to  correspond  in  the 
length  of  their  occluding  portions  with  the  adjacent  teeth  and  are  tried 
in  the  mouth.  The  same  general  principles  which  determine  the 
length  of  the  full  upper  and  lower  bite-plates  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
but  the  length  of  the  remaining  natural  teeth  will  be  the  main  guide  in 
determining  the  trimming.  The  plates  and  teeth  should  occlude  with 
the  same  evenness  and  firmness  which  is  demanded  of  the  full  plates, 
each  tooth  striking  upon  the  bite-plate.  The  plates  are  removed, 
wiped  dry,  and  their  occlusal  surfaces  covered  with  softened  wax,  and  the 
bite  taken  as  has  been  before  described.  With  a  full  denture  for  one  jaw 
and  partial  for  the  other,  as  in  a  case  in  which  some  of  the  lower  nat- 
ural teeth  remain,  the  obvious  method  is  to  combine  the  principles  of 
bite  taking  for  partial  and  for  full  dentures,  being  guided  by  the  nat- 
ural teeth  as  to  the  length  of  the  bite-plate,  by  the  external  appearance 
of  the  patient  as  to  the  contour  and  the  distance  between  the  jaws. 

(3)  .  There  are  occasional  cases  requiring  partial  upper  or  lower 
dentures  or  both  where  the  remaining  natural  teeth  occlude,  but  where 
they  are  either  much  abraded  or  have  been  driven  out  of  their  places  by 
the  force  of  occlusion,  and  the  distance  between  the  jaws  which  thev 
estabhsh  is  insufficient.    It  is  usually  advisable  in  such  instances  to 

open  the  bite.  The  bite-plates  are  trimmed  to  a  length  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  it  has  been  determined  the  jaws  are  to  be  separated 
and  the  procedure  is  the  same  as  where  there  were  no  points  of  oc- 
clusion. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  natural  teeth  separated  bv 
this  measure  should  be  built  up  by  operative  measures  or  by  crownin/ 
1  possible,  as  they  cannot  otherwise  participate  in  the  masticato?y 
not  nf demanding  this  proceedure  are 
not  ot  frequent  occurrence,  buta  few  cases  are  much  simplified  and  the 
mouths  much  improved  by  thus  establishing  a  new  position  of  occlusion 
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The  determination  of  the  relation  of  the  jaws  to  the  temporo-raaxil- 
lary  articulations,  and  the  determination  of  the  path  of  the  condyle  in 
its  forward  and  lateral  excursions  are  questions  so  closely  related  to  the 
subject  of  articulators  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  them  con- 
jointly. 


ARTICULATORS.  | 

As  originally  designed  the  instrument  known  as  the  articulator  was 
simply  intended  as  a  means  of  maintaining  the  plaster  casts  in  the  posi- 
tion of  occlusion  during  the  operation  of  arranging  and  mounting  the  1 
artificial  teeth.    The  bite  having  been  taken,  the  casts  were  arranged  in 
the  occlusal  position  and  attached  to  the  metal  frames  of  the  instrument, 
and  thus  their  occlusal  relation  was  preserved  while  the  teeth  were  being 
set.    In  its  simplest  form  the  instrument  consists  of  two  frames  joined 
by  a  hinge,  which  permits  the  separation  of  the  casts  without  detaching  ; 
them  from  the  articulator.    The  invention  of  the  device  is  attributed  to  ( 
J.  B.  Gariot  about  1805.^    Many  forms  of  articulators  constructed  , 
upon  a  similar  principle  have  been  used  since  that  time,  a  common  ^ 
type  in  use  at  the  present  day  being  illustrated  in  Fig.  346.  i 
Except  for  convenience  in  handling  while  the  teeth  are  being  mounted,  J 
the  occTusal  relations  of  the  casts  may  be  preserved  in  as  satisf  actory^a  i 
manner  by  an  extension  of  their  posterior  portions  with  plaster  to  form  J 
a  point  of  bearing  between  them^  An  extension  ot  one  ot  the  casts  is 
made  with  plaster,  the  upper  surface  being  made  flat  and  having  several  ! 
well  defined  depressions  without  undercut  made  in  it,  and  it  is  then  var- 
nished.   The  other  cast  having  been  placed  in  the  proper  relation,  its 
distal  surface  is  similarly  extended,  the  added  plaster  flowing  over  the  ' 
varnished  surface  between  them.                                ...  I 
The  hinge  articulator  is  not  intended  as  a  means  of  imitating  the  , 
masticatory  movements  of  the  jaw.    As  a  rule  no  attention  is  paid  1 
in  mounting  the  cast  upon  it  to  see  that  they  are  related  to  the  hinge  | 
joint  as  the  jaws  are  to  the  temporo-mandibular  articulation,  nor  in-  i 
deed,  does  the  former  resemble  the  mechanism  of  the  latter  in  any  way. 
ij.      The  mandible  moves  approximately  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  in  its  depres-  _  ^ 
^  L/sion  and  elevation  (see  Chapter  IV.) ,  but  the  centre  about  which  this  I  e/^ 
1^1  occurs  is  not  in  the  condyle  except  at  the  beginning  of  the  de^^ession^  — 
^yr,  !,nA~^R\mu\e  hinge  could  imitate  it.    The  casts  mounted  upon  a  sim-  ^  - 


'J/^^  pl^n^TT^^^^^ri^^^^^  occupy  the  positions  occupied  by  th( 

iaws  only  when  the  casts  are  in  the  occlusal  relation,  and  thejoint^ 
,  ^MhFjHCTitoF serves  sol^iyi^r  convenTince  in  separatino:  the  casfs~ 
JfJ^     This  form  of  artmulator  has  a  distinct  held  ot  usefulness,  but  its 
-    boundaries  are  prescribed.    In  those  cases  in  which  a  number  of  the 
natural  teeth  remain  in  the  mouth,  as  in  partial  dentures,  or  full  upper 
or  lower,  where  most  of  the  opposing  series  are  natural  teeth,  this  in- 

I-  Guerini:     The  Historical  Development  of  Dental  Art.    The  Dental  Cosmos,  vol.  xliii.,  p.  8. 
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strument  may  be  used  with  satisfaction.  In  these  several  instances 
the  forms  of  the  morsal  surfaces  of  the  artificial  teeth  are  determined  by 
those  of  their  opponents  of  the  natural  series,  which  latter  serve  as  a 
safe  index  of  the  forms  best  adapted  for  masticatory  purposes  for  the 
cases  in  question. 

No  type  of  this  articulator  should  be  used  which  is  not  sufficiently 
accurately  made  to  avoid  lateral  movement  at  the  joint.  This  mechan- 
ical defect  may  alter  the  relation  of  the  casts  in  the  occlusal  position  and 
the  dentures  will  be  correspondingly  inaccurate.  It  must  also  be  noted 
that  the  frequent  practice  of  attempting  to  correct  defects  in  the  vertical 
relations  of  the  casts  originating  from  an  inaccurate  bite,  by  raising  or 
lowering  the  upper  portion  of  the  articulator,  as  the  bite  is  found  to 

Fig.  346 


Upper  plate 


Himje  pin 


Lower  3 
Plain  line  articulator. 

be  too  short  or  too  long,  is  to  be  decried  because  the  delation  thus 
the  jaws  "^^'^^  th^t  ever  existing  between 

In  the  use  of  this  instrument  the  casts  are  placed  in  their  proper 
positions  m  the  bite-plates,  having  been  trimmed  so  that  they  may  be 
accommodated  between  the  jaws  of  the  articulator.  As  the/are  to  be 
attached  by  means  of  plaster,  and,  as  after  this  has  set  and  dried  outit 

ar:~d       ''f -''l?     '^"^^^  -«ts  when  they 

varnfsrwith  "f^'  ^^^^  ^-"darac 

varnish  with  the  exception  of  a  small  area  about  the  size  of  a  twentv- 
five  cent  piece  in  the  centre  of  this  surface.    The  casts  are  wet  and  a 

WhelmL^  ^^-^r',*'^"  ^?  '""^  --robtained 
pCe  and^e  thr''"''\'^  ^''^  '^^^d  them  in 

are  s;t  up.  ^  "^^^    '  '"^'^'^^'^  difficulty  after  the  teeth 
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The  first  instrument  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  imitate  the 
temporo-mandibular  joint  with  the  joint  mechanism  of  tlie  articulator 
and  thus  to  permit  a  reproduction  of  the  masticatory  movements  of  the 
mandible  was  that  of  W.  G.  A.  BonwiU.    It  was  designed  by  him  in 
a    1858,  and  its  well  known  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  347.    "With this  apparatus 
J    an  effort  was  made  to  imitate  the  movements  of  the  mandible  occurring 
in  its  forward  and  lateral  excursion,  as  well  as  in  its  depression.  The 
I    joint  mechanism  consists  of  a  ring  sliding  upon  a  bar,  in  imitation  of 
"\  the  sUding  movement  of  the  condyle,  the  direction  of  the  bar  deter- 
mining  the  path  pursued  by  the  lower  cast.     The  ring  is  attached, 
however,  to  the  portion  of  the  articulator  carrying  the  upper  cast. 


Fio.  347 


Bon^iU  articulator.    (Photograph  of  instrument  in  collection  of  the  Department  of  Dentistry, 

University  of  Pennsylvania.) 

the  bar  being  a  part  of  that  carrying  the  lower.  So  long  as  the  upper 
and  lower  loops  of  the  instrument  are  parallel,  the  path  of  the  condyle 
as  represented  by  the  bar  is  parallel  to  them,  and  hence  in  a  horizontal 
direction;  but  as  the  portion  carrying  the  lower  cast  is  depressed,  ro- 
tating about  a  horizontal  axis  passing  through  the  rings,  the  bar,  being 
a  portion  of  this,  is  correspondingly  elevated,  its  angle  with  horizontal 
plane  is  changed,  and  the  path  of  the  condyle  is  represented  as_  de- 
scending, the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  horizontal  being  determined 
by  the  amount  of  depression  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  instrument, 
/rhisis  a  faulty  principle  and  the  instrument  does  ^^^^^^^ly  r^^^^ 
resent  the  movement  of  the  jaw.  It  was  shown  m  Chapter  IW.  that 
the  path  of  the  condyle  is  downward  and  forward,  that  it  is  rarely 
horizontal,  and  although  the  paths  differ  in  different  individuals,  an 
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instrument  representing  the  condyle  path  by  a  bar,  the  inclination  of 
which  is  changed  as  the  jaw  is  depressed,  cannot  correctly  imitate  the 
mandibular  movement. 

The  instrument  represents  the  condyles  as  four  inches  from  the 
center  of  one  to  that  of  the  other,  and  it  is  directed  that  the  casts  shoulc] 
be  placed  upon  the  articu"Tator~with  their"~general  alveolar  planes 

ched,  the  center  of  the  lower 


parallelto  the  loops  to  which  they  are  attac 
alveolar  ridge  in  front  beine:  located  four  i 


)eing  locatea  lour  inches  from  each  of  the  rings 
representing  the  condyles.  This  presupposes  a  uniform  intercondylar 
distance  of  four  inches,  and  a  like  distance  between  the  centre  of  each 
condyle  and  the  lower  alveolar  ridge,  conditions  which  do  not  obtain  in 


Fig.  348 


Walker's  articulator. 


the  natural  jaw.    Cryer^  has  called  attention  to  the  difference  ininter- 
condylar  distance  in  two  mandibles^  his  possessIoir|^^th^^ 
sucbjiformitfrn  thedigiHiWroTtgli^^  ^ 
UiOi  IS  not  iiTa^HgHPrnlETactual  anat^r^TH^h^^i^^enf.  hp^^i'de 
being  constructed  upon  a  faulty  priiidfleTis  not  adjustable  in  any 
way  to  the  individual  case,  and  represents  the  ideal  of  the  designer 
ihe  prmciples  of  tooth  articulation,  however,  enunciated  byDr  Bon- 
will  m  connection  with  this  articulator,  are  extremely  valuable  and  will 
be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter. 

Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  reproduce  the  movements  of  the 
lower  jaw  by  means  of  an  instrument.    In  the  light  of  the  present 

^  Internal  Anatomy  of  the  Face, 
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knowledge  on  this  subjeet  the  articulator  designed  by  W.  E.  Walker^ 
is  most  nearly  correct,  although  thus  far  no  one  has  succeeded  in  design- 
ing an  instrument  which  may  precisely  represent  the  movements  of 
each  mandible.  Walker's  articulator  is  shown  in  Fig.  348.  It  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  articulator  of  Bonwill  except  that  the  bar  determining  the 
path  of  the  condyle  is  adjustable  to  any. angle.  By  means  of  a  "facial 
clinometer,"  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  instrument,  the  angle 
made  by  the  paths  of  tlie  two  condyles  with  the  general  alveolar  plane 
for  each  patient  is  determined,  and  the  articulator  set  to  correspond 
therewith.  It  is  a  somewhat  complicated  apparatus,  and  is  not  one  of 
absolute  precision,  and  it  has  not  come  into  general  use. 

While  the  work  of  J.  B.  ParfitS  George  C.  Campion^  and  Thomas  E. 
Constant*  has  proven  that  the  path  of  the  condyle  is  not  a  straight  line, 

Fig.  349 


The  Gritman  articulator. 


for  all  practical  purposes  the  path  has  been  so  represented  in  the  two 
articulators  thus  far  described.  The  articulator  of  J.  B.  Parfit  repre- 
sents the  line  as  curved,  by  cutting  out  a  piece  of  metaLplate  to  corres- 
pond with  the  ascertained  path  and  clamping  this  to  the  jaw  of  the 

articulator.  i  -i    i  i 

Inasmuch  as  the  paths  of  movement  of  the  condyle  while  the  teeth 
are  in  contact  are  the  only  ones  with  which  we  are  concerned  m  the  ar- 
ticulation of  the  teeth,  and  as  the  movement  of  the  condyle  occurs 
from  the  most  distal  position  to  a  point  somewhat  short  of  the  summit 
of  the  eminentia  articularis,  during  this  movement  the  condyle  moves 
nearly  in  a  straight  line  and  for  most  practical  purposes  it  may  be  re- 
ff&rdccl  such. 

The  Gritman  articulator  (Fig.  349),  or  the  Christensen  (Fig.  350),  both 
represent  the  paths  as  a  straight  line  and  particularly  recommend 

'  Facial  line  and  angles  in  prosthetic  dentistry.    The  Dental  Cosmos,  Vol.  .xxxix..  p.  789.  _ 
»  A  new  anatomical  articulator:     Transactions    Odontolog.cal  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

-■'Method 'of  recording  graphically  the  movements  of  the  mandibular  condyles  in  the  living 
subject:    The  Dental  Digest,, 1903,  p,  841 

4  The  movements  of  the  mandible:    Brit.  Jour.  Dent.  Science.  1901,  P  807. 
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themselves  for  use  even  though  they  care  not  absokite  instruments  of 
precision.  In  the  latter  the  bar  determining  the  path  of  the  condyle  is 
adjustable;  in  former  the  path  is  fixed,  but  is  represented  as  making 
an  angle  with  the  horizontal,  an  angle  fixed  by  the  designer.  Dr.  A. 
DeWitt  Gritman,  as  the  average  obtained  from  the  measurement  of  a 
large  number  of  skulls.    In  the  case  of  this  instrument  its  superior 


Fia.  350 


Christenaen'S'  articulator 


mechanical  construction  and  convenience,  and  the  fact  that  it  may  be 
used  with  the  Snow  face-bow,  especially  commend  it  to  use, 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  JAWS  TO  THE  TEMPORO-MANDIBULAR 

ARTICULATION.  i 

It  must  be  evident  that  in  an  articulator  in  which  the  mandibular 
movements  are  to  be  imitated,  the  casts  must  occupy  the  same  position 
relative  to  the  joint  mechanism  as  the  jaws  occupy  relajtive  to  the 
temporo-mandibular  joint.  Otherwise  the  joint  mechanism^  would  per- 
mit the  casts  to  be  moved  relatively  to  each  other  in  ways  in  which  the 
jaws  cannot  be.  A  means  of  determining  this  with  greater  or  less  pre- 
cision is  furnished  in  the  Snow  face-bow  which  is  designed  for  use  in 
conjunction  with  the  Gritman  articulator.  It  is  illustrated' in  Fig  351 
and  consists  of  a  stem  with  a  semicircular  plate  attached  fori  imbedding 
m  the  bite-plate,  and  a  bow  with  a  clamping  device  and  proiectinsr 
index  rods  at  each  end  of  the  bow.  The  method  of  use  of  the  appliance 
IS  as  follows :  After  the  bite  has  been  taken  and  the  bite-plates  are  firmly 
nTovt  T  '^t  ^^^f  the  plates  are  re- 

ZZn  T"""*'  P^^^^^      them  to  prevent  a  dis- 

tortion of  their  shape  in  subsequent  manipulations.    Then  the  semi- 
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circular  plate  of  the  stem  is  heated  sufficiently  to  allow  it  to  be  imbedded 
in  the  upper  bite-plate  (Fig.  352),  the  stem  occupying  the  median  plane 
of  the  plate.     Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  high  lip  line,  the 


Fio.  351 


Snow  face-bow.  showing  bow  with  projecting  end  pieces  for  placing  over  the  condyles  and 
clamp  for  attaching  stem.    Also  stem  with  semi-circular  plate  for  embedding  in  bite-Plate. 

median  line,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  bite-plate,  which  are  to  serve  for 
reference  in  setting  the  teeth,  are  not  disturbed  by  this  procedure,  and 
also  that  the  plates  themselves  are  not  distorted  in  form  or  relation. 
The  position  of  the  external  end  of  both  condyles  while  the  mandible 


Fig.  352 


Stem  with  semi-circular  Plate  imbedded  in  upper  bite-plate:  ready  to  be  returned  to 

patient's  mouth.  , 

is  in  its  most  distal  position  is  then  located  by  palpation  and  marked 
upon  the  skin  of  the  face  by  a  small  piece  of  court  plaster  or  a  pencil 
mark.  (Fig.  353.)  It  will  be  seen  in  Fig.245  page  278,  that  the  external 
end  of  the  condyle  is  one-half  inch  anterior  to  the  external  auditory 
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meatus  and  just  below  a  line  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  meatus  to 
the  anterior  nasal  spine.  In  many  patients  the  end  of  the  condyle 
may  be  easily  felt  through  the  tissues  covering  it;  in  others  by  placing 
the  index  finger  just  inside  the  external  auditory  meatus,  the  thumb 
on  the  surface  of  the  face  just  anterior  to  the  position  of  the  condyle, 
then,  requesting  the  patient  to  open  and  close  the  mouth,  the  location 
is  determined.    (Fig.  354.) 

The  bite-plates  are  then  returned  to  the  mouth  with  the  stem,  which 
is  now  attached  to  them,  projecting  between  the  lips.  The  bow  is  put 
in  place,  with  the  stem  entering  the  movable  clamp  which  slides 
upon  the  bow, and  with  the  two  projecting  end  pieces  of  the  bow  accu- 
rately placed  over  the  condyles  as  indicated  by  the  pieces  of  court- 


Fro.  353  Fir,.  354 


Patient  with  the  external  end  of  the  head  Patient  with  Snow  face-bow  in  place 

of  the  condyle  located  and  marked  on  the 
skin. 


plaster  on  the  skin.  It  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  two  project  in  equal 
amounts  from  the  bow  before  the  milled  clamps  which  fix  them  are 
tightened,  because,  when  the  casts  are  to  be  mounted  on  the  articulator, 
and  these  end  pieces  are  pushed  completely  in,  they  just  reach  the  ex- 
ternal end  of  the  joint  mechanism  of  the  articulator,  and  this  precaution 
is  necessary  to  assure  a  centering  of  the  casts.  If  this  were  not  done, 
that  is,  if  the  two  end  pieces  project  unequal  amounts  when  the  bow 
is  m  position  on  the  face,  the  casts  will  not  be  centered  when  they  are 
transfered  to  the  articulator.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  movable 
clamp,  which  fixes  the  stem  to  the  bow,  is  tightened,  care  being  taken 
that  the  patient's  jaws  are  firmly  closed  in  the  bite-plates,  and  that 
the  end  pieces  have  not  moved  from  their  positions  over  the  condyles. 
(Fig.  354.)  ^ 

The  bow,  stem,and  bite-plates  firmly  attached  together,  are  now  re- 
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moved.  The  casts  are  now  put  in  position  in  the  bite-plates,  and  the 
projecting  end  pieces  are  pushed  as  far  in  as  they  can  be,  and  the  milled 
nut  turned  to  fix  them.  The  casts  are  now  to  be  tried  upon  the  articu- 
lator with  the  holes  in  the  end  pieces  fitting  over  the  projections  upon 
the  outer  side  of  the  joint  mechanism.  After  the  casts  shall  have  been 
mounted,  the  general  plane  of  the  alveolar  ridge  of  the  cast  should  be  as 
nearly  parallel  with  the  upper  bow  of  the  articulator,  as  it  may  be  set 
by  a  rotation  the  bow  and  casts  attached  thereto  about  the  joints  of  the 
articulator.  The  object  of  this  is  that  this  plane  may  make  the  correct 
angle  with  the  slot  in  the  articulator,  which  determines  the  path  of  the 
portion  corresponding  to  the  condyle.  The  articulator  is  so  constructed 
that  the  angle  formed  by  this  slot  and  the  upper  bow  of  the  articulator, 
corresponds  to  the  average  angle  formed  by  the  path  of  the  condyle  and 
the  plane  of  the  upper  alveolar  process  in  a  large  number  of  cases  ex- 

FiG.  355 


amined  by  its  designer.  If  the  upper  cast  has  been  properly  formed  in 
the  first  place  so  that  its  base  is  parallel  to  the  general  alveolar  plane,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  see  that  its  base  is  parallel  to  the  upper  bow,  and  the 
proper  angle  will  be  formed  between  its  alveolar  plane  and  the  slot  at 
the  joint.  The  screw  with  a  jam-nut,  which  regulates  the  distance  be- 
tween the  bows  of  the  articulator,  should  be  screwed  tight  and  the  casts 
may  be  trimmed,  if  this  is  necessary,  in  order  that  they  maybe  accom- 
modated between  the  bows,  or  the  lower  bow  may  be  separated  from 
the  upper  by  sliding  it  downward  and  fixing  it  at  the  proper  distance 
by  means  of  thumb-screws  arranged  for  the  purpose. 

When  the  casts  have  been  properly  adjusted  (Fig.  355),  they  are 
fixed  in  place  by  additions  of  plaster,  and  the  casts  are  ready  for  the 
subsequent  setting  of  the  teeth. 

It  will  be  seen,  of  course,  that  mathematical  accuracy  has  not  been 
obtained  in  this  copying  of  the  relation  of  the  jaws  to  thetemporo-man- 
dibular  articulation  by  that  established  between  the  casts  and  the  jomt- 
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mechanism  of  the  articulator,  but  sufficient  accuracy  has  been  attained 
to  result  in  the  construction  of  dentures,  which  articulate  satisfac- 
torily when  placed  in  the  mouth. 

The  Snow  face-bow  is  designed  for  use  with  the  Gritman  articulator, 
but  it  may  be  used  with  the  Walker  or  Christensen  articulator,  if  these 
are  altered  slightly  by  the  addition  of  projections  at  their  joint-mechan- 
ism to  receive  the  projecting  ends  of  the  face-bow. 

THE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  PATHS  OF  THE  CONDYLES. 


It  was  shown  in  Chapter  IV.  that  in  the  typical  natural  dentures  there 
is  a  definite  relation  between  the  paths  pursued  by  the  condyles,  in  their__ 
forward  and  lateral  excursions,  and  the  forms  and  arrangement  of  the 
occlusal  surfaces  ot  tiie  teeth,  and  that  during  the  sliding  contact  of  the 
teeth,  the  path  pursued  by  the  mandible  is  determined  by  the  teeth  on  its 
anterior  extremity  and  the  condyles  and  glenoid  fossae  posteriorly,,  In 
the  articulation  of  artificial  teeth,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  / 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  sliding  contact  may  be  possible  during 
their  use.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  * 
they  be  set  up  to  accord  with  the  paths  pursued  by  the  condyles  in  the 
individual  case  requiring  them.  This  demands  that  the  paths  of  the 
condyles  be  ascertained,  if  this  be  possible,  and  that  an  articulator 
capable  of  imitating  these  movements  be  utilized  in  setting  the  teetli 
and  that  it  be  set  to  imitate  the  condylar  paths  in  the  given  ca^e.  ^To 
articulator  has  yet  been  constructed  which  is  exactly  able  to  reproduce 
these  movements,  but  of  the  several  anatomical  articulators  already 
described,  all  possess  sufficient  accuracy  to  make  them  of  some  service, 
and  while  no  one  of  them  is  perfect,  the  use  of  them  greatly  improves 
the  results  in  the  articulation  of  the  artificial  teeth. 

Given  a  satisfactory  articulator,  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  have 
some  means  of  ascertaining  the  paths  pursued  by  the  condyles  of  the 
edentulous  jaw  for  which  the  denture  is  to  be  made.  These  must  then  be 
recorded  by  some  means,  and  the  record  transferred  to  the  articulator. 
This  IS  a  somewhat  difficult  matter,  as  in  the  living  subject  the  condyles 
and  fossaj  are  beneath  the  skin,  and  this  makes  it  impossible  to  directly 
observe  the  operation  of  the  joint.  Campion^has  devised  a  means  of 
accomplishing  this  by  the  use  of  a  bow  carrying  two  points;  the  bow  is 
attached  to  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  points  are  placed  over  the 
external  ends  of  the  condyles  previously  located.  The  points  carry  a 
pen  or  pencil,  and  the  position  of  the  condyle  at  any  position  of  the  lower 
jaw  IS  recorded  by  a  mark  upon  the  skin  of  the  face  and  the  record  may 
then  be  transferred  to  a  piece  of  paper.  This  method  is  chiefly  for  use 
in  studying  the  movement  of  the  mandible,  and  is  not  designed  for  use 
in  the  setting  of  artificial  dentures.    Walker  has,  however^  desio-ned  a 
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Fig.  356 


method  for  determining  the  condylar  path  on  each  side  independently, 
which  he  applied  in  the  construction  of  dentures.  He  used  a  compli- 
cated apparatus  which  he  called  a  "facial  clinometer,"  by  means  of 
which  the  angle  between  the  path  of  the  condyle  and  the  plane  of  the 
upper  alveolar  process  was  determined,  and  the  articulator  bearing  his 
name  set  according  to  this  for  the  case  under  consideration.  The  ap- 
paratus is  so  complicated  that  it  has  never  come  into  general  use. 

Christensen^  has  proposed  a  method  for  harmonizing  the  articulation 

of  the  teeth  with  the  movement 
of  the  condyles.  His  method  is 
based  upon  the  following  facts, 
to  which  he  calls  attention. 
During  the  movement  of  the 
mandible  in  the  individual  with 
natural  teeth,  while  these  teeth 
preserving  a  sliding  contact,  the 
condyle  can  move  only  from  its 
distal  position  downward  and 
forward  a  distance  of  4-5  mm. , 
with   12  mm.  as  the  probable 


maximum.     It  is  d 


urmg 


this 


Schematic  drawing,  showing  relation  of  dentures 
in  position  of  occlusion  and  in  forward  position 
of  mandible.  (Christensen.) 


sliding  contact  of  the  teeth  that 
the  movements  of  the  condyfe 
occur  whicnare  important  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  function 
oTTRie^enture :  we  are  only  conj" 
cerned  with  such  movements  o^ 
the  condyle.  Therefore,  the  path 
of  the  condyle  would  be  a  curve^ 
of  large  radius,  or  for  all  practjr, 
cal  purpose  in  tooth  articulation  _would  be"  a  straight  Hne.    If  an 
articulator  could  be  set  so  that  the"  parts  representing  the  paths  of 
the  condyles  would  be  either  identical  or  concentric  with  those  actually 
pursued  by  the  jaws,  the  teeth  could  be  set  up  according  to  this  and 
would  articulate  when  placed  in  the  mouth.    Christensen 's  articulator 
is  used  upon  this  principle. 

The  bite  is  taken  in  the  ordinary  way  and  the  casts  are  mounted 
upon  the  articulator  with  their  median  line  corresponding  to  the  centre 
of  its  bows  and  the  line  between  the  positions  of  the  lower  central  incis-. 
ors,  10  cm.  from  each  joint  representing  the  temporo-mandibular  joint 
(Fig.  357).  If  the  bite-plates  are  then  returned  to  the  mouth,  with  a 
small  lump-of  soft  wax  upon  the  occlusal  portion  of  the  upper  bite-plate 
and  the  patient  is  instructed  to  throw  the  lower  jaw  forward  and  then 
to  bring  the  bite-plates  together,  a  record  is  made  of  the  jaws  in  this  posi- 
tion. (Fio-.  356).  If  the  casts  already  mounted  upon  the  articulator,  can 
be  piacedln  the  bite-plates,  the  former  will  then  assume  the  position  oc- 

Quarterly  Circular  of  C.  Ash  &  3ons. 


'  A  Rational  Articulator 
December,  1901,  p.,  409. 


By  Carl  Christensen. 
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cupied  by  the  jaws,  and  if  they  were  originally  placed  upon  the  articula- 
tor in  the  same  relation  to  those  portions  of  it  representing  the  con- 
dyles, these  latter  must  now  be  in  the  position  of  the  condyles  in  the 
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Casts  mounted  on  Christensen  articulator,  in  position  of  occlusion.  (Christensen.) 

forward  position  of  the  mandible.  The  path  of  the  condyles  to  this 
point  is  approximately  a  straight  line,  and  as  we  have  the  distal  end  of 


Fig.  358 


Casts  arrranged  in  forward  position  of  mandible  by  means  of  bite-plates;  articulator  ad- 

justed  thereto.  (Christensen.) 

this  line  recorded  on  the  instrument  when  the  bite  was  taken  we 
now  have  .ts  anterior  end  determined,  because  the  bow  o^' the 
articulator  hke  the  mandible  moves  as  a  whole    If  the  portion  o  the 
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articulator,  therefore,  which  represents  the  path  of  the  condyle,  (the  bar 
with  the  spring  and  sliding  ring),  is  set  in  this  position  by  screws,  C 
and  C,  (Fig.  358),  the  casts  may  then  only  be  moved  in  relation  to 
each  other  as  the  sliding  of  the  rings  on  the  bars  will  permit,  and  they 
thus  imitate  the  movements  of  which  the  jaw  is  capable. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  imitation  of  the  jaw  movement  by  the 
articulator  cannot  be  mathematically  precise,  because  of  probabl e  errors 
in  the  record,  and  because  tnere  is  gOIHTlTtary  m  the  natural  joint 
which  no  articulator  can  ever  imitate.^  it  is  sufficiently  accurate, 
however,  to  give  results  in  tooth  articulation  which  far  excel  those  ob- 
tained without  the  use  of  an  articulator  capable  of  individuaUzing 
the  movements  of  the  condyles. 


CHAPTER  XL 


THE  PRINCIPLES  UNDERLYING  THE  RETENTION  OF  PLATE 

DENTURES. 

By  Chaeles  R.  Turner,  D.D.S.,  M.D. 

After  all  the  necessary  data  have  been  obtained  from  the  patient, 
we  are  ready  to  proceed  to  the  design  and  construction  of  the  artificial 
denture.  Before  undertaking  the  design  of  a  denture  which  shall  fulfil 
the  festhetic  requirement  in  the  restoration  of  the  facial  appearance 
and  the  functional  requirements  of  mastication,  speech,  etc.,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  see  that  a  fundamental  and  important  mechanical  de- 
mand upon  it  is  satisfied.  It  is  essential,  first,  that  the  denture  shall 
be  adequately  supported  upon  a  base  to  resist  the  force  exerted  upon  it 
in  use,  and  second,  that  it  shall  be  firmly  and  stably  maintained  upon 
this  base  during  its  use. 

Artificial  dentures  receive  their  support  from  two  sources — thenatural 
teeth  or  roots,  and  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  niaxilla  and 
niandible.  According  as  this  support  is  derived,  we  have  dentures 
divided  into  the  following  classes: 

1.  Crowns  supported  upon  natural  roots. 

f  A.    Fixed — supported  upon  natural  roots. 

2.  Bridge  dentures  j  ra.    Supported  upon  natural  roots. 

(B.  Removable —  j  b.    Supported  both  by  natural  roots  and 

! I  mucous  membrane.    (Saddle  bridges.) 
A.   Maintained  and  supported  by  roots  and  m  ucous  membrane 
B.   Maintained  by  teeth— Supported  by  membrane.  (Clasp 
dentures.) 

4.  Plate  dentures  receiving  their  support  solely  through  mucous  membrane,  and 
mamtamed  independent  of  natural  teeth,  ^> 

The  first  two  of  these  classes  are  so  important  that  they  will  be  con- 
sidered separately  in  succeeding  chapters  (XVII.  and  XVIII.),  and  this 
chapter  will  treat  only  of  the  last  two,  or  plate  dentures. 

The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  maxilla  and  mandible  is  nor- 
mally firm,  resistant,  and  comparatively  insensitive.    It  afl^ords  to  a 
ca^fuUy  adapted  base-plate  upon  which  are  mounted  artificial  teeth 
suffacient  support  to  withstand  the  force  exerted  in  mastication,  pro- 
Ji^!£>l^^base:^^  proportioned  to  the  numbeTT^ 

teemiTcarries,  and  hence  to  the  stress  whicli  devolves  upon  it  in  use 
Under  these  conditions  the  support  is  afforded  l,y  the  nicmbranT 
without  protest,  the  bony  substructure  being  of  sufficient  strength 
L  transmitted  to  it.    Plate  dentures  depend  wholly 

how  J  Tir''  "If^brane  for  their  support,  with  th^  exception, 
iiowever,  of  the  small  number  of  plates  which  receive  additional  sup- 
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port  from  teeth  or  roots  whose  ehief  function  is  the  maintenance  of  the 
appUance.  These  exceptions  are  so-called  removable  saddle  bridges, 
dentures  combining  the  principles  of  plate  and  bridge-work,  and  some 
partial  plate  dentures. 

The  satisfactory  utilization  of  a  plate  denture  for  purposes  of  mas- 
tication depends  also  upon  its  firm  maintenance  in  position  upon  its  sup- 
porting base.    This  usually  involves  one  or  both  of  two  things.  The 
first  is  a  purely  mechanical  consideration — the  maintenance  of  the 
plate  in  situ  by  some  physical  means.    The  second  is  dependent  upon 
the  cultivation  of  such  co-ordinations  of  the  muscular  structures  of  the 
mouth  as  will  assist  in  maintaining  the  plate  in  place.    It  will  be 
seen  later  that  cases  difl'er  vastly  in  the  physical  possibilities  which  they 
offer  for  the  stable  retention  of  the  plate,  as  do  patients  in  their  ability 
to  cultivate  the  fine  co-ordinations  necessary  for  the  successful  use  of 
the  denture.    Just  as  the  former  are  less  in  amount  in  a  given  case,  is 
there  greater  demand  upon  the  wearer  of  the  denture  in  the  latter  way. 
Even  under  the  physical  conditions  most  favorable  for  retention,  some 
assistance  from  the  muscular  structures  will  always  be  required  of  the 
patient.    It  is  almost  never  the  case  that  a  plate  is  inserted  and  the 
patient  can  at  once  proceed  to  eat.    The  movements  which  resulted 
in  mastication  with  the  natural  denture  do  not  succeed  with  the  ar- 
tificial.   At  best  the  apphance  is  but  a  substitute,  and  it  devolves  upon 
the  patient  to  learn  to  use  it.    The  probable  success  in  the  use  of  the 
denture  may  be  judged  in  some  measure  by  the  accomplishments  of 
the  patient  in  otliev  fine  co-ordinations,  such  as  sewing,  or  other  deli- 
cate manipulations.    It  is  unfortunate  that  at  the  period  of  life  at 
which  artificial  dentures  are  usually  required,  the  ability  to  acquire 
new  co-ordinations  is  greatly  reduced. 

Patients  acquire  the  ability  to  maintain  an  upper  plate  in  place  by 
grasping  it  with  their  cheek  muscles  and  by  manipulating  the  tongue 
to  support  it. 

Patients  also  learn  to  manipulate  the  food  between  the  teeth,  and  to 
apply  the  force  used  in  crushing  it  by  such  movements  of  the  mandible 
as  will  tend  to  keep  the  dentures  in  place.  This  is  often  done  by  chew- 
ing on  both  sides  simultaneously,  and  by  using  only  the  up  and  down 
motions  of  the  mandible.  A  large  number  of  full  upper  and  lower 
dentures  now  in  service  admit  of  no  other  method  of  use,  because  ot 
the  form  and  positions  of  the  teeth.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  succeeding 
chapter  that  the  teeth  should  be  shaped  and  placed  with  a  view  of  mak- 
ino-  possible  the  lateral  movements  of  the  mandible,  which  give  more 
effective  masticative  results,  and  patients  may  thus  acquire  masticatory 
habits  of  greater  utility,  .      ^   i    j-xc  u 

In  lower  cases  where  retention  of  the  plate  promises  to  be  ditticult, 
and  particularly  where  no  form  of  partial  denture  has  previously  been 
worn,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  permit  a  tooth  or  teeth  to  remain, 
even  when  it  is  evident  they  will  last  but  a  short  time.  These  are  ot  great 
service  in  staying  the  plate  and  in  keeping  it  in  place  upon  the  alveolar 
ridge,  and  serve  to  tide  patients  over  that  first  period  during  wliicn 
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they  are  getting  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  appUance.  Such  teeth, 
of  course,  should  be  carefully  preserved  when  they  may  be  clasped  and 
made  of  more  permanent  service,  but  reference  here  is  made  to  those 
teeth  only  whose  retention  can  be  expected  for  a  short  time  at  best. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  procedure  to  some  patients, 
who,  after  having  become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  plate  with  the 
assistance  of  the  natural  teeth  to  maintain  it,  readily  acquire  the  use 
of  a  full  plate  when  the  natural  teeth  are  lost. 

The  purely  mechanical  factors  which  contribute  to  the  retention  of 
a  plate  are  as  follows: 

1.  Correct  plate  outline. 

2.  Correctly  articulating  teeth. 

3.  Physical  means  of  retention. 

The  first  two  are  largely  negative  in  character  in  that  a  violation  of 
the  principles  of  their  correct  determination  may  become  a  factor  to 
depose  the  denture.  Pains  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  serve  to 
displace  the  plate,  but  are  so  disposed  as  to  most  favor  its  stable  reten- 
tion.   The  plate  outline  will  be  discussed  under  subsequent  headings. 

In  the  chapter  on  articulation  of  the  teeth  (Chapter  XII.),  will  be 
found  a  description  of  the  best  manner  of  setting  the  teeth  to  prevent 
a  displacement  of  the  plate.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, they  should  be  arranged  to  receive  the  force  of  mastication  in  such 
direction  as  will  not  displace  the  plate  through  leverage,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  will  maintain  it  in  situ.  This  object  is  in  part  accomplished 
by  having  the  distal  teeth  on  opposite  sides  of  the  plate  strike  at  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  balance  their  separate  tendencies  to  displace  it 
through  leverage. 


THE  RETENTION  OF  FULL  UPPER  PLATES. 

The  physical  forces  of  adhesion  and  atmospheric  pressure  are  util- 
ized to  maintain  upper  plate  dentures  in  place. 

Adhesion.— This  may  be  defined  as  the  molecular  attraction  existing 
between  the  particles  of  two  bodies  whose  surfaces  are  in  contact.  It 
acts  between  two  solids  whose  surfaces  accurately  fit  together  or  be- 
tween a  solid  and  a  liquid,  or  a  solid  and  a  gas.  The  force  of  adhesion 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  surfaces  in  contact,  and  it 
otters  the  greatest  resistance  to  a  force  tending  to  separate  these  surfaces 
by  acting  at  right  angles  to  them.  Contact  of  the  surfaces  is  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  adhesion,  since  the  moment  they  are  separated, 
the  adhesion  IS  broken  up.  Adhesion  is  of  value  more  or  less  in  the  re- 
tention of  all  plate  dentures,  full  or  partial,  upper  or  lower.     It  is  of 

^^:^r     p^^^         -  of 

intl^estinl'n*'^';  upper  plates  by  this  means  presents  a  number  cf 
roverTnt  tLT.  for  considerat.on.  The  problem  is  to  make  a  plate, 
covering  the  area  contamed  within  the  plate  outlines,  which  shall  have 
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the  greatest  adhesion,  and  hence  offer  the  greatest  resistance  to  a  dis- 
pUicing  force.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  plate  area  should  be  as 
large  as  possible,  since  the  adhesion  is  proportional  to  this  area.  The 
area  is  limited  solely  by  the  necessity  for  not  encroaching  upon  tissues 
whose  movements  would  result  in  the  displacement  of  the  denture. 
The  outlines  and  contours  of  a  plate  should  not  be  carried  to  re- 
gions where  they  are  impinged  upon  by  tissues  moved  in  mastication, 
laughter,  or  speech,  since  the  plate  must  not  be  unseated  by  these 
movements.  While  it  cannot  always  be  entirely  free  from  the 
deposing  influence  of  moving  tissue,  as  in  cases  where  it  carries 
large  contours,  yet  the  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  to  the  minimum 
all  these  displacing  influences,  and,  in  every  case,  the  active  forces  of 
retention  must  overbalance  and  counteract  them. 

For  a  full  upper  denture  the  boundaries  of  the  plates  should  be  as 
follows:  (Fig.  359.)    Beginning  at  the  median  hne  of  the  mouth,  the 


Fig.  359 


Plate  outline  for  full  upper  denture. 


plate  outHne  should  be  placed  low  enough  to  avoid  the  frtenum  of  the 
upper  Hp.  It  should  then  ascend  into  the  incisive  fossa  below  the  hne 
of  reflection  of  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  alveolar  process  to  the 
lip,  and  over  the  canine  eminence  at  a  somewhat  higher  level,  until  it 
reaches  the  interspace  anterior  to  the  first  bicuspid,  when  it  descends  to 
avoid  the  anterior  margin  of  the  buccinator  muscle.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  there  are  no  muscular  attachments  to  the  maxilla  in  the  m- 
cisive  fossa  and  over  the  canine  eminence,  and,  as  this  underlies  a 
portion  of  the  face  which  will  require  considerable  support  from  the 
denture,  the  plate  outline  may  be  carried  proportionately  higher 
here  than  elsewhere.  From  the  anterior  border  of  the  buccinator  the 
boundary  must  be  low  enough  to  give  full  play  to  this  muscle,  and  the 
several  plic£e  or  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  extending  between  the 
process  and  cheek,  commonly  observed  in  this  region,  must  be  avoided. 
When  the  tuberosity  is  reached,  the  plate  outline  may  again  ascend  to 
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tt  higher  level,  rounding  it  to  reach  the  palatal  vault.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  anterior  margin  of  the  masseter  muscle  is  about 
opposite  the  second  molar  tooth,  so  the  plate  contours  in  this  region 
must  avoid  it. 

Beside  giving  a  plate  of  the  greatest  possible  area,  another  thing  is 
accomplished  by  having  the  plate  outline  foUovi^  this  course  along  the 
labial  and  buccal  surfaces  of  the  alveolar  ridge.  This  provides  for 
the  exclusion  of  air  around  this  part  of  the  periphery  of  the  plate,  a 
condition  which  we  have  seen  is  necessary  for  adhesion.  The  lips 
and  cheeks  thus  form  curtains  to  cover  the  edge  of  the  plate,  and 
they  constantly  act  as  barriers  to  the  ingress  of  air.  So  long  as  the 
lips  and  cheeks  are  closely  applied  to  these  portions  of  a  denture,  the 
plate  may  be  pulled  upon  in  front  with  considerable  force  without  the 
admission  of  air  at  the  margins  and  the  consequent  breaking  up  of  its 
adhesion.  This  is  especially  true  if  the  alveolar  ridge  is  pro- 
nounced and  has  not  been  absorbed,  and  the  soft  tissues  are  attached 
to  it  externally  at  a  high  level.  It  is  generally  known  that  the  maxilla 
most  favorable  to  the  stable  retention  of  a  plate  denture,  other  things 
being  equal,  is  one  in  which  the  alveolar  process  is  well  defined  and 
which  has  a  broad  high  vault.  A  high  pointed  vault  affords  condi- 
tions less  favorable  for  the  secure  attachment  of  a  denture,  because 
the  plate  more  readily  slides  upon  the  slanting  sides  of  the  vault, 
the  ordinary  displacing  tendency  not  acting  at  a  right  angle  to  such 
surfaces;  while  aflat  mouth,  in  which  the  ridge  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  is,  of  course,  worst  of  all,  because  of  the  easy  access  of  air 
to  the  plate  edges.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the  tissues  are  at- 
tached at  a  high  level  on  the  buccal  and  labial  surfaces  and  there  has 
been  small  absorption  of  the  ridge,  is  it  possible  to  make  retention 
secure.  Closeness  of  the  contact  of  these  plate  margins  to  the  alve- 
olar ridge  may  be  accentuated  by  measures  to  be  discussed  later. 

The  posterior  margin  of  the  plate  should  be  far  enough  forward  to 
avoid  any  possible  displacement  caused  by  the  movementToTtheTofn 
palate.  This  line  corresponds  in  some  mouths  with  the  end  of  the" 
hard  palate,  while  in  others  it_is  considerably  anterior  to  this.  The 
line  of  movement  may  be"6Lserved~by  having  "the  palient  open  tlTe — 
mouth  and  pronounce  the  syllable  "ah".  As  this  is  the  part  of  the 
periphery  of  the  plate  where  it  is  most  difficult  to  exclude  the  air,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  plate  extend  back  until  its  margin  is  laid  down 
on  soft  tissue  and  its  contact  therewith  accentuated.  It  is  also  de- 
sirable to  avoid  contact  of  the  plate  margin  with  the  distal  end  of  the 
hard  median  ridge,  although  this  is  not  always  possible.  In  cases  of 
extreme  difficulty  it  is,  therefore,  permissible  to  have  the  plate  outline 
slightly  encroach  upon  the  movable  area,  so  slightly,  however,  that 
the  advantage  obtained  in  the  matter  of  the  exclusion  of  air  is  not 
outweighed  by  the  displacing  influence  of  the  palatal  muscles.  This 
advantage  should  be  gained  always  where  the  softness  of  the  alve- 
di^nirj"""''.  anteriorly  permits  a  rocking  of  the  plate  and  hence  a 
displacement  under  stress  in  the  rear.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
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however,  that  this  encroaches  upon  an  irritable  area  in  many  throats 
and  if  the  plate  extends  back  too  far,  some  patients  may  complain 
of  nausea  from  this  cause.  In  such  cases  a  little  patience  and  persever- 
ance on  their  part  will  accustom  them  to  the  presence  of  the  plate,  if  it 
be  vital  for  retention,  and,  if  it  is  not,  the  plate  may  be  trimmed. 

The  adhesion  of  all  full  upper  plates  may  be  increased  by  accentua- 
ting the  contact  of  their  periphery  with  the  mucous  membrane.  A 
judicious  alteration  of  the  face  of  the  cast  to  effect  this  purpose  is  not 
only  permissible,  but  is  indicated  in  many  cases.  Tt  should  be  done 
as  follows:  the  cast  should  be  compared  with  the  mouth  and  the  plate 
outline  drawn  upon  it  as  described  above.  Then  the  tissue  underly- 
ing the  periphery  of  the  proposed  plate  should  be  carefully  examined 


Fig.  360 


A  FuU  upper  cast  showing  hard  areas  heavily  shaded  and  soft  areas  lightly  shaded  B.  Full 
upper  cast  showing  hard  median  ridge,  with  lines  drawn  to  show  size  of  three  layers  of  tm  foil 
to-  be  added  for  purposes  of  retention. 

dio-itally  to  estimate  its  compressibility.  This  is  to  determine  how 
mSch  it  may  be  safely  compressed  by  the  margin  of  the  plate  in 
some  mouths  the  mucous  membrane  around  the  buccal  and  labial 
alveolar  walls  is  so  dense, or  thin,  or  closely  adherent  to  the  underlying 
bone,  that  it  will  bear  only  slight  compression,  while  in  others  it  is 
soft  and  may  be  compressed  perceptibly  without  protest.  ihe  cast 
(Fig  360),  should  be  slightly  scraped  along  these  corresponding  areas, 
so  that  when  the  plate  has  been  formed  upon  it,  or  upon  a  die  made 
from  it,  the  contact  of  the  plate  margins  will  be  accentuated,  ihe 
amount  to  be  removed  from  the  cast  is  slight  even  m  cases  requiring 
the  greatest  alteration,  and  around  the  buccal  and  labial  walls  never 
exceeds  t^t  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Across  the  palatal  vault 
at  the  posterior  margin  a  greater  amount  may  be  removed;  proportion- 
a  ely  twice  as  great  as  that  taken  off  elsewhere.  This,  of  course,  is  with 
the  exception  that  the  hard  median  ridge  must  not  be  pressed  upon 
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unduly  by  the  plate,  and  it  is  best  not  to  scrape  the  cast  at  this  point 
when  the  ridge  is  included  in  the  outline. 

It  is  the  custom  of  some  to  raise  a  well  defined  bead  around  the  peri- 
phery of  the  plate.  For  the  molded  bases  this  is  done  by  forming  a 
groove  in  the  cast  with  a  spoon-shaped  excavator  just  within  the  line 
marking  the  plate  outline  after  the  method  of  Dr.  W.  Storer  How.* 
This  cannot  be  accompHshed  in  a  similar  manner  for  a  swaged  plate, 
since  the  plate  could  not  be  swaged  satisfactorily  into  a  groove  of  this 
sort.  The  same  result  is  obtained  by  soldering  a  half-round  wire  (about 
gauge  18),  to  the  periphery  of  the  palatal  surface  of  the  plate.  In  either 
case  the  margin  may  be  trimmed,  if  it  is  found  after  trial  that  it  presses 
too  hard  upon  any  part  of  the  tissue. 

The  rationale  of  the  action  of  this  measure  in  maintaining  adhesion 
is  as  follows :  the  plate  is  drawn  into  place  by  pressure,  and  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  air  beneath  its  surface  through  suction  produced  by  the 
tongue  and  throat  muscles.  When  all  the  air  has  been  withdrawn  and 
the  plate  adheres  to  the  surface,  the  tissues  around  tlie  periphery  are 
slightly  compressed.  As  they  are  elastic  and  tend  to  assume  their  normal 
position,  they  follow  the  margin  of  the  plate,  as  it  is  pressed  away 
from  them  under  stress,  and  thus  maintain  for  a  greater  time  the 
contact  of  the  margins.  In  course  of  time  under  the  continued  pressure 
of  the  margins,  the  tissue  underlying  them  becomes  absorbed,  and  this 
elasticity  is  lost,  but  the  plate  margins  are  then  slightly  imbedded  in  the 
membrane  and  the  ingress  of  air  is  more  difficult.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  plate  should  press  but  slightly  more  around  its  periphery 
than  elsewhere,  and  it  is  not  desired  to  make  such  alterations  in  the  cast 
that  the  plate  covering  the  other  portions  of  the  mouth  is  held  off  by 
the  contact  of  its  periphery.  This  would  make  a  vacuum-chamber  of 
the  whole  plate,  a  result  not  to  be  desired. 

The  adhesion  between  a  plate  and  the  mucous  membrane  would  be 
a  comparatively  simple  matter  if  they  were  two  flat  and  unyielding 
surfaces.  As  it  is,  the  surfaces  are  irregular,  and  one,  that  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  offers  varying  resistance  to  pressure  over  the  different  por- 
tions of  its  surface.  This,  of  course,  is  due  to  both  the  density  of  the 
membrane  and  to  the  amount  of  tissue  intervening  between  it  and  the 
bone.  The  skeletal  foundation  is  hard  and  resistant,  but  the  mem- 
brane^  varies  normally  in  density,  and  in  abnormal  conditions  this 
variation  is  even  more  striking. 

In  a  vast  majority  of  mouths  the  median  line  of  the  upper  jaw  presents 
a  hard  ridge,  which  is  due  to  the  close  adhesion  of  the  overlying  tissue  to 
the  suture  between  the  two  maxillary  bones,  which  extends  some  distance 
forward  as  shown  in  Fig.  360,  A.  The  alveolar  ridge  is  normally  much  less 
resistant  and  its  soft  tissues  are  less  adherent  to  the  bone.  On  each 
side  of  the  median  suture  the  areas  which  occupy  the  posterior  half  of 
the  vault  are  softer  than  any  other  portions  of  the  jaw.  This  distribu- 
tion ot  the  resistance  of  the  tissues  which  is  typical  of  that  found  in  most 


^  The  Dental  Cosmos  Vol.  xiv.,  p.  785. 
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cases,  is  often  varied,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  never  an  equal 
resistance  to  the  pressure  exerted  upon  a  plate  over  the  whole  area 
covered  by  it,  even  in  mouths  which  are  most  favorable  for  the  use  of 
a  plate  denture. 

In  about  one  per  cent,  of  upper  jaws  there  is  a  fissure  instead  of  a  ridge 
along  the  median  line  and  in  others  this  part  of  the  mouth  is  the  seat 
of  a  hard  bony  elevation.^ 

While  the  whole  area  covered  by  the  plate  is  more  or  less  compres- 
sible, the  soft  underlying  areas  are  the  most  so,  and  it  will  be  noted 
that  when  pressure  is  applied  to  a  plate  made  over  an  unaltered  cast 
and  accurately  fitting  the  surface,  it  will  bear  harder  upon  the  inelastic 
areas  and  may  rock  upon  them.  Thus  pressure  applied  alternately 
upon  the  plate  at  the  sites  of  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth  will  cause  it 
to  rock  upon  the*  hard  median  ridge,  and  if  the  tissues  on  one  side  are 
compressed  until  the  other  side  is  detached  from  the  membrane,  the 


plate  will  drop.    It  is  evident  that  this  should  be  prevented  if  possible. 

Let  us  consider  the  direction  of  the  force  usually  applied  to  an  upper 
denture  and  those  forces  which  tend  to  displace  it.  During  the  use  of 
the  plate  the  force  of  mastication  is  applied  to  it  along  the  arch  of  the 
teeth,  and,  as  these  are  approximately  over  the  alveolar  ridge  or  to  its 
labial  or  buccal  side,  the  ridge  itself  is  the  portion  of  the  jaw  which 
receives  the  pressure  of  mastication.  If  the  force  was  applied  to  the  plate 
along  the  whole  fine  of  the  teeth  uniformly  at  all  times,  as  it  is  when  the 
teeth  are  in  close  occlusion,  the  plate  would  be  firmly  pressed  into  place. 
But  it  constantly  varies  in  distribution,  amount,  and  direction,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  food  between  the  teeth.  The  pressure  received 
upon  the  incisors  tends  by  leverage  over  the  process  in  front  to  displace 
the  rear  of  the  plate  (Fig.  361),  while  that  upon  the  molars  and  bicus- 
pids, tends  to  depress  the  opposite  side  by  leverage.  (Fig.  362.)  It  is 
evident  that  an  advantage  would  be  gained  if  the  tissues  were  uniformly 
compressible,  but  this  condition  never  exists.  However,  if  the  pressure 
of  the  plate  upon  the  hard  areas  is  relieved,  and  it  is  not  permitted  to  bear 
upon  them  under  force  until  the  soft  tissues  have  been  compressed  into 


^  L.  P.  Haskell.    Items  of  Interest. 
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a  like  resistance,  the  same  object  will  be  accomplished.  It  Is  possible 
to  construct  a  plate  which  will  do  this. 

The  most  satisfactory  way  to  effect  this  result  is  by  making  additions 
at  the  site  of  the  hard  areas  to  the  cast  upon  which  the  plate  is  to  be 
made.  A  cast  made  from  a  plaster  impression,  which  accurately  rep- 
resents the  hard  and  soft  areas  ahke,  no  compression  of  the  latter 
having  occurred  in  securing  the  impression,  is  compared  with  the 
mouth,  and  the  hard  areas  having  been  located  by  a  careful  digital 
examination,  are  relieved  on  the  cast  by  additions  to  its  surface. 
When  the  plate  is  to  be  made  directly  upon  the  cast,  as  in  vulcanite 
work,  the  additions  may  be  most  exactly  made  of  layers  of  tin  foil  No. 
60,  cut  to  size,  and  laid  on  to  the  necessary  thickness,  usually  about 
three  layers  being  required.    These  are  made  to  adhere  with  liquid 


Fig.  363 


Very  flat  upper  jaw  in  which  plate  retention  is  difficult. 


silex.  On  a  cast  to  be  used  as  a  model  for  a  die,  wax  may  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  standard  of  compressibility  ought  to  be  the  normal 
alveolar  ridge  in  which  the  tissues  are  healthy  and  supported  by  bone. 
The  hardest  areas  are  to  be  covered  most  thickly,  that  along  the  median 
hne  in  an  upper  jaw  being  usually  the  one  requiring  most  attention 
Bony  tuberosities  in  the  median  Hne,  as  in  Fig.  360,  B,  or  those  located 
elsewhere  should  always  be  relieved  in  this  way.  Some  operators 
prefer  to  accomplish  this  end  by  scraping  from  the  impression  at  these 
pomts,  but  this  does  not  seem  so  desirable  a  procedure,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  more  difficult  to  judge  of  the  amount  taken  from  a  surface  than 
of  that  added  to  a  surface,  particularly,  inasmuch  as  in  the  method 
above  described,  the  thickness  of  the  additions  may  be  always  measured. 

As  there  are  areas  harder  than  our  standard  of  compressibility  so 
there  are  areas  softer,  but  these  do  not  concern  us  except  as  they  are 
located  at  places  at  which  the  force  of  mastication  is  received  The 
soft  area  m  the  posterior  third  of  the  vault  on  either  side  of  median 
ine  does  not  need  any  compression  by  the  ordinary  plate,  although 
the  contact  of  the  edge  of  the  plate  therewith  should  be  accentuated. 
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The  alveolar  ridge  itself  is  quite  soft  in  some  cases,  the  tissues  being 
spongy  and  flabby  and  easily  compressible.  {Fig.  303.)  This  condition 
frequently  results  where  the  teeth  have  been  lost  through  pyorrhea  al- 
veolaris,  the  alveolar  process  having  been  considerably  absorbed  before 
the  teeth  are  finally  lost,  leaving  a  very  low  ridge  covered  with  a  thick 
mass  of  soft  tissue.  This  condition  of  softness  is  also  frequently  met 
with  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  upper  jaw,  where  absorption  of  the 
alveolus  under  a  plate  denture  has  been  caused  by  the  impact  of  the 
natural  lower  front  teeth,  the  lower  molars  and  ^bicuspids  having  been 
lost  and  the  whole  work  of  mastication  thrown  upon  the  anterior  teeth 
and  the  plate. 

It  is  evident  that  it  is  a  serious  disadvantage  to  have  soft  compres- 
sible tissues  underlying  the  plate  at  the  very  position  at  which  the  force 
of  mastication  is  received,  and  it  is  in  these  cases  that  it  is  most  difficult 
to  obtain  firm  retention.  The  soft  tissues  yield  under  pressure,  per- 
mitting the  plate  to  bear  upon  the  harder  portions  of  the  vault  with  a 
consequent  tilting  and  dropping. 

The  measures  usually  employed  to  combat  this  condition  are  the 
alteration  of  the  face  of  a  cast  which  accurately  represents  the  hard 
and  soft  tissues  in  their  normal  relation,  or  the  taking  of  an  impression 
of  the  jaw  with  some  material  requiring  force  in  its  application  which 
shall  compress  the  soft  tissues  and  thus  yield  a  cast  with  these  tissues 
compressed  as  they  should  be  under  the  plate.  In  the  first  of  these 
measures  the  cast  is  scraped  or  carved  at  portions  corresponding  to  the 
soft  areas  with  a  view  to  representing  them  as  compressed  under  the 
plate.  This  requires  much  judgment,  but  with  care  a  satisfactory  re- 
sult may  be  obtained  in  cases  in  which  only  the  alveolar  ridge  or  certain 
parts  of  it  are  soft.  The  cast  is  compared  to  the  tissues  and  the  carving 
done  only  after  a  careful  estimate  of  the  amount  to  be  removed. 

The  methods  of  taking  the  impression  to  obtain  a  cast  representing 
the  soft  tissues  compressed  are  described  in  Chapter  VII.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  addition  to  compressing  the  soft  structures  of  the 
ridge,  there  is  danger  of  also  displacing  them,  and  this  must  be  guarded 
against,  or  must  be  remedied  by  an  alteration  of  the  cast.  The  soft  gum 
tissue  is  pressed  outward  as  the  impression  material  is  carried  home, 
and  the  cast  must  be  slightly  scraped  on  the  buccal  or  labial  aspect  of 
this  soft  portion  of  the  ridge.  Each  of  these  measures  is  open  to  the 
objection  of  inaccuracy,  but  a  full  recognition  of  the  danger  which  might 
result  from  improper  alteration  of  the  cast  and  a  careful  examination  of 
the  mouth  in  comparison  with  the  cast  and  the  making  of  alterations 
to  accord  therewith,  will  sometimes  warrant  the  procedure.  It  is  seldom 
possible  to  depend  upon  this  measure  as  the  only  one  to  promote  the 
retention  of  the  denture,  and  it  must  be  supplemented  in  most  instances 
by  the  addition  of  a  vacuum-chamber,  but  in  cases  of  this  type  the  retention 
is  so  difficult  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  every  means  to  pro- 
mote it. 

It  has  been  recommended  in  very  difficult  cases  of  this  character,  m 
which  the  whole  alveolar  ridge  is  covered  with  a  pendulous  mass  of 
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soft  tissue,  that  this  be  removed  surgically  under  cocaine  anaesthe- 
sia. This  course  is  the  indication  where  adhesion  cannot  be  obtained 
without  it,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  adjustment  of  the  plate  will  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  be  simplified  by  such  an  operation. 


ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE. 

Atmospheric  pressure  is  utihzed  in  the  retention  of  upper  plate  dent- 
ures by  the  partial  exhaustion  of  the  air  from  a  space  made  for  this 
purpose  in  the  portion  of  the  plate  in  relation  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. This  space  is  known  as  the  vacuum-chamber.  The  principle 
has  been  in  use  in  dentistry  for  a  long  period  of  time,  the  first  recorded 
instance  of  its  use  in  the  United  States  being  that  of  W.  H.  Gilbert,  a  con- 
fectioner of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1840.  A  vacuum-chamber  of  some- 
what different  form  was  patented  by  Dr.  John  A.  Cleveland  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  in  1850. 

The  partial  exhaustion  of  the  air  from  the  vacuum-chamber  causes 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  lingual  surface  of  the  plate  to 
sustain  it  in  situ  upon  the  jaw.  The  air  is  withdrawn  from  the  cavity 
by  the  patient  by  the  use  of  the  tongue  and  throat  muscles.  A  partial 
vacuum  is  created  in  the  portion  of  the  mouth  just  back  of  the  plate  and 
the  air  is  drawn  out  from  beneath  it.  It  is  estimated  that  with  the 
greatest  exhaustion  of  air  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  a  vacuum- 
chamber  three-quarters  of  an  inch  square  in  area,  the  sustaining  force  is 
equivalent  to  about  two  and  one-half  pounds  pressure.  The  vacuum 
can  never,  of  course,  be  perfect  and  it  is  believed  that  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases  the  air  in  the  chamber  is  only  very  slightly  rarefied. 

The  use  of  the  vacuum-chamber  principle  has  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  discussion  in  dentistry,  some  practitioners  having  great 
faith  in  its  permanent  utility,  whereas  others  believe  that  its  use  is  but 
temporary  and  uncertain,  and  consider  its  attendant  disadvantages  to 
greatly  outweigh  its  usefulness.  It  is  argued  by  the  opponents  of  the 
prmciple  that  in  course  of  time  the  mucous  membrane  is  drawn  into 
the  depression  in  the  plate,  thus  wholly  or  partially  obliterating  it,  and 
m  consequence  destroying  the  utility  of  the  device.  They  also  argue 
that  the  irritation  of  the  soft  tissues  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  edge 
of  the  vacuum-chamber  and  that  occurring  over  the  area  covered  by 
the  chamber,  are  serious  drawbacks  to  its  use. 

The  advocates  of  this  principle  maintain  that  in  the  beginning  the 
adhesion  of  all  upper  plate  dentures  is  increased  by  the  use  of  the  cham- 
ber; that,  even  if  it  is  of  only  temporary  utility,  the  stability  of  the  den- 
ture thus  acquired  tides  the  patient  over  the  period  in  which  he  or 
she  is  getting  accustomed  to  the  fixture.  They  also  argue  that,  despite 
the  drawing  of  the  mucous  membrane  into  the  space,  this  cavity  is  never 
completely  filled  up,  and  it  is  always  possible  to  get  some  pressure  from 
the  atmosphere  in  consequence.  They  further  add  that  a  space  located 
over  the  areas  ordinarily  hard  in  most  mouths  produces  a  relief  of  the 
plate  at  these  points. 
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The  vacuum-chamber  has  become  too  well-established  a  principle  In 
dentistry  to  believe  that  it  will  ever  be  abandoned.  It  undoubtedly  has 
a  field  of  usefulness  and  this  is  gauged  by  a  balancing  of  its  evident  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  in  favor  of  the  former.  To  obtain  the 
most  satisfactory  results  from  its  use,  careful  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  detail  of  its  form  and  location,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  measures 
which  tend  to  emphasize  its  attendant  disadvantages. 

The  following  method  of  its  location  is  quoted  from  Burchard' 
"The  slight  movement  usual  with  a  plate  during  mastication  tends  to 
separate  it  from  the  mucous  membrane  and  permit  the  access  of  air  to 
its  under  surface. 

The  line  of  least  movement,  as  the  movement  is  lateral,  a  rocking 
from  side  to  side,  is  along  the  median  line  of  the  vault;  and,  as  the  con- 
cavity of  the  hard  palate  is  usually  of  an  irregular  vault  form,  the  point 
of  least  movement  is  near  its  apex.  If  the  movement  does  not  extend 
to  an  edge  of  the  chamber,  the  stability  of  the  plate  is  not  materially 
affected,  but  when  one  of  these  edges  loses  its  contact,  air  enters  the 
chamber  and  adhesion  is  destroyed. 

The  more  closely  the  edges  of  the  chamber  approximate  this  line  the 
less  tendency  to  disturbance  there  is,  so  that  comparatively  narrow 
chambers  are  to  be  preferred ;  but  the  depression  should  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  not  materially  lessen  the  effects  of  a  partial  vacuum.  Naturally 
the  chamber  should  be  in  the  area  of  greatest  stability,  that  of  least 
movement.  This  area  will  be  found  around  and  about  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  in  shape  resembling  the  outlines  of  the  dental  arch. 

The  dental  arch  represents,  approximately,  a  parabola  in  outline. 
This  encloses  a  trapezoid,  the  centres  of  the  canines  marking  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  short,  the  centres  of  the  third  molars  those  of  the  long, 
parallel  side.  Straight  lines,  joining  these  points,  complete  the  figure. 
The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  trapezoid  is  found  by  suspending  it  first  by 
one  obtuse  angle,  and  next  by  one  of  the  acute  angles;  vertical  lines 
dropped  from  the  points  of  suspension  will,  in  intersecting,  mark  the 
centre  of  gravity.  Thus,  on  the  diagram  (Fig.  364,  A,  B,  C,  D,)  suspend 
it  first  from  the  angle  A,  D,  C,  and  drop  a  vertical  D,  F.  Suspend  from 
the  angle  B,  A,  D,  and  drop  a  vertical  A,  E.  Their  intersection  at  the 
point  G  is  the  centre  of  gravity,  which  is  posterior  to  the  intersection  of 
the  diagonals. 

About  the  centre  of  gravity  the  vacuum-chamber  should  be  placed, 
its  outline  following  that  of  the  arch,  on  a  smaller  scale._  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  centre  of  gravity  thus  determined  will  be  found  at 
about  the  height  of  the  vault. 

The  ends  or  apex  and  angles  of  the  chamber  should  be  about  equi- 
distant from  the  centre  of  gravity— as  a  rule,  the  apex  of  the  chamber  as 
far  in  front  of  the  intersection  of  the  diagonals  as  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  behind  that  point. 

To  apply  these  facts  practically  as  a  guide  to  finding  the  correct  posi- 
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tlon  of  a  chamber,  draw  first  on  the  plaster  cast  the  median  line  of  the 
vault.  From  the  centres  of  the  canines  to  the  centres  of  the  third 
molars  draw  diagonal  lines,  the  diagonals  of  the  trapezoid.  When  all 
the  teeth  are  absent,  draw  the  two  diagonals  from  the  positions  formerly 
occupied  by  the  canines  to  the  centres  of  the  tuberosities.    (Fig.  365.) 


Fig.  364 


A,  B,  C,  D,  trapezoid  of  the  superior  dental  arch;  G.  centre  of  gravity  of  figure;  A  G  E,  D  G  F, 
gravity  lines,  their  intersections  marking  G.  iBurchard.) 

To  find  the  centre  of  gravity,  draw  from  the  centres  of  both  tuberosi- 
ties lines  to  the  junction  of  the  first  and  second  bicuspids  of  the  opposite 
sides  other  lines,  which  intersect  at  a  point  of  the  median  Hne  G;  this 
point  will  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezoid  and  of  the  palatal 


Fig.  365 


Cast  showing  vacuum-chamber  located.  (Burchard.) 


vault  The  mtersection  of  the  diagonals  will  mark  the  focus  of  the 
small  parabolic  area  to  be  covered  by  the  chamber  piece.  Draw  this 
parabola,  its  apex,  about  as  far  in  front  of  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  diagonals  as  the  centre  of  gravity  is  behind  the  latter  point,  the  angle 
SI  i??!!"  ,  same  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  as  the  apex. 
Should  there  be  a  lack  of  harmony,  of  bilateral  symmetry  of  the  right 
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or  left  side  of  the  arch  outUnes,  make  the  outhnes  of  the  chamber  in 
correspondence." 

There  sliould  be  a  general  correspondence  in  the  size  of  the  vacuum- 
chamber  and  the  palatal  vault  and  its  outUne  should  carefully  follow 
the  general  outline  of  the  alveolar  ridge.  It  is  desirable  as  far  as  pos- 
sible that  the  distal  edge  shall  not  be  laid  down  in  very  soft  tissue,  nor 
should  the  anterior  edges  impinge  forcibly  upon  the  rugae.  Fig.  366 
illustrates  how  the  form  of  the  vacuum-chamber  should  correspond  to 
that  of  the  alveolar  ridge. 

The  vacuum-chamber  should  inclose  within  its  area  any  hard  bony 
elevation  which  may  be  found  along  the  median  line  of  the  vault, 
provided  this  would  not  carry  the  edges  of  the  chamber  too  close  to  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  plate,  or  make  the  chamber  unduly  large. 


Fig.  366 


Casts  with  plate  outline  and  form  of  vacuum-chamber  marked  upon  them. 


Where  a  chamber  is  to  be  used  in  a  mouth  with  a  hard  median  ridge, 
the  form  illustrated  in  Fig.  367,  B,  is  recommended  by  many  practi- 
tioners. The  edges  of  such  a  chamber  are  nearest  to  the  hne  of  least 
movement  of  the  plate,  and  the  hard  median  ridge  is  reUeved. 

In  order  to  be  effective  the  edges  should  be  square  but  not  sharp. 
Unless  there  is  a  positive  contact  between  them  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  air  will  readily  obtain  ingress  into  the  partially  exhausted 
chamber.  On  the  other  hand,they  should  not  be  so  sharp  or  prominent 
as  to  cause  irritation  of  the  membrane  from  pressure.  The  sides  of  the 
chamber  should  extend  in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  tissue  upon  which 

the  edges  rest.  ,        i,-  v. 

The  most  serious  evil  consequences  follow  the  use  of  chambers  which 
are  too  deep  or  too  large.  It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  in  the 
softest  mouths  the  air  chamber  should  be  slightly  deeper  than  thosein 
mouths  with  firm  and  resistant  tissue.    The  vacuum-chamber  for  the 
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soft  mouth  should  not  be  approximately  thicker  than  No.  14  (B  and 
S.  gauge)  while  that  for  a  hard  mouth  should  not  exceed  gauge  20  in 
thickness. 

The  vacuum-chamber  should  be  used  in  all  cases  in  which  the  an- 
terior alveolar  ridge  is  very  soft  without  a  corresponding  softness  of  the 
palatal  vault  and  distal  portions  of  the  ridge.  It  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  very  flat  mouths  of  all  sorts.  It  should  be  used  in  all  tem- 
porary plates  where  the  labial  portion  of  the  plate  is  omitted,  the 
artificial  teeth  resting  directly  upon  the  gum.  It  is  also  of  service  in  the 


retention  of  all  partial  upper  dentures  not  held  in  place  by  means  of 
clasps. 

To  form  the  chamber  in  a  vulcanite  plate  any  vacuum-chamber  form, 
cut  out  of  chamber-metal,  may  be  apphed  to  the  cast.  Chamber-metal 
consists  of  a  sheet  of  lead  with  tin  foil  on  either  side;  thus  it  has  the 
softness  and  pliabihty  of  lead, while  its  surface  is  protected  from  the 
action  of  sulfur  in  vulcanizing  by  the  coating  of  tin.  Having  been 
cut  to  proper  shape  the  form  is  burnished  to  the  surface  of  the  cast  and 
held  in  place  by  three  pins  inserted,  one  at  its  apex  and  one  at  each  of 
its  distal  corners.  In  the  preparation  of  the  cast  as  a  model  for  a  die, 
the  air-chamber  form  is  put  in  of  wax.  The  ordinary  base-plate  wax 
as  supphed  by  the  manufacturers  is  thick  enough  for  the  shallowest 
air-chamber,  while  the  thickest  requires  an  addition  of  about  half  a 
layer.  This  is  pressed  into  place  and  made  to  adhere  by  means  of 
melted  wax.  The  point  of  juncture  of  the  periphery  of  the  vacuum- 
chamber  form  and  the  cast  should  be  so  distinct,  that,  when  the  plate 
is  produced,  this  edge  representing  the  edge  of  the  vacuum-chamber 
will  be  well  defined. 
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THE  RETENTION  OF  FULL  LOWER  DENTURES.  J 

Full  lower  dentures  are  maintained  in  situ  by  their  weight  and  by  ad- 
hesion.y  The  latter  is  not  of  great  value  in  a  majority  of  cases,  but  acts 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all.  The  former  is  the  most  important 
of  the  active  forces  of  retention,  but  as  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  plate  must 
be  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  all  displacing  influences  due  to  faulty 
articulation  and  incorrect  plate  outline.  Lower  plates  are  more  subject 
to  displacement  through  the  movement  of  adjacent  tissues  than  are 
upper  plates,  and  especial  care  should  be  devoted  to  estabUshing 
correct  outUnes  for  them. 

Plate  Outline  for  Full  Lower  Dentures. — In  making  the  plate  out- 
line for  a  full  lower  denture  the  same  general  principle  of  avoidance  of 


Fig  368 


A.    Plate  outline  for  full  lower  cast  with  well  defined  ridge.    B.    Plate  outline  for  full  lower 

cast  with  little  ridge. 

movable  tissue,  as  obtained  in  the  upper  jaw,  is  to  be  followed.  The 
muscular  structures  attached  to  the  mandible  around  the  periphery  of 
the  proposed  plate  are  located  at  a  level  relatively  higher  than  in  the 
upper  jaw.  The  tissues  attached  to  the  labial  and  buccal  surfaces  of 
the  mandible  are  placed  at  a  higher  level  than  those  attached  to  its  lin- 
gual aspect.  The  plate  outUne  should,  therefore,  be  sufficiently  above 
the  point  of  reflection  of  the  mucous  membrane  to  avoid  any  possible 
movement  transmitted  through  this  tissue.  The  muscular  structures 
to  be  avoided  are  the  attachment  of  the  levator  labii  inferioris,  the  de- 
pressor anguli  oris,  the  buccinator,  and  the  muscles  of  the  floor  of  the 
mouth.  The  fr^num  of  the  tongue  must  be  given  full  play,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  avoid  the  plicEe  of  mucous  membrane  around  the  external 
border  of  the  plate,  those  most  commonly  found  existing  opposite  the 
canine  and  bicuspid  teeth.  The  outline  for  a  typical  case  is  shown  in 
Fig.  36S,  A,  while  that  for  a  case  in  which  there  has  been  great  resorp- 
tion of  the  process  is  shown  in  Fig.  368,  B.  ,  ,  , ,  ,  .  .  , 
The  plate  outline  for  the  full  lower  denture  should  be  carefully  tested 
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when  the  bite  is  taken,  by  requesting  the  patient  to  touch  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  with  the  tongue  and  noting  the  impingement  of  the  plate  upon 
the  tissues  on  the  hngual  side  of  the  jaw.  A  stretching  of  the  Hp  and 
cheek  tissues  upward  by  means  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  one  hand, 
the  other  hand  holding  the  plate  in  situ  to  counteract  any  displacing 
force  which  this  may  develop,  will  enable  the  operator  to  judge  of  the  im- 
pingement in  these  regions.  It  is  impossible  in  some  instances  to  en- 
tirely free  the  plate  from  the  influences  of  moving  tissue,  but  the  effort 
should  be  made  to  reduce  this  to  the  minimum. 

Gravity.— The  force  of  gravity  is  of  service  in  the  retention  of  all 
lower  plates,  whether  full  or  partial,  being  the  chief  physical  force  which 
maintains  full  lower  dentures  in  place.  A  recognition  of  the  part  played 
by  it  in  the  maintenance  of  lower  dentures  has  led  to  the  contruction 
of  dentures  characterized  by  considerable  weight  for  very  flat  mouths 
in  which  retention  is  difficult.  This  object  is  effected  in  the  use  of 
so-called  "weighed  rubber"  for  lower  vulcanite  dentures  and  the  use 
of  metallic  dentures  of  all  forms.  Cast  metal  dentures,  cast  metal  base- 
plate with  vulcanite  attachment,  swaged  metal  plates  with  soldered 
teeth  and  with  vulcanite  attachment,  and  continuous-gum  dentures 
all  possess  the  advantage  of  considerable  weight. 

In  the  case  of  a  very  flat  mouth  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  368,  B,  the  use  of 
a  weighted  lower  denture  is  frequently  advisable.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  weighting  of  a  denture  should  not  be  carried  to 
the  pomt  that  it  is  burdensome  to  the  patient.  The  author  has  seen 
a  case  where  extreme  weight  has  so  stimulated  the  absorption  of  the 
bone  that  the  mandible  had  become  very  thin  and  dangerously  liableto 
tracture  i  his  contingency  must,  of  course,  be  avoided.  The  use  of 
weighted  dentures  is  entirely  confined  to  full  cases,  as  partial  lower 
cases  should  receive  sufficient  maintenance  from  the  natural  teeth 

Extension  of  the  Plate.-Occasionally  effort  is  made  to  take  ad^an- 
age  of  the  power  of  the  muscular  structures  of  the  lips,  cheeks  and  tongue 

stated  that  these  structures  in  the  mouths  of  some  patients  are  suscep- 

S^l^rW     r';r  •  "^^^^^^^     ^^^^^  ^P-^       buccal  and 

labiar  surfaces  of  all  upper  dentures,  where  there  are  not  conditions 
contra-indicating  the  practice,  a  rim  which  shall  be  grasped  b/the  Hp 

denturef  "t  ™'  ^^^^^^^^^      ^  lessef  de^gree  in  low  ? 

dentures.  In  some  instances  in  which  the  natural  conditions  of 
he  upper  jaw  are  such  as  to  be  unfavorable  to  firm  plate  retenSon  t 
s  possible  to  extend  this  principle  to  the  point  of  makLg  dec  ded 

tTs°a?isttorr '  ^"f r        ^  P'^*'  ht  obtained 

.vnKH^f  ?  ^.  ^^^""^^  ^^^^^       "se  of  this  measure  in  a  case  of 

ffl  r^— Cvil't  ^V'^^r  theTntire' 

almost  a  plane  surface  Th.  1               '           '^"^  "^°"*b  ^^'^^ 

able  because  all  of  th!l  'P""^'     ^^''^  ^^^^  inadvis- 

was  made  witL  pro  ee^^^^^^^  A  vulcanite  plate 

anterior  margin  Xe  r^  r/  ^  "'"''^  'l^-'?  ^^^'^^  ^^^^^ed  the 

rgin  ot  the  masseter  muscle  and  which  fitted  into  a  depres- 
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sion  in  the  cheek  located  above  the  position  of  the  risorius  muscle.  The 
patient's  cheek  was  somewhat  distended  by  the  appliance,  but  in  the 
course  of  time  a  marked  depression  was  made  in  the  muscular  struc- 
tures of  the  cheek,  and  the  patient  learned  to  maintain  the  dentures 
satisfactorily  in  place. 

In  the  case  of  lower  dentures  it  is  always  advisable  to  so  form  them 
that  they  do  not  encroach  upon  the  space  ordinarily  occupied  by 
the  tongue.    In  a  case  in  which,  by  reason  of  absorption  of  the  upper 
alveolar  process  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  lower  plate,  narrow  from  side 
to  side  in  order  that  the  teeth  may  articulate,  it  is  advisable  to  make 
its  lingual  surface  slightly  concave:  the  tongue  will  not  only  fit  into 
this  space,  but  may,  in  a  measure,  assist  in  maintaining  the  plate^  in 
place  bv  grasping  the  lower  edge  of  the  hngual  surface.    The  extension 
of  the  distal  portion  of  a  lower  plate  lingually  to  produce  a  projection 
which  may  be  grasped  by  the  tongue  has  been  recommended.'  Where 
this  extension  would  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  movement  of  the 
tongue  and  where  in  addition  the  tongue  could  obviously  take  advan- 
tage of  the  extension  for  the  purpose  indicated,  it  may  be  an  advisable 
procedure. 

Spiral  Springs.— Spiral  springs  are  seldom  used  as  a  means  ot  main- 
taining artificial  dentures  in  place  at  the  present  time  because  they  have 
been  largely  succeeded  by  the  other  measures  discussed  m  this  chapter. 
They  are  open  to  the  serious  objection  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  them  clean,  and  they  are  generally  productive  of  an  irritation  of  the 
adjacent  soft  tissues  of  the  cheeks.  There  remain,  however,  a  few  cases 
in  which  other  means  of  retention  are  inapplicable,  and  in  which  spiral 
springs  must  be  used.  These  are  chiefly  cases  in  which  through  disease 
or  surgical  operations  the  form  of  the  jaw  is  so  altered  that  any  sort  of 
adhesion  is  impossible.  There  are  also  a  few  cases  of  extremely  flat 
mouths  or  greatly  contracted  jaws  in  which  the  use  of  spiral  springs  is 

""^Threarliest  springs  were  of  whalebone,  which  were  followed  by 
those  of  steel,  and  finally  they  were  made  of  gold.    La  Forge  de-sed 
the  coiled  spring  which  is  the  most  desirable  type  for  use.    Care  shou  d 
betaken  that  their  point  of  attachmentiscorrectlylocatedortheyw.il 
have  a  tendency,when  the  mouth  is  open,  to  displace  the  ^-^-^J^J2 
their  base  or  even  to  protrude  them  through   he  hps.    These  points 
must  be  ascertained  by  trial,  the  usual  point  in  the  upper  jaw  being 
opposite  the  second  bicuspid  and  in  the  ower  pw  between  he 
molar  and  the  second  bicuspid.  These  points  of  f .^^^^ 
at  least  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  apart  m  a  vertical  direction,  ihe 
trCsloM  be' two  inches  long.    The  detail  of  the  cons^uction  of 
the  spiral  springs  and  their  attachment  is  given  m  Chapter  Xi\  . 


1  The  Dental  Cosmos.  Vol.  xxxviii.  p. 
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THE  RETENTION  OF  PARTIAL  DENTURES. 

Partial  upper  plate  dentures  are  maintained  in  place  by  adhesion, 
hy  -atmospheric  pressure,  and  by  clasps. 

Adhesion  is  of  service  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  cases,  but  it 
cannot  alone  be  depended  upon:  its  chief  utility  is  in  conjunction  with 
atmospheric  pressure.  It  is  manifest  that  in  partial  cases  the  easy  access 
to  the  palatal  surface  of  the  plate  which  the  spaces  about  the  natural 
teeth  afford  to  the  air,  makes  adhesion  a  less  effective  means  of  retention 
than  in  full  cases.    When  the  plate  is  held  in  place  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  by  atmospheric  pressure  through  a  vacuum-cavity  or  by 
clasps,  adhesion  between  the  plate  and  the  membrane  supplements 
the  other  retentive  means.  In  most  partial  upper  cases,  therefore,  where 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  position  of  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
plate,  the  contact  of  this  is  to  be  accentuated  by  scraping  the  cast  as  in 
full  upper  dentures.   This,  of  course,  has  to  be  done  advisedly  and  only 
in  those  instances  in  which  the  margin  rests  upon  comparatively  soft 
tissue- 
Contact  of  the  plate  with  the  natural  teeth  just  above  their  gingivae 
serves  to  stay  it  and  maintain  it  in  place  under  the  stress  of  mastication. 
The  contact  serves  to  prevent  the  pinching  of  the  membrane  between 
the  edges  of  the  plate  and  the  teeth,  where  they  do  not  abut,  and  in  all 
instances  the  edges  of  the  plate  should  lightly  touch  the  teeth,  except  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  insertion  and  removal  of  a  plate  thus  made 
would  be  prevented  because  of  the  contours  or  inclination  of  some  of 
the  teeth;  in  such  instances  the  plate  must  be  cut  away  to  permit  its 
easy  placement.    Advantage  is  taken  of  the  bracing  or  staying  effect  of 
natural  teeth  in  the  use  of  half-clasps  or  stays  attached'  to  the  plate 
and  placed  to  grasp  the  tooth  or  teeth  in  such  a  way  as  to  resist  the  dis- 
placing force. 

Atmospheric  pressure  is  to  be  preferred  in  most  cases  as  the  means  of 
retention  of  partial  upper  dentures.  Exception  to  this  occurs  when  the 
configuration  of  the  vault  and  the  consistence  of  the  tissues  is  unfavor- 
able to  this  means,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  its  use  would  unduly 
extend  s  plate  carrying  only  a  few  teeth.  In  some  cases,  as  of  those 
supplying  the  posterior  teeth, it  is  the  only  available  means  of  retention. 
Where  it  is  to  be  employed,  the  vacuum-chamber  is  to  be  located  and 
shaped  m  accordance  with  principles  already  outlined  for  full  dentures 

Plate  OutUne  for  Partial  Upper  Dentures.— In  marking  the  outline 
for  a  partial  upper  case  it  is  advisable  to  draw  it  so  that  the  edge  of  the 
future  plate  is  just  in  contact  with  the  cervical  margins  of  the  teeth 
ieeth  which  are  to  be  clasped  must,  of  course,  have  sufficient  room  about 
them  for  the  placing  of  the  clasp.  Single  isolated  teeth  in  the  distal  part 
of  the  mouth  are  to  be  included  in  the  plate  outline,  its  buccal  edge 
being  made  continuous,  and  the  plate  carried  around  them,  unless,  as 
tr     V""^!?^!'  ^^"^^  ^^"^^  the  plate  to  extend  too 

of  the  m    th  P^^t 
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At  the  site  of  the  artificial  teeth  when  they  are  to  rest  upon  the  gum 
as  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth,  in  cases  where  little  absorption  has 
occurred,  the  plate  is  only  to  extend  up  to  the  tooth  and  not  under  it, 
except  in  partial  metal  plates  where  a  tongue  of  the  plate  should  underly 
one-half  of  the  portion  of  the  tooth  in  relation  with  the  process  as  de- 
scribed in  Chapter  XIV.  In  the  distal  part  of  the  mouth  where  the 
teeth  are  not  so  visible  in  the  movements  of  the  lips,  the  plate  should 
extend  up  as  high  on  the  outside  of  the  process  as  the  movable  tis- 
sues will  permit,  the  same  principles  obtaining  as  for  full  dentures.  It 
is  usual,  when  the  teeth  back  of  the  canine  are  to  be  supplied,  to  per- 
mit the  first  bicuspid  to  rest  upon  the  gum,  the  buccal  margin  of  the 
plate  ascending  from  the  second  bicuspid. 

The  location  of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  plate,  which  determines 
its  size,  is  to  be  settled  by  the  number  of  the  teeth  it  is  to  carry,  and  by 
the  locations  of  the  remaining  natural  teeth.  If  the  plate  is  to  be  re- 
tained by  atmospheric  pressure,  the  posterior  margin  must  be  laid  down 
in  comparatively  soft  tissue,  and  the  plate  must  be  large  enough  to 
admit  of  properly  placing  the  vacuum-chamber.  If  clasps  are  the 
retentive  device,  the  plate  area  may  be  markedly  decreased,  and  tl'.e 
reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  XIV.  for  a  discussion  of  this  feature. 

Plate  Outline  for  Partial  Lower  Dentures.— For  partial  lower  plates 
the  margin  of  the  denture  is  to  be  determined  according  to  the  following 
method :  the  plate  should  rest  upon  the  remaining  natural  teeth  for 
the  maintenance  and  slight  additional  support  which  is  thereby  gamed. 

Fig.  369. 


Diaerani  illustrating  addition  to  lower  cast. 


The  plate  outline  is  to  be  marked  half  way  up  their  lingual  surfaces, 
the  remainder  of  the  periphery  of  the  plate  being  determined  as  for 
full  dentures,  by  the  location  of  the  movable  tissue.  A  single  iso- 
lated tooth  perpendicular  to  the  ridge  is  to  be  included  in  the  plate 
outline,  the  buccal  margins  being  continuous  and  an  opening  made 
in  the  plate  to  receive  the  tooth.  „  ,     ,    ,  „    ,  , 

The  high  attachment  of  the  tissue  of  the  cheeks  upon  the  buccal  sur- 
face of  the  mandible  makes  it  usually  necessary  to  have  the  buccal 
marein  of  the  plate  relieved  at  this  point.  Experience  has  demon- 
strated that  this  edge  of  a  plate  made  upon  an  unaltered  cast  has  a 
tendency  to  bury  itself  in  the  tissue.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  in  many 
full  lower  cases  'and  in  all  partial  lower  cases  to  make  an  addition  .o  the 
cast  along  this  line  as  represented  in  Fig  369.  ,     ,  .  i 

Where  the  summit  of  the  alveolar  ridge  is  represented  as  being  sharp 
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ami  thin,  it  is  advisable  to  relieve  the  plate  somewhat  at  this  point  by 
making  an  addition  to  the  cast.  This  permits  the  plate  to  have  its 
point  of  bearing  on  the  sides  of  the  ridge  instead  of  upon  its  summit. 
Fig.  369  illustrates  the  manner  of  making  this  alteration. 


CLASPS. 


"Clasps^  are  metallic  bands  partially  encircling  the  crowns  of  natural 
teeth,  and  serving  as  a  means  for  the  retention  of  artificial  dentures. 
The  employment  of  the  device  is  prompted  by  necessity,  and  not  by 
choice.  In  upper  plates  they  are  employed  where  the  vacuum-chamber 
is  found  to  be  insufficient  to  retain  a  denture  in  position,  where  the 
configuration  of  the  vault  renders  the. chamber  inapplicable,  or  where 
the  positions  of  the  replaced  teeth  render  the  covering  of  the  vault  with 
a  large  plate  unwarrantable.  They  are  attached  to  partial  lower  den- 
tures to  prevent  displacement  by  the  movements  of  the  tongue,  cheeks, 
and  hps,  and  by  the  forces  to  which  these  pieces  are  subjected  durincr 
mastication. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  employment  of  clasps  is  an  increased 
stability  of  the  piece,  the  disadvantage  is,  if  worn  long  enough,  thev 
eventually  cause  the  loss  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth  clasped,  throuo-h 
chemical  solution,  and  mechanical  abrasion.  The  food-deposits  benealh 
and  about  the  claspare  the  seat  of  lactic  fermentation,  so  that  a  gradual 
solution  of  the  crown  by  lactic  acid  occurs,  if  the  clasps  are  not  kept 
m  an  aseptic  condition. 

Not  infrequently  the  teeth  are  so  mechanically  strained  by  the  force 
of  mastication  transmitted  through  the  clasps,  that  the  retentive  appa- 
ratus of  the  teeth  succumbs  and  the  teeth  are  dislodged.  The  latter  is 

^^Ut.?  rr"!i,'''f'^'^''^^^^"  «f  ^  artificial 

substitute  for  the  latter  may  be  provided  and  serve  for  clasping,  but 
loosened  teeth  are  the  bete  noir  of  dentistry.  This  danger  is  les°sened 
by  accuracy  of  adaptation  of  the  plate,  and  by  having  the  clasps  of 
sufficient  elasticity  to  yield  to  stress  and  diminish  the%train  on  the 

Clasps  properly  adapted  serve  but  to  stay  a  plate,  not  to  support  it 

tTstues"'?he  ctns'  "-^-^  P—  uponX  sofi 

violation  nft^    P  -  ^^J""'*  preventing  displacement.  The 

In  selecting  teeth  to  be  clasped,  where  a  selection  is  possible  thev 

f  hf tit^:fThet^r^-T.1  P-^-*-"  and  condS 

oi  me  Tissues  ot  the  teeth,  and  the  surrounding  parts." 

^  Burohard:    American  Text-Book  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry.  Second  Edition. 
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THE  SELECTION,  ARRANGEMENT,  AND  ARTICULATION  OF  ARTIFICIAL 

TEETH. 

By  Charles  R.  Turx\er,  D.D.S.,M.D. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  objects  of  artificial  dentures 
are  the  restoration  of  the  impaired  functions  and  the  altered  facial  ap- 
pearance which  have  ensued  from  the  loss  of  the  natural  teeth.  Artificial 
dentures  should  restore  any  lost  parts  of  the  mechanism  concerned  in 
the  preparation  of  food  for  subsequent  stages  in  its  digestion,  or  should 
establish  a  satisfactory  means  for  the  execution  of  this  function.  If 
the  normal  voice  and  articulate  speech  have  been  impaired  by  the  loss 
of  the  teeth,  the  dentures  should  restore  these  by  providing  a  substitute 
for  the  lost  tissues  concerned  in  the  sound  production,  and  they  should 
impose  no  impediment  to  the  proper  exercise  of  these  functions.  They 
should  restore  the  lost  portions  of  the  apparatus  by  which  the  expressive 
movements  of  the  face  are  produced,  and  not  interfere  with  the  normal 
operation  of  these  activities;  and  finally,  they  should  restore  the  facial 
contours  and  the  fixed  expression  of  the  face,  and  provide  such  sub- 
stitutes for  the  missing  tissues  in  those  portions  of  the  mouth  which  are 
exposed  to  view  in  laughter  or  speech,  as  shall  be  in  harmony  and  accord 
with  the  other  features  of  the  face.    In  addition,  they  must  be  con- 
structed with  the  view  of  utilizing  to  the  best  advantage  the  materials 
at  command,and  in  consonance  with  such  sound  mechanical  prmciples 
as  will  insure  the  eflRciency  of  the  appliance. 

To  design  a  denture  which  shall  successfully  meet  these  requirements 
demands  an  acquaintance  with  the  normal  operation  of  the  impaired 
functions,  a  recognition  of  the  alterations  which  have  been  produced 
by  the  loss  of  the  teeth,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  materials  and  principles 
which  may  be  best  adapted  for  the  restoration  of  these  functions. 
Furthermore,  the  placing  of  an  artificial  denture  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
rational  therapeutic  measure,  in  which  the  requirements  of  each  in- 
dividual case  are  recognized,  and  the  appHance  designed  and  constructed 
to  meet  the  indications  thereof.  re  •  i 

Here  follows  a  tabulated  list  of  the  ends  to  be  subserved  by  artifacial 
dentures,  together  with  the  factors  concerned  with  promoting  these 

ends.  ,    ^  ,. 

1  (  \.  Physical  means  of  retention. 

■  '  A.  Stability  of  the  plate.  ]  2.  Correct  plate  outline 

^  3.  Correct  articulation  of  teeth. 


I.  Food  preparation 


B.  Functional  efficiency  j  1-  Form. 

of  the  teeth.  i  2.  Arrangement. 


C.  Mechanical  efficiency  J 
of  plate  and  teeth 


f  1.  Strength  of  teeth. 

2.  Strength  of  base-plate. 

3.  Correct  relation  of  teeth 
to  base-plate  to  resist 

stress. 
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II.  Voice  and 


speech,  -j 


III.  Expressive 

movements 
of  face. 


IV.  Facial 

expression. 


A.  Form,  position  and  arrangement  of  teeth. 

B.  Form  and  lingual  contoursof  plate. 

A.  Positions  of  the  teeth. 

B.  Form  and  labial  contours  of  the  plate. 

C.  Relation  established  between  the  jaws. 


B 


Facial  con- 
tours. 


Teeth  as  fea- 
tures of  the ' 
face. 


- 1.  Lips. 

2.  Cheeks. 

3.  Relation  be 
tween  jaws . 

"l.  Color. 

2.  Form. 

3.  Relative  positions 

4.  Gums. 


a.  Positions  of  teeth. 

b.  Buccal  and  labial 
contours  of  the 
plate. 


These  factors  will  be  discussed  in  detail  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
principles  underlying  their  correct  adaptation  to  the  individual  case. 
They  will,  however,  be  considered  under  headings  somewhat  different 
from  the  above,  since  many  of  these  factors  are  concerned  with  both 
the  utihtarian  and  cosmetic  purposes  of  the  plate,  and  besides  avoid- 
ing unnecessary  repetition,  the  method  selected  seems  to  afford  the 
simplest  means  of  elucidating  the  subject. 


Fig.  370. 


Casts  arranged  upon  the  Gritman  articulator  preparatory  to  mounting  the  teeth. 

The  design  of  artificial  dentures  to  effect  the  various  purposes  above 
outlined,  mcludes  the  selection,  arrangement,  and  articuktion  of  the 
eeth,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  plate  form  and  contours.  The 
technique  of  denture  construction  using  the  various  bases  will  be  de- 
scribed in  succeeding  chapters. 

Many  of  the  data  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  process  have  been  ob- 

t^tlhe  cTs  s  ^^^^  it  -  -PPOsed 

ha  the  bite  nl  """^-'f^  P^'^P^^''^'  "P^"       articulator,  and 

that  the  bite-plates  have  been  laid  aside  for  reference.    (Fig.  370.) 
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THE  SELECTION  OF  ARTIFICIAL  TEETH. 

Suitable  artificial  teeth  for  use  in  tlie  vast  majority  of  cases  which 
the  prosthetist  is  called  upon  to  treat  may  be  obtained  by  a  judicious 
selection  from  the  stock  of  the  manufacturers,  which  it  has  been  said 
in  Chapter  III.,  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  meet  most  of  the  needs 
of  the  present  day.  The  teeth  selected  will,  in  most  instances,  require 
some  modification  on  the  part  of  the  dentist  to  fit  them  for  the  case 
in  hand.  Details  of  these  procedures  will  be  discussed  subsequently 
in  this  chapter,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  the  alterations  in 
the  teeth  are  with  a  view  of  adapting  them  to  meet  the  peculiarities  of 
the  individual  case. 

The  considerations  which  determine  the  choice  in  the  selection  of 
artificial  teeth  for  a  given  case  are,  first,  anatomical :  that  they  shall 
have  the  appearance  required  of  substitutes  for  the  natural  teeth,  and 
the  form  demanded  by  their  proposed  functional  activities ;  and  secondly, 
mechanical :  that  they  may  be  adapted  to  the  base  upon  which  they 
are  to  be  mounted,  and  satisfy  such  other  mechanical  demands  as  are 
incident  to  the  shape  and  relation  of  the  jaws  in  the  individual  case. 

The  physical  characters  of  the  teeth  relating  to  their  appearance  are 
determined  in  edentulous  cases  by  the  consideration  of  temperament. 
This  requires  a  diagnosis  of  the  predominating  temperamental  type  or 
combination  of  types  existent  in  the  individual.  A  careful  study  of 
the  physical  attributes  associated  with  the  basal  temperamental  types 
and  of  their  combinations  in  the  excellent  tables  of  Dr.  A.H.Thomp- 
son, is  urged  upon  the  student,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
details  of  the  physical  characters  of  these  types  is  necessary.  In  gen- 
eral it  may  be  said  that,  in  the  matter  of  color  of  the  artificial  teeth,  the 
complexion  of  the  individual  and  the  coloring  of  other  pigmented 
tissues  of  the  body,  are  the  guides  which  may  be  most  safely  used,  and 
that,  as  for  the  dimensional  characteristics  of  the  teeth,  the  general 
physique  and,  in  particular,  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  head  and 
face,  are  of  best  service  for  their  determination.  In  addition  to  this, 
something  more  will  be  needed  in  the  way  of  an  appreciation  of  form 
and  color,  which  will  enable  the  dentist  to  produce  a  harmonious  result. 
The  existence  of  this  harmony  in  nature,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  basis 
upon  which  the  restorations  are  made.  This  harmony  is  not,  how- 
ever, universal,  for  there  are  occasional  exceptions  to  the  principles 
which  have  long  been  established.  There  are  people  who  have  teeth 
apparentlv  too  small  and  of  a  color  too  light,  but  they  are  always  the 
exception]!  and  for  this  reason,  attract  an  attention,  which  it  is  desired 
the  patient  with  the  prosthetic  appUance  shall  avoid. 

From  a  cosmetic  standpoint  the  end  to  be  aimed  at  first  is  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  individual.  This  is 
not  always  possible,  because  the  data  which  are  at  hand  are  at  best 
not  sufficiently  complete.  Nor  is  it  in  every  case  advisable,  even  if  it 
were  possible,  for  instances  occur  in  which  the  exact  reproduction  ot 
the  conditions  which  existed  before  the  loss  of  the  teeth  would  require 
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the  imitation  of  a  disfiguring  defect  .  In  such  cases  it  may  be  said 
that  the  reproduction  of  a  condition  known  to  exist  before  the  teeth 
there  lost,  which  condition  amounted  to  a  deformity,  was  in  poor 
waste,  or  was  greatly  lacking  in  tBsthetic  effect,  is  only  justifiable  when 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  perpetuating  it  as  a  means  for  preserving 
physical  identity. 

i.  The  Size  and  Form  of  the  Teeth. — In  the  selection  of  teeth  for  an 
edentulous  case,  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  size  and  shape  of  the  lost 
natural  teeth  for  which  substitutes  are  required.  This  is  seldom  pos- 
sible, except  in  the  few  cases  in  which  the  prosthetist  has  extracted 
the  natural  organs,  in  which  event  they  should  be  carefully  preserved 
for  guidance  in  the  selection  of  the  artificial  teeth.  In  general  other 
means  must  be  used  for  determining  the  size  and  shape  of  the  artifi- 
cial teeth. 

Fig.  371 


Full  upper  cast,  showing  the  trial  of  artificial  teeth  of  proper  size  with  second  molar  reaching 
center  of  the  maxillary  tuberosity. 

Because  of  the  absorption  of  the  alveolar  process  and  the  consequent 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  maxilla,  but  twenty-eight  teeth  are  used 
for  full  artificial  dentures,  the  third  molars  being  omitted.    If  the  full 
complement  of  teeth  were  used,  they  would  either  be  too  small,  or  if  of 
proper  size,  could  not  be  correctly  arranged  in  relation  to  the  process 
ihe  data  which  indicate  the  combined  width  of  the  teeth  must  be  ob- 
tained from  the  casts  of  the  mouth.    When  placed  in  trial  upon  the 
upper  cast  in  that  relation  to  the  alveolar  ridge  which  it  is  proposed 
they  shall  occupy  with  the  centrals  on  either  side  of  the  median  fine 
he  dista  side  of  the  second  molar  should  rest  upon  the  centre  of 
the  maxillary  tuberosity     (Fig.  371.)    In  cases  of  extreme  absorption 
ot  the  alveolar  ridge,  the  cast  alone  does  not  furnish  all  the  desired 

he°reth' hv  fl!"  •  «f  tl^^  width  of 

the  teeth  by  their  relation  to  the  length  of  the  upper  alveolar  ridge 
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As  obtained  in  full  sets  from  the  manufacturers, the  sizes  of  the  in- 
dividual teeth  of  a  series  are  intended  to  be  correctly  proportioned. 
The  "fronts,"  or  six  anterior  teeth,  and  the  "backs"  are  matched  to 
have  the  same  general  proportion  and  may  be  fairly  trusted  for  this. 
Cases  sometimes  present,  however,  for  which  the  size  of  the  "backs" 
may  be  increased  to  advantage,  because  the  canine  of  the  series  comes 
only  to  about  the  position  of  the  canine  eminence,  while  the  backs  do  not 
reach  the  tuberosity.  Minor  differences  in  the  proportion  of  the  back 
teeth  met  with  in  the  natural  series  need  not  be  imitated.  Variations 
in  the  proportionate  size  of  the  six  anterior  teeth  may,  however,  be  imi- 
tated to  great  advantage,  and  the  selection  of  larger  centrals  or  canines 
for  use  in  appropriate  cases  will  often  be  attended  with  happy  results. 
This  will  be  mentioned  later. 

Having  decided  upon  the  proper  width  for  the  upper  teeth,  their 
length  is  next  to  be  determined,  and  this  is  largely  decided  by  the  tem- 
peramental indications  of  the  patient,  together  with  a  purely  physical 
factor,  namely,  the  position  of  the  high  lip  line.    This  latter  landmark, 
it  will  be  remembered,  indicates  the  highest  point  to  which  the  lip  is  ele- 
vated in  smiling  and  laughter,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  portion 
of  the  artificial  denture  which  is  displayed  by  these  acts  represented  by 
teeth,  unless  this  would  make  them  too  long.    However,  the  correct 
proportion   between  the   length  of  the   teeth  and   their  already 
determined  width  must  be  preserved  to  accord  with  the  predom- 
inating temperamental   indication  of  the  patient,  and  in  no  case 
should  this  consideration  be  sacrificed.    The  mobility  of  the  upper  lip 
varies  in  individuals  and  in  some  it  may  be  elevated  so  high  as  to  dis- 
play a  good  deal  of  the  adjoining  gum  and  process.    Therefore,  this 
space  cannot  always  be  filled  in  with  the  artificial  teeth,  and  in 
cases  of  a  very  high  lip  line,  the  use  of  gum-section  teeth  is  sometimes 
justifiable.    This  will  also  be  discussed  later.    The  distance  between 
the  high  lip  line  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  bite-plate  which  corresponds 
to  the  proposed  position  of  the  cutting  edges  of  the  anterior  teeth,  should 
be  the  trial  length  of  the  artificial  teeth,  the  correct  proportioning  ot 
this  length  to  the  width  in  accordance  with  the  temperamental  in- 
dication of  the  patient  should  be  the  final  deciding  factor  as  to  this 

"^'TheTeneral  form  of  the  teeth  is,  of  course,  determined  by  their  width 
and  length,  but  their  appearance  is  also  affected  by  the  character  of 
their  outHne  and  their  surface.  These  are  matters  which  are  wholly 
determined  by  temperamental  indications  for  a  tabulated  list  of  which 
the  reader  is  referred  to  pages  297-300,  m  Chapter  V.  Except  m 
rare  instances  in  which  mechanical  advantage  is  obtained  by  a  differ- 
ent form  of  tooth,  as  of  those  of  protruding  jaws  the  surface  contours 
and  outlines  of  the  teeth  should  correspond  with  the  temperamental 
indications  of  the  patient.  The  rounded  form  of  the  sanguine  temper- 
ament should  be  used  for  that  temperament,  while  the  flat  faced 
Tgular  tooth  with  constricted  neck  should  be  used  for  the  nervous 
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(see  Fig.  372).  The  manufacturers  supply  a  sufficient  variety  of  molds 
for  satisfactory  selection,  but  they  also  provide  teeth  made  of  the  shade 
of  one  temperament  and  of  the  characteristic  color  of  another.  These 
are  made  largely  for  commercial  reasons  to  supply  a  demand  which 
arises  without  a  just  appreciation  of  the  harmony  desirable  in  such 
matters  and  their  use  should  be  avoided. 

2.  The  Color  of  the  Teeth. — The  most  difficult  physical  characteristic 
of  the  artificial  teeth  to  determine  is  their  color.  In  edentulous  cases 
as  has  already  been  indicated,  this  must  be  selected  upon  a  judgment 
based  upon  other  physical  characteristics  of  the  patient.  A  few  remarks 
upon  the  color  of  the  natural  teeth  may  not  be  out  of  place. 


Fig.  372 


f?rr?f  •^"^ 


Four  basal  temperamental  types  of  artificial  teeth. 

The  color  of  teeth  is,  in  general,  due  to  two  things — the  intrinsic  color 
of  the  enamel  and  dentine,  and  their  proportion  and  distribution  in  a 
given  tooth.  The  intrinsic  color  of  the  enamel  and  dentine  is  in  accord 
with  that  of  the  other  pigmented  tissues  of  the  body.  It  harmonizes 
with  the  color  of  the  hair,  the  eyes,  and  in  particular  with  the  color  of 
the  skin.  This  latter  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  determining  the 
color  of  teeth.  Ivy^  has  said  that  the  complexion  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  deciding  the  color  of  artificial  teeth.  Joseph  Head^  has 
stated  his  belief  that  the  fundamental  color  of  the  skin  over  parts  of 
the  body  protected  from  the  sun,  and  that  of  the  teeth  is  the  same, 
and  that  if  the  pink  element  in  the  former  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
blood  were  removed  by  pressure  upon  the  part,  the  color  of  the  skin  thus 
observed  should  be  the  fundamental  color  of  the  artificial  teeth.  The 
author  is  not  wholly  prepared  to  accept  this  view,  but  has  observed 
instances  in  which  it  was  fairly  accurate. 

The  state  of  organization  of  the  teeth  has  been  supposed  to  partly 
account  for  the  color.    It  is  certain  that  the  greater  translucency  of 


*  American  System  of  Dentistry.  Vol.  ii.,  p.  1034. 
'  In  private  conversation. 
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the  enamel  in  the  nervous  temperament  is  a  result  of  its  high  state  of 
organization,  antl  accounts  in  part  for  the  blue  cutting  edge  character- 
istic of  these  teeth,  while  the  opaque  enamel  of  the  teeth  of  the  lym- 
phatic temperament  is  commonly  observed  to  be  of  poorer  structure. 

The  proportion  between  the  enamel  and  dentine  also  is  related  to  the 
color  of  the  teeth.  In  the  typical  lymphatic  teeth,  fo  instance,  the 
opacity  of  the  enamel  and  the  fact  that  it  is  generously  backed  up  with 
dentine  partly  account  for  their  color,  while  in  the  thin  teeth  of  the 
nervous  temperament,  the  enamel  plates  at  the  cutting  edges  of  the 
incisors  enclose  little  or  no  dentine,  permit  the  light  to  be  carried 
through,  and  appear  blue  at  this  point.  Furthermore,  the  commonly 
observed  yellow  color  at  the  neck  of  incisor  teeth  is  due  to  the  thin- 
ness of  the  enamel  which  permits  the  yellow  color  characteristic  of 
dentine  to  show  through. 

As  age  advances  there  is  a  deepening  in  the  shade  of  the  tooth  which 
is  due  to  a  molecular  change  in  its  tissues,  and  teeth  are  a  shade  or  so 
darker  in  middle  or  late  life  than  they  were  in  early  years. 

The  fact  has  been  brought  out  by  E.  A.  Royce'  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  a  large  number  of  natural  teeth  that  the  individual  members 
of  any  given  natural  set  vary  much  in  shade.  He  says,  "In  our  study  of 
this  subject  we  must  have  some  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  shade 
of  each  tooth,  and  for  this  standard  the  upper  central  incisors  of  the 
denture  under  consideration  were  always  taken.  Some  means  being 
necessary  to  convey  to  you  the  different  shades  of  the  teeth  in  the 
mouth,  I  selected  0,  or  zero,  to  represent  the  shade  of  the  central  in- 
cisors, using  numerals  to  express  the  other  shades — the  higher  the 
numeral  the  darker  being  the  shade."  *  *  "The  upper  central  incisors 
are  the  lightest,  the  laterals  are  darker,  and  the  canines  are  darker  still. 
The  first  bicuspids  are  generally  lighter  than  the  canines,  and  the  sec- 
ond bicuspids  lighter  than  the  first._  The  first  molars  generally  vary 
but  a  shade  or  so  from  the  second  bicuspids." 

The  general  color  of  the  artificial  teeth  should  be  selected  to  accord 
with  the  temperamental  indication  of  the  patient  according  to  the 
tables  on  pages  297-300.  This  should  be  modified  in  shade  by  the  age 
of  the  patient,  an  individual  past  middle  life  requiring  teeth  usually  as 
much  as  two  shades  (of  the  manufacturer's  shade-guide)  darker  than 
at  an  early  jperiod  in  life.  For  reasons  of  convenience  the  shade  of 
the  teeth  should  be  selected  at  the  time  the  bite  is  taken.  The  trial 
shade  should  be  actually  tested  under  the  lips,  because,  from  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  latter,  the  teeth  will  appear  lighter  in  the  mouth.  The  same 
shade-guide  used  in  the  patient's  mouth  should  be  used,  if  possible  at 
the  dental  depot,  because  there  are  many  sHght  variations  m  teeth  said  to 
be  of  the  same  commercial  shade  which  are  due  to  details  of  molding  and 
burning,  and  these  differences  exist  in  the  sample  teeth  of  the  shade-guide. 

A  happy  effect  may  usually  be  produced  by  the  selection  of  the  an- 
terior teeth  from  difi^erent  sets,  thus  breaking  up  the  unnatural  unitorm- 

i  The  Dental  Review  ,  Vol.  xv.,  pp.  301  and  934 
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ity  in  color  observed  in  the  stock  sets.  Slightly  darker  canines  usually 
give  a  very  natural  effect  to  the  teeth,  and  frequently  the  use  of  slightly 
bluer  lateral  incisors,  and  bluer  bicuspids  will  add  to  this.  The  differ- 
ent shades  recommended  by  Royce  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
oil  stains,  as  described  on  page  227. 

We  next  come  to  discuss  the  selection  of  teeth  in  order  that  they  may 
fulfill  the  mechanical  requirements  imposed  by  the  base  used,  the  re- 
lation of  the  jaws,  and  the  amount  of  absorption  of  the  process. 

3.  The  Base. — Artificial  teeth  are  constructed  with  a  means  of  attach- 
ment and  a  general  form  suitable  to  the  base  upon  which  they  are  to  be 
mounted.  Vulcanite  and  celluloid  teeth  are  similar  and  may  be  used 
interchangeably  upon  the  two  bases.    Plate  teeth  are  suitable  for 


Fig.  373. 


,  ^^^^ 


A  Diagram  showing  the  ideal  relation  of  an  artificial  incisor  to  the  alveolar  process.    B  Diagram 
showing  the  ideal  relation  of  an  artificial  molar  to  the  alveolar  process. 

crown  and  bridge  or  metal  plate  work.  In  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent they  are  used  to  some  extent  for  vulcanite  work,  for  which  purpose 
they  are  made  with  long  pins  which  are  bent  into  a  hook  for  attachment 
to  the  base.  For  cast  dentures,  where  the  metal  is  cast  directly  about 
the  teeth,  vulcanite  teeth  are  used  and  they  are  occasionally  useful  in 
continuous-gum  dentures  (See  Chapter  XVI.),  although  the  teeth  made 
especially  for  this  work  are  the  usual  indication. 

4.  The  Amount  of  Absorption  of  the  Alveolar  Process  and  the  Distance 
Between  Jaws  and  their  Relation.— In  the  mounting  of  the  artificial  teeth, 
other  thmgs  bemg  equal,  it  is  desirable  to  have  their  occlusal  ends 
occupy  the  position  with  relation  to  the  alveolar  ridge  which  was  char- 
acteristic of  their  natural  predecessors.  The  incisors,  canines,  bicus- 
pids and  molars  would  be  placed,  therefore,  over  the  alveolar  ridge 
in  the  upper  jaw,  and  slightly  to  its  buccal  and  labial  sides.  (Fig! 
V  1    ,  u-  ,  j^^'  the  incisors  and  canines  would  be  slightly 

orn,^'  V^f  ^"^"^         "^S"'  ^^"^        ^^"e  «f  teeth  then 

crosses  the  ndge  the  last  molars  being  somewhat  to  the  lingual  side 

DOS  iJe  W  ■  ^V:/''^'  method  of  placing  is  by  no  mean?  always 
lat  on  of  th.  %l  absorption  of  the  process  and  the  re- 

a  ion  o  the  jaws.  The  proper  placing  of  the  teeth  will  be  discussed 
later  in  this  chapter,  but  inasmuch  as  they  may  be  selected  of  su  h  orm 
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as  to  greatly  facilitate  this,  the  mechanical  demands  upon  them  must 
be  known  at  the  time  they  are  selected,  and  the  choice  made  to  fur- 
ther this  end.  There  are  also  mechanical  requirements  incident  to 
the  strain  upon  the  tooth  in  use,  which  may  be  furthered  by  judicious 
selection. 

The  labial  surface  of  the  fronts  and  the  buccal  and  occlusal  surfaces 
of  the  backs  are  fashioned  to  meet  anatomical  demands;  other  portions 
of  the  teeth  are  designed,  as  was  seen  in  Chapter  III.,  to  meet  the  mechan- 
ical demands  above  referred  to.  As  plain  rubber  teeth  are  the  ones  in 
which  this  provision  is  best  brought  out,  they  will  be  used  to  illustrate 
the  principles. 

The  anterior  teeth  have  the  headed  pin  which  affords  attachment  to 
the  base-plate,  a  pin  guard,  which  makes  the  division  between  "the  bite" 
and  the  "shut," and  also  what  is  technically  called  "the  ridge  lap." 


Fig.  374 


Diagrammatic  drawing  showing  section  through  upper  cast  and  lower  bite-plate,  with  artifi- 
cial incisors  properly  fiUing  in  the  space.  The  dotted  Une  indicates  the  contour  of  the  upper 
bite-plate. 

Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  desirable  in  full  sets  to  have  the  pins 
near  the  alveolar  ridge.  The  "ridge  lap"  is  intended  to  be  in  relation 
with  the  alveolar  ridge,  and  "the  bite"  makes  up  the  other  part  of 
the  length  of  the  tooth.  Long  bite  teeth,  it  must  be  remembered,  ase 
not  the%trongest  type  of  teeth  because  of  the  leverage  upon  them,  the 
pin  being  the  fulcrum,  the  length  of  "the  bite"  part  of  the  tooth  repre- 
senting the  power  arm.  Long  bite  teeth  are,  therefore,  not  recommended 
for  use  in  cases  demanding  great  strength  in  which  other  types  will 
answer  the  requirement.  In  most  full  cases,  however,  they  may  be  used 
with  reasonable  assurance  of  sufficient  strength. 

The  upper  bite-plate  having  been  removed,  the  space  between  the  an- 
terior edge  of  the  lower  bite-plate  and  the  alveolar  ridge  is  to  be  filled 
in  with  "the  bite"  of  the  teeth  selected,  the  remainder  of  the  length  of 
the  tooth  has  to  be  made  up  in  ridge  lap.  (Fig.  374.)  Thus  when  there 
has  been  little  absorption  of  the  process  and  the  jaws  are  some  distance 
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apart,  the  teeth  may  rest  almost  upon  the  ridge,  and  a  tooth  with  a 
short  ridge  lap  is  selected.  (Fig.  375.)  Where  the  jaws  are  close  to- 
gether, however,  a  tooth  with  long  ridge  lap  must  be  used,  and,  of 
course,  of  short  bite,  since  in  teeth  of  a  given  length  the  ridge  lap  and 
bite  are  usually  inversely  related.    (Fig.  376.)    Where  there  has  been 


Fig.  375  Fio.  376 


Use  ofshort  ridge  lap  with  small  amount  Use  of  long  ridge  lap  with  a  short  distance 

of  absorption  of  process.  between  the  jaws. 


much  absorption  of  the  process  and  the  teeth  are  to  be  mounted  almost 
upon  the  ridge,  a  short  ridge  lap  is  indicated.  (Fig.  377.)  To  avoid 
the  use  of  a  long  bite  tooth  in  a  given  case,  a  tooth  with  a  long  shut  may 
be  used,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  plate  must  not  be  made  too 
thick  at  the  portions  about  the  pins,  as  it  may  interfere  with  speech. 
(Fig.  378.) 


Where  plain  teeth  are  to  be  mounted  directly  upon  the  gum,  as  in  all 
temporary  dentures,  a  short  ridge  lap  must  be  used. 

When  the  antero-posterior  relation  of  the  jaws  is  abnormal,  as  in  pro- 
trudmg  upper  or  lower  jaw,  this  condition  may  be  accommodated  in  the 
teeth  selected.  Thus,  in  a  protruding  upper  jaw,  a  short  ridge  lap  is 
indicated  fop  the  upper  teeth,  while  in  a  protruding  lower  jaw,  teeth 
with  a  long  ridge  lap  may  be  used  advantageously  in  most  instances. 
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(Fig.  379.)  In  a  protruding  upper  jaw,  too,  the  use  of  teeth  with  aflat 
face  provides  a  means  of  making  the  protrusion  less  apparent,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  lower  jaw  is  anteriorly  placed,  so-called 
"bow-faced" teeth  will  lessen  the  apparent  protrusion  of  the  lower  jaw 
and  often  permit  a  better  arrangement  of  the  upper  and  lower  incisors. 
(Fig.  380.) 


Fig.  379  Fig. 380 


Use  of  flat-faced  tooth  for  protruding  Use  of  bow-faced  tooth  for  protruding 

upper  jaw.  lower  jaw. 


•  In  the  bicuspid  and  molar  region,  the  adjustment  of  these  teeth  to 
the  alveolar  ridge  may  be  made  with  greater  ease.  The  use  of  teeth,  as 
long  as  the  distance  between  the  ridges  will  permit  of  their  proper 
placement,  is  indicated.  This  brings  the  tooth  closely  in  relation  with 
the  ridge,  thereby  lessening  the  amount  of  base  used,  and,  If  the  amount 
of  the  tooth  above  the  pins  is  as  great  as  possible,  this  is  an  added  ad- 


FiG.  381.  FiQ-  382. 


Kittlug  of  molar  teeth  :  filling  in  space        Use  of  sadcUe-back  teeth  in  case  with  short 
between  the  ridges.  distance  between  ridges. 

vantage,  for  in  the  articulation  of  these  teeth  it  permits  the  making  of 
the  sulci  deeper  by  grinding.  (Fig.  381.)  Cases  will  be  met  with,  how- 
ever, where  the  distance  between  the  two  alveolar  ridges  is  so  short 
that  recourse  must  be  had  to  so-called  "saddle  back"  teeth,  ahhough 
this  is  more  especially  necessary  in  partial  dentures.    (Fig.  382.) 

The  use  of  countersunk  pin  teeth  is  only  possible  when  the  distance 
between  the  jaws  is  sufficient  to  permit  them  to  be  placed  almost  di- 
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rectly  over  the  ridge,  in  which  instances  their  anatomical  form  will  be 
found  advantageous.  (Fig.  383.)  Plate  teeth  and  continuous-gum 
teeth  do  not  have  the  divisions  of  vulcanite  teeth  above  alluded  to, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  the  former  a  general  conformation  to  this 
plan  is  made  by  grinding  at  the  time  they  are  fitted,  and  they  should 
be  selected  with  this  in  view. 

The  use  of  gum  section  teeth  is  the  indication  in  some  cases,  but  the 
number  of  these  instances  is  small.  The  fixed  relation  between  the 
teeth  of  a  block  limits  their  usefulness  because  there  is  little  or  no  latitude 
in  their  arrangement.  They  are  contraindicated  in  those  cases  in 
which  httle  resorption  of  the  alveolar  ridge  has  taken  place  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  they  would  cause  too  great  fulness  of  the  denture 
at  this  place.  They  are  used  to  best  advantage  in  cases  in  which  much 
of  the  denture  is  displayed  in  laughing,  as  indicated  by  the  high  lip  line, 

Fig.  383  Fig.  384 


Countersunk  pin  teeth  set  over  ridge. 


Gum  section  filling  in  space  exposed  in 
smiling  and  laughing. 


when  the  space  between  it  and  the  lower  bite-plate  cannot  be  filled  in 
with  a  plain  tooth  without  the  use  of  one  anatomically  too  long.  (Fig. 
384  )  They,  of  course,  should  be  selected  as  regards  their  anatomical 
and  mechanical  forms  by  the  same  indications  as  prevailed  with  plain 
teeth.  The  natural  appearance  of  the  gum  portion  of  the  section,  an 
imitation  of  mucous  membrane  only  equalled  by  that  of  continuous- 
gum  work,  IS  the  only  advantage  which  they  possess. 

THE  SELECTION  OF  TEETH  FOR  PARTIAL  DENTURES. 

In  the  choice  of  teeth  for  partial  dentures  the  dentist  is  greatlv  aided 
or  few  'TT"^  natural  teeth  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  many 
shonld"  of  ^-^l^^'         artificial  teeth 

exnedtnovinr',:  correspond  with  those  in  the  mouth  as  closely  as 
expediency  in  each  case  warrants. 

exLT?rom  /h'  "^7^.^  '^''^         be  obtained 

Wver  in  el.  ,1  ^^^Vu^'^^u  frequently  experienced, 

tificial  tee  ^  to  tf  '  T^^'"^'  the  distribution  of  the  shades  in  the  ar: 
Uticia  teeth  to  those  of  the  natural,  for  the  reason  that  natural  teeth  are 
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not  of  uniform  shade  from  cutting  edge  to  gingival  margin.  This  is 
due  to  the  varying  proportions  of  enamel  and  dentine,  the  thinness  of 
the  enamel  at  the  neck  of  the  teeth  permitting  the  dentine  to  give  an 
increasingly  yellow  cast  to  the  teeth  at  this  point.  Artificial  teeth  of 
difi'erent  manufacturers  have  different  proportions  of  the  "  point  and 
base"  enamels  which  give  color  to  these  regions,  and  a  perfect  matching 
from  their  stock  is  not  always  possible.  Here  the  use  of  stains  accord- 
ing to  the  method  described  in  Chapter  III.  p.  227  will  be  found  very 
useful  in  obtaining  desired  results. 

Where  an  artificial  tooth  is  to  be  placed  between  two  natural  ones  of 
different  shades,  it  is  advised  that  a  tooth  intermediate  in  shade  between 
the  two  natural  teeth  be  selected  and  darker  than  the  estimated  shade 
rather  than  lighter,  since  a  tooth  a  Uttle  too  dark  attracts  less  attention 
than  one  too  light. 

The  size  and  form  of  the  teeth  should  accord  with  those  in  the  mouth. 
As  to  the  former,  it  is  sometimes  justifiable  to  use  teeth  a  little  wider  or 
a  little  narrower  than  the  space  for  which  they  are  intended,  when  the 
space  between  the  adjoining  teeth  has  increased  or  diminished  since 
the  loss  of  the  natural  teeth.  In  the  front  of  the  mouth  where  the  teeth 
are  visible,  this  must  be  done  with  extreme  care,  and  the  teeth  selected 
should  not  be  of  such  difference  in  size  as  to  attract  attention.  And  in 
the  front  of  the  mouth  also  where  movement  of  the  teeth  has  produced  a 


Fig.  385 


Fig.  386 


Partial  case  requiring  plain  teeth. 


Partial  case  requiring  gum  section  teeth. 


widening  or  narrowing  of  the  space,  their  movement  to  correct  posi- 
tion by  orthodontic  means  is  frequently  advisable,  and  the  procedure 
is  attended  with  happy  results,  because  the  denture  serves  as  a  perma- 
nent retaining  appliance.  The  size  of  the  distal  teeth  and  those  m  the 
lower  jaw  in  particular,  which  are  not  visible  during  hp  movements, 
may  be  varied  with  greater  liberty.  A  common  case  of  this  sort  is  that 
in  which  three  artificial  bicuspids  are  used  distal  to  the  canine,  to  replace 
the  two  bicuspids  and  a  molar,  the  second  molar  having  moved  tor- 
ward  and  closed  the  space:  often  one  bicuspid  and  a  molar  are  suth- 
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cient  to  fill  this  gap.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  use  an  artificial  canine 
tooth  back  of  a  natural  canine,  as  the  sudden  thickening  of  a  plate  by 
the  use  of  a  bicuspid  is  not  so  comfortable  to  the  tongue. 

The  amount  of  absorption  of  the  alveolar  ridge  is  another  factor  of 
importance  in  the  selection  of  teeth  for  partial  cases.  The  general  rule 
is  that  where  only  a  small  amount  of  absorption  has  occurred,  the  ar- 
tificial tooth  rests  upon  the  natural  gum  and  a  plain  tooth  is  used. 
(Fig.  385.)  If,  however,  the  process  has  absorbed  to  such  an  extent  that 
a  tooth  too  long  for  harmony  with  the  adjacent  natural  teeth  would  be 
necessary,  or  the  gum  contours  must  be  restored,  a  gum  tooth  appropri- 
ate to  the  case  is  chosen.  (Fig.  386.)  The  manufacturers  supply  a 
variety  of  gum  sections  which  may  be  used  with  much  advantage  in 
these  cases.  The  color  of  the  gum  should  be  carefully  matched  to  that 
of  the  adjacent  tissue. 

The  length  of  the  bite,  or  the  distance  between  the  jaws,  also  deter- 
mines the  kind  of  tooth  selected  as  to  bite  and  ridge  lap,  according  to 
the  general  principles  already  outlined  for  full  dentures. 

Short  bite  teeth  are  to  be  preferred  in  every  instance  in  which  they 
are  available,  as  teeth  are  subjected  to  greater  strain  on  a  partial  than 
on  a  full  denture,  but  partial  cases  exist  with  marked  overbite  of  the 
remaining  natural  teeth  and  then  a  long  bite  tooth  is  the  only  one  that 
can^  be  used.  Where  the  overbite  is  very  great,  however,  it  is  usually 
advisable  to  use  a  plate  tooth,  even  for  vulcanite  work,  in  which  latter 
instance  a  gold  backing  is  applied,  and  a  tongue-like  projection  is  ex- 
tended into  the  plate,  making  the  plate  stronger  at  the  point  at  which 
strength  is  needed. 


I.    THE  ARTICULATION  OF  THE  TEETH. 

The  Arrangement  of  the  Anterior  Teeth. 

The  objects  to  be  subserved  in  the  placement  of  the  anterior  teeth 
are  those  of  incision,  of  articulate  speech,  the  establishment  of  correct 
facial  profile  and  contours  by  their  support  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  and 
finally,  the  securing  of  their  harmonious  relationship  as  a  feature  of  the 
face.  As  the  appearance  of  the  patient  is  chiefly  afi^ected  by  the  upper 
anterior  teeth,  and  as  these  may  be  arranged  first  and  the  distal  teeth 
subsequently  placed  to  accord  and  properly  functionate  with  them  it 
is  usual  to  arrange  them  first.  It  is  supposed  that  the  casts  have  been 
mounted  upon  an  articulator  capable  of  individualizing  the  movements 
of  the  mandible,  and  that  the  bite-plates  have  been  retained  for  the  data 
which  they  furnish  in  the  setting  of  the  teeth. 

reSonsTtl?'"*'  1^^""'^^  functional 
relations  in  the  operation  of  incision  are  so  closely  related  to  the  subject 

thi?^ '7'-  7  u''-?"*  '^'^  considered  subsequently  when 

c^s^TZtot  .^"^^^    ^^^^  "Unitarian  anS 

cosmetic  purposes  of  the  denture  are  often  in  conflict  in  the  arranaP 
ment  of  these  teeth.    For  the  most  part  it  is  desirabb  t  "cotider  as^^^^^ 
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first  importance  the  requirements  of  appearance,  and  then  to  make 
such  compromise  between  these  demands  and  those  imposed  by  the 
incisive  function  as  will  subsequently  be  pointed  out  as  advisable.  In 
the  case  of  patients  well  past  middle  life,  where  the  absorption  of  the 
alveolar  process  complicates  the  placing  of  the  anterior  teeth  in  such  a 
way  as  to  serve  both  the  ends  of  appearance  and  those  of  function,  it  is 
wise  to  sacrifice  the  former  in  favor  of  the  latter,  because  in  these  instan- 
ces the  correct  functioning  of  the  appliance  is  of  the  greater  importance. 

The  anterior  teeth  are  the  chief  ones  concerned  in  the  functional  re- 
lations of  articulate  speech,  but  it  is  commonly  true  that  when  their 
positions  satisfactorily  answer  the  other  necessary  requirements,  they 
usually  meet  the  demands  of  speech  because  of  the  abiUty  of  the  tongue 
to  adjust  itself  to  various  conditions.  The  function  of  speech  is  also 
laro-ely  influenced  by  the  form  and  contours  of  the  plate,  and  these 
sev^eral  considerations  will  be  discussed  later. 

The  part  played  by  the  anterior  teeth  in  the  support  of  the  lips  in 
proper  profile  and  contour  will  also  be  discussed  under  a  subsequent 

heading.  , 

It  is  here  purposed  to  take  up,  first,  considerations  relative  to  the 
appearance  of  the  anterior  teeth  as  a  feature  of  the  face.    In  order  to 
serve  as  a  feature  of  the  face  which  thoroughly  harmonizes  with 
its  environment,  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  the  anterior  teeth 
should  answer  the  requirements  imposed  by  the  temperamental  re- 
lationship, and  should  also  accord  with  the  age  indications  of  the  case. 
Inasmuch  as  the  data  are  lacking  which  would  permit  an  exact  re- 
production of  the  appearance  of  the  natural  teeth,  the  object  sought 
should  be  to  have  the  artificial  teeth  appear  as  a  natural  endowment 
of  the  individual,  and  exhibit  evidences  of  the  changes  which  would 
have  been  present  upon  the  natural  teeth  at  the  age  of  the  individual. 
In  addition  to  these  requirements,  their  appearance  must  possess  an 
intrinsic  artistic  value.    It  would  not  be  enough,  for  instance,  to  ex- 
actly reproduce  in  the  mouth  of  a  patient  the  characteristics  of  the 
natural  teeth  of  another  individual,  selected  at  random,  though  of  sim- 
ilar age  and  temperament.    Such  a  denture  would  be  natural  looking, 
but  it  might  not  also  be  pleasing  to  the  eye.    Natural  dentures  to 
be  copied  should  have  some  artistic  value,  since  in  the  mouth  ot  an 
edentulous  patient  a  denture  may  be  placed  which  accords  with  the 
age  and  temperament  indications  and  also  has  intrinsic  artistic  worth. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  artificial  teeth,  the  purpose  is  to  imitate 
the  original  endowment  of  the  individual  and _  to  imitate  the  effects 
produced  by  the  causes  which  have  operated  in  the  environment  of 
the  teeth,  and  these  effects  must  be  copied  from  the  observed  effects 
existing  in  mouths  under  similar  conditions.  We  shall  now  take  up  in 
detail  the  factors  which  contributed  to  these  several  ends,  i  he  ar- 
ticulated casts  and  the  bite-plates  furnish  the  data  for  the  following 
items:  the  inclination  of  the  teeth,  the  median  line,  the  position  of  he 
cutting  edge  of  the  teeth,  the  curve  of  the  arch,  the  support  of  the 
lips,  and  the  antero-posterior  relation  of  the  jaw. 
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1.  The  Color,  Size  and  Form  of  the  Individual  Teeth. — These  have 
been  determined  by  their  selection,  as  already  described. 

2.  The  Relation  to  the  Lips. — The  proper  relation  of  the  teeth  to  the 
lips  largely  contributes  to  the  beauty  of  the  teeth  as  a  feature  of  the  face. 
The  most  beautiful  cases  are  those  in  which  the  cutting  edges  of  the 
upper  anterior  teeth  project  but  very  slightly  below  the  lower  margin 
of  the  upper  lip.    (Fig.  387.)    In  some  cases  the  natural  teeth  have 


Fio.  387 


Drawing  showing  ideal  relation  of  artificial  teeth  to  the  lips. 


been  so  much  abraded,  or  are  so  situated  that  they  do  not  reach  the 
margin  of  the  hp,  while  in  other  instances  their  edges  extend  much 
below  this  line.  In  most  edentulous  cases  it  is  advisable  to  es- 
tablish the  teeth  in  the  first  of  these  relationships.  (Fig.  388  )  With  this 
end  m  view,  the  occlusal  surface  of  the  upper  bite-plate  has  been  trim- 
med to  a  distance  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  below  the  lower  margin  of 
the  upper  hp  and  represents,  therefore,  the  position  of  the  cutting 
edges  of  the  anterior  teeth.    The  general  line  of  cutting  edges  is  also 

t'l'Xtlnce'b'^t""  1'  f  articulator, or  by  meLuring 

the  distance  be  ween  fixed  points  on  the  upper  and  lower  casts  with 
calipers  before  the  upper  bite-plate  is  removed.  The  caliperrai^  k  d 
aside  and  should  be  preserved  for  reference.  ^ 

3.  The  Median  Line.-The  median  line  of  the  face   having  been 
S  Th  h  T:[f''7T''  th:\ippr?entTa 
edgershmild  beTn  r^l'f        -'fi  ^"  P^^^^"    Their  cutting 

of  fhl         bit;^ J^^^  ^^g^  of  the  occlusal  surfac? 
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4.  Inclination  to  the  Ridge. — The  inclination  of  the  long  axes  of  the 
teeth  to  the  alveolar  ridge  has  been  largely  determined  by  the  lower 
portions  of  the  labial  surface  of  the  bite-plate.    These  portions  of  the 

Fig.  388 


Six  upper  anterior  teeth  in  position  and  in  proper  relation  with  lower  bite-plate.    Side  view. 


Fig.  389 


Six  upper  anterior  teeth  in  place,  central  incisors 

Front  view. 


being  on  each  side  of  the  median  line. 


bite-plate  were  made  to  support  the  lips  properly,  and  the  anterior 
teeth  must  be  so  placed  that  their  labial  surfaces  occupy  the  position 
of  the  labial  surface  of  the  bite-plate.  .  . 

The  teeth  support  and  give  form  to  the  lip,butm  addition  their  in- 
clination to  the  ridge  affects  their  appearance.    This  must  be  some- 
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times  made  to  accord  with  the  demands  imposed  by  the  functional 
purposes  of  the  denture.  After  the  anterior  teeth  have  been  set  up 
their  incUnation  should  accord  with  that  observed  for  teeth  of  similiar 
shape  in  jaws  similarly  related. 

The  teeth  of  a  normal  or  ideal  denture  in  jaws  having  a  correct 
antero-posterior  relation  are  inclined  about  as  follows:  the  long  axes 
of  all  of  the  anterior  teeth  are  inclined  slightly  outward  from  a  verti- 
cal plane,  the  angle  made  with  the  vertical  varying  from  a  slight  di- 
vergence to  a  considerable  amount.  The  long  axes  of  the  central 
incisors  slightly  diverge  from  the  sagittal  plane  of  the  body.  Those  of 
the  laterals  diverge  slightly  more,  while  those  of  the  canines  are  more 
nearly  vertically  located.  Where  the  lower  jaw  is  distally  related  to 
the  upper,  the  upper  teeth  often  incline  slightly  backward,  while  where 
the  lower  jaw  is  protruding,  the  upper  anterior  teeth  are  usually 
inclined  outward,  the  lower  teeth  having  a  lingual  inclination  from 
the  pressure  of  the  lips. 

5.  The  Curve  of  the  Arch. — The  arch  formed  by  the  cutting  edges  of 
the  anterior  teeth  should  be  in  accord  with  that  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  temperament  of  the  patient.    This  is  judged  in  part  from  the 
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Curve  of  the  anterior  teeth  in  four  dentures, 

outline  of  the  alveolar  process  when  the  bite-plate  is  made,  and  the  curve 
on  the  occlusal  surface  of  the  bite-plate  should  be  assumed  by  the 
teeth  when  they  are  set  up.  (Fig.  390.) 

6  The  Relative  Position  of  the  Teeth.-In  the  ideal  or  typical  nor- 
mal denture,  the  anterior  teeth  occupy  definite  relative  positions. 
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Their  cutting  edges  are  arranged  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  and  they  are 
placed  regularly  and  symmetrically.  This  condition  obtains,  however, 
in  nature  in  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  cases,  an  irregular 
alignment  or  a  dissimilarity  between  the  two  sides  of  the  arch  being  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.    In  the  arrangement  of  the  anterior 
artificial  teeth,  due  cognizance  should  be  taken  of  this  state  of  affairs. 
In  the  effort  to  make  an  irregular  alignment  assume  a  natural  appear- 
ance, the  relationship  which  exists  in  natural  dentures  between  the 
alignment  of  the  teeth  and  their  form,  and  the  temperament  of  the  indi- 
vidual should  be  recognized.    In  the  tables  prepared  by  Dr.  A.  H. 
Thompson,  in  Chapter  V.,  will  be  seen  what  this  relationship  is  in  the 
basal  temperamental  types  and  in  the  binary  compounds,  and  this  gen- 
eral principle  should  be  followed  in  the  determination  of  the  relative 
positions  of  the  teeth  for  a  given  case.    It  would  be  manifestly  out  of 
place  to  arrange  the  teeth  irregularly  for  a  patient  of  a  temperament  in 
which  the  arrangement  is  commonly  regular.  Furthermore,  any  irreg- 
ularity imitated  should  be  that  which  observation  has  shown  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  teeth  and  temperament-of  such  cases.    It  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  age  has  an  influence  in  the  production  of  irreg- 
ularities of  the  anterior  teeth  through  causes  which  operate  subsequent 
to  the  original  positioning  of  the  teeth.    Attention  should  be  given 
to  the  association  between  the  irregularities  imitated  and  the  antero- 
posterior relation  of  the  jaws,  and  in  all  instances  the  general  relation 
between  cause  and  effect  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  results  estab- 
lished to  accord  with  probable  operating  causes. 

The  regular  alignment  of  the  natural  teeth  has  been  described.  This  is 
to  be  established  with  artificial  teeth  in  mouths  of  patients  of  a  temper- 
ament of  which  this  is  characteristic,  as,  for  instance,  in  those  of  the  lym- 
phatic temperament.  It  should  be  reproduced  also  for  younger  patients 
and  those  in  whose  mouths  regularity  of  the  teeth  would  be  in  accord 
with  regular  and  symmetrical  features  of  the  face.  On  the  other  hand, 
irregularities  of  the  teeth  are  to  be-  imitated  in  the  mouths  of  young 
patients  of  the  nervous  temperament,  since  the  natural  teeth  in  these 
mouths  are  frequently  irregularly  aligned. 

The  irregularities  of  the  anterior  teeth  commonly  observed  are  those 
with  the  long  axis  of  the  tooth  departing  from  its  position  in  the  ideal 
form  of  the  denture,  and  irregular  positions  of  the  occlusal  edges  of  the 

teeth.  ,    .   .       ,  .  -4. 

The  following  may  be  advantageously  imitated  m  appropriate 

cases:  (Fig.  391.)  .  ,  ,  •  n    i  j 

1.  Rotation  of  the  centrals  with  their  distal  surfaces  labialiy  placed. 

2.  Rotation  of  centrals  with  their  distal  surfaces  lingually  placed. 

3.  One  central  overlapping  the  other  with  laterals  overlapping. 

4.  Elongate  centrals. 

5.  Overlapping  laterals. 

6.  Alteration  in  position  of  the  long  axes  of  the  teeth. 

7.  Centrals  slightly  lingually  inclined. 
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The  lower  teeth  are  irregularly  placed  frequently  as  follows: 

1.  Centrals  with  the  distal  surfaces  turned  outward. 

2.  Rotation  of  the  lateral  incisors. 

3.  Overlapping  of  laterals  or  centrals. 

4.  Overlapping  of  one  or  both  canines. 

Fig.  391 


Dentures  showing  irregular  position  of  the  anterior  teeth 


Spaces  do  not  exist  between  the  teeth  of  a  natural  denture  without 
some  abnorma  operating  cause.    Their  existence  is  usually  a  defec 

eldor  ^^^r^'-^"'        '^''^''''^  «f  artiffcial  teeth 

have  exotic!  in  tf  '  ""TA^'  ^  ^^^^^t^-  known  to 

nave  existed  in  the  mouth  of  the  patient. 

obLved  in  artifi'-?r  f  T-th.-One  of  the  defects  commonly 
observed  in  artificial  dentures  is  that  the  teeth  are  inserted  without  an 
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alteration  of  their  occlusal  surfaces  to  imitate  that  produced  by  the 
wearing  of  the  teeth  from  use.  In  Chapter  V.,  the  question  of  the  wear- 
ing of  the  teeth  was  considered  at  some  length.  Artificial  teeth  should 
be  made  to  accord  with  the  probable  state  of  wear  of  the  teeth  of  the 
patient.  The  wear  on  the  teeth  in  a  natural  denture  is  determined 
partly  by  the  temperament,  the  form  of  the  teeth,  and  the  manner  of 
movement  of  the  mandible  peculiar  to  the  individual.  While  not 
directly  related  to  the  age,  it  must  be,  in  some  measure,  in  accord  with 
it,  or  the  length  of  service  which  the  denture  has  seen. 

It  is  seldom  advisable  to  imitate  greater  degrees  of  wear  than  the 
second,  as  further  wearing  is  of  seldom  occurrence  under  the  conditions 
of  modern  civihzation  and  is  infrequently  observed  in  the  natural  teeth. 


Fig.  392 


Dentures  showing  Imitation  of  first  and  second  degrees  of  wear. 

It  is  seldom  the  case  that  an  artificial  denture  is  required  in  a  patient 
so  young  that,  had  the  natural  teeth  remained,  no  evidences  of  wear 
would  have  existed.  In  any  but  the  youngest  patients  the  cutting 
edges  of  the  incisors  should  be  ground  with  a  corundum  wheel  to  por- 
tray this  evidence  of  their  use,  and  the  amount  of  wear  should  be  gradu- 
ated from  a  slight  alteration  of  the  cutting  edges  to  that  observed  in  the 
second  degree  of  wear  in  which  the  dentine  is  exposed  What  may  be 
considered  typical  cases  are  illustrated  in  Fig^392,  and  in  the  imitation 
of  this  condition  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  as  above  alluded  to, 
must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind.  To  illustrate  in  detai  one  case 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample.  Fig.  392,  A  presents  the  condi- 
Zns  which  might  reasonably  exist  in  a  natural  denture  of  a  patient 
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about  thirty-five  years  of  age.  The  forward  movement  of  the  lower 
jaw  has  caused  the  wearing  of  the  upper  incisors  into  shght  depressions 
where  they  were  in  contact  with  the  lower  teeth.  The  lower  teeth  have 
similarly  worn.  Fig.  392,  B  shows  a  case  in  which  there  has  been 
considerable  over  bite  of  the  incisors,  where  the  upper  teeth  have  been 
worn  at  the  expense  of  the  lingual  plate  of  the  enamel,  the  lower  teeth 
at  the  expense  of  the  labial.  Fig.  392,  C  shows  a  case  of  the  second 
degree  of  wear  which  might  be  found  in  the  mouth  of  a  patient  aged 
fifty  years,  where  the  cusps  have  worn  down  sufficiently  to  permit  the 
mandible  to  move  forward,  producing  an  edge-to-edge  bite,  with  the 
complete  obliteration  of  the  occlusal  ends  of  the  teeth,  the  exposure  of 
the  dentine,  and  a  slight  chipping  of  the  enamel.  Other  typical  cases 
of  wear  in  natural  dentures  may  be  observed  by  the  dentist  and  im- 
itated in  a  similar  manner. 

It  is  suggested  by  Dr.  A.  DeWitt  Gritman  that  the  grinding  of  the 
incisors  and  the  canines  in  the  first  degree  of  wear  be  deferred  until  the 
denture  is  completed  and  tried  in  the  mouth  of  the  patient. 


Fig.  893 


Denture  showing  Imitation  of  recession  of  the  gums. 


8.  Recession  of  the  Gums.— This  condition,  when  of  a  physiologic 
nature,  is  seldom  observed  in  the  mouths  of  patients  younger  than  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  although  it  is  progressive  by  almost  imperceptible 
degrees  up  to  this  time.  It  is  seen  most  frequently  in  patients  of  the 
sanguine  and  bilio-sanguine  temperaments.  Pathological  recession 
of  the  gums,  attended  with  an  exposure  of  thecementum  and  a  thicken- 
mg  of  the  gingival  margin,  with  a  disappearance  of  the  gum  occu- 
pying the  interproximal  space,  is  frequently  seen  in  these  patients  at 

^T.-^^^LPf""'^      ^'^^  be  imitated  to  advantage  in  such  cases, 

(rig.  393.) 

9.  Individual  PecuUarities.-Defects  in  the  teeth  of  a  denture,  which 
have  assumed  the  form  of  an  individual  peculiarity,  are  often  to  be  re- 
produced m  the  mouths  of  patients  in  which  they  are  known  to  have 
existed.  The  defects  are  those  of  form  or  structure.  In  the  mouths 
of  patients  of  the  nervous  temperament  with  delicately  shaped  teeth, 
hlling  operations  have  usually  been  necessary  before  the  time  at  which 
a  plate  denture  is  required,  and  in  such  cases,  the  insertion  of  fillings 
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in  the  anterior  teeth  is  a  measure  which  frequently  adds  to  the  nat- 
ural appearance  of  the  denture. 

Where  a  prominent  gold  filling  has  existed  in  a  natural  tooth,  it 
may  be  reproduced  in  the  artificial,  and  will  tend  to  preserve  the  iden- 
tity of  the  individual,  in  which  cases  it  is  the  indication. 

The  lateral  incisors  are  usually  the  first  oral  teeth  requiring  filling 
operations,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  fillings  are  inserted  for  purposes 
of  naturalness,  and  without  a  history  of  their  former  existence,  these 
teeth  should  be  selected  to  receive  them.  In  the  insertion  of  the  filling 
regard  should  be  paid  to  its  placement  in  a  position  in  which  carious 
cavities  commonly  occur.  A  gold  fiUing  on  the  mesial  surface  of 
either  or  both  laterals  or  upon  the  mesial  or  distal  surfaces  of  either 
central  will  answer  these  several  requirements,  and  in  all  cases  the  re- 
lation of  cause  and  effect,  the  latter  represented  by  the  filling,  should 
be  borne  in  mind. 

Discoloration  of  the  teeth  is  another  condition  to  be  imitated  to  ad- 
vantage in  selected  cases.  One  condition  to  be  imitated  is  the  stain- 
ing of  the  cervical  third  of  the  labial  surface  of  the  crowns,  a  yellow 
discoloration  being  sometimes  found  in  these  portions  of  the  natural 
teeth.  The  imitation  of  an  eroded  area  in  this  location  by  grinding 
the  surface  which  is  then  stained  yellow,  and  the  staining  of  the  occlu- 
sal surfaces  of  the  teeth  to  imitate  the  discoloration  of  the  dentine  ob- 
served in  the  mouth  of  users  of  tobacco,  ai-e  the  ones  most  commonly  of 
service. 

The  imitation  of  the  discoloration  incident  to  devitalization  of  a 
tooth  may  be  some  times  justifiable,  but  rarely  except  in  those  cases  in 
which  a  similar  condition  was  known  to  exist. 

The  opaque  white  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  incisors,  indicative  of  an 
error  in  the  development  of  the  enamel,  is  also  a  condition  which  may  be 
reproduced.  The  indication  for  this,  however,  seldom  presents  itself, 
and  it  is  onlv  really  necessary  for  partial  dentures  in  which  an  artificial 
tooth  is  to  be  made  to  match  natural  teeth  exhibiting  this  condition 

The  method  of  producing  these  stained  effects  is  that  recommended 
by  Dr.  George  H.  Wilson  and  quoted  in  Chapter  III. 

THE  ARTICULATION  OF  THE  BISCUPID  AND  MOLAR  TEETH. 

When  all  is  said  about  the  purposes  of  artificial  dentures,  it  will  be 
seen  that  their  chief  function  is  the  repair  of  the  apparatus  by  which 
mastication  is  accomplished.  The  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth  are  para- 
mount factors  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  Their  form  and 
arrangement  should  be  determined  almost  solely  by  considerations  rel- 
ative to  this  purpose.  They  also  contribute  by  their  arrangement  to 
the  general  object  of  plate  maintenance.  The  correct  placing  and  form 
to  be  given  them  to  promote  these  purposes  will  now  be  considered 

A  knowledge  of  the  f orm.and  functional  relations  of  the  natural  teetn 
will  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  articulation  of  the  artificial  bicuspids 
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and  molars.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  exactly  reproduce  in  the 
artificial_teeth  the  form  and  arrangement  of Tlae  natural,  because  "  of 
essential  differences  in  the  condilions  attending  their  use,  much  may 

'  b¥  learned  from  a  study  of  the  normal  operation  of  mastication  in  a" 
typical  or  ideal  natural  denture.    As  placed  in  the  mouth,  the  natural 
teeth  are  firmly  imbedded  in  the  alveolar  process,  and  during  their  use 

■  for  purposes  of  mastication,  stress  may  be  applied  to  them  in  a  variety 
of  directions.  On  the  other  hand,  artificial  teeth  are  mounted  upon  a 
base  supported  upon  the  mucous  membrane,  and  they  must  be  so 
formed  and  located  that  not  only  is  the  stress  which  is  exerted  upon 
them  in  the  crushing  of  the  food  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  best  resisted 
by  the  tissues  supporting  the  plate,  but  that  stress  must  be  so  disposed 
as  to  hold  the  dentures  firmly  upon  their  base  instead  of  causing  them 
to  be  displaced.^  These  essential  dift'erences,  therefore,  exist  between 
natural  and  artificial  dentures  and  the  principles  utilized  in  the  former 
must  be  modified  and  adapted  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
latter. 

Two  objects  are,  therefore,  held  in  view  in  the  articulation  of  artificial 
teeth:  first,  to  have  the  teeth  shaped  and  located  so  that  they  may  be 
brought  into  effective  functional  relations  during  the  movement  of  the 
mandible;  second,  to  so  arrange  them  that  the  stress  brought  upon 
them  during  their  use  in  mastication  will  serve  to  maintain  the  dentures 
upon  their  support  and  not  to  displace  them.  How  may  this  be  ac- 
complished ? 

Let  us  first  direct  attention  to  several  characteristics  of  an  ideal 
natural  denture  which  have  to  do  with  the  function  of  mastication.  In 
the  natural  jaw  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  form  of  the 
occlusal  surfaces  of  the  teeth  and  the  path  which  the  condyle  pursues 
and  m  consequence,  with  the  movement  of  which  the  mandible  is  capable' 
It  has  been  shown  in  Chapter  IV.  how  this  relationship  renders  the  den^ 
ture  a  more  effective  masticating  apparatus.  This  principle  is  to  be 
apphed  to  artificial  teeth;  for  while  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  in  a  natural 
denture  the  teeth  absolutely  follow  the  typical  design  for  the  apparatus, 
in  the  artificial  denture  the  forms  and  positions  of  the  teeth  are  under 
control  and  may  be  determined  and  co-ordinated  with  the  mandibular 
movements. 

In  the  natural  teeth  the  molar  and  bicuspid  series  presents  two  rows  of 
cusps,  the  outer  and  mner.  The  buccal  cusps  of  the  lower  and  the  lingual 
of  theupperare  received  mto  fossae  between  the  cusps  of  the  opposed 

tTelrmJ  of  th"  "I'T^f  ^^P^^^"^^  ^"       artificXee  h 

foss^  ^^o  whict  th  '   '"'Pf  these  two  lines  or  the 

tossse  into  which  they  are  received,  it  is  possible  to  represent  the  lines 
of  cusps  by  ridges  which  are  received  into  sulci,  and  for  all  practiia 
purposes  the  masticatory  function  maybe  executed  by  teeth  tlus^shS^ 
It  w,ll  be  remembered  that  in  thetypical  natural  denture  1  e  soiled 

related  with  the  path  pursued  by  the  condyle  in  its  forward  excursion. 
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(Fig.  394.)  This  provides  for  a  sliding  contact  between  the  two  series, 
upper  and  lower,  in  the  forward  movements  of  the  mandible  until  its 
anterior  end  is  depressed  by  the  sliding  of  the  lower  incisors  upon  the 
lingual  surface  of  the  upper.  The  compensating  curve  is  a  continua- 
tion of,  or  is  concentric  with,  the  path  pursued  by  the  condyle.  This 
correlation  is  to  be  established  by  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  arti- 
ficial teeth  to  subserve  a  similar  end. 

It  will  also  be  remembered  that  the  buccal  cusps  of  both  upper  and 
lower  series  are  placed  at  a  progressively  higher  level  from  the  first 
bicuspid  to  the  last  molar.  Also  that  the  buccal  cusps  of  the  lower 
and  the  lingual  cusps  of  the  upper  are  the  larger  of  the  lines  of  cusps 
and  that  these  become  relatively  larger  from  before  backward.  This 

Fig.  394 


Diagram  showing  typical  proportion  between  cusp  length  overbite  and  compensating  curve. 

Modified  from  Bonwill. 

permits  a  sliding  contact  between  the  teeth  in  the  lateral  excursion  of 
the  jaw.  When  the  mandible  is  moved  to  the  "right  side  for  instance, 
the  high  buccal  cusps  of  the  lower  series  on  the  right  side  sUde  upon  and 
come  In  contact  with  the  short  buccal  cusps  of  the  upper,  the  large 
lingual  cusps  of  the  upper  being  at  this  time  in  contact  with  the  lingual 
cusps  of  the  lower  series.  (Fig.  395.)  On  the  side  opposite  to  that 
from  which  the  movement  has  taken  place,  the  high  buccal  cusps  of 
the  lower  have  moved  upon  the  large  lingual  cusps  of  the  upper,  the  de- 
scent of  the  condyle  on  this  side  making  it  necessary  that  two  long 
cusps  be  in  relation  to  preserve  the  contact.  When  the  mandible  is 
brought  back  to  the  position  of  the  resting  bite,  the  sliding  contact  is 
maintained.  A  correspondingly  similar  relation  of  the  teeth  exists  when 
it  is  carried  to  the  left  side.  This  characteristic  of  the  ideal  natural 
denture  is  also  to  be  reproduced  in  the  artificial.  .... 

In  the  natural  denture,  when  the  mandible  is  protruded  m  incision 
to  bring  the  occlusal  edges  of  the  incisors  into  contact,  there  is  no  con- 
iact  between  the  distal  teeth  of  the  two  series.  In  the  artificial  denture 
the  overbite  of  the  upper  incisors  is  to  be  made  less  than  its  natural  pro- 
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totype,  so  that  when  the  mandible  is  protruded  for  incision  and  the 
incisors  are  in  edge-to-edge  relation,  contact  between  the  last  molars 
of  the  series  is  to  exist  at  the  same  time.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  ar- 
rangement of  the  forms  and  positions  of  the  artificial  teeth  provides 
for  a  simultaneous  contact  between  the  series  of  the  two  sides  during 
the  lateral  movement  of  the  mandible  in  mastication.  This  serves  to 
maintain  both  upper  and  lower  plate  dentures  in  place  by  pressing  them 
firmly  upon  the  tissues  which  give  them  support.  During  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial dentures  for  mastication  this  provision  greatly  contributes  to  their 
maintenance.  It  does  not,  of  course,  provide  against  displacing  stresses 
occurring  in  mastication  before  the  two  series  have  come  into  contact, 
and  during  the  passage  of  the  cusps  through  the  food  until  those  of  the 
two  series  touch;  but  in  the  retraction  of  the  jaw  from  this  point  to 
the  position  of  the  resting  bite,  during  which  time  the  chief  crushing 
of  the  food  takes  place,  the  teeth  preserve  a  sliding  contact  which  tends 

Fig.  395 


Diagram  lUustratmg  contact  of  cusps  in  lateral  excursion  of  the  mandible.  Section  through 
j  aws  at  position  of  second  molar.  O  P,  line  touching  lingual  cusps  of  upper  molars-  L  R  hne 
touching  buccal  cusps  of  upper  molars  ;  S  T,  line  touching  buccal  cusps  of  lower  molars  showing 
the  downward  movement  of  the  mandible  on  the  right  side  necessary  for  contact  of  the  cusps! 

to  keep  the  dentures  in  place.  This  arrangement  of  the  teeth  also  assists 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  plates  during  the  operation  of  incision,  for 
as  soon  as^the  mcisors  have  met  through  the  food  that  is  being  incised 
the  distal  teeth  are  in  contact,  and  as  the  mandible  is  retracted  to  the 
position  of  occ  usion,the  lower  incisors  slide  upon  the  upper  and  the 
plates  are  firmly  pressed  into  place. 

We  shall  now  discuss  considerations  pertaining  to  the  placing  and 
correct  form  of  the  teeth  to  accomplish  these  ends     The  bicuspids  and 

sT^elfenrVr  -  illy  shaped,  as  a'rue  to 

mannfit  ?  arrangement.  They  are  not  constructed  by  the 
manufacturers  to  promote  this  object  and  they  must  be  altered  hv 
grinding  to  the  desired  form.  The  upper  molars  and  bicu  pTds  fo^ 
example,  have  longer  buccal  than  lingual  cusps  which  is  thrreverse  of 
SiltnTult    T^tT^  1ft    7""''  -  ^  rulMooTarrow 

sulcSween  the  Zrfr  ?^.^'"««-g^"gJvally ,  so  that  the  grinding  of  a 
between  the  buccal  and  lingual  cusps  will  not  too  greatly  weaken 
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them.    They  should  also  be  as  wide  bucco-lingually  as  possible.  The 
alteration  in  form,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Bonwill,  may  be  best  done 
with  corundum  stone  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  and  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  wide,  with  a  round  edge.    It  is  purposed  to  grind  them  so 
that  the  buccal  and  Ungual  cusps  shall  have  the  corresponding  relative 
size  and  height  characteristic  of  the  natural  teeth.  This  is  done  chiefly 
by  deepening  the  sulcus  between  the  buccal  and  lingual  cusps  and 
altering  the  height  of  these  cusps.    Fig.  396  gives  a  diagrammatic  pro- 
file view  of  the  upper  and  lower  series  of  one  side.    It  will  be  observed 
that  the  buccal  cusps  of  the  upper  are  smaller  and  are  placed  at  a  pro- 
gressively higher  level  from  before  backward.   This  latter  characteristic 
is  obtained  by  an  actual  decrease  in  the  height  of  the  cusps  and  by  an  in- 
creasing inclination  of  the  long  axes  of  the  teeth  from  the  vertical. 
In  the  lower  series  the  buccal  cusp  increases  in  size  and  is  placed  at  a  pro- 
gressively higher  level  as  illustrated  in  the  figure.    For  the  upper  ar- 
tificial teeth,  therefore,  a  sulcus  should  be  ground  which  approximates 
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Diagrammatic  view  of  the  relative  height  of  the  buccal  and  lingual  cusps  of  the  molar  and 

bicuspid  teeth.  (Walker.) 

nearer  to  the  buccal  side  of  the  teeth  as  one  goes  from  the  first  bicuspid 
to  the  second  molar.  The  buccal  cusps  must  be  shortened  and  their 
size  diminished.  The  Ungual  cusp  is  to  be  rounded  and  preserved  as  high  as 

^""itis^suggested  by  Walker^  that  the  second  molar  be  given  more  nearly 
the  form  of  the  third  natural  molar  by  having  a  pronounced  lingual 
cusp  and  a  very  smaU  buccal  cusp.  It  is  observed  in  the  natural  den- 
ture that  the  lingual  cusp  of  the  third  molar  is  chiefly  the  one  m  contac 
with  the  lower  tieth  in  the  movement  of  the  mandible.  In  the  artificial 
teeth  this  arrangement  will  promote  the  stability  of  the  denture  by  re- 
moving the  lingual  cusp  from  occlusal  contact,  andi  will  be  seen  that  as 
this  cusp  is  farthest  removed  from  the  line  of  the  alveolar  ridge  plac- 
ing it  out  of  contact  with  the  lowerwiU  reduce  the  displacing  tendencies 

^tLtCg  t  fowS-teeth  the  lingual  cusp  is  to  be  reduced  inhe^ght 
and  the  sulcus  dividing  the  two  lines  is  to  approach  the  ^^^J^^^^ 
of  the  series  more  closely  from  before  backward.  ,  ^^^^^'  l^^  he  first 
attention  to  the  advisability  of  removing  the  lingual  cusp  from  the  first 

»  The  Dental  Cosmos.  Vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  41. 
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lower  bicuspid,  because  it  does  not  have  functional  relations  with  the 
upper  series  in  the  movement  of  the  jaw.  The  buccal  cusps  of  the 
lower  are  to  be  rounded  and  preserved  as  high  as  possible.    (Fig.  397.) 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  THE  SETTING  OF   THE  BICUSPID  AND 

MOLAR  TEETH. 

The  six  upper  anterior  teeth  having  been  correctly  placed,  as  already 
described,  the  placing  of  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth  upon  the  casts  is 
then  undertaken.  Bearing  in  mind  the  relationship  between  the 
cusp  length,  the  overbite,  the  compensating  curve,  and  the  path  of 
the  condyle,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  must  be  in  accord  in  each  individ- 
ual denture.  If  the  casts,  therefore,  have  been  correctly  placed  upon  an 
articulator  capable  of  individualizing  the  movements  of  the  mandible,  and 
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Series  of  artificial  bicuspid  and  molar  teeth  cut  for  articulation. 

the  paths  of  the  condyles  have  been  recorded,  and  the  articulator  adjusted 
to  reproduce  them,  then  the  teeth  must  be  arranged  so  that  the  cusp 
length,  overbite  and  compensating  curve  factors  are  in  accord  there- 
with. As  the  overbite  may  be  arranged  to  accord  with  the  cusp  length  and 
the  compensating  curve  after  they  have  been  established,  these  two 
factors  must  be  harmonized  with  the  condylar  path.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  long  cusps  are  associated  with  a  marked  downward  in- 
chnation  of  the  path  of  the  condyle,  and  that  short  cusps  are  found  in 
cases  m  which  the  path  is  not  much  inclined.  It  will  also  be  remem- 
bered that  long  cusps  are  associated  with  a  compensating  curve  of 
short  radms,  and  short  cusps  with  a  curve  of  long  radius.  If,  therefore, 
the  length  of  the  cusps  is  decided  upon  for  a  particular  case  to  accord 
with  the  path  of  the  condyle,  only  one  of  the  fixed  factors  in  this  joint 
relationship,  the  compensating  curve,  remains  to  be  determined,  and 
this  curve  may  be  made  to  accord  with  the  cusp  length  and  the  con- 
dylar path.  ^ 

The  lengths  of  the  cusps  of  the  individual  teeth  have  a  direct  pro- 
portion to  each  other,  so  that  the  cusps  of  one  tooth  of  the  series  havincr 
been  determmed,  the  others  may  be  made  to  accord  therewith  Thes? 
tacts  make  it  evident  that  if  in  the  process  of  setting  the  teeth,  the 
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length  of  the  cusps  of  the  bicuspids  is  determined,  then  the  other  re- 
lated factors  may  be  made  harmonious  therewith. 

The  length  of  the  cusps  on  each  side  is  to  be  determined  in  part  by 
the  temperamental  indication  of  the  patient,  but  chiefly  by  reference 
to  the  path  of  the  condyle  in  accordance  with  the  principles  above  out- 
lined. These  teeth  should  be  cut,  therefore,  and  placed  in  their  proper 
position  upon  the  upper  cast  in  relation  with  the  lower  bite-pkte.  _  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  compensating  curve  begins  at  this  point, 
and  they  should  be  placed  tentatively  in  line  with  the  upper  teeth 
already  in  position  and  in  correct  relation  with  them,  carefully  preserving 
the  distance  between  the  casts  by  means  of  the  calipers  already  re- 
ferred to.  The  lower  bite-plate  is  removed,  and  the  second  lower  bi- 
cuspid cut  to  accord  with  the  height  of  the  cusps  of  the  upper  teeth,  is 
then  placed  to  correctly  articulate  with  them.    (Fig.  398.)  The  buccal 

Fig.  398 


Casts  on  articulator  with  ten  upper  anterior  teeth  and  second  lower  bicuspids  in  place. 

and  lingual  cusps  of  the  first  upper  bicuspid  should  be  in  the  same 
horizontal  plane,  and  the  teeth  given  correct  positons  so  far  as 
the  direction  of  their  long  axes  is  concerned.  This,  it  will  be  seen 
fixes  the  path  of  movement  of  the  lower  bow  of  the  articula  or,  repre- 
senting the  lower  jaw,  while  the  teeth  are  in  contact.  The  lower  cast 
may  be  moved  in  relation  to  the  upper  only  along  fixed  paths  so  long  as 
the  sliding  contact  is  preserved,  and  the  teeth,  which  are  subsequently 
placed  in  position,  may  be  made  to  come  into  contact  in  correct  func- 

tional  positions.  ,  ,      i     j  ^^o? 

The  first  molar  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are  then  to  be  placed  m  posi- 
tion. They  are  cut  with  cusps  of  size  relative  to  the  lower  bicuspids 
already  in  place,  and  are  to  have  their  distal  cusps  elevated  in  acco  d 
wUh  the  pr'ospective  compensating  curve.  Their  buccal  cusps  should 
also  be  slightly  higher  than  their  lingual.    The  lower  bow  of  the  ar 
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ticulator  should  now  be  moved  to  one  side,  and  it  should  be  observed 
if  the  contact  between  the  bicuspids  is  interrupted  because  of  contact 
with  the  molar,  or  whether  the  contact  of  its  cusps  with  the  second 
upper  bicuspid  accords  with  that  of  the  other  teeth.  If  it  does  not,  it 
should  be  so  altered  in  cusp  length  or  position  or  inclination  as  to  make 
it  in  contact  with  the  second  upper  bicuspid  during  these  movements. 
The  first  upper  molar  on  each  side  is  then  to  be  placed  in  position  in 
proper  occlusal  relation  with  the  first  lower.  The  lower  bow  of  the  artic- 
ulator is  again  to  be  moved  laterally;  the  sliding  contact  of  the  upper 
molar  is  to  be  tested  in  a  manner  similiar  to  that  of  the  lower,  and  any 
alteration  in  its  position  or  cusp  length  made  to  insure  its  continued 
contact  during  these  movements. 

FiQ.  399 


Casts  with  all  bicuspids  and  molars  in  place.    Side  view. 


Enough  of  the  teeth  have  been  placed  in  position  now  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  compensating  curve,  and  the  lower  bow  of  the  articulator 
should  be  carried  forward  to  test  this.  In  this  movement  the  lingual 
cusps  of  the  upper  should  slide  in  the  sulci  of  the  lower  and  slightlv 
upon  the  buccal  cusps  of  the  lower.  The  more  divergent  are  the  lines  of 
the  teeth  from  the  canines  backward,  the  more  will  the  upper  lingual 

tZ\7Z^  ^"rl:  "^^^1^  paralfel  are  these 

imes  oi  teeth,  the  more  will  these  cusps  slide  in  the  grooves     If  tho 

w7reTntr,?.nrir'.r*  '""^"'"'^^  ^'^^'^  °f  the  molar 

Tu  PS  0  the  Zn  movement.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 

cusps  of  the  upper  and  lower  molars  are  placed  below  the  proper  com- 
pensating curve  and  the  curve  must  be  increased  by  inclinFn^Te  Zg 

^rLlfsLrpo^i^r'  tT^"  ^-^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

inenecessary  position  of  the  compensating  curve.  On  the  other  hmd  if 

h  V'  ''''  ''^"^P^^^  ^^^'^        separat  cut  s  "den 

that  the  compensating  curve  is  made  too  great,  and  the  liiie  of  contact 
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between  the  upper  and  lower  molars  is  above  their  desired  position 
in  the  proper  compensating  curve.  Any  necessary  alterations  in  their 
positions  to  make  them  accord  with  this  arrangement  must  then  be 
made. 

The  second  lower  molars  are  then  to  be  placed  in  position,  having 
been  cut  to  tentative  form.  The  lateral  movements  of  the  articulator 
are  produced  as  l)cfore,  and  the  contact  of  their  cusps  with  those  of 
the  first  upper  molar  tested  in  a  similiar  way.  Alterations  in  their  form 
or  position  will  be  indicated  to  makethemaccord  with  the  preservation 
of  an  uninterrupted  contact  with  the  upper  teeth  in  these  movements. 
It  is  particularly  important  to  remember  their  natural  lingual  inclination 
and  the  increased  height  of  their  buccal  cusps.  In  the  forward  move- 
ment of  the  lower  bow  of  the  articulator  their  conformation  to  the  de- 
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Lower  bow  of  articulator  carried  to  one  side  to  show  contact  of  molars. 


sired  compensating  curve  is  tested,  and  they  should  be  located  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  indications.  .  .         ,  p 

The  second  upper  molar  is  then  to  be  placed  xn  position  and  its  form 
altered  or  its  position  changed  as  the  movements  of  the  lower  bow  of  the 
articulator  indicates  to  be  necessary.  (Fig.  399.) 

In  the  making  of  these  adjustments  between  the  teeth,  it  is  farst 
de  irable  to  bear^n  mind  their  general  relation  to  the  conxpensating 
curve.  It  is  also  desirable  to  place  the  molar  teeth  as  nearly  over  he 
alveolar  ridges  as  possible,  and,  except  m  cases  of  extreme  absorption 
of  the  process,  this  may  be  measurably  accomplished. 

InasLichas  the  line  of  force  -PO"  ^he  two  dentures  should  a  n^^^^^^^ 
as  possible  coincide  with  an  imaginary  ^^^f^^^awV^om  one  rid^e  to 
the  other,  thelong  axes  of  the  artificial  teethshould  be  as  far  as  is  ex 
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perJient  placed  in  this  imaginary  line.  (Fig.  401 .)  The  outward  inclin- 
ation of  the  upper  teeth  and  the  lingual  inclination  of  the  lower  will 
make  this  possible,  and  not  conflict  with  the  other  requirements  in  the 
position  of  these  teeth.  In  general,  it  may  also  be  said  that  the  line 
of  the  occlusal  surfaces  of  these  teeth  should  be  about  midway  between 
the  upper  and  lower  alveolar  ridges,  although  differences  in  absorption 
in  the  two  jaws  or  in  the  two  sides  of  the  same  jaw  may  make  slight 
alteration  in  this. 

The  first  lower  bicuspid  is  now  to  be  placed  in  position  in  correct 
functional  relations  with  the  upper  canine  and  first  bicuspid.  The 
lower  bow  of  the  articulator  should  be  moved  both  laterally  and  for- 
ward to  test  the  contact  of  this  tooth  in  these  various  relations. 

Only  the  six  lower  anterior  teeth  now  remain  to  be  placed  in  position. 
It  is  desirable  that  they  should  fulfil  both  functional  requirements  and 
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Dia^am  showing  section  through  mouth  with  molars  in  occlusion  and  line  drawn  between  edges 
correspondmg  to  the  long  axes  of  the  teeth. 

those  imposed  by  considerations  of  appearance.  Their  position  rel- 
ative to  each  other  to  fulfil  the  demands  of  appearance  have  already 
been  considered.  To  subserve  the  ends  of  function,  they  are  to  be 
placed  in  position  so  that  when  the  lower  bow  of  the  articulator  is  pro- 
ruded  they  are  in  occlusal  contact  with  the  upper  teeth.  Where  condi 
tions  of  wear  are  to  be  simulated,  they  must  first  be  ground  for  th  s 
purpose  and  then  placed  in  such  position  that  when  fhe  lower  bow 

me  upper  teeth.  They  must  also  be  arranged  so  that  in  the  lateral  move- 
dentures^'^  '°  "PP^^  thus  d^sptrthe 

In  summing  up  the  characteristics  of  artificial  teeth  arranjred  accord 
ng  o  his  plan,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  differ  from  the  na3  tLth  n 

platH  'best  nrlnf  1  ''^t^f-*^'  '^'^"^  ^^"^  «*^ble  retention  of 'the 
plate  is  best  promoted.    The  higher  the  cusps  are,  the  greater  leverage 
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there  is  upon  the  dentures.    It  may  be  asked  why  the  shding  contact 
between  the  dentures  might  not  be  preserved  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  plate  best  secured  by  having  the  teeth  witli  flat  surfaces  instead 
of  with  cusps.    Of  this  it  may  be  said  that  the  advantage  of  the  cusp 
and  fossa  principle  in  the  mastication  of  food  has  already  been  outlined 
in  Chapter  IV.    Furthermore,  clinical  experience  has  shown  that  arti- 
ficial dentures  mounted  with  teeth  whose  cusps  have  been  ground  are 
by  no  means  as  effective  for  their  wearers  in  the  preparation  of  food, 
as  those  in  which  the  cusps  exist.    G.  V.  Black  has  also  shown  the 
greater  efficiency  of  a  cusped  crusher  in  the  preparation  of  various 
articles  of  food.    His  experiments  with  the  phago-dynamometer  show 
that  whereas  the  average  force  which  may  be  exerted  with  the  natural 
bicuspid  and  molar  teeth  is  over  150  to  175  pounds,  the  average  possible 
with  artificial  dentures  is  only  from  20  to  30  pounds.    He  has  also 
shown  that  this  latter  is  not  sufficient  in  many  instances  to  crush  some 
of  the  more  resistent  articles  of  food,  while  Head  has  demonstrated 
the  greater  masticating  eflaciency  of  the  triturating  motion  which,  of 
course,  is  best  obtained  in  artifical  dentures  articulated  according  to 

the  plan  above  outlined.  ,      .  ,  .       .     ,  , 

Because  of  the  flattening  of  the  floor  of  the  glenoid  fossa  m  edentulous 
cases,  as  mentioned  in  Chapter  IV.,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  path  of  the 
condyle  is  not  so  inclined  as  that  existing  earlier  in  life,  when  the  nat- 
ural teeth  are  in  position.  Inconsequence,  the  compensating  curve  for 
artifical  teeth  will  be  of  longer  radius  than  that  commonly  formed  by 
natural  dentures.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  for  purposes  of  stability 
of  the  plate,  the  natural  overbite  is  to  be  lessened. 

Because  of  the  absorption  of  the  alveolar  ridge,  the  teeth  of  any  ar- 
tificial set  must  be  slightly  smaller  than  the  natural  teeth  which  pre- 
ceded them  This  fact,  together  with  the  necessity  already  mentioned 
for  placing  them  as  nearly  as  possible  over  the  ridge,  will  make  the  posi- 
tion of  their  long  axes  slightly  different  from  that  of  the  natural  teeth. 
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Upon  theoretical  grounds  after  a  set  of  artificial  teeth  has  been 
articulated  so  as  to  have  correct  functional  relations  in  the  various 
movements  of  the  lower  bow  of  the  articulator,  they  should  be  capable 
of  correct  functional  relations  in  the  mouth.  The  fact  however  that 
there  is  no  articulator  in  existence  or  probably  ever  will  be,  jtich  can 
absolutely  perfectly  reproduce  the  movements  of  the  mandible  m  a 
given  case,  makes  it  advisable  that  after  the  dentures  have  been  setup, 
their  functional  relations  should  be  tested  by  actual  trial  m  tbe  mouth 
This  procedure  is  also  desirable  because  of  "^IZd 
After  the  teeth  have  been  temporarily  mounted,  therefore,  they  should 
be  tried  inthe  mouth  of  the  patient. 

The  presence  of  the  patient  will  probably,  even  under  the  best 
circumstances,  provide  additional  data  in  the  matter  of  the  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  artificial  teeth.  In  many  cases  no  alteration  of  the  orig- 
inal arrangement  of  the  teeth  will  be  necessary,  but  this  depends  almost 
solely  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  the  conditions  related  to  the  ar- 
rano-ement  of  the  teeth  have  been  noted  and  the  teeth  set  in  accordance 
therewith.  Frequently,  however,  the  slight  alteration  of  the  positions 
of  some  of  the  anterior  teeth  to  make  them  more  fully  accord  with  the 
principles  already  laid  down  for  their  arrangement,  will  be  suggested 
when  the  teeth  are  tried  in  the  mouth. 

The  articulation  of  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth  in  the  excursions 
of  the  mandible  may  cccasiocally  require  slight  adjustment  because  of 
the  natural  limitations  in  articulators  already  noted.    A  systematic 
examination  of  the  dentures  in  place  in  the  mouth  should  be  under- 
taken according  to  a  method  recommended  by  O.  A.  Weiss.'  First, 
the  occlusion  should  be  carefully  noted,  that  is,  it  should  be  ob- 
served whether  the  teeth  of  the  two  series  occupy  the  same  relation 
to  each  other  in  the  occlusal  position  of  the  jaw  as  they  did  in  the 
articulator.    A  possible  error  in  the  bite  may  be  ascerla,ined  in  this 
way.    It  is  not  enough  to  depend  solely  upon  the  eye  to  judge  of 
this,  but  the  actual  contact  of  the  teeth  must  he  tested  by  means 
of  a  thin  instrument,  such  as  a  large  hatchet -shaped  excavator.  The 
patient  is  instructed  to  lightly  hold  the  jaw  in  the  position  of  occlusion. 
The  contact  of  the  dentures  anteriorly  is  first  tested  with  the  excavator. 
If  the  contact  is  uniform,  posteriorly  as  well  as  anteriorly,  prying  the 
teeth  apart  with  the  excavator  should  also  separate  the  distal  teeth. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  plates  are  to  be  held  firmly 
in  their  positions  upon  the  alveolar  ridges,  and  the  operator  should  not 
be  deceived  by  finding  the  plates  apparently  in  contact  posteriorly 
when  they  may  be  separated  in  front.    The  dentures  may  be  detached 
from  the  membrane  posteriorly,  the  teeth  apparently  being  in  contact, 
when  the  anterior  teeth  are  separated  by  this  measure.    The  contact  of 
the  distal  teeth  on  both  sides  should  be  tested  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  displacement  of  the  dentures  anteriorly  by  separating  the  poster- 
ior teeth  with  the  excavator  is  not  likely  to  occur  from  this  procedure. 
When  the  distal  teeth  are  separated,  the  jaws  should  be  pried  apart 
and  the  anterior  teeth  should  also  be  similarly  separated.  This  should 
be  tested  on  both  sides.  If  a  serious  lack  of  adjustment  is  made  mani- 
fest by  this  trial,  the  bite  should  be  retaken  and  the  teeth  reset. 

In  testing  the  relation  of  the  teeth  iu  the  various  movements  of  the 
mandible,  the  same  general  method  of  procedure  may  be  undertaken. 
The  patient  is  directed  to  move  the  mandible  to  the  right  and  bring  the 
teeth  m  contact  with  this  position,  the  condyle  on  that  side  remaining  in 
Its  fos.sa.  On  the  right  side  the  two  lines  of  buccal  cusps  should  be  in 
contact,  while  at  the  same  time  the  lower  buccal  and  upper  lincrual  are 
m  contact  on  the  left  side.  The  contact  is  to  be  tested  with  the  exca- 
vator unless  It  IS  seen  that  the  teeth  do  not  occupy  these  relations.  If 
on  the  right  side  the  cusps  are  not  in  contact,  but  are  separated,  while 
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they  touch  on  the  left,  it  is  evident  that  the  cusps  on  the  left  side  are 
too  prominent  or  that  those  on  the  right  side  are  not  suflieiently  so. 
This  defect  may  be  corrected  by  changing  the  inclination  of  the  long 
axes  of  the  teeth  on  the  left,  so  that  at  the  same  time  that  the  cusps  ou 
the  right  side  are  in  contact,  those  on  the  left  are  also. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  mandible  is  moved  to  the  right,  the  cusps 
on  that  side  are  in  contact  and  those  on  the  left  are  not,  the  long  axes  of 
the  teeth  on  the  left  should  be  altered  so  that  the  buccal  cusps  of  the  lower 
and  the  lingual  cusps  of  the  upper  are  made  more  prominent  and  come 
into  contact.  It  will  be  evident  that  these  alterations  must  be  made 
with  the  plates  in  their  place  upon  the  articulator,  and  without  altera- 
tion of  the  occlusal  relations  of  the  casts. 

This  operation  is  to  be  repeated  with  the  mandible  moved  to  theleft, 
and  any  adjustment  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axes  of  the  teeth  on 
either  side  made  in  accordance  with  the  above  principle. 

The  relation  of  the  teeth  when  the  jaw  is  protruded  for  incision 
shouhl  be  tested.  The  patient  is  directed  to  bring  the  occlusal  edges  of 
the  incisors  into  contact  and  to  maintain  the  jaws  in  this  position.  The 
contact  of  the  distal  teeth  is  then  to  be  noted,  the  excavator  being  again 
employed  to  discover  if  they  touch.  If  the  molars  are  in  contact, 
as  determined  in  this  trial,  then  no  alteration  is  to  be  made  in  the 
position  of  the  teeth.  If  however,  they  are  not  in  contact,  it  will  be 
seen  either  that  the  overbite  of  the  upper  incisors  is  too  great  or  that 
the  compensating  curve  of  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth  does  not 
accord  with  the  path  of  the  condyle.  This  defect  may  be  corrected, 
either  by  reducing  the  overbite  until  the  incisor  and  distal  teeth 
are  in  simultaneous  contact  in  this  position  of  the  mandible,  or  by 
arrancrincTthe  distal  teeth  with  a  compensating  curve  of  shorter  radius. 

If  in  the  protruded  position  of  the  mandible  the  anterior  teeth  are  not 
in  contact,  then  the  overbite  is  not  proportioned  to  the  compensating 
curve  and  the  length  of  the  cusps  of  the  distal  teeth:  or  the  compensat- 
ing curve  has  been  arranged  with  too  short  a  radius:  or  its  distal  end  is 
below  the  line  proper  for  the  compensating  curve  Adjustment  ot 
these  defects  may  be  made  and  the  dentures  returned  to  the  mouth  for 
confirmation  of  the  changes.  ,     n     j  ^ 

The  restoration  of  the  facial  contours  and  profile  by  he  dentures 
should  be  tested  at  this  time  also  and  any  alterations  which  may  be  in- 
dicated should  be  made. 

THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  TEETH  IN  ABNORMAL  PROTRUSION 

OF  THE  LOWER  JAW. 

•    "In  the  preceding  illustrations  and  text  the  attention  of  the  student 
has  been  directed  to  normal  conditions,  and  the  normal  arrangement 
of  artificial  teeth  with  those  conditions,  in  order  that  he  ^^^^ 
ize  himself  with  the  various  methods  and  principles  involved,  and  be 
able  to  modify  them  in  the  treatment  of  abnormal  cases. 


ABNORMAL  PROTRUSION  OF  LOWER  JAW. 
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Fig.  402  shows  an  extremely  abnormal  relation  of  the  alveolar  ridges 
and  one  requiring  a  considerable  modification  of  the  usual  methods  in 
order  to  arrange  the  teeth  in  a  manner  at  all  satisfactory.  A  protru- 
sion of  the  lower  jaw,  however,  within  certain  limits  may  be  met  with 
occasionally,  and  a  normal  arrangement  of  the  teeth  obtained,  provid- 
ing that  other  conditions  are  favorable  to  it.  But,  before  attempting  to 
arrange  the  teeth  in  such  cases,  and  while  the  patient  is  still  at  hand, 
the  operator  must  make  some  careful  observations. 


Fio.  402 


articulator. 


First  to  ascertain  whether  the  lower  teeth  can  be  retracted  suffi- 
ciently to  obtam  an  overbite  without  interfering  with  the  movements 
01  the  tongue. 

It  is  seldom  possible  to  adjust  the  lower  teeth  toward  the  tongue  fur- 
her  than  the  centre  of  the  edentulous  ridge.  If  such  an  operation  L 
attempted,  the  movement  of  the  tongue  will  not  onlv  be  impeded  ^nd 
speech  impaired  but  the  stability  of  the  denture  will  be  affected  by  the 
tongue  constantly  pushing  against  it.  ^ 

Second,  it  must  be  ascertained  whether  the  tissues  of  the  upper  lip  are 
sufficiently  lax  to  permit  of  bringing  the  upper  teeth  to  the^neeeSarv 

Third  J-r.'        the  alveolar  ridge  to  obtain  an  overbite.  ^ 

1  hird,  will  the  removal  of  the  superior  incisor  teeth  from  the  alveo 

in  fcX" ^^^^"^^  ^-^-^  by  excessive  lever::; 
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Fig.  403  illustrates  the  arrangement  of  teeth  necessary  in  case  of  pro- 
trusion so  extensive  as  in  Fig.  402.  The  upper  incisor  teeth  are  arranged 
to  close  inside  of  the  lower,  with  their  labial  surfaces  gliding  closely 
on  the  lingual  surfaces  of  the  inferior  incisors,  the  incisive  function  be- 
ing performed  in  a  reverse  manner  to  that  of  a  normal  arrangement. 

When  the  upper  canine  tooth  is  reached,  the  first  attempt  is  made  to 
merge  into  a  normal  arrangement. 

This  tooth  is  placed  with  its  anterior  cutting  edge  covered  by  the 
lower  canine,  while  the  distal  cutting  edge  is  turned  labially  and 
around  so  as  to  strike  directly  on  top  of  the  mesial  cutting  edge  of  the 

Fig.  403 


Showing  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth  necessary  in  a  case  when  the  lower  teeth  close  outside  of  the 

upper. 

first  lower  bicuspid.  The  first  upper  bicuspid,  is  ground  and  brought 
out  sliohtlv  more  than  the  canine,  and  from  this  point  distally  the 
teeth  assume  their  normal  position.  In  order  to  obtam  a  graceful 
arrangement  insuch  a  case  as  seen  in  Fig.  403,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  <lo  considerable  grinding  and  lapping  of  the  upper  teeth,  which  is 
not  at  all  uusightly  in  this  character  of  case. 

The  facial  expression  following  such  an  arrangement  of  the  teeth  will 
be  improved.  In  marked  protrusion  of  the  lower  jaw,  where  the  nat- 
ural teeth  close  outside  of  the  upper  and  when  this  -ndxtion  ^s 
existed  up  to  middle  life  with  natural  teeth,  a  correction  oft  he  facial 
expression  with  artificial  teeth  should  not  be  attempted. 

THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  TEETH  IN  ABNORMAL  PROTRUSION 

OF  THE  UPPER  JAW. 

In  the  arrangement  of  teeth  of  a  full  upper  and  lower  denture  in  pro- 
trusion o?  the  tapper  jaw,  it  is  seldom  possible  to  f-ure^l^^yi-' 
lldons  existing  between  the  teeth  of  the  two  series  when  the  laws 
occupy  a  normal  relationship.    In  most  instances  m  which  the  1^  er 
j-awTad  a  retruded  position  when  the  natural  teeth  were  in  place, 

.    American  Text-Book  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry.    Second  Edition,  p.  412. 
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after  their  loss, with  the  consequent  absorption  of  the  alveolar  process, 
the  increase  in  the  angle  of  the  mandible,  and  its  forward  movement,  a 
normal  relationship  between  the  two  series  cannot  be  obtained.  A  few 
cases  present  themselves,  however,  where  the  placing  of  the  artificial 
teeth  in  somewhat  the  same  relative  positions  occupied  by  their  natural 
predecessors  is  necessary.  In  these  cases  the  upper  anterior  teeth 
should  have  a  slight  lingual  inclination.    (Fig.  404.)    The  lower  an- 


terior teeth  should  not  be  placed  in  occlusal  relations  with  them,  if  it 
is  necessary  to  give  them  a  labial  inclination.  The  lower  teeth  are 
to  be  made  to  bite  upon  the  lingual  surface  of  the  upper  plate. 
The  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth  are  to  be  articulated  according  to  the 
anatomical  principles  already  outlined,  wherever  this  is  possible.  In 
every  instance  the  cusps  should  be  made  to  interdigitate,  even  if  this  re- 
quires the  placing  of  the  lower  teeth  the  width  of  a  cusp  distal  to  their 
normal  position.  This  condition  of  occlusion  is  frequently  observed 
in  the  natural  dentures. 

The  commonest  cases  of  retruded  lower  jaw  which  present  for  treat- 
ment are  those  with  the  natural  teeth  remaining  in  position  and  pre- 
venting, by  the  nature  of  their  occlusion,  the  forward  movement  of  the 
mandible  In  these  instances  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  good  occlusal 
relations  between  the  teeth  are  greatly  increased,  and  usually  the  oper- 
ator has  to  be  satisfied  with  an  arrangement  far  short  of  the  ideal 
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THE  ARRANGEMENT  AND  ARTICULATION  OF  A  FULL  UPPER 
DENTURE  TO  NATURAL  TEETH. 

Cases  frequently  present  themselves  for  treatment  in  which  the  patient 
has  lost  all  of  the  upper  teeth,  while  all  or  a  large  number  of  the  lower 
remain  in  the  mouth.  While  the  general  principles  underlying  the  artic- 
ulation of  teeth  for  full  upper  and  lower  dentures  are  applicable  in  these 
cases,  certain  additional  considerations  are  to  be  noted. 

When  all  the  lower  natural  teeth  remain,  the  articulation  of  an  upper 
artificial  set  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter.  One  of  the  two  series  of 
teeth  is  in  place;  it  is  only  necessary  to  arrange  the  other  to  accord 
therewith.  While  it  is  usually  necessary  to  mount  the  casts  in  correct 
relation  with  the  joint  of  an  anatomical  articulator  which  has  been  set 
according  to  the  movement  of  the  mandible  for  the  case  in  hand, yet  the 
necessity  for  so  doing  is  not  so  great  as  in  full  dentures.  This  is  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  forms  of  the  occlusal  surfaces  of  the  natural  teeth  are 
either  in  accord  with  the  jaw  movement,  usually  in  such  cases  having  been 
much  worn,  or  if  they  are  not,  they  cannot  be  altered,  and  the  form  of 
the  occlusal  surfaces  of  the  artificial  teeth  must  be  largely  determined  by 
them.  Still  it  is  preferable  to  use  the  anatomical  articulator,  because 
the  occlusal  relations  may  be  more  certainly  determined. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  anterior  teeth  advantage  may  often  be  ob- 
tained by  placing  them  in  edge-to-edge  occlusion  with  the  lower  teeth. 
(Fig.  405.)  They  are  ground  to  articulate  upon  the  worn  edges  of  the 
lower  teeth  and  must  be  made  to  accurately  fit  these  edges  as  if  they 
had  been  worn  into  shape  in  the  mouth.  This  arrangement  enhances 
the  stability  of  the  plate  by  avoiding  the  leverage  due  to  an  overbite, 
but  is  not  possible  in  every  case,  because  the  distance  between  the  lower 
teeth  and  the  upper  alveolar  ridge  may  not  permit  the  placingof  atooth 
of  the  proper  size.  Nor  is  it  indeed  always  advisable  from_  consider- 
ations relative  to  appearance.  The  arrangement  of  the  artificial  teeth 
with  an  overbite  is  demanded  in  such  instances,  but  the  overbite 
should  be  as  short  as  possible.  Where  the  lower  jaw  occupies  a  re- 
truded  position,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  a  long  overbite 
with  a  lingual  inclination  of  the  upper  teeth,  but  in  such  instances,  a  farm 
retention  of  the  upper  plate  should  be  assured  and  a  space  left  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  teeth  to  avoid  displacement  of  the  upper 

denture.  j  ^  xi 

The  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth  should  be  ground  to  correspond  to  the 
state  of  wear  of  the  natural  teeth  and  should  be  made  to  occlude  evenly 
upon  them.  Many  dentures  of  this  type  are  seen  in  which  the  teeth  have 
been  articulated  without  alteration  of  their  form,  the  long  sharp  cusps 
of  the  artificial  teeth  occluding  upon  much  abraded  lower  natural  teeth. 
The  functional  disadvantage  of  such  an  arrangement  is  manifest. 

Where  only  the  lower  anterior  teeth  remain,  and  these  cases  are  of 
common  occurrence,  the  principles  already  laid  down  for  the  correct 
articulation  of  the  artificial  teeth  may  be  followed  out  almost  completely. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  the  lower  anterior  artificial  teeth  in  full 
dentures  arc  the  last  ones  to  be  placed  in  position.  In  the  case  under 
consideration  the  natural  teeth  serve  as  a  starting  point  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  artificial  teeth,  which  latter  may  be  made  to  accord  with  the 
former.  The  slight  setthng  of  the  lower  partial  denture  should  be  borne 
in  mind  and  anticipated  by  arranging  the  upper  teeth  just  short  of  occlu- 
sion with  the  natural  organs. 

This  type  of  case  illustrates  particularly  well  the  necessity  for  complete 
restoration  in  every  case  which  presents  itself.  In  these  instances  if 
the  lower  partial  denture  is  not  made,  the  whole  function  of  mastication 
is  thrown  upon  the  natural  teeth  and  the  upper  plate.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  pressure  upon  the  anterior  portion  of  the  upper  plate  will 


Fig.  406 


A  cast  showing  recent  extraction  of  six  anterior  teeth. 


cause  an  absorption  of  the  alveolar  process  underlying  it.  The  mucous 
membrane  m  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  jaw  will  become  soft  and 
spongy  and  re-adaptation  of  the  plate  may  be  necessary.  This  latter 
procedure  will  be  complicated  by  the  softness  of  the  tissues  over  the 
absorbed  process,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  results 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  lower  partial  denture  had  been  inserted,  the 
condition  alluded  to  would  have  been  avoided. 


TEMPORARY  DENTURES. 

^reYtPr     1  term  all  dentures  are  temporary,  as 

W  made  to'd.  T^'  g^^g  the  process,  referenL  is 

of  the  teeth     T  '"'^y*'^  ^  ''"^^  ^^^er  the  extraction 

in  which  hPv.  '^'Pr'''^'^  ^^^^^^d     eve^y  instance 

n  Jf  I   ?i!    • '  "''^  '^"'^  contra-indicating  condition.    Thev  may  be 
nfla^'^  f      ™-ediately  after  the  extraction  of  the  teetl  beforTthe 
mflammatory  reaction  incident  thereto  has  subsided,  or  they  may  be 
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inserted  after  the  inflammation  has  ceased  and  before  the  absorptino 
of  the  process  has  appreciably  progressed.  They  serve  to  provide  the 
patient  with  a  masticatory  apparatus  and  avoid  a  period  in  which  the 
patient  is  seen  without  teeth. 

The  selection  of  teeth  appropriate  for  these  cases  has  already  been 
discussed.  If  it  is  desired  to  insert  the  plate  immediately  after  the  ex- 
traction of  the  teeth,  an  impression  must  be  taken  and  a  cast  made  with 
the  natural  teeth  in  situ.  The  plaster  teeth  are  then  cut  from  the  cast, 
which  is  carved  to  represent  the  conditions  after  the  teeth  sha  1  have 
been  extracted.    The  anterior  artificial  teeth  are  to  be  mounted  m  the 

Fig.  407 


Showing  the  arrangement  of  teeth  necessary  in  a  case  U.e  Fig.  406.  where  the  six  anterior 

teeth  were  recently  extracted. 

sockets  of  the  natural  ones.    The  cast  is  carved  to  permit  this.  An- 

Wt  nR  to  some  degree  the  absorption  of  the  external  plate  of  the 

;Xss:is  shown  in  lig.  406  the  artificial  teeth  are  t^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

which  are  to  be  in  relation  with  the  cast  so  ground  that  their  necks  pro 

Mo  Z  socket,  and  yet  after  the  external  plate  has  been  absorbed 

thPv  will  be  in  relation  with  the  labial  surface  of  the  process,  i  he  distal 

a^a^e':  be  mounted  in  the  usual  relation  with  t^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

The  buccal  portion  of  the  plate  is  to  be  made  as  fo  ^ ^ef  u  ^es^^^^^^ 

should  not  extend  farther  forward  than  the  centre  ^  Jhe  first  bicusp^^^ 

Of  course  no  portion  of  the  plate  is  to  extend  over  the  unabsorbed  pro 

cess  anteriorly.    (Fig.  407.) 
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After  the  teeth  for  partial  cases  have  been  selected  in  accordance  with 
principles  already  outlined,  they  are  to  be  adjusted  in  their  proper 
position  on  the  cast.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  less  latitude  in  their 
arrangement  than  exists  in  full  cases,  yet  their  correct  positions  with 
reference  to  the  natural  teeth  which  remain  may  be  more  readily  deter- 
mined. All  that  has  been  said  concerning  the  arrangement  of  teeth  to 
give  the  most  natural  appearance  applies  to  some  extent  to  the  setting  of 
teeth  for  partial  dentures. 

In  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth,  gum  or  plain  teeth  are  to  be  used 
according  as  there  is  necessity  for  a  restoration  of  lost  gum  tissue  or  not. 
Before  the  teeth  are  placed  in  position,  the  cast,  in  relation  to  which  they 
are  to  be  placed,  is  to  be  scraped,  so  that  when  the  appliance  is  put  in  the 
mouth,  these  teeth  will  press  upon  the  mucous  membrane  and  imbed 
themselves  slightly  in  it.    The  gum  of  gum-section  teeth  is  to  blend 
with  the  natural  gum,  while  plain  teeth  are  to  be  made  to  appear  as  if 
growing  from  the  mucous  membrane.    The  teeth  are,  therefore,  to  be 
ground  to  accurately  fit  the  cast.    This  procedure  requires  considerable 
care  to  see  that  the  teeth  touch  the  cast  uniformly.    The  use  of  carbon 
paper  placed  between  the  cast  and  the  tooth  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
process  by  indicating  the  points  to  be  ground.    Nothing  short  of  an 
accurate  adaptation  of  surface  should  be  accepted.    It  is  usually  wise 
to  anticipate  the  absorption  of  the  process  in  the  front  of  the  mouth 
under  a  single  tooth  and  to  mount  it  on  the  cast  slightly  longer  than  its 
neighbors  with  this  in  view.    In  the  settling  of  the  plate,  which  occurs 
within  a  short  time,  the  tooth  is  made  of  correct  length. 

In  those  portions  of  a  partial  denture  where  gum  restoration  is  to  be 
made,  and  where  the  artificial  teeth  do  not  rest  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  same  principles  which  apply  to  the  placing  of  teeth  for  full 
dentures  obtain.  Where  the  partial  plate  carries  more  than  a  few 
teeth,  the  setting  of  the  casts  upon  an  anatomical  articulator  and  the 
Fig.  408  articulation  of  the  teeth  according  to  methods  al- 

ready described,  are  indicated.    In  every  instance 
the  artificial  teeth  are  to  be  ground  so  that  they 
—         '  correctly  occlude  with  their  opponents.    In  the 

Teeth  for  close  bite. 

trial  of  the  artificial  dentures  in  the  mouth  the 
.  relation  of  the  teeth  in  the  several  positions  as- 
sumed by  the  jaw  in  mastication  is  to  be  tested,  and  where  a  cusp  in- 
terferes with  a  ghdmg  contact  of  the  teeth,  alteration  is  to  be  made 

In  the  tew  cases  m  which  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  open  the  bite  it  i<? 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  contact  and  correct  functioning  of  the 
natural  teeth  which  have  thus  been  separated.  Where  these  are  molars 

sultZutlt'  ^'r/'  ^'^'T'^J  T^^'  whose  occS 

rthrnhte    TH  "  f''''^  ""^  of  theteeth 

and  after  the  latter  have  been  constructed  and  temporarily  put  in  place 
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the  bite  is  taken  with  the  jaws  in  their  new  position.    The  crowns  are 
removed  and  may  be  permanently  set  when  the  denture  is  inserted. 

Where  the  bite  is  very  close  in  cases  in  which  the  natural  teeth  almost 
touch  the  opposing  gum,  special  arrangement  must  be  made  to  secure 
sufficient  strength  for  the  artificial  teeth  in  this  location.  Where  the 
denture  is  to  be  of  vulcanite  and  sufficient  space  exists  for  a  reasonable 
thickness  of  the  plate,  the  use  of  a  long  bite  tooth  is  indicated.  If,  how- 
ever, only  one  tooth  is  to  occupy  the  space  under  such  conditions  as 
this.'it  is  preferable  to  use  a  plate  tooth  to  which  is  soldered  a  backing 
with  an  extension  as  shown  in  Fig.  408,  which  is  imbedded  in  the  vul- 
canite. This  gives  more  character  and  strength  than  if  a  vulcanite 
tooth  were  used.  If  the  plate  is  to  be  of  metal,  the  tooth  is,  of  course, 
directly  soldered  to  it. 

II.    VOICE  AND  SPEECH  RELATIONS. 

It  is  desired  that  artificial  dentures  shall  restore  any  lost  portions  of 
the  apparatus  necessary  in  the  production  of  articulate  speech,  and,  m 
addition  shall  offer  no  impediment  to  the  normal  articulation  of  sounds. 
It  is  desired  also  that  they  shall  produce  the  least  possible  alteration 

in  the  tones  of  the  voice.  .  ,  , 

It  has  been  seen  in  Chapter  IV.  that  the  loss  of  the  teeth  and  the 
changes  in  the  surrounding  tissues  incident  thereto,  cause  but  slight 
alteration  in  the  quality  of  the  voice,  that  speech  is  chiefly  affected  by 
these  conditions,  and  that  the  production  of  the  vowels  is  less  affec  ed 
than  the  production  of  the  consonants.  It  was  seen,  further,  that  the 
chief  alterations  of  conditions  affecting  consonant  production  are  the 
loss  of  the  tissues  upon  which  the  current  of  air  is  projected,  or  ot  those 
at  the  site  of  which  the  current  of  air  is  stopped,  and  the  loss  of  tissues 
concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  channel  through  which  the  air  is 
forced  It  is  with  the  remedy  of  these  conditions  that  we  are  chiefly 
concerned,  and  at  the  same  time  the  artificial  denture  must  be  designed 
to  offer  the  least  possible  impediment  to  the  articulation  of  all  sounds. 

Slight  alterations  of  the  tones  of  the  voice  will  occur  when  any  ar- 
tificial denture  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  patient    These  are  m  many 
^stances  so  slight  as  to  be  indistinguishable,  while  m  others  the  differ- 

encemaT^  ™«  ^-'""tf  TorThe 

is  of  comparatively  small  importance  in  the  design  of  dentures  for  he 

reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  an  apphance  of_  any  sort  m  the 
mouth  without  producing  some  slight  changes  m  the  to^es^ 
ness  of  the  plate  which  covers  the  palatal  vault  contributes  more  than 
anvthinc  else  to  a  retention  of  the  normal  voice  qualities     It  is  tor 
thl  reason  that  the  swaged  metal  plate  causes  less  change  than  a  plate 

of  one  of  the  molded  bases.  .  ^^^^nh  thp 

In  designing  a  denture  to  fulffi  all  the  requirements  of  Pee^^^^^^^ 
following  fact  must  be  noted:  the  factors  concerned  "^^he  speech 
re  ations  of  a  denture  are  the  form,  location,  and  arrangement  of  the 
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teeth,  and  the  Ungual  conformation  of  the  upper  and  lower  dentures. 
These  factors  are  to  be  so  adjusted  to  the  case  in  hand  as  to  permit  a 
free  movement  of  the  tongue,  and  the  correct  formation  of  the  air 
channel,  and  provide  for  the  obstruction  of  the  air  current  at  the  proper 
places. 

Fortunately  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth  to  answer  the 
requirements  of  appearance  and  food  preparation,  in  general,  best  serve 
the  ends  to  be  desired  from  the  standpoint  of  speech  production.  There 
are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  principle  which  are  to  be  noted.  The 
arrangement  of  the  upper  and  lower  anterior  teeth  with  a  slight 
space  between  them  to  prevent  contact  and  consequent  displacement 
of  the  denture,  recommended  by  some  practitioners,  interferes  occa- 
sionally with  the  articulation  of  the  sounds  in  which  the  current  of  air 
is  interrupted  at  this  point.  The  tongue  is  called  upon  to  close  up  the 
deficiency  caused  by  a  lack  of  contact  of  the  teeth  in  the  production  of 
the  sound,  for  example,  an  adjustment  which  it  is  usually  possible  for  it 
to  execute. 

The  bicuspids  and  molars  for  considerations  of  plate  stability  fre- 
quently intrude  upon  the  space  required  by  the  tongue  in  its  adjust- 
ments; a  consequent  cramping  of  this  organ  occurs  with  a  certain 
thickness  of  speech  which  persists  until  the  individual  has  adapted 
himself  to  the  abnormal  conditions. 

Freedom  in  the  movement  of  the  tongue  may  some  times  be  prevented 
by  an  impingement  of  the  plate  upon  its  fnenum.  It  has  already  been 
seen  that  this  condition  is  to  be  avoided  upon  another  ground— that  of 
the  displacement  of  the  denture. 

A  common  error  in  the  conformation  of  the  lingual  surface  of  lower 
plates  causes  a  hmitation  fo  the  movement  of  the  tongue.    Where  the 
lower  molars  and  bicuspids  are  placed  to  the  lingual  side  of  the  rido-e 
to  occlude  with  those  of  the  upper  jaw  in  mouths  in  which  great  absorp- 
tion ot  the  process  has  occurred,  the  narrowness  of  the  plate  restricts 
the  tongue  movements  necessary  to  correct  articulation.    It  not  in- 
frequently happens  that  the  lower  plate  itself  intrudes  upon  the  space 
proper  for  the  tongue.    These  conditions  are  to  be  avoided  if  possible 
it  is  otten  necessary  to  compromise  the  demands  of  plate  stability  with 
those  of  speech  production.    This  situation  arises  in  a  large  number 
ot  lower  dentures  constructed  for  mouths  in  which  considerable  ab- 
sorption of  the  process  has  occurred.    In  these  instances  the  arch  of 
the  teeth  should  be  as  wide  as  is  consistent  with  plate  stability,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Ungual  surface  of  the  lower  plates  should  he  made  as 
concave  as  possible  to  provide  adequate  space  for  the  tongue 
as  possn^eVhpT'^  conformation  of  the  upper  plate  copies'as  accurately 
able  tn    ?  the  natural  tissues,  the  conditions  most  favoi^- 

tt  lrTZd^^^^^^^  "*''^!!'f'-  den- 
tures are  made  with  a  smooth  dome-shaped  lingual  surface  to  which 

than  If  the  conformation  of  the  natural  tissues  were  reproduced. 
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In  the  formation  of  the  TII,  T,  D,  S,  SH,  C,  Z,  ZH  sounds,  the  sides 
of  the  tongue  are  c-urled  up  to  come  in  contact  with  tiie  teeth  and 
adjacent  alveoUir  process  to  form  the  channel  through  which  the  air 
escapes.    It  has  been  seen  that  the  form  of  this  channel  largely  de- 
termines the  consonant  sounds.    While  the  tongue  can  adapt  itself  to 
changed  relations  of  other  tissues  taking  part  in  the  formation  of  this 
channel,  as  the  enunciation  of  patients  wearing  dentures  constriicted 
regardless  of  these  conditions  abundantly  testifies,  yet  it  is  not  wise  to 
impose  too  much  upon  the  tongue  in  this  way.    The  more  nearly  the 
lingual  surface  of  the  plate  corresponds  to  the  form  of  natural  tissues, 
the  more  readily  will  the  tongue  be  capable  of  affecting  correct  adju-st- 
ment  to  them.    With  this  end  in  view  it  is  advisable  in  vulcanite 
dentures  to  reproduce  the  lingual  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  either  by  the  use 
of  counter-sunk  pin  teeth  or  by  the  imitation  of  these  surfaces  with  the 
vulcanite.^  (Fig.  409.)    The  imitation  of  the  rugai  on  the  lingual  surface 
is  to  be  referred  to  presently. 

Fig.  409 


Lingual  surfaces  of  teeth  reproduced  in  Vulcanite.  (Fine.) 

The  projection  upon  the  lingual  surface  of  a  metal  plate  caused  by  the 
vacuum-chamber  seldom  interferes  with  correct  speech  production. 
This  is  for  the  reason  that  if  properly  located  and  of  only  the  required 
depth  it  does  not  prevent  the  formation  of  a  sufficiently  large  channel 
for  the  air.  The  tongue,  of  course,  has  to  adjust  itself  to  this  condition 
of  affairs,  but  the  adjustment  is  made  with  comparative  ease.  Further- 
more, if  properly  located,  the  vacuum-chamber  is  posterior  to  the  point 
of  interruption  of  the  air  channel  in  the  formation  of  the  i ,  D,  b,  ^,  L, 

SH  and  CH  sounds.  „  .,. 

The  conformation  of  the  lingual  surface  of  the  upper  plate  to  facili- 
tate correct  speech  has  been  well  described  by  Dr.  George  B  Snow. 
The  following  is  requoted  from  a  paper  published  m  the  Dental  Ad- 
vertiser in  1899.  "Trouble  is  often  experienced  by  patients  m  secunng 
a  clear  and  sharp  S  sound  after  they  ^ave  commenced  the  use  of  artifa- 
cial  dentures.  A  peculiar  whistling  sound  is  produced.  I*  ^7^«^P™ 
posed  to  give  a  short  description  of  the  mechamsm  by  which  hese 
sounds  are  produced,  and  to  draw  attention  to  the  importance  of  giving 

l  Dr.  W.  M.  Fine,  International  Dental  Journal. 
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due  consideration  to  the  shape  of  the  lingual  side  of  the  plate,  if  it  is 
desired  to  secure  clearness  and  ease  of  articulation  of  the  sound  above 
referred  to. 

Inspection  of  models  of  the  upper  jaw  in  which  the  natural  teeth  are 
in  place  will  show  that  while  the  lingual  surface  of  the  bicuspids  and 
molars  practically  forms  a  continuation  of  the  lateral  curve  of  the 
palatal  arch,  the  alveolus  behind  the  incisors  is  thickened.  With  the 
rugai  a  nearly  triangular  space  is  ofteued  produced,  bounded  by  a  line 
connecting  the  distal  surfaces  of  the  laterals  and  the  edges  of  the  alveo- 
lar sockets.  Viewed  in  longitudinal  section,  a  reversed  curve  is  pre- 
sented, extending  forward  from  the  hard  palate  and  merging  into  the 
hollow  outline  of  the  Ungual  surfaces  of  the  incisors. 

Sections  of  models  from  different  mouths  are  shown  in  Figs.  410  to 
415.  The  curves  will  be  seen  to  present  nearly  the  same  general  shape, 
whether  the  arch  be  deep,  like  Fig.  411,  or  shallow,  like  Fig.  413. 


Fig.  410 


Fig.  411 


Fig.  412 


Fig.  413 


Sections  through  casts  showing  thickened  alveolus  back  of  incisors. 

In  Figs.  414  and  415  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  the  relative 
positions  of  the  tongue  and  teeth  in  making  the  S  and  SH  sounds  In 
producing  the  SH  sound  (Fig.  415),  the  upper  and  lower  teeth  are  held 
slightly  apart;  the  tip  of  the  tongue  rests  against  the  gum  behind  the 
ower  incisors,  its  edges  impinging  upon  the  lingual  surfaces  of  the 
bicuspids  and  molars  at  their  junction  with  the  alveolus.  The  result  is  a 
narrow  passage  over  the  centre  of  the  tongue,  the  narrowest  portion 
being  just  back  of  its  tip,  the  passage  being  thus  gradually  enlarged 
both  behind  and  before  its  narrowest  portion.  The  breath,  being 
alTn^Mh °t-^  this  narrow  passage,  follows  its  curve,  and  is  impelled 
against  the  tips  of  the  lower  incisors,  the  result  being  the  SH  sound 

JoJTJ"^  u'a  '""""^  (^^^^-414),  all  the  parts  remain  in  the  positions 
above  described,  except  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  which  is  curved  upward 

L  oassnl "  ^"       '^"S"'^^  ^^PPer  incisors,  making 

l/aiLt  thfunn  r'^'^t  "'"^  P^"i^^t'""g  the  current  of  ai? 

against  the  upper  mcisors.  It  will  be  found  by  experiment  that  if  the 
tongue  IS  drawn  backward  a  httle  from  the  polioU::^:;^^ ^ 
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sing  sound  will  be  changed  to  a  whistle.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
shape  of  the  palatine  arch  is  such  that  the  tongue  can  readily  conform 
to  it,  and  that  the  passage  between  the  tongue,  palate,  and  alveolar 
border  can  be  readily  formed,  by  which  a  clear  articulation  of  the 
sounds  in  question  can  be  produced. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  figures  already  shown,  attention  is  directed  to 
Fig.  416, which  is  a  section  of  a  fairly  well  made  vulcanite  plate.  The 
teeth  are  well  arranged,  the  joints  close  and  well  fitted,  the  finish  good. 


Fig.  414 


Fio.  415 


Position  of  tongue  in  pronouncing  S. 


Position  of  tongue  in  pronouncing  SH. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  palatal  curve,  if  continued,  would  meet  and 
coincide  with  the  curve  of  the  lingual  surfaces  of  the  incisors,  there  being 
a  break  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  teeth  and  rubber;  and  this  is  so 
abrupt  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  tongue  to  follow  its  outline, 
as  it  does  the  curve  of  the  natural  arch  in  Figs.  414  and  415.  The 
reversed  curve,  shown  in  Figs.  410-413,  is  plainly  out  of  the  question. 
The  sketch  illustrates  what  is  by  no  means  an  extreme  case.  With 
thinner  teeth  and  a  longer  bite  the  defect  noted  would  be  still  greater. 


Fig.  416 


Fig.  417 


Section  through  vulcanite  plate. 


Section  through  vulcanite  plate  designed 
to  imitate  contour  of  alveolar  process  back 
of  incisors. 


If  the  plate  which  is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  416  were  filled  m  to  pre- 
sent the  outline  shown  in  a  dotted  line  in  Fig.  417,  the  enunciation  of 
the  wearer  would  be  improved,  and  another  very  substantial  benefit  be 
secured,  viz.,  an  amount  of  strength  which  will  obviate  any  danger  ot 
the  plate  cracking  through  the  centre.  xi„^„„.^ 

If  the  imitation  of  nature  be  carried  far  enough  to  reproduce  the  rugcB 
upon  the  plate,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  decided  benefit  bo  h  to  ai  ticu- 
lation  and  in  the  management  of  food  in  mastication.    When  the  lin- 
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gual  side  of  the  plate  Is  smooth,  the  tongue  has  but  little  power  to  hold  a 
morsel  of  food  upon  it,  while  with  the  TUgse  the  food  is  easily  held  and 
managed.  They  are  easily  formed  by  burnishing  a  piece  of  heavy  tin 
foil  over  a  model  showing  them  prominently,  filling  the  depressions  in 
the  tin  foil  with  wax  or  paraffin,  and  then  fitting  and  attaching  it  to  the 
trial-plate  when  waxed  up  and  ready  for  flasking,  leaving  its  edges 
turned  up  so  that  it  will  be  held  securely  in  the  plaster  when  the  plate 
is  flasked.  The  surface  of  the  vulcanite  will  come  out  clean  and  smooth, 
and  will  require  but  little  polishing.  It  will  be  found  that  a  patient 
who  has  once  become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a  plate  made  as  above 
suggested  will  be  extremely  loath  to  return  to  the  use  of  one  as  ordina- 
rily made." 

III.    THE  RELATION  OF  PLATE  DENTURES  TO  THE 
EXPRESSIVE  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  FACE. 

Beside  restoring  the  fixed  expression  of  the  face,  plate  dentures  must 
establish  conditions  which  admit  of  the  normal  activity  of  its  expres- 
sive movements.  It  has  been  shown  in  Chapter  IV.  that  the  following 
conditions  resulting  from  the  loss  of  the  teeth  affect  these  move- 
ments: a  change  in  the  relation  of  the  jaws  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  normal  support  provided  by  the  teeth  and  alveolar  process  for 
the  hps  and  cheek;  the  restriction  of  the  movement  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks  in  the  associated  group  of  muscular  movements  which  give  ex- 
pressional  signifiance  to  the  face.  Artificial  dentures  are  to  establish 
such  conditions  as  will  permit  the  normal  operation  of  these  move- 
ments. 

In  the  design  of  the  dentures  to  answer  the  above  mentioned  re- 
quirements, the  following  factors  are  to  be  considered  as  promoting  the 
desired  ends.  The  relation  between  the  jaws  is  established  in  the 
position  of  occlusion  by  the  dentures.  The  support  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks  is  furnished  by  the  positions  of  the  teeth  and  the  contours  of  the 
buccal  and  labial  surfaces  of  the  plates. 

While  the  correct  operation  of  the  muscular  activities  concerned  in 
the  expressive  movements  in  which  the  mouth  participates,  is  largely 
provided;or,if  the  dentures  answer  other  requirements  imposed  upon 
them  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  features  of  the  dentures 
directly  concerned  in  this  relationship,  in  order  that  in  the  pro- 
motion of  other  purposes  these  considerations  shall  not  be  infringed 
upon.  As  with  natural  dentures,  the  lips  should  be  capable  of  free  and 
easy  movement  over  the  teeth  and  the  labial  surfaces  of  tl  e  Ites 
The  margins  of  the  dentures  and  its  external  contours  should  not  enl 

ZZt7J:  '  Th:  1  f  m'^^  f  concerned  in  these 

sTppoTthe  lios^n  th  of  the  plates  and  the  teeth  should 

support  the  hps  in  those,  positions  which  are  subsequently  discussed  as 

ZZ  peVmitT' ''"^'Tr^         ^^^^  face  Th^; 

ion  o  ?h™  r  '"'^  ^  '^'"^"^       "P^  "^^^  '^'^  "PO"  the  contract 
tion  ot  the  various  muscles  centering  in  the  orbicularis  oris. 
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The  upper  plate  is  the  one  mostly  concerned  in  this  relationship. 
Its  upper  margin  should  not  impinge  upon  the  attachments  of  the 
orbicularis  oris  in  the  incisive  fossae.  At  the  position  of  the  canine  tooth 
there  should  be  enough  of  a  prominence  to  afford  a  'point  d'appui  for 
the  muscles  elevating  and  retracting  the  corner  of  the  mouth.  The 
upper  margin  of  the  plate  should  not  be  so  thick  as  to  prevent  a  direct 
line  of  action  in  the  elevation  of  the  lip  by  the  levator  labii  superioris 
aUeque  nasi  and  the  levator  labii  superioris  proprius. 

The  lower  denture  should  avoid  in  its  anterior  margin  the  line  of 
action  of  the  levator  labii  inferioris,  which  is  placed  to  the  side  of  the 
median  line  of  the  symphysis. 

An  incorrect  relation  between  the  jaws  would,  of  course,  cause 
a  limitation  of  these  movements,  if  the  distance  established  was  too 
great  or  too  small,  and  too  great  or  too  little  prominence  to  the  plates 
underlying  the  lips  would  cause  a  similar  limitation  to  the  expressive 
movements  of  the  mouth.  It  will,  of  course,  be  seen  that  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  correct  operation  of  the  movements  concerned  in  ex- 
pression, have  been  provided  for  by  other  considerations  relative  to  the 
dentures.  These  several  demands  have  overlapped  in  this  particular 
and  the  necessity  for  the  correct  construction  of  the  dentures  is,  there- 
fore, increased. 


IV.    THE  RESTORATION  OF  FACIAL  EXPRESSION. 

The  alteration  in  facial  expression  which  succeeds  the  loss  of  the 
teeth  has  been  described  in  Chapter  IV.  One  of  the  chief  functions  of 
artificial  dentures  is  to  restore  this.  By  the  insertion  of  artificial  den- 
tures the  relation  between  the  jaws  should  be  correctly  established,  the 
contours  of  the  lips  and  cheeks  restored,  and  the  teeth  and  those  por- 
tions of  the  gum  visible  in  the  movements  of  the  lips  restored  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  their  original  appearance.  The  various  steps!  in  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  the  dentures  which  have  already  been  described 
liave  served  to  promote  these  ends. 

The  relation  between  the  jaws  in  the  position  of  occlusion  is  estab- 
lished when  the  bite  is  taken.  At  this  time  also  a  tentative  fulness 
which  the  plates  should  possess  to  restore  the  lips  and  cheeks  to  their 
orio-inal  contours,  is  obtained.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  artificial 
teeth  the  portions  of  the  dentures  visible  in  laughing  and  smiling  are 
arranged  so  that  the  teeth  correctly  harmonize  with  the  other  features 
of  the  face.  The  court  of  final  resort  in  determining  the  efiicacy  ot 
these  several  measures  should  be  the  actual  trial  of  the  dentures  m  the 
mouth.  It  is  now  proposed  to  discuss  the  various  details  of  the  den- 
tures which  are  related  to  the  restoration  of  facial  expression.  ■ 

The  primary  object  which  artificial  dentures  should  have  from  the 
cosmetic  standpoint  is  the  establishment  of  the  appearance  which  the 
patient  would  have  if  the  natural  teeth  had  remained,  ihis  is,  ot 
course,  however,  subject  to  the  shght  exceptions  which  have  already 
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been  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  but  in  the  main,  this  is  the  purpose  in 
view.  It  has  ah-eady  been  shown  that  complete  data  for  the  execution 
of  this  motive  are  lacking  in  nearly  every  instance.  The  circumstances 
most  favorable  for  the  exact  establishment  of  such  a  condition  are  the 
recent  extraction  and  preservation  of  the  teeth  of  the  patient  for  re- 
ference, and  the  possession  of  photographs  taken  shortly  before  the 
teeth  were  lost.  Even  to  these  data  must  be  added  an  allowance  for 
the  effects  ensuing,  if  an  appreciable  period  has  elasped  between  the 
restoration  and  the  time  to  which  the  original  data  referred. 

For  the  most  part  the  restoration  of  appearance  must  be  undertaken 
with  data  secured  at  the  time  the  dentures  are  made,  which  are  the  only 
source  of  reference.  These  data  are  to  be  obtained  almost  solely  from  the 
patient.  They  may  be  occasionally  supplemented  by  reference  to  other 
members  of  the  family  of  the  patient,  whose  physical  similarity  so  cor- 
responds as  to  make  their  use  of  service.  A  brother  or  sister,  for  example, 
or  a  son  or  daughter,  may  sometime  be  possessed  of  characteristics  re- 
sembling those  of  the  lost  tissues  of  the  patient  which  will  furnish 
reliable  information  in  these  particulars.  The  accuracy  of  this  resem- 
blance should  be  positively  ascertained  before  it  is  utilized  for  this  pur- 
pose. Some  general  considerations  relating  to  the  restoration  of  facial 
expression  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

While  the  majority  of  faces  which  require  restoration  by  prosthetic 
means  cannot  by  any  artifice  be  made  to  correspond  to  the  regular  con- 
ditions of  profile  and  contour  established  by  the  ideals  of  art,  yet  these 
latter  should  be  a  possible  goal,  nearness  of  approach  to  which  is  only 
limited  by  the  particular  conditions  found  in  the  individual  case.  The 
attainment  of  this  ideal  is  neither  to  be  hoped  for  nor  expected,  because 
of  the  natural  limitations  which  the  conditions  of  each  case  impose. 
In  the  lack  of  definite  information  as  to  the  conditions  originally  ex- 
istent in  the  individual  case,  the  effort  should  be  to  exhaust  the  in- 
formation furnished  by  the  tissues  as  to  the  original  condition,  and  then 
to  complete  the  restoration  along  lines  consistent  with  the  artistic  ideals. 

The  student  will  find  the  following  quotation  from  John  W.  Vander- 
poel's  "  Drawing  and  Construction  of  the  Human  Figure  "  ^  of  value 
in  arranging  the  contours  of  the  lips,  and  should  read  it  in  connection 
with  Figures  41 S  and  425,  which  illustrate  a  patient  with  correct  facial 
contours  established  by  a  full  upper  and  lower  denture.  He  says, 
"  Beginning  with  the  front  view,  note  the  convexity  of  the  mass  of  the 
mouth  as  affected  by  the  teeth  ;  this  means  that  as  the  corners  are 
farther  back  than  the  middle,  the  curvature  of  both  lips  in  their 
approach  to  the  corners  partakes  of  foreshortening.  Irrespective  of 
the  view,^  establish  the  relation  of  the  corners  to  the  middle.  This 
is  exceedingly  important,  as  it  relates  to  symmetry  in  its  construction 
and  action,  as  well  as  to  expression  and  character.  In  a  normal  mouth 
the  corners  are  slightly  lower  than  the  middle,  Though  the  mouth  is 
convex  in  the  mass  (except  at  the  corners  where  the  lips  dip  into  a 


1  The  Sketch  Book,  July,  1003.  p.  25, 
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depression),  it  is  differently  expressed  in  each  lip.  The  mucous  por- 
tion of  the  upper  lip  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  or  planes,  of 
greatest  width  in  the  middle,  retreating  in  diminishing  thickness  with 
a  downward  course  to  the  depressed  corners.  The  lower  lip  on  the 
other  hand  contains  three  planes,  the  central  one  extending  well  on 
each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  upper  lip,  and  flanked  by  a  minor  one 
on  each  side,  rising  to  an  acute  angle  at  the  corner.  The  planes  of 
the  upper  lip  are  comparatively  fiat,  while  those  of  the  lower  are  very 
convex. 

The  length  of  the  upper  lip  has  its  origin  at  the  middle  cartilage  of 
the  nose  in  the  form  of  a  depression,  which  widens  as  it  descends,  and 
terminates  in  the  delicate  angle  of  the  middle  of  the  upper  lip  :  the 
centre  of  this  angle  forms  the  most  forward  part  of  the  mouth.  This 


Fig.  418 


Profile  view  of  correct  facial  contours  established  with  artificial  dentures 


angle  is  repeated  in  the  contact  of  the  upper  lip  with  the  lower  im- 
mediately below  this  point,  although  the  angle  is  more  obtuse  and  a 
little  flattened,  showing  how  the  upper  lip  clasps  the  lower  as  it  over- 
hangs it.  The  lower  lip  rolls  outward  and  is  apt  to  be  full  and  convex 
in  proportion  as  the  concavity  below  it  is  deep.  This  depression  or 
length  of  the  lower  Hp  divides  perceptibly  and  forms  at  its  base  the 
upper  border  of  the  chin.  Through  a  study  of  the  profile,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  section,  these  facts  are  more  easily  understood.  Note 
first  the  backward  sloping  plane  from  the  nose  to  the  base' of  the  chin, 
and  in  it  find  a  series  of  steps,  the  upper  hp  overhangmg  the  lower 
and  the  lower  the  chin.  Note  the  concavity  in  the  length  of  both  hps, 
and  the  convexity  of  their  breadth  or  mucous  portion,  greater  in  the 
lower— at  least  more  rolhng— all  subtly  connected  with  the  ^adjacent 
parts  of  the  face,  particularly  in  the  soft  play  at  the  corners.  •  • 
"  However  the  student  must  fully  realize  that  no  matter  how  intimate 
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his  knowledge  of  a  part  may  be,  it  is  only  of  value  when  it  coexists 
with  an  appreciation  of  its  relation  to  the  entire  structure." 

The  regular  profile  above  described  is  that  obtaining  only  with  in- 
dividuals the  antero-posterior  relation  of  whose  jaws  produces  it.  As 
the  prosthetist  has  no  control  over  the  antero-posterior  position  of  the 
mandible  in  his  restorations,  it  is  only  in  the  cases  in  which  this  is 
normal  that  he  may  attempt  to  establish  the  relation  of  the  lips 
which  is  shown  to  be  harmonious  with  such  a  jaw  relationship.  He 
should  take  note,  however,  of  the  commonly  observed  principle  of  profile 
that  a  projection  of  the  lips,  which  is  caused  by  a  projection  of  the 
teeth  and  process,  is  commonly  associated  with  a  receding  forehead,  and 
that  in  those  individuals  possessed  of  a  more  marked  development  of  the 


Fig.  419 


Fig.  420 


Front  view  of  patient  with  full  upper  and 
lower  artificial  dentures  in  place  stowing 
restoration  of  facial  contours.  Same  pat- 
ient as  in  Figs.  250  and  251 


Profile  view  of  patient  showing  restoration 
of  facial  profile.  Same  patient  as  in  Fig.  250 
and  251. 


frontal  region  in  which  the  facial  angles  are  more  nearly  approximate 
9'>  ,  there  is  less  protrusion  of  the  hps. 

The  conditions  of  contour  of  the  lips  afi'ecting  the  profile  commonly 
observed  in  individuals  with  the  jaw  anterior  or  posterior  to  the  above 
described  relationship,  should  be  observed.  A  common  type  of  face 
observed  in  America  is  that  with  a  retruded  chin.  In  these  cases  the 
positions  of  the  hps  are  altered  from  that  above  described  to  accord 
wath  such  a  position  of  the  mandible.  This  type  of  face  is  shown  in 
i^ig.  4^2.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  this  figure  that  the  hps  oc- 
cupy approximately  the  same  relation  with  a  line  drawn  from  thi  base 

1  •  w  n.p''    '  1'^"      '^-"^  ^"'"P^'  41^-    I"      ^^'^es  where 

obtai  leT]    Tl"P'''   ^1-  P"'^''""  -^"^  ^^'^^^"'^  'ip«  should  be 

obtained.  The  upper  hp  must  frequently  be  made  slightly  more  promi- 
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nent,  but  this  only  to  be  done  when  the  contours  of  the  alveolar  pro- 
cesses demand  it.    (Figs.  421  and  422.) 

Cases  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence  in  which  the  mandible  is  pro- 
truded. In  an  edentulous  case  of  this  character,  beside  the  observed 
relationship  between  the  alveolar  processes,  the  prominence  of  the  cheek 
over  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  contributes  to  aid  in  the  diagnosis.  In  such 
instances  the  curves  of  the  lips  observed  in  cases  with  a  normal  jaw 
relationship  do  not  exist.  This  is  because  of  the  nature  of  the  support 
afforded  the  lips  by  the  process  and  the  differently  inclined  teeth  and 
because  of  the  muscular  action  which  has  been  necessary  to  keep  the 
lips  closed.  In  such  instances,  therefore,  the  prosthetist  can  only,  of 
course,  hope  to  estabUsh  conditions  of  profile  which  were  as  good  as 
those  existing  before  the  loss  of  the  teeth. 


FiQ.  421 


Fig.  422 


Front  view  of  patient  with  full  upper  denture  in 
place,  showing  restoration  of  facial  contours 


Profile  view  of  patient  with  retruded  chin: 
full  upper  artificial  denture  in  place. 


At  the  ao-e  at  which  artificial  dentures  are  commonly  necessary  the 
full  and  rounded  contours  characteristic  of  youth  have  usually  faded. 
In  individuals  of  this  age  who  have  not  lost  their  teeth  these  effects  are 
likewise  observable.  The  prosthetist,  therefore,  should  take  into  account 
in  his  restorations  the  effect  which  age  produces  upon  both  profile  and 
contours,  and  should  establish  these  in  accordance  therewith.  A 
patient  exhibiting  the  effects  of  the  passage  of  time  upon  other  fixed 
features  of  the  face,  yet  displaying  oral  contours  belonging  to  a  previous 
period  of  life,  would  be  an  inexcusable  anomaly. 

The  effect  of  age  in  the  absorption  of  the  subcutaneous  fat,  in  the 
atrophy  of  the  skin,  and  the  establishment  of  wrinkles  m  the  fjice,  has 
been  described  in  Chapter  IV.     No  attempt,  therefore,  in  the  pros- 
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thetic  restoration  should  be  made  to  alter  the  conditions  clearly  attribut- 
able to  this  influence.  The  lines  about  the  mouth,  for  example,  which 
have  resulted  from  age,  are  not  to  be  altered,  while  those  which  have 
ensued  from  the  loss  of  the  teeth  are  to  be  corrected  as  far  as  the  pro- 
thetist  is  able. 

Finally,  the  prothetist  should  utilize  every  minutia  of  information  to 
be  obtained  from  the  patient  and  from  the  conditions  of  the  tissues 
about  the  mouth.  A  full  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  time  and  of  the 
influence  of  the  loss  of  the  teeth  should  be  in  his  hands,  and  his  efl^orts 
should  be  directed  toward  the  re-establishment  of  conditions,  alteration 
of  which  has  produced  the  observed  changes. 


Full  upper  denture  with  elongate  centrals, 
slightly  inclined  lingually.  Same  patient  as 
Figs.  421  and  422. 


Patient  with  full  upper  denture:  incisors 
irregularly  arranged. 


In  discussing  the  details  of  the  restoration  of  the  contours  of  the  mouth 
and  cheeks,  simplicity  will  be  consulted  by  considering  first  the  profile 
and  then  the  contours  of  the  face  as  viewed  from  the  front.  In  estab- 
lishing the  profile  in  accordance  with  the  principles  above  outlined  the 
following  factors  are  to  be  taken  into  account:  first,  the  relation  of 
the  jaws.  This  is  determined  tentatively  at  the  time  the  bite  is  taken 
concermng  which  it  was  said,  that  such  a  distance  should  be  estab- 
lished between  the  jaws  and  such  a  fulness  of  the  bite-plates  provided 
that  the  hps  rest  in  contact  without  restraint  and  display  an  equal  amount 
ot  mucous  membrane.  Although  the  contact  of  the  lips  in  the  manner 
described  as  desirable,  is  influenced  both  by  the  distance  between  the 
jaws  and  the  fu  ness  of  the  bite-plates,  these  two  factors  should  have 
been  so  adjusted  that  the  amount  of  protrusion  of  the  lips  desirable  in 
the  case  in  hand  is  obtained.    If  this  has  been  satisfactorily  done  and 
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dentures  constructed  to  accord  with  the  forms  of  the  bite-plates,  no  alter- 
ation in  the  distance  between  the  jaws  will  be  necessary. 

The  base  of  the  upper  lip,  in  relation  with  the  nose  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  face,  is  fixed.  The  chin  and  tissues  up  to  a  point  opposite 
the  point  of  reflection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  process  to  the 
lower  lip  are  also  fixed.  The  amount  of  outward  inclination  of  the  upper 
lip,  its  curve,  the  amount  of  mucous  membrane  displayed,  the  position 
of  the  lower  lip,  as  related  to  the  upper,  and  the  sulcus  mento-labialis  are 
the  factors  which  may  be  adjusted.  The  thickness  of  the  lips  is  another 
factor  which  may  be  in  some  part  taken  as  an  index  of  their  position, 
thick  lips  being  usually  associated  with  an  outward  inchnation  of  the 
teeth  and  a  projection  of  the  lips,  thin  lips  being  usually  associated 


Fig. 425 


Pliiltrum 
Tuberculum 


Mentum 


L/iuea  naso-lablalls 

Angle  of  the  mouth 
Sulcus  mento-lablalls 


Full  face,  showing  good  contours  and  lines. 


with  a  less  prominent  position.  For  the  most  part  the  line  from  the  base 
of  the  nose  to  the  margin  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  hp  is  ap- 
proximately a  straight  Une.  It  is  curved  inward  where  the  margin  of 
the  lip  is  prominent,  the  curve  being  due  to  the  difference  m  thickness 
of  the  Hp  at  this  point,  and  not  to  the  conformation  of  the  supporting 
structures  beneath.  Wliere  the  lower  jaw  occupies  a  distal  position, 
the  lip  may  be  either  in  a  vertical  line,  or  may  be  slightly  mchned  back- 

The  sulcus  mento-labialis,  which  imparts  considerable  beauty  to  the 
form  of  the  lower  lip,  is  caused  by  the  greater  thickness  of  the  margin 
of  the  lower  lip,  by  the  contact  of  the  upper  anterior  teeth  with  lis  upper 
surface  which  serves  to  roll  it  slightly  outward,  and  by  the  intimacy  ot 
attachment  of  the  skin  of  the  chin  to  the  mandible.  This  curve  is  to  be 
estabUshed.if  possible,  but  where  great  absorption  of  the  fat  has  occurred, 
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or  in  some  cases  from  an  original  disposition  of  the  parts,  this  is  not 
possible. 

The  amount  of  mucous  membrane  displayed  by  the  two  lips  should 
be  equal  in  cases  with  a  normal  relationship  of  the  jaws.  In  individuals 
with  a  retruded  lower  jaw.  more  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper 
lip  will  be  displayed  than  of  the  lower.  Where  the  lower  jaw  is  pro- 
truded, there  is  likewise  a  corresponding  difference  in  amount  of  mem- 
brane visible. 

Viewing  the  face  from  the  front  the  following  points  are  to  be  noted: 
the  line  marking  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two  lips.  This  is  affected 
by  the  natural  configuration  of  the  lips,  by  the  distance  between  the 
jaws,  and  by  the  amount  of  projection  of  the  structures  supporting  the 


Fig.  426 


Continuous-gum  denture  showing  contours.  (Wilson.) 


lips.  Unfortunately,  at  the  age  at  which  plate  dentures  are  necessary 
the  fine  lines  characteristic  of  youth  are  frequently  so  altered  that  the 
establishment  of  these  hnes  in  their  most  beautiful  form  is  impossible. 
Of  course  the  original  condition  may  have  been  such  that  this  is  not 
possible.  The  ideal  cupid's  bow,  shown  in  Fig.  418,  is  that  to  be  sought 
in  all  cases,  but  ordinarily  only  a  straight  line  of  separation  may  be 
obtamed.  This  should  preferably  occupy  a  horizontal  plane  as  it 
does  usually  m  the  natural  condition,  although  cases  are  frequently 
seen  in  which  the  distal  ends  of  the  line  are  at  a  lower  level  than  the 
middle.  This  latter  condition  may  be  produced  if  the  jaws  have  been 
established  too  close  together.  Where  it  existed  originally,  of  course 
no  improvement  can  be  made. 

The  philtrum  is  frequently  obliterated  by  the  falling  in  of  the  tissues 
after  the  loss  of  the  teeth,  if  age  has  not  already  had  this  effect  The 
prosthetist,  probably,  has  no  influence  over  the  formation  of  this 
groove,  other  than  if  the  lips  are  put  upon  too  great  a  strain,  it  may  be 
urther  obliterated.    The  same  may  be  said  of  a  prominent  tip  or 

.tr  J  U  ,    "P?"'  ^'P-    ^^'^  '"S"  «^  the  teeth  serve  to 

straighten  the  line  of  separation  between  the  lips  and  obliterate  this 
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prominence, while  in  those  cases  in  wliichthis  effect luisnotensued, the 
tubercuhim  should  be  preserved  by  imposing  no  great  strain  upon  the 
lips. 

The  canine  eminence  will  usually  require  considerable  restoration 
with  the  artificial  dentures,  because  of  the  large  amount  of  absorp- 
tion of  the  process  which  occurs  at  its  site.  The  temperamental  type 
of  the  individual  will  assist  in  affording  information  in  determining  the 
amount  of  building  to  be  undertaken  at  this  point.  Individuals  of  the 
bilious  temperament  and  its  various  combinations  will  require  promi- 
nentcanines  and  prominent  portions  of  the  plate  overl}ing  this  tooth. 
In  the  individual  case  reference  should  be  made  to  the  naso-labial 
fold,  which  is  usually  accentuated  both  by  age  and  the  loss  of  the  teeth. 
Ordinarily  it  extends  from  the  base  of  the  ala  of  the  nose  with  decreas- 


FiG.  427 


Wax  model  of  denture  with  extensive  contours. 

ing  depth  to  a  point  slightly  below  the  corner  of  the  mouth.  The  build- 
ing out  of  the  canine  eminence  will  increase  or  decrease  this  fold  by 
elevating  the  lips  to  the  level  of  the  cheek  tissue  adjoining  the  upper 
maro-in  of  the  fold.  In  determining  the  fulness  to  be  established  here, 
reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  already  established  inclination 
of  the  centre  of  the  lips,. 

In  instances  in  which  the  wrinkles  radiatmg  from  the  mouth  and 
caused  by  loss  of  the  teeth  have  been  of  long  standing  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  eradicate  them  by  the  placing  of  the  denture.  Much  improve- 
ment will  occur  after  the  use  of  dentures  properly  restoring  the  contours, 
but  immediate  correction  of  the  defects  in  the  surface  of  the  skin  can- 
not be  expected.  This  is  also  true  of  the  groove  frequently  observed 
descending  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  toward  the  chin,  but  the 
plates  should  remove  these  wrinkles  as  far  as  possible. 
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VULCANIZED  RUBBER  AS  A  BASE  FOR  ARTIFICIAL  DENTURES. 

By  George  H.  Wilson,  D.D.S. 
Vulcanite. — A  chemical  compound  of  Caoutchouc  and  Sulphur. 

CAOUTCHOUC. 

History. — Caoutchouc  is  a  native  Indian  name.  India-rubber  is  a 
name  given  the  material  because  its  early  use  in  Europe  was  to  remove 
black  lead  pencil  marks  from  paper.  Dr.  Priestley,  the  distinguished 
discoverer  of  oxygen,  mentions  this  use  in  a  publication  of  1770. 
Caoutchouc  must  have  been  known  in  America  at  a  very  early  period, 
because  balls  made  from  the  gum  of  a  tree,  lighter  and  bounding  better 
than  the  wind-balls  of  Castile,  are  mentioned  by  Herrera  when  speaking 
of  the  amusements  of  the  natives  of  Haiti,  in  his  account  of  the  second 
voyage  of  Columbus.  In  a  book  published  in  Madrid,  1615,  Juan  de 
Torquemada  mentions  a  tree  which  yields  it  in  Mexico,  describes  the 
mode  of  collecting  the  gum,  and  states  that  it  was  made  into  shoes. 
More  exact  information  was  furnished  by  a  French  Academician,  who 
visited  South  America  in  1735.  While  the  Indians  used  it  more  than 
three  hundred  years  ago  for  water  bottles  and  gum  shoes,  it  was  only 
used  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  for  erasing  pencil  marks,  until 
about  1820,  when  it  was  applied  to  water-proofing  cloth.  As  caout- 
chouc became  hard  and  brittle  in  cold  weather  and  sticky  in  hot 
weather,  many  experiments  were  made  to  overcome  this  objectionable 
quality  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  vulcanite  in  1843. 

Physical  Properties.— Caoutchouc  is  the  dried  milky  juice  of  various 
trees  and  plants.  A  similar  gum  capable  of  vulcanization  can  be  ob- 
tamed  from  the  common  milk-weed  and  other  plants  of  temperate 
climates,  but  it  is  only  commercially  profitable  from  certain  trees  in  the 
tropics.  The  Brazihan,  or  Para  (a  shipping-port  on  the  Amazon  river) 
caoutchouc  is  the  product  of  several  species  of  Siphonia  (nat.  ord. 
Euphorbiaceag),  chiefly  Siphonia  elastica.  Bates  says  that  this  tree  is 
not  remarkable  in  appearance;  in  bark  and  foliage  it  is  not  unlike  the 
European  Ash,  but  the  trunk,  like  that  of  all  forest  trees,  shoots  up 
to  an  immense  height  before  throwing  off  branches.  The  India-rubber 
produced  in  New  Granada,  Ecuador  and  Central  America  is  obtained 
rom  CastiUoa  elastica  ;  that  of  East  India  from  the  beautiful  glossy- 
leaved  Ficus  elastica,  now  a  common  ornamental  plant  in  conserva- 
tories; that  of  Borneo  from  Urceola  elastica;  and  that  of  West  Africa 
trom  several  species  of  Landolphia  and  also  Ficus. 
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After  the  trees  are  tapped,  the  juice  is  first  received  in  clay  basins, 
and  then  is  solidified  in  various  ways— as  by  spreading  it  out  in  thin 
layers  and  evaporating  in  the  sun  or  by  the  aid  of  artificial  heat;  or  the 
emulsion  is  coagulated  by  the  leaves  of  a  kind  of  vine— a  method  used 
in  Central  America  which  gives,  however,  a  product  inferior  to  that  ob- 
tained by  evaporation.  The  evaporated  product  is  known  as  "biscuit." 
The  fresh  juice  has  the  consistency  of  cream,  is  yellow,  miscible  with 
water,  but  not  with  naphtha  or  other  solvents  of  ordinary  rubber;  its 
specific  gravity  is  1.02—1.41 ;  the  yield  of  the  gum  is  about  30  percent. 
Pure  caoutchouc  is  devoid  of  odor  and  is  nearly  white;  it  has  the  specific 
gravity  of  .915.  The  finest  quality  of  caoutchouc  is  that  from  Brazd 
(Para)  which  has  the  least  impurities;  the  other  South  and  Central 
American  kinds  are  of  medium  quality;  East  India  rubber  ranks  next, 
while  the  African  rubber  is  quite  inferior. 

Commercial  India-rubber  is  a  dark,  tough,  fibrous  substancei  pos- 
sessing elastic  properties  in  the  highest  degree.  At  the  freezing  pomt  of 
water  it  hardens  and  largely  loses  its  elasticity.  The  gum  is  msoluble 
in  water  or  alcohol,  and  is  not  acted  upon  by  alkalies  or  acids  except 
when  the  latter  are  concentrated  and  heat  is  applied.  It  is  soluble  in 
ether,  chloroform,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  naphtha,  petroleum,  benzol, 
and  the  essential  oils,  and  in  many  of  the  fixed  oils  by  the  aid  of  heat. 
Caoutchouc  melts  at  a  temperature  of  250°  F.  and  does  not  again  re- 
sume its  former  elastic  state;  at  600°  F.  it  volatilizes  and  undergoes 

decomposition.  ,    p   ^         j.-  • 

Purifying.— In  the  manufacture  of  India-rubber  the  first  operation  is 
the  purification  of  the  crude  material .  The  impure  rubber  is  cut  into 
minute  shreds  and  is  washed  by  powerful  machinery  immersed  in 
water,  which  releases  the  solid  impurities.  The  washed  gum  is  then 
placed  on  iron  trays  and  dried  in  a  room  heated  by  steam.  The  material 
then  undergoes  a  process  of  kneading  under  very  heavy  rollers,  which 
causes  the  adhesion  of  its  various  pieces  to  each  other  and  ultimately 
yields  a  mass  or  block  of  India-rubber  so  compact  that  all  air-holes, 
other  cells  and  interstices  disappear.  _ 

Chemistry  of  Caoutchouc.^— India-rubber,  as  is  well-known,  is  tne 
product  of  the  coagulation  of  the  milky  juice  of  a  large  number  of  trees 
creepers,  and  shrubs.  The  commercial  article  can  hard  y  be  expected 
to  be  homogeneous,  and  still  less  a  pure  product  m  the  chemical  sense 
Besides  accidental  impurities  of  sand  and  fragments,  it  contains  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  oily  and  resinous  matter,  which  varies  greatly 
even  in  the  same  brand  of  rubber.  Para  rubber  contains  from  1  to  2 
per  cent.;  Logus  rubber  from  3  to  7  per  cent.;  Borneo  rubbei  from  6 
to  21  per  ce^t.;  and  African  Flake  may  contam  as  high  as  64  peT 
cent.    Lascelles-Scott  gives  the  composition  of  a  brand  of  unnamed 


origin : 


.  The  writer  uses  a.  his  authority  for  this  paragraph  and  the  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
try  of  Vulcanite.  "The  Chemistry  of  Ind.a-Bubber,  ^^^^J^^^^^^^  X903. 

Charles  Griffin  and  Company,  Limited,  London.  J.  U.  l^ippmcotr  ..ouipa 
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India-rubber  (f?imi)  37.13  per  cent. 

Albumen   2.71  per  cent. 

Resins   3.44  per  cent. 

Essential  oils   Traces. 

Sugar   4.17  per  cent. 

Mineral  Water   0.23  per  cent. 

Water  52.32  per  cent. 

The  pure  Para  gum  consists  of  soluble  and  insoluble  portions, the 
latter  averaging  about  3.5  per  cent.  The  soluble  portion  has  a  formula 
of  C10H16  and  is  the  portion  with  which  the  sulphur  combines  to  form 
vulcanite.    The  formula  for  the  insoluble  portion  is  CgoHosOi 


'10- 
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History.— Charles  Goodyear^  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  discovered  the 
process  of  curing  or  vulcanizing  India-rubber  in  1843.  Thomas  Han- 
cock of  England  has  been  credited  with  making  this  discovery  contem- 
poraneously; but  his  own  writings  state  that  he  had  seen  small  sam- 
ples of  Goodyear's  work,  and  that  after  much  experimenting,  he  pro- 
duced the  same  thing;  so  the  priority  of  the  discovery  undoubtedly  be- 
longs to  Goodyear. 

On  January  30th,  1844,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Charles  Goodyear 
for  making  soft  or  flexible  rubber  that  would  resist  the  action  of  the 
usual  solvents  of  caoutchouc,  and  would  not  be  affected  by  cold  or  heat 
it  the  temperature  were  not  raised  above  the  vulcanizing  point  The 
mixture  he  preferred  was :  caoutchouc  25  parts,  sulphur  5  parts,  and 
white  lead  7  parts.    This  produced  soft  vulcanite. 

The  process  of  making  hard  rubber  was  patented  by  Nelson  Good- 
year, May  6,  1851  His  formula  consisted  of  one-half  pound  of  sul- 
phur to  a  pound  of  caoutchouc  and  one-half  pound  of  any  one  of  a  W 
list  of  earthy  substances.  r  j  ^ 

_  A  patent  was  granted  to  Charles  Goodyear,  Jr.  "For  improvement 
in  plates  for  artificial  teeth,"  dated  March  4,1855.  He  says-  "The 
best  compound  I  believe  to  be  one  pound  of  India-rubber  or'  gutta- 
percha (or  of  the  two  combined  in  suitable  proportions)  with  a  half 
pound  of  sulphur  together  with  a  suitable  quantify  of  coloring  mat  er 
To  obtain  a  suitable  color,  I  mix  with  caoutchouc  or  gutta-perdT  ve t 

s"' Tlhe  ne?e  f^'  -^stance  thai  w'  1 

stand  the  necessary  degree  of  heat  with  the  action  of  sulphur  This 

Tav  rh«l/«  A  ^°^"f' I  gradually  raise  the  heat  to  about  230°  F., 
say  m  half  an  hour,  and  then  unless  there  be  a  considerable  quantitv  of 

32  '        "  1  '"liiJelphia:  Samuel  S.  White,  1807. 
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A  patent  was  granted  in  June,  1857,  to  II.  II.  Day  for  vulcanizing 
very  thick  pieces  of  rubber.  To  accomplish  this,  he  mixes  with  the 
matter  prepared  for  vulcanization,  a  substance  that  will  prevent  its 
becoming  spongy  or  cellular,  by  absorbing  the  sulphur  gases  as  fast  as 
generated.  The  material  which  he  proposed  to  employ  for  this  pur- 
pose, is  ordinary  fire  clay,  but  other  substances  capable  of  absorbmg 
the  gas  may  be  employed. 

In  Austin  G.  Day's  specification  we  find  some  interestmg  remarks 
upon  the  nature  of  rubber  compounds.  In  contra-distinction  to  Nelson 
Goodyear's  hard  and-  inflexible  substance,  he  claims  his  compound  to 
be  a  hard,  but  highly  elastic  material  obtained  by  a  process  differmg 
from  that  of  N.  Goodyear's  in  the  length  of  time,  in  the  degree  of  heat, 
in  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients,  and  in  the  mode  of  equahzmg  the 
temperature.  Day's  composition  is  one  pound  of  purified  Para  rubber 
and  one-half  pound  of  sulphur.  .         .        ,  ,  • 

He  remarks :  "In  the  vulcanizing  process,  there  is  ehminated  during 
the  whole  operation  a  constant  dis'HTirge  ot  sul  phuretted  hydrogen^ 
otEiFimbhuretted  gases,  which  must  havemeaili  of  es^pe  through  the 
nn?e5-5rtHF^ass  while  being^yilESSIiiar  By  my  present  improved 
managSSiHraiEiTTiSTin  vulcaniziri^  raising  it  verygr^duallx, 
ste^W'StipTt^lhehigl^^  1  amTmibled  to.vulfiamzaiy^ 
nn-lTT?Tn^FE^?FIT^^  great  uniformity  and  perfection^ 

^-T?Tn?F7^ining  earthy  mager  may  be  vulcanized  in  much  shor^ 
tin^^lHiir5HFTOmtstin^^  and  sulphur  alon^^yeT^ 

.s"M  owing  to  tT^Ti^^^yWterJacil^^   the-escape  of  the-gases 

''^i^^^^^;^KT^?r^^^  '^"^^  ^"^^ 

gss^gtgsr^iJiiit^^  ■ 

fij^^Kj^fl^rt^ch  thick,  the  time  required  for  vulcamzmgTOirteen 
giiiia^ahalf  hours : 

 275°  F.,  for  6  hra. 

It  is  held  at    280°  F.,  for  3  hrs. 

Then  raised  to  and  held  at  .290°  F.,  for  2  hrs. 

Then  raised  to  and  held  at  '  •  •  '^^^^  p'  for  2  hrs. 

Then  raised  to  and  held  at  " '  '  ^^^^  ^  '  j^^.  ^ 

Then  raised  to  and  held  at  

Composition  of  Vulcanite  for  Artificial  Dentures.-As  the  formula 

of  the  various  makes  of  rubber  are  "trade  ^^^^s  1  of  the  man^^^^^^^^ 
turers  our  knowledge  is  limited  to  the  general  specifications  of  patent 
paper;andthe  writings  which  detail  the  experiments  of  Prof.Wildman 

^"^Both  The  soft  pliable  and  the  hard  flexible  vulcanite  are  used  in  the 
constructL  of  d'entures.  The  essential  components  o^^^^^^^^^^  a  e 
caoutchouc  and  sulphur,  the  ratio  varying  according  to  the  use  tor 
whTch  the  product  is  designed.  All  other  ingredients  are  for  coloring 
Tr  to  cheapen  the  product.^  The  soft  pliable  variety  used  in  dentistry  is 
knlwn  a^'velum  r'ubber,  because  its  most  important  -e  is  "  fo 
cleft  palates.  It  contains  sulphur  to  the  extent  of  about  one-fifth  ot  the 
t  ght  of  th^  gum.  Hard  vulcanite,  sometimes  called  ebonite,  con- 
Tains  by  weight  one-half  as  much  sulphur  as  caoutchouc. 
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Some  of  the  formulas  given  by  Prof.  Wildman  are : 

DARK  BROWN.  GRAYISH  WHITE. 

Caoutchouc  48  parts        Caoutchouc  48  parts 

Sulphur  24     "  Sulphur  24  " 

White  Oxido  Ziuc  96  *' 

RED.  BLACK. 

Caoutchouc.   48  parts       Caoutchouc  48  parts 

Sulphur  24    "  Sulphur  24  " 

Vermilion  36    "  Ivory-black  or 

Drop-black  24  " 

DARK  PINK.  JET  BIACK. 

Caoutchouc  48  parts       Caoutchouc  48- parts 

Sulphur  24    "  Sulphur  24  " 

White  Oxide  of  Zinc  30    "  Ivory-black) 

or        )  48  " 

Vermilion  10    "  Drop-black 

If  pure  caoutchouc  is  burned,  there  should  be  but  about  three  per 
cent,  of  dark  ash  remaining.  Sulphur  and  vermihon  (mercuric  sulphide) 
leave  no  ash,  hence  the  per  centum  of  ash  from  rubber  containing  these 
materials  should  be  less  than  three  per  cent,  in  the  ratio  of  the  amount 
of  these  materials  to  the  caoutchouc.  Some  rubbers  leave  as  high  as 
sixty  per  cent,  of  ash.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
strength  would  be  reduced  in  ratio  to  the  amount  of  the  ash,  but  this  is 
not  true,  as  the  pure  gum  and  sulphur  produce  the  strongest  vulcanite; 
the  red  and  black  are  nearly  the  same  strength,  although  the  black 
rubber  will  leave  a  much  larger  ash  than  red,  because  the  coloring 
matter  is  animal  charcoal  composed  largely  of  phosphate  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  while  the  mercuric  sulphide  would  be  entirely  volatilized.  The 
oxide  of  zincand  other  earthy  matter  in  the  pink  and  white  rubbers 
have  a  verydiTeterious  eitect  upon  the  flexibility  and  tenacity  of 
the  vulcanized  rubber,  so  njucEm  tact,  that  these  light  colored  vTrT- 

canites  are  notone-fourth  as  strong  as  the  brown,  red  or  blacTc  • 

-  Physical  Pro~^ties  of  Vulcanite— Vulcanite  Is  harTTTUexible,  and 
horn-hke  m  texture.  Dr.  George  B.  Snow  gives  the  specific  gravity  of 
a  specimen  of  black  vulcanite  as  1 . 1 974 ;  and  that  of  the  same  piece  before 
vulcamzing  as  1.1333.  The  specific  gravity  varies,  as  it  is  much  affected 
by  the  coloring  matter,  and  is  also  increased  by  the  temperature 
and  time  of  vulcanization.  Caoutchouc  expands  upon  heating. 
UT  bnow  says :  "Rubber  expands  by  heat  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
r  nno^^-  expansion  at  ordinary  temperatures,  from  70° 

to  9U  is  over  six  times  that  of  iron,  about  five  times  that  of  brass, 
and  nearly  four  times  that  of  zinc  which  is  the  most  susceptible  to  ex- 
pansion by  heat  of  any  of  the  metals.  Its  rate  of  expansion  is  known 
to  mcrease  as  the  temperature  rises,_bufii  has  not  been  definitely  deter-' 
mmed.      In  vurcamzinpootf  after  chemical  action  begins  h'  \  ' 

^!^gg^^^s  a5d  contraction  commences,  thel^.  ^..'^j 
l^^^gjmoreign  matter,  by-^feji^^— ^ 

Sa^  d^^lgrg^"^^   of  vulcanizationTjgl^gg^]^ 
gravity  is  clue  tothis  contraction.   
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The  usual  solvents  of  caoutchouc  have  but  little  action  upon  vulcan- 
ite, and  no  agent  which  can  be  tolerated  in  the  mouth  has  any  action 
upon  it.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  It  is  very  opaque,  and, 
therefore,  does  not  imitate  well  the  appearance  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. It  is  a  very  poor  conductor  of  thermal  and  electrical  changes, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  is  not  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  tissues 
upon  which  it  is  worn.  It  is  porous,  although  this  condition  is  invis- 
ible to  the  eye.  It  absorbs  the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  even  though 
the  rubber  has  been  perfectly  vulcanized,  and  when  improperly  vul- 
canized, it  becomes  so  saturated  with  decomposing  secretions  that  it 
is  exceedingly  offensive.  Great  care  should  be  used  in  vulcanizing 
rubber  that  is  to  be  worn  in  the  mouth,  and  the  patient  should  be 
thoroughly  instructed  in  cleansing  it. 

New  rubber  can  be  added  to  old  vulcanite  by  reheating;  hence  vul- 
canite dentures  can  be  easily  repaired.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  a 
solution  of  rubber  to  vulcanite  to  aid  in  its  repair,  as  the  solvent  has  no 
action  upon  the  vulcanite,  only  leaving  a  thin  layer  of  soft  rubber  to 
penetrate  the  pores  of  the  vulcanite,  a  result  better  accomplished  by  heat 
and  pressure. 

Chemistry  of  Vulcanization. — Vulcanization  consists  of  the  chemical 
union  of  caoutchouc  and  sulphur,  probably  producing  a  series  of  com- 
pounds having  the  formula  CuHibS.  for  the  highest  combination,  and 
C100H160S  for  the  lowest,  with  a  series  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

Vulcanization  can  be  brought  about  either  by  the  cold  or  the  hot  pro- 
cess, and  by  using  with  the  latter  either  the  dry  or  the  wet  method.  The 
essential  requisite  is  to  secure  the  wniwiof  the  sulphur  with  the  poly- 

prene  (CloHie).  ,  ,    .j        1  •  1 

The  cold  process  is  by  the  use  of  sulphur  monochloride  and  is  only 
suitable  for  very  thin  layers  of  rubber,  being,  therefore  not  applica- 
ble for  dental  use.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  sell  to  the  profes- 
sion office  rights  for  the  use  of  a  porcelain  enamel  for  facing  vulcanite 
dentures.  This  method  was  based  upon  the  cold  vulcanization  pro- 
cess While  the  results  were  an  improvement  upon  ordinary  pink  rub- 
ber, the  product  lacked  the  translucent  effect  of  fused  porcelain,  its 
durabilitv  was  uncertain,  and  the  process  was  long  and  tedious. 

Mr  Weber  in  the  work  previously  referred  to,  says:  "We  turn  our  at- 
tention first  to  the  question  of  the  general  action  of  sulphur  upon  India- 
rubber  at  high  temperatures.  The  sulphur  bath  method  might  appear 
from  several  points  of  view  the  most  suitable  method  of  studying  this 
question,  but  after  a  number  of  attempts,  I  abandoned  it  m  favor  of 
the  method  of  subjecting  carefully  prepared  homogeaeous  mixtures  ot 
Para  rubber  with  a  definite  amount  of  sulphur,  to  the  action  of  heat 
Again  in  this  case  we  have  the  choice  of  several  methods  of  heating,  but 
the  one  of  heating  pieces  of  Para  mixture  of  uniform  thicknesstovu  - 
canizing  temperatures  when  immersed  m  water^;ap^ared  to;  me  the 
m^5infeHH5fy7a5inirvolves  the  minimum  oTTossor^lphur  by  evap- 

°  ^Jj^experiments  were  carried  on  with  strips  cut  from  a  calendered 
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sheet,  3  ram.  in  thickness, — a  mixture  of  100  parts  of  Para  rubber  with 
ten  parts  of  pure  precipitated  sulphur.  These  strips  were  vulcanized  in 
a  phosphor-bronze  digestor. 

"The  digestor  is  provided  with  a  thermometer  tube  (thermometer  in 
mercury),  a  pressure  gauge,  and  a  blow-off  valve.  In  the  digestor  a 
porcelain  beaker  is  suspended  so  that  it  is  clear  of  the  bottom.  The 
digestor  is  filled  to  about  one-quarter  of  its  capacity  with  water;  the 
beaker  is  completely  charged  with  water,  and  a  number  of  the  strips  to 
be  experimented  upon,  immersed  in  it.  The  digestor  is  then  closed, 
rapidly  heated  to  the  required  temperature,  and  maintained  thereat, 
either  by  carefully  adjusting  the  gas  burner,  or  by  means  of  some  form 
of  thermo-regulator.  At  regular  intervals  one  of  the  strips  is  withdrawn 
after  blowing  off  steam  and  rapidly  opening  the  digestor,  which  is  then 
immediately  closed  again  to  continue  the  series.  The  time  error  caused 
by  these  successive  withdrawals  does  not  exceed  four  minutes  per  sam- 
ple. Of  course  the  water  lost  by  the  blow-off  steam  is  from  time  to 
time  made  up  with  boiling  water. 

"The  strips  thus  withdrawn  are  marked,  and  subsequently  cut  into 
very  fine  threads,  which  are  freed  from  every  trace  of  uncombined  sul- 
phur by  extraction  with  acetone  in  a  Soxhlet  extractor.  The  greatest 
care  was  employed  to  render  this  operation  perfect,  every  sample  being 
subjected  to  a  three  days'  continuous  extraction.  The  extracted  sam- 
ples were  dried  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  water  oven,  and, 
until  analysis,  were  preserved  in  carefully  stoppered  glass  tubes.  ' 

''About  one  gram  of  each  of  these  samples  was  used  for  analysis. 
The  sulphur  determinations  were  all,  without  exception,  carried  out  by 
Canus'  method,  as  the  results  by  the  much  simpler  and  more  expedi- 
tious method  proposed  by  Henriques,  were  found  to  be  Hable  to  an 
error  approachmg  0.1  per  cent,  in  magnitude.  In  this  manner  the 
lollowmg  results  were  obtained: — 


Vulcanization  op  Para  Rubber. 

Duration  of  Temperature  of  Vulcanization. 

Vulcanization. 


120O  0. 

125°  C. 

130°  C. 

1350  C. 

s.% 

S.% 

S.% 

S.% 

0.71 

0.71 

0.99 

1.76 

1.18 

1.32 

1.44 

2.17 

1.31 

1.67 

2.04 

2.36 

1.62 

1.91 

2.32 

3.92 

4.02 

1.78 

2.11 

2.94 

4.18 

1.93 

2.22 

5.00 

5.50 

2.25 

2.35 

5.27 

6.74 

2.60 

3.80 

5.82 

6.88 

3.71 

4.04 

6.04 

6.97 

3.94 

4.31 

6.33 

7.13 

140°  C. 
S.% 


30  mins. 

60  „ 

90  „ 
120 

150  "  -'."r  ^'."^  ^.-^^ 

o!^  "  ^-^^  4- 18  6.05 

300  ., 

360  „ 

420  „ 

480 


"These figuresamDlvsufRcetndemonstrateindisputablvthpfnnt  ..r.r. 
any  rate  as  tar  asjhevulcai^^  pf  Para  ruBbtif    concerned.  ^ 
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"That  different  brands  of  India-rubber  behave  very  differently  in 
the  vulcanization  proeess,  is  a  well-known  fact,  but  what  we  know  at 
this  moment  respecting  the  composition  and  chemical  relationship  of 
these  different  brands  entitles  us  to  assume  that,  although  their  be- 
havior under  vulcanization  may  not  be  identical  with  the  Para  rubber, 
it  will  be  more  or  less  closely  analogous  to  it." 

Following  this,  Mr.  Weber  gives  a  tabulation  of  his  experiments 
ith  Upper  Congo,  Beni  River,  Ceara  and  Borneo  rubber  for  the  same 
uration  of  vulcanization  and  for  125°  C.  and  135°  C.    He  then  sums 
up  these  experiments  thus: 

"The  extremely  interesting  results  here  tabulated  remove  all  doubt 
that  the  vulcanization  of  lndla-rubber  is  a  chemical  process  resulting 
iiTtEe  formation  of  a  polyprene  sulphide.  The  rate  at  which  the  sulphur 
enters  into  combmation  wiIE  the  India-rubber  hydrocarbon  (polyprene') 
is  characteristic  for  each  brand  of  India-rubber-  Some  of  the  above 
series  were  repeatedly  mvestigated,  always  with  the  same  result. 

"There  arises  now,  of  course,  at  once  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  process  by  which  sulphur  enters  into  combination  with  the  polyprene, 
whether  the  polyprene  sulphide  or  sulphides  formed  are  addition  or  sub- 
stitution products.  Certainly  what  we  already  know  respecting  the 
chemical  nature  of  India-rubber,  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  vulcaniza- 
^tion  process  consists  essentially  in  the  formation  of  an  addition  product 
of  sulphur  and  polyprene.  This  assumption,  however,  requires  support  .^^^ 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  quiteXnumber  of  writers,  from  Payen  to  most  ^ 
oTlEe  recent  authors,  deciare  that  vulzamzation  is  accompanied  by  the 
eygtatronof  hydrogen  sulphide,  thereby  implying_thaLtLe_process  is  a^^ 
iSBstituSon,  and  not  an  ag"dition  process.  Indeed,  most  of  the  recent 
authors  on  this  subject  state  this  in  so' many  words.  We,  shall,  therefore  , 
have  to  subject  this  point  to  a  careful  examination.  ...  | 

"Assuming  the  compound  of  polyprene  and  sulphur,  which  indisput-  , 
ably  forms  in  the  vulcanization  process,  to  be  a  substitution  product,  it  • 
follows  with  absolute  necessity  that  for  each  32  parts  of  sulphur  combin- 
ing with  the  polyprene,  we  must  obtain  34  parts  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  ! 
Now  in  the  process  of  vulcanization  as  practically  carried  out,  we  ob-  1 
tain  on  an  average,  a  product  containing,  say,  2.5  per  cent,  of  combined 
sulphur.   Consequently  the  vulcanization  of  one  ton  of  India-rubber,  on  | 
the  above  assumption,  would  be  bound  to  yield  very  nearly  60  pounds 
of  hydrogen  sulphide,  or  approximately  18,000  litres.    Considering  that  , 
in  a  number  of  factories  the  amount  of  India-rubber  vulcanized  daily 
largely  exceeds  one  ton  in  weight,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  vulcam-  j 
zing  reborns  of  these  factories  reeking  with  gas.    As  a  matter  ot  tact,  how- 
ever, there  is  scarcely  ever  a  trace  of  this  gas  to  be  discovered  m  the  ■ 
rubber  works'  atmosphere,  and  the  very  rare  cases  in  which  its  pres-  ] 
ence  becomes  noticeable  may  always  be  considered  as  an  indication  , 
of  something  having  gone  wrong.  ,    ,  ,  i      •♦^n  ' 

"In  the  vulcanization  of  'hard  rubber'  goods  (ebonite  vulcanite) 
faint  but  distinct  traces  of  hydrogen  sulphide  are  generally,  perhaps 
always  observable,  but  they  could  not  be  ascribed  to  the  vulcanization 
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process  proper — the  combination  of  polyprene  with  sulphur — which 
process,  if  it  consisted  in  the  substitution  of  hydrogen  for  sulphur,  should 
cause  a  perfectly  torrential  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  seeing  that 
'hard  rubber'  contains  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  combined  sulphur. 

"It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  if  hydrogen  sulphide  forms  at  all  in  the 
vulcanizing  process,  its  amount  is  utterly  inadequate  to  support  the 
assumption'  that  the  process  of  vulcanization  is  a  substitution  process 
"Laboratory  experiments  on  this  question  lead  to  exactly  the  same 
conclusion.  If  the  experiments  are  carried  out  with  technically  pure 
Para  rubber  under  conditions  absolutely  precluding  the  escape  of  any 
gaseous  product  of  the  reaction,  very  minute  traces  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
may  sometimes  be  observed,  but  in  a  considerable  number  of  carefully 
devised  experiments  with  highly  purified  Para  rubber,  no  hydrogen 
sulphide  at  all  could  be  detected. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  'insoluble'  part  of  India-rubber  is  mixed 
with  sulphur,  and  this  mixture  is  subjected  to  a  vulcanizing  temperature 
say,  about  135°C. — a  considerable  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  takes 
place,  due  to  the  formation  of  a  substitution  product  of  this  insoluble 
body,  CsoHcgOio,  with  sulphur.  This  substitution  process  certainly  pro- 
ceeds much  slower  than  the  vulcanization  process  of  India-rubber 
(polyprene).  Under  the  same  conditions  of  temperature  and  the  time 
under  which  polyprene  forms  a  vulcanization  product  containing  4 
per  cent,  of  sulphur,  the  above  named  insoluble  constituent  forms  a 
subtitution  product  containing  at  most  0.7  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

"From  these  facts  we  are  justified  in  drawing  the  following  conclu- 


sions 


"1.  The  India-rubber  hydrocarbon,  polyprene  doHie,  combines 
with  sulphur  without  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  vulcaniza- 
tion process  of  India-rubber  is,  therefore,  an  addition  process. 

"2.  The  insoluble  constituent  of  India-rubber,  which  forms  only 
an  insignificant  proportion  of  the  technical  product,  not  exceeding  five 
per  cent,  of  the  total,  combines  with  sulphur  under  vulcanizing  condi- 
tions at  a  very  slow  rate  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  with 
the  formation  of  a  substitution  product. 

"The  above  conclusively  settles  the  question  regarding  the  general 
chemical  aspect  of  the  vulcanization  process,  but  it  confronts  us  with 
the  further  question  respecting  the  quantity  of  sulphur  combining  with 
India-rubber  in  this  process,  as  well  as  the  more  intimate  structure  of 
the  compound  thus  formed." 

Interesting  and  instructive  as  the  work  of  Mr.  Weber  is,  the  limits  of 
h'r^^^^^^^^^  P^^"^*         ^^"^^        -  ^^^-1'  but  only  to  give 

"The  process  of  vulcanizatinn  cnn^i»t.  \„  n.„  fnrmntinn  of  a  pontm 
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which  degree  of  vulcanization  is  produced,  is  in  every  case  only  a  func- 
tion of  temperature,  time,  and  the  proportion  of  sulphur  present. 

"As  a  chemical  reaction  the  vulcanization  process  is  not  inHuenced  by 
the  physical  state  of  the  india-rubber  colloid;  but  the  physical  state  of 
the  india-rubber  colloid,  while  under  vulcanization  largely  determines 
the  physical  constants  of  the  vulcanization  product." 

From  the  above  we  conclude  that  dental  vulcanite  is  essentially 
polyprene  disulphide  having  the  symbol  CmHicSji  which  contains  32 
per  cent,  of  combined  sulphur. 


ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  VULCANITE  AS 
A  BASE  FOR  ARTIFICIAL  DENTURES. 


Advantages. — First: — It  is  easy  of  manipulation;  it  can  be  molded 
into  any  form,  and  it  becomes,  upon  proper  vulcanization,  very  strong 
tough  and  flexible.    It  is  repaired  with  equal  ease. 

Second: — It  is  the  lightest  of  all  substances  used  in  the  mouth;  its 
specific  gravity  is  from  1.15  to  1.50,  while  aluminum,  the  Hghtest  metal 
suitable  for  use  in  the  mouth,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  2.5  to  2.7. 

Third: — It  is  inexpensive,  both  as  to  cost  of  material  and  labor  in 
construction,  thus  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  patients  unable  to 
afford  metal  plates. 

Fourth:— There  is  no  material  with  which  contours  can  be  so  easily 
and  perfectly  restored. 

Disadvantages. — First : — It  is  a  very  poor  conductor.    It  prevents 
the  proper  radiation  of  heat  from  the  mucous  mernbrane  over  which  jt 
Q      ispTaHcTTthereby  leading  to  excessive  absorption  ot'  the  hard  tissue  and 
lowefmgThe  vitality  of  the  soft  tissue,  in  consequence  of  winch  the^^ 
gxe  more^ubject  to  tlie  action  of  irritaiits^  _  ~^ 

~^ond:— Because  it  is  a  porous  material  and  because  this  condition  is 
greatly  exaggerateiTBvJmproper  vulcanization,  it  attords  ioagment  for 
^  bacteria,  the  promjctTof  ivhich  are  very  strong  irritanti-Tatin  tlTfi  f\uU 

)L»>  tissue.  . 
<  The  physical  phenomena  of  expansion  and  contraction  m  the  vul- 

^  canization  process  are  by  some  considered  as  disadvantages,  but  these 
g^can  be  so  well  controlled  by  modern  methods  of  manipulation,  that  they 
jT^should  not  be  considered. 
'VJk*^  Red  and  pink  rubber  are  by  many  considered  injurious  because  ot 
^        the  coloring  matter,  vermilion  (mercuric  sulphide).    This  criticism  is 
unjust  because  pure  mercuric  sulphide  is  insoluble  m  water,  alcohol, 
t/Tr  alkali, and  all  acids,  (except  nitro-hydrochloric  acid),  which  under  no 
condition  should  come  in  contact  with  red  or  pmk  vulcanite,  as  this 
ji    .  acid  converts  HgS  into  HgCl^  (corrosive  sublimate). 
^  Only  high  grades  of  rubber  should  be  used  in  the  mouth  as  the 

cheap  grades  may  contain  injurious  impurities. 


"7      ^  yi^  >^ 


^  ^^^^ 

lurfL^^^^  ^^^^  5^/«-A 
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The  history  and  the  physical  and  ohemical  properties  of  caoutchouc 
and  vulcanite  have  been  treated  at  considerable  length,  under  the  belief 
that  with  this  information  fully  set  forth,  the  student  will  pursue  the 
study  of  the  technique  of  the  construction  of  vulcanite  dentures  more  ' 
intelligently  and  with  more  interest  and  profit.  ' 

It  is  important  in  dental  technique  that  every  step  in  the  series  of  an  ] 
operation  be  carefully  and  accurately  performed,  otherwise  the  desired  j 
results  cannot  be  obtained.  | 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  constructing  vulcanite  dentures,  ' 
which  we  shall  name  the  Double  Vulcanization  Method  and  the  Single 
Vulcanization  Method.    The  first  method  is  best  adapted  to  all  full 
cases  where  contour  restoration  of  the  gum  tissue  is  required;  also  to  ; 
some  partial  cases.    The  second  method  is  best  adapted  to  full  cases 
where  little  or  no  gum  restoration  is  required  and  to  the  larger  portion  \ 
of  partial  cases.  1 

FULL  UPPER:  DOUBLE  VULCANIZATION  METHOD. 

The  operation  consists  of  taking  the  impression,  making  the  cast, 
forming  a  base-plate,  and  finishing  the  maxillary  surface  thereof;  of 
obtaining  the  articulating  models,  arranging  the  teeth  and  proving 
the  contour  and  expression;  of  preparing  the  case  for  flasking,  flask-  ' 
ing,  packing,  vulcanizing  and  finishing. 

Impressions.— It  is  imperative  in  vulcanite  work  that  a  perfect  plas-  ' 
ter  impression  be  obtained.  The  technique  of  this  operation  is  described  J 
in  Chapter  VII.  ■ 

The  Cast.— Because  of  the  heavy  pressure  to  which  the  cast  will  be 
subjected  in  molding  the  rubber,  it  should  be  made  of  a  material  that  2.  ^ 
cannot  be  compressed.    The  Spence  plaster  compound  with  r  thin  —  *5 
facing  of  pure  plaster  is  the  besi  for Uis  work.  (See  Chapter  VIII.) .  It^.^^^ 
IS  beuer  practice  in  vulcanite  work  io  carve  and  make  additions  toZ^TTI 
the  cast  for  equalizing  the'  pressure  of  the  denture,  than  to  alter  theV/1 
impression.  The  carving  can  be  done  as  described  in  the  chapter  iust^^^i 
cited.    Obviously,  additions  to  the  cast  must  be  made  of  a  material 
that  will  stand  the  heat  of  the  vulcanizer.    Tin  is  best  for  this  pur- 
^r""  fVL  T  the  rubber.    Number  60  tin-foil,  which  is  iW/^ 

about  .005  of  an  inch  thick,  is  well  adapted  for  this  use,  and  can  be  applied 
in  one  or  more  thicknesses  by  attaching  each  layer  with  sandarac  var-&cW- 
iT'i.  i  pieces  of  tin  can  be  made  by  roUing  out  bar  tin,  after 

which  they  are  annealed  by  placing  a  few  moments  in  boiling  water, 
i  his  tin  plate  is  fastened  to  the  cast  by  one-eighth  inch  tacks  or  brads  ^ 

ThJ  Basellat"  '"'o^^  finishing'the  maxillary  surfacl   '  1 

Dlate  if        T'  •  "^^"^         P'^P^'^y  prepared,  the  base- 

p  a  e  IS  made  by  warming  and  evenly  forming  a  sheet  of  thin  base- 
plate wax  over  the  cast.    With  a  warm  wax  spatula  the  excess  wax  b  1 
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cutoff,  permitting  the  wax  pattern  to  extend  one-sixteenthof  an  inch 
farther  over  the  sides  of  the  cast  than  it  is  desired  to  have  the  plate 
extend  when  it  is  finished.  The  hot  spatula  is  then  passed  around 
the  edge  of  the  wax  which  causes  it  to  adhere  to  the  cast.  The  cast 
with  the  wax  base-plate  is  now  flasked  in  a  Star  or  Wilson  flask. 
(Figs.  454  and  455). 

Flasking  the  Base-plate. — The  flasking  is  done  with  regular  dental 
plaster,  and  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  separation  of  the  two  por- 
tions will  be  at  the  periphery  of  the  wax.    The  plaster  in  the  first  section 
of  the  flask  must  be  coated  with  a  separating  fluid.    Any  of  the  various 
liquids  used  for  separating  plaster,  may  be  used,  except  oil  which  should 
never  be  used  in  rubber  work,  as  it  has  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the 
vulcanizing  rubber.    After  the  flask  is  filled,  it  should  stand  until  the 
plaster  is  thoroughly  hard.    French's  regular  dental  plaster  will  re- 
quire not  less  than  twenty  minutes  and  the  slower-setting  plasters  from 
thirty  to  forty-five  minutes.    The  flask  is  now  placed  in  a  stew  pan  or 
any  convenient  receptacle  and  is  covered  with  cold  water.    The  water 
is  heated  to  ebullition,  when  the  flask  is  removed  from  the  water  and 
separated.    The  wax  will  be  sufficiently  softened  to  permit  of  easy  re- 
moval.   It  is  desirable  to  have  all  wax  removed  without  meltmg,  but 
should  a  portion  of  the  wax  be  melted  upon  the  cast  it  should  be  washed 
away  with  boiling  water.    Some  experience  will  be  required  to  know 
when  to  take  the  flask  from  the  water.    Large  cases  in  which  the  wax 
is  very  near  the  sides  of  the  flask  may  require  opening  just  before  the 
water  reaches  the  boiling  point;  while  small  cases  in  which  the  wax 
is  much  nearer  the  centre  of  the  flask  may  require  boiling  for  a  minute 

or  two.  , ,      ,     ,j  ,       ,  . 

An  excess  space  to  receive  the  superfluous  rubber  should  be  cut  in 
the  cast  portion  of  the  flask,  beginning  one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the 
ipold  and  extending  to  the  rim  of  the  flask.  Small  grooves  or  gate- 
ways are  cut  from  the  mold  to  this  excess  space,    (ing.  4d8.) 

Finishing  the  Maxillary  Surface  of  the  Base-plate.— The  surface 
of  the  cast  should  now  be  coated  with  a  material  that  will  give  a  hard  and 
smooth  finish  to  the  maxillary  surface  of  the  vulcanite  There  are 
two  general  methods,  which  are  known  asthetm,  and  the  liqmd-silex 

"'The'' Tin  Method.— This  method  is  preferable  as  it  gives  a  smoother 
and  denser  surface  to  the  vulcanite,  especially  if  any  wax  has  been 
melted  into  the  cast.  A  sheet  of  No.  6  or  No.  10  tm-foil  is  mcely  fitted 
over  the  cast  with  the  thumb  and  finger.  It  is  then  removed  and  Ae 
excess  of  tin  cut  away  with  sharp  scissors,  as  indicated  by  the  imprint 
of  the  edge^of  the  cast  upon  the  tin.  The  cast  is  now  -ated  with  san- 
darac  varnish,  and  the  tin  is  at  once  replaced,  and  S^'^  ^  P^?^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
ffcntlv  rubbed  with  a  wad  of  soft  tissue  paper  until  there  is  perfect 
fdaotati^n  to  the  cast.  The  tin  should  be  rubbed  until  it  has  a  well 
£  shed  sur^^^^^^^  is  important  that  the  tinned  cast  be  coated  with 
aTaler  of  soap.  This  is  accomplished  by  wetting  a  so  t  bristle  brush 
and  rubbing  it  Spon  a  cake  of  soap  and  then  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
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until  a  smooth  Lather  is  formed,  which  is  applied  to  the  tinned  surface; 
or  a  thin  wash  of  Johnson's  ethereal  soap  may  be  used.  If  the  soap  is 
not  applied,  the  tin  and  vulcanite  will  adhere  very  strongly  and  can  only 
be  separated  by  dissolving  the  tin  with  mercury  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  Silex  Method.— The  liquid-silex  method  has  the  advantage  of 
being  more  easily  applied,  and  if  the  surface  of  the  cast  is  entirely  free 
of  wax  or  oily  substances,  it  will  give  nearly  as  good  results.  A  clean  ox- 
hair  or  camels-hair  brush  is  dipped  into  the  liquid-silex  and  is  then  ap- 
plied to  the  cast.  It  will  be  necessary  to  occasionally  dip  the  brush  into 
water,  so  that  the  silex  may  be  well  diluted  and  evenly  applied.  The 
excess  of  silex  should  be  absorbed  with  a  cloth.  Another  method  is 
as  -follows :  while  the  thin  silex  is  still  moist  upon  the  cast,  dust 
with  talcum  powder  and  when  dry,  rub  carefully  with  a  soft  cloth. 
The  liquid-silex  bottle  should  be  kept  well  corked  and  no  particles  of 
plaster  be  permitted  to  get  into  it,  as  they  will  precipitate  and  spoil 
the  silex  for  use.    The  brush  must  be  well  washed  each  time  it  is  used. 

Packing  the  Base-plate. — The  cast  having  been  coated  either  with 
the  tin  or  with  the  liquid-silex,  the  counter  portion  of  the  flask  is  placed 
plaster  side  down,  upon  a  piece  of  sheet  iron  over  the  gas  stove.  The 
cast  portion  of  the  flask  is  placed  upon  the  sheet  iron  with  cast  downward, 


Fig.  428. 


The  base-plate. 


one  edge  resting  upon  the  other  section  of  the  flask  so  that  the  cast  does 
not  touch  the  sheet  iron;  heat  is  applied  for  three  or  four  minutes  or 
until  the  plaster  is  as  hot  as  the  fingers  can  bear  when  pressed  upon  it. 
The  case  is  then  removed  from  the  sheet  iron  and  a  piece  of  brown  or 
black  rubber  large  enough  to  cover  the  cast,  is  placed  in  the  mold  in 
the  flask.  If  there  is  any  doubt  of  the  rubber  filling  the  mold,  an  extra 
piece  should  be  added.  The  two  portions  of  the  flask  are  placed 
together  and  gently  pressed  in  the  flask  press  until  closed.  See  Figs. 
459  to  461. 

Vulcanization  of  the  Base-plate. — The  flask  is  then  clamped  or  bolted 
and  placed  in  the  vulcanizer,  see  Figs.  463  to  472,  and  sufficient  heat 
is  apphed  to  raise  the  temperature  to  320°  F.  and  sustained  for  fifty 
minutes.  When  the  flask  is  cold  the  case  is  removed  and  all  plaster 
cut  and  brushed  away. 

Finishing  the  Base-plate. — The  periphery  of  the  base-plate  is  trim- 
med with  a  vulcanite  file  to  the  desired  outline,  and  the  labial,  buccal  and 
lingual  surfaces  are  scraped,  so  as  to  have  a  clean,  fresh-cut  surface  for 
the  attachment  of  the  teeth  and  contouring  rubber. 

Obtaining  the  Articulating  Models.— The  base-plate,  Fig.  428,  is  placed 
in  the  mouth  and  the  patient  is  instructed  to  swallow;  when,  if  the 
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conditions  are  favorable,  it  will  be  firmly  retained.  With  the  index 
finger,  pressure  should  be  exerted  upon  every  portion  of  tlie  base-])late 
to  see  if  this  tends  to  dislodge  it;  and  if  so,  the  cause  should  be  noted  to 
see  if  the  fault  can  be  corrected.  It  is  to  be  observed  if  the  labial  and 
buccal  frajna  are  sufficiently  relieved,  that  the  plate  at  the  canine  emi- 
nence is  as  high  as  can  be  worn,  and  that  the  distal  edge  of  the  plate  does 
not  extend  too  far  backward.  If  there  are  faults  that  cannot  be  cor- 
rected a  new  impression  should  be  taken  and  the  work  started  again.  In 
some  cases  the  soft  tissues  are  so  very  tense  that  adhesion  will  not  take 
place  at  once.  In  such  cases  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  should  be 
placed  against  the  vault  of  the  base-plate  and  the  test  made  as  before, — 
when,  if  the  base-plate  sets  firmly  at  every  point  and  the  peripheral  line 
is  correct,  the  operator  may  be  assured  the  finished  denture  will  adhere 
after  it  has  been  in  the  mouth  a  short  time. 

A  satisfactory  base-plate  having  been  obtained,  wax  should  be  formed 
over  the  alveolar  ridge  of  the  base-plate  to  restore  the  contour  of  the 
gum  and  the  outline  of  the  teeth,  by  repeatedly  trying  in  the  mouth  and 
adding  to  or  taking  away  the  wax  until  the  desired  effect  is  produced. 
(Fig.  429.)    The  objects  sought  are:  (1)  that  the  lips  and  cheeks  be 

Fig.  429 


The  basc-plate  with  wax  added  used  for  the  bite-plate. 

held  in  as  near  the  normal  condition  as  possible;  (2)  that  the  wax  be 
built  the  full  length  of  the  lip,  thus  indicating  the  incisal  line  of  the  teeth; 
(3)  that  the  occlusal  edge  of  the  wax  be  carved  to  receive  a  slight  im- 
print of  the  cusps  and  incisive  edges  of  all  the  lower  teeth,  and  (4)  that 
a  line  be  drawn  in  the  wax  to  indicate  the  median  line  of  the  face  and 
also  the  high  hp  line  at  the  highest  point  at  which  the  patient  can  elevate 
the  lip  by  muscular  action.  . 

Sufficiently  well-softened  pure  beeswax  should  be  placed  in  a  lower 
tray  and  a  perfect  impression  of  the  occlusal  and  incisive  surface 
and  at  least  half  the  length  of  the  lower  teeth  be  taken.  This  impres- 
sion may  be  filled  with  regular  dental  plaster  or  better,  bpence  com- 
pound, because  of  its  great  hardness. 

Teeth  of  suitable  size,  form  and  color  (see  Chapter  Xli.),  should 
now  be  selected  and  the  patient  dismissed. 

The  base-plate  with  its  wax  articulating  model  and  cast  of  the  lower 
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teeth  should  be  adjusted  upon  an  anatomical  articulator.  (Fig  430.) 
If  there  are  heavy  undercuts  in  the  base-plate,  they  should  be  filled  in 
with  soft  wax,  but  if  the  undercuts  are  not  sufficient  to  interfere  with 
its  easy  removal  from  the  supporting  cast,  no  wax  will  be  needed.  The 
cast  of  the  lower  teeth  should  be  adjusted  to  the  imprints  of  the  teeth 
in  the  occlusal  edge  of  the  wax  model  and  sufficient  regular  dental  plas- 
ter mixed  to  fill  the  base-plate  and  attach  all  to  the  articulator.  At- 
tention should  be  given  to  placing  the  case  squarely  upon  the  artic- 
ulator, the  occlusal  surface  of  the  teeth  parallel  with  the  lower  bow,  and 


Fig.  430 


Casts  mounted  upon  articulator:  wax  removed  for  setting  up  of  teeth  on  the  right  side. 


the  median  line  at  the  incisive  edge  of  the  teeth  four  inches  from  the 
condyles.  The  Snow  face-bow  in  connection  with  the  Gritman  ar- 
ticulator furnished  a  good  means  for  accurately  adjusting  the  case. 
Fig.  431  shows  wax  model  removed. 

Arranging  the  Teeth — A  section  of  the  wax  model  extending  from  the 
the  median  line  and  the  high  lip  line  backward  to  the  first  molar,  upon 
one  side  only,  should  be  removed.  (Fig.  430.)  Arrange  the  teeth  in 
this  space  so  as  to  restore  the  contour  of  the  removed  wax,  and  at  the 
same  time  follow  the  instructions  in  Chapter  XII.  Wax  should  be 
melted  about  the  lingual  and  cervical  portion  of  the  teeth  to  securely 
fasten  them.    The  remaining  segment  of  wax  representing  the  inolars 
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should  now  be  removed  and  the  teeth  secured  in  their  position.  Tlie 
opposite  side  is  treated  in  like  manner.  The  contour  of  the  giun 
is  restored  by  aid  of  a  wax  spatula  and  tlie  addition  of  wax  where 
needed.  The  wax  can  be  nicely  smoothed  by  passing  it  through  the 
Bunsen  flame.  The  teeth  may  be  cleaned  of  wax  by  using  a  cloth  wet 
with  chloroform.  The  case  should  now  be  taken  from  the  articulator. 
If  any  wax  has  been  placed  upon  the  maxillary  surface  it  must  be  re- 
moved. 

Proving  the  Articulation,  Contour  and  Expression — The  case  should 
be  placed  under  the  faucet  to  chill  the  wax  and  moisten  the  maxil- 


FiG.  431 


Base-plate  on  articulator  with  wax  removed. 


lary  surface;  it  is  then  placed  in  the  mouth.  _  The  occlusion  must 
first  be  considered.  Examine  the  molars  and  bicuspids  with  a  mouth 
mirror  and  use  a  thin  blade  spatula  to  determine  if  there  is  equal  pres- 
sure upon  both  sides.  The  articulation  can  be  inspected  by  requesting 
the  patient  to  carefully  close  the  teeth  in  various  positions,  ihe  in- 
cisois  are  studied  by  taking  a  position  in  front  of  the  Patient  and  i-e- 
questing  the  patient  to  raise  the  upper  lip,  thus  observing  the  location 
I  the  median  line  and  the  inclination  of  each  of  the  six  interior  teeth^ 
(See  Fig.  449.)  The  contour  is  proven  oy  studying  the  face,  btanding 
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at  the  side  of  the  patient  observe  the  profile  and  see  that  the  upper  lip 
is  in  harmonious  relation  to  the  lower,  also  that  the  lip  has  its  normal 
fulness  throughout  its  length.  (See  Figs.  447  and  448.)  The  operator 
should  again  take  a  position  in  front  of  the  patient.  Attention  should 
be  given  to  the  incisive  fossae  and  canine  eminences,  and  especial  atten- 
tion be  given  to  the  triangles  formed  by  the  wings  of  the  nose  and  cheeks, 
which  are  influenced  by  the  apices  of  the  canines.  If  it  is  desirable, 
the  cheeks  can  be  contoured  to  a  limited  extent  by  the  addition  of  wax 
contours  (plumpers)  over  the  molars 


Having;  obtained  the  desired 


Fig.  432 


Teeth  set  up  and  strings  in  place. 

results  in  a  state  of  rest,  the  operator  should  engage  the  patient  in  conver- 
sation and  observe  the  efl'ect.  The  case  is  now  cleansed  of  the  secre- 
tions of  the  mouth  by  holding  under  the  faucet  and  drying  with  a  cloth. 
If  any  of  the  teeth  are  loose,  they  must  be  securely  fastened,  and  the  wax 
smoothed  without  changing  its  form. 

The  double  vulcanization  method  is  especially  adapted  for  restoring 
the  contour  and  expression,  because  this  work  is  done  in  wax,  when  the 
wax  form  can  be  easily  and  perfectly  reproduced  in  vulcanite 

Preparing  the  Case  for  PlasMng— Strings  are  used  for  outlining 
the  festoons  and  periphery  of  the  gum.  The  object  of  the  festooning 
string  at  the  cervical  portion  of  the  teeth  is  to  give  the  proper  thickness 
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to  the  margin  of  the  gum.    The  string  used  for  this  purpose  is  waxed 
dental  floss,  twisted  very  hard,  doubled,  and  twisted  again.    In  doub- 
lin"'  the  loop  will  show  the  direetion  in  whieh  it  should  be  twisted  the 
second  time.    Wax  the  string  well  with  softened  wax  and  apply  it  by 
o-rasping  the  left  heel  of  the  plate  between  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the 
fef t  hand  with  the  occlusal  surfaces  of  the  teeth  upward ;  place  one  end 
of  the  string  at  the  distal  surface  of  the  second  molar,  pressing  it  gently 
into  the  wax;  outline  the  margin  of  the  gum,  using  the  wax  spatula  to 
carry  the  string  well  into  the  interproximal  spaces.    Ihe  peripheral 
string  should  be  well-waxed  wrapping  twine,  placed  at  the  outer  edge 
of  the  wax,  and  secured  in  place  by  melted  wax  made  smooth  with  a 
hot  spatula.    (See  Figs.  432,  441,  and  451.) 

The  next  step  is  to  cover  the  buccal  and  labial  surfaces  with  a  strip  ot 
No  60  tin  foil.    Instructions  are  necessary  in  applying  the  tm  over 
the"  strings.     The  No.  3  instrument  of  the  Evans  set  of  carvers  (Fij 
452),  is  Especially  adapted  for  adjusting  the  tin  fod.    The  strip  of  fod 
is  pkced  over  the  wax  and  teeth  and  pressed  as  closely  as  PO^^^ble  mto 
position  with  the  fingers.     Hold  the  work  m  the  left  hand  seize  he 
Fvory-pointed  instrument  by  the  hand  grasp,  rest  the  thumb  upon  he 
occlusal  surface  of  the  second  molar  and  burmsh  the  tm  e  osely  o  the 
tooth  and  against  the  festoon  string.    Continue  this  oP^f  ,f 
the  teeth.    With  a  sharp  chisel  cut  away  the  excess  of  tm  upon  the 
teeth  to  within  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  of  the  festoon  strmg.    (See  Fig. 
4330     X  er  readiusting  the  tin  about  the  teeth,  the  metal  must  be 
burnished  over  the'  string  to  give       ^ef  red  thiclajess  of  the  gum  and 
the  contour  of  the  festoon.    This  is  done  by  holding  the  plate  and 
burnTsher  in  the  same  manner  as  before.   The  instrument  must  extend 
on  -sixteenth  of  an  inch  behind  the  string  and  at  the  -me  ti~^ 
rest  upon  the  body  of  the  tooth  while  pressing  the  tm  down  oyer  the 
L s  oon  str  n^.    By  this  means  a  proper  thickness  and  contour  is  given 
theTarSn  of  the  gum,  without  forming  an  unnatural  beaded  edge. 

ready  for  tinning  the  Ungual  surface.    Use  No.  60  ^^^j^^;^^  *  f  ^J^^^^^^^^ 
is  a  high  one,  sHt  the  tin  from  the  middle  f^^f 
Place  the  inner  end  of  the  sHt  over  the  middle  of  ^J^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  the  slit  along  the  median  ridge  to  the  mcisor         ,  press^^ 
the  foil  gently  against  the  wax  and  teeth;  press  tl\\«*l^^^.^'f,°Vv7rhp 
n  the  same  maSner  into  position,  permitting  the      portion  to^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
+hP  first  half     With  sharp  scissors  trim  the  tm  nearly  ^oMn  to  ii 
ttt  Re"L  foil  a'nd  place  it  upon  a  V^^irt:^'^ 
having  well  defined  rugae  and  burmsh  the  rugje  mto  the  toil.  J^^'^ 
the  foU,  turn  it  over  and  fill  the  impressions  of  the  rug.-e  with  ^^  ax, 

a  A  suggestion  of  Dr.  A.  DeWitt  Gritman  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvan,.. 
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smear  the  remainder  of  this  surface  with  a  tliin  layer  of  wax;  now  re- 
pUice  the  waxed  surface  against  the  vault  of  the  plate  and  nicely  adjust 
with  the  fingers.    The  tin  must  be  securely  burnished  against  the  teeth. 


Fig.  433 


Tin-foil  applied  to  labial  and  buccal  portions  of  denture. 

The  lingual  contour  of  the  teeth'  is  reproduced  by  burnishing  their 
forms  in  the  tin.    (See  Fig.  434.) 

Flasking. — A  flask  with  narrow  rim  is  imperative.  The  star  flask 
will  do  very  well,  but  one  made  by  the  Cleveland  Dental  Manufactur- 

FiG.  434 


Tin-foil  applied  to  lingual  surface.    Showing  rugae  and  carving  of  the  lingual  surfaces  of  the  teeth 


ing  Company,  called  the  Wilson  flask,  will  better  serve  the  purpose 
ms  flask  IS  designed  to  be  used  with  the  Donham  clamp.    (See  Fig. 

The  maxillary  surface  of  the  case  having  been  cleansed  of  wax  is 
tilled  withSpence's  compound,  which  forms  a  cast  upon  which  the 

hi  !Vu^  International  Dental  Journal  for  August,  1905,  Dr.  William  M.  Pine  describes  and 
beauffully  UluBtrates  his  method  of  carving  the  lingual  contour  of  the  teeth.  '"'"'"'"^ 
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denture  is  vulcanized.  This  vulcanization  cast  should  be  not  less  than 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  thinnest  portion  of  the  vault,  and 
should  not  overlap  the  tin  facing.  In  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes 
this  cast  will  be  sufficiently  hard  to  place  in  the  first  section  of  the 

Fig.  435 


Cast  and  denture  invested  in  Wilson-flask. 


flask  with  regular  dental  plaster.    (See  Fig.  435.)  _  The  penphera 
string  will  be  a  great  aid  in  outlining  the  denture  m  the  investment 
plasti.    After  the  plaster  has  set,  it  is  coated  with  a  ^.^P^^^/^^^^^^^^ 
and  then  held  under  the  faucet  so  as  to  moisten  the  tin  foil  and  thus 


Fig.  436 


Counter  portion  of  WUson  flask. 

feoiUtate  the  flowing  f  ff^^^^^^^SfZl  IZu^X^^^ 
to  be  heated  up  as  before  described. 
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Separating  the  Flask. — When  the  heat  of  the  water  indicates  the 
time  of  opening,  the  flask  is  grasped  with  a  cloth  holder  in  the  left  hand 
and  separated  by  the  point  of  a  knife  blade  or  wax  spatula  inserted  at 
the  heel  of  the  flask.    The  instrument  should  be  guarded  by  the  thumb 

Fia.  437 


Invested  case:  flask  opened  and  wax  removed  ready  for  packing. 
Fig.  438 


Lower  portion  of  flask,  showing  invested  bas.-plate  and  outlet  vents  for  ti>e  ex-cess  of  vulcanite 


and  finger  of  the  right  hand  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  marrin.  the  case 

spatula,  when  the  remamder  is  removed  by  pouring  boiling  water  unon 
^t,  then  w.th  a  cloth  the  vulcanite  base-plate  and^tin  lining  a^e  wiped 
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arv  (Fio-s.  437  and  43S).  The  excess  space  Is  cut  with  smah  gates, 
(see  Fig.  438),  and  the  separated  flask  is  placed  over  the  sheet  iron  to 
warm  as  previously  described.  •  ^  w 

Packing.-Sufficient  Gilbert  Walker's  granular  gum  or  pmk  rubber 
is  cut  into  strips  to  form  a  layer  of  one  thickness  over  the  tmned  surface 
First  pack  a  narrow  strip  of  red  rubber  about  the  pn.s  (Fig.  438,  C),  and 
small  square  or  triangular  pieces  of  granular  gum  between  the 
c^rv  ca  portions  of  the^eeth!^  The  strips  of  granular  gum  are  then 
placed  over  the  labial  and  buccal  surfaces  of_  the  matrix  with  he 
Wers  and  wax  spatula  so  that  no.  space  remains  through  which  the 
red  rubber  can  escape.    The  strip  of  red  rubber  about  the  pms 


B,  tbin  granular  gum;  C 


-vested  ca.epar.an.  ^^-^^^^^^^^^tS^jl^^^ 

Should  be  pressed  down  with  a  -.^l^:iff;^^^^^^^^ 
outline.    A  piece  forming  half  V":^  !,  L?  a^e  Fi|  439,  A),  and  with 
over  the  anterior  portion  of  the  Y'^'^f.'^l.Tto  i^^  red  rubber  about 
the  wax  spatulajl^  -^^^^ZX^^^^n  stretched  to  half 
the  pms  of  the  eeth.    A  piece  s  J^^J^^^^  remaining  portion  of 

its  thickness  (Fig.  439,13),  IS  tneii  dpt.  contiguous  rubber, 

the  lingual  surface,  and  its  edges  are       ed  to  i,<.  c 

Strips  of  red  rubber  are  then  placed  ^^^f  ^^^^^^  Zul,  or  the  cloth 
fill  L  mold.    A  separating  cloth  o  d  se^^^^^^^^^     cotto^  ,  ^^^^^ 

removed  from  the  rubber  aftei  the  ^  f  /^^j'  '"^^^^^.^la-whenthetwo 
rated  with  water  and  placed  over      ™bber  in  the  mo  ^^^^^ 

sections  of  the  flask  ^  f  ^.^^^^^^  i?  placed  in  the 

peditiously  done  and  the  rubber  is  surnc       y  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

flask  press  and  gentle  pressure  applied,    ilie  now  « 
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should  be  followed  every  ten  seconds  with  a  partial  turning  of  the  screw 
until  the  flask  is  closed.  The  flask  is  then  removed  from  the  press  and 
separated.  If  there  is  not  an  excess  of  rubber,  the  cloth  will  easily 
separate  from  the  rubber,  but  should  there  be  strong  adhesion,  satura- 
tion of  the  cloth  with  water  will  facilitate  its  removal.  If  the  plaster  has 
become  nearly  cold  while  packing,  the  flask  should  be  placed  in  boiling 
water  for  five  minutes  before  it  is  pressed. 

Vulcanizing — The  case  is  vulcanized  in  the  same  manner  as  the  base- 
plate. Preference  is  given  to  low  temperature  and  long  time,  300° 
F.  for  three  hours  from  the  time  of  applying  the  heat.  It  should  not 
be  taken  from  the  flask  until  it  is  cold. 

Finishing.— After  washing  to  remove  the  loose  plaster,  the  tin  can  be 
easily  stripped  off,  and  the  excess  vulcanite  filed  from  the  periphery  of 
the  denture.  A  sharp  chisel  should  be  used  to  trim  about  the  labial  and 
buccal  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  but  the  lingual  surface  should  be  trimmed 
with  a  scraper.   The  file  marks  about  the  periphery  of  the  plate  should 

FiQ.  440 


Completed  denture  for  case  A, 

be  removed  with  fine  sandpaper.  The  labial,  buccal  and  lingual  sur- 
faces are  buffed  with  felt  wheels  and  cones  carrying  pulverized  pumice 
and  water.  The  spaces  between  the  teeth  are  best  reached  with  a  stiff 
bristle  brush  wheel,  using  wet  pumice.  All  the  surfaces  including  the 
maxillary,  are  glossed  by  using  a  rapidly  revolving  soft  brush  wheel  and 
whitmg  wet  with  alcohol  or  water. 

Case  A.-Figs.  430,  431,  432,  433,  434,  440.  Constructed  for  a 
lady  about  fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  of  the  bilious  temperament 
modified  by  the  nervous.  Teeth,  S.  S.  W.  natural  forms,  mold  num- 
ber 227  shade  number  47.  The  illustration  will  show  that  nearly  all 
the  teeth  were  ground  for  the  purpose  of  articulation  or  to  represent  age 
and  the  laterals  to  represent  a  personal  pecuharity.  men  the  finished 
denture  was  placed  in  the  mouth  it  was  observed  that  the  centrals  and 
canines  were  too  much  curved  in  the  long  axis  of  the  teeth.  The 

o™'  W^l  f  ?      pT  ' u-r  *°  angular 

nonv?n  '  t^"""  bihous  temperament,  thus  completing  the  har- 

mony in  form.    These  ground  surfaces  were  then  given  a  dull  polish 
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as  described  in  the  paragraph  "Grinding  and  Pohshing"  under  the 
heading— "General    Technique   Instruction."    These  photographs 


Fio.  441 


Full  upper  and  lower  cases  waxed  up 


d  up,  showing  large  contours  and  method  of  using  waxed  string. 
Fig.  442 


Complete.1  dentures  for  case  B.   N-^^II^i^T^^^^^^^^^ surface  of  upper  plate 


were  made  before  the  grinding  of  the  labial  sur  aces.    Attention  is 
Tued^o  the  canine  eminences  and  the  incisive  and  canine  fossoe.  _ 
Ca«e  B  -Vat^^    ^bout  forty-five  years  of  age,  of  a  strong  sanguine 
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temperament,  with  a  nervous  modification  The  patient  had  worn 
artificiai  dentures  for  fifteen  years.  Teeth  used,  S.  S.  W.  natural  forms, 


Fig.  443 


Lingual  surface  of  upper  plate  shown  in  Fig.  442. 
Fig.  444 


Occlusal  surface  of  lower  plate  shown  in  Fig.  442. 
Fio.  44.5 


Maxillary  surface  of  plate  shown  in  Fig.  442. 

mold  number  202,  shade  number  40.  Attention  is  called  to  the  exten- 
sive contours;  also  the  general  rounded  outline  indicative  of  a  sanguine 
temperament.    Figs.  441  to  449  inclusive. 
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Case  C.-Lady  thirty  to  thirty-fivc  years  of  ago  Marked  nervous 
temperament  with  sanguine  modification,  leeth  b.  b.  W .  natural 
forms,  mold  number  215,  shade  number  31.    Fig.  450. 


Fig.  446 


Mandibular  surface  of  plate  shown  in  Fig.  442. 
Fig.  447  ^""^ 


 ,  ,  R  Proaie  View  of  patient  With  denture  in  place 

Profile  ^  iow  of  patient  described  as  case  B.  i^'^otiLe 
Before  the  insertion  of  the  denture. 

(Fig.  451.) 
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Fig.  449 


Three-quarter  view  of  patient  with  denture  in  place. 


Fig.  450 


L<jiii|>iLttMi  ikiiiuic  for  case  C. 
Fig.  451 


Denture  for  case  D. 
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FULL  UPPER:  SINGLE  VULCANIZATION  METHOD. 

A  plaster-faced  Spcnce  compound  cast  is  made  from  a  plaster  im- 
pression, upon  which  is  formed  a  base-plate  of  pink  paraffin  and  wax, 
modelling  compound,  or  any  of  the  hard  gum  base-plate  materials  upon 
the  market.  The  wax  is  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  upon  the  vul- 
canite base-plate,  for  obtaining  the  articulating  models.    (Chapter  X.) 

The  cast  and  articulating  models  are  attached  to  the  articulator. 
The  teeth  are  arranged,  the  gum  contoured,  and  the  case  tried  in  the 
mouth  It  is  obvious  that  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  prove  the  articu- 
lation, contour  and  expression,  because  of  the  imperfectly  fitting  trial 
plate  (Fio-  450  )  The  denture  is  then  cleansed  of  the  secretions 
of 'the  mouth,  dried,  and  the  tin  foil  adjusted  upon  the  wax  With  a 
hot  spatula  and  a  little  wax  the  case  is  sealed  to  the  cast,  i  he  cast  is 
then  well  saturated  with  water,  when  it  can  be  easily  removed  trom  the 
articulator  by  inserting  the  end  of  a  knife  blade  between  the  cast  and 
attaching  plaster.    It  is  then  ready  for  flasking,  as  m  the  previous 

""""The  labial  and  buccal  surfaces  are  packed  with  granular  gum  or  pink 
rubber  as  in  the  other  method,  but  the  lingual  surface  is  packed  entire  y 
with  red  rubber.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  properly  distribute 
the  rubber  about  the  mold  and  to  use  no  excess  for  tlie  first  closing  ot 
the  flask.  After  removing  the  separating  cloth,  sufficient  rubber  js 
added  to  fin  the  deficiencies  and  give  a  slight  excess  when  the  tlask  is 
closed.    It  is  then  vulcanized  and  finished  as  in  the  former  case. 

FULL  UPPER:  SINGLE  VULCANIZATION  SUB-METHOD. 

The  procedure  is  the  same  as  the  preceding  method,  up  to  the  pre- 
paring of  the  case  for  flasking.    The  strings  and  tin  foil  are  not  apphed 
but  the  wax  form  is  nicely  smoothed  in  the  Bunsen  flame  or  by  use  o 
soft  cloth  or  cotton  and  some  solvent  of  wax,-chloroform  is  the  leas 
obiectionable.    The  case  is  then  flasked  and  the  rubber  packed  against 
^1^  portions  of  the  plaster,  except  the  cast,  which  should  always  be 
finished  either  with  the  thin  tin  and  soap,  or  silex.  Owing  to  the  rough 
surface  produced  by  contact  with  the  plaster,  it  will  be  necessay  to 
me  scra'pe  and  san  Jpap-  the  entire  labial,  buccal  and  lingual  surfa^^^^ 
before  they  are  ready  for  polishing,  thus  more  han  offsetti  g  the  time 
saved  by  not  applying  the  strings  and  heavy  foil.    The  surface  pro 
duced  is  not  as  hard  and  dense  as  that  obtained  from  contact  with  the 
metal. 

FULL  LOWER:  DOUBLE  VULCANIZATION  METHOD. 

The  only  difference  in  method  of  constrvi^ting  the  ^^^^^  ^"f  ^PPf^ 
dentures  is  in  the  application  of  the  peripheral  string,  which  in  the 
lower  should  completely  encircle  the  base-p  ate;  while  in  the  uppei 
the  distal  edge  is  not  outlined  from  heel  to  heel. 
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FULL  LOWER:  SINGLE  VULCANIZATION  METHOD. 

The  one  detail  in  the  construction  of  this  lower  denture  which  differs 
from  that  of  the  upper  one,  is  the  necessity  for  adding  a  16  gauge  soft 
u"on  wire  stiffener  over  the  wax  base-plate,  to  give  rigidity  in  securing 
the  wax  articulating  models,  and  later  while  proving  the  articulation  by 
trying  in  the  mouth.  The  wire  is  removed  from  the  flask  with  the 
wax.    See  Chapter  X.  for  other  methods  of  taking  the  bite. 


PARTIAL  CASES. 

These  are  usually  made  by  the  single  vulcanization  or  sub-method. 
They  differ  from  a  full  case  in  the  manner  of  flasking  and  packing, 
which  will  be  explained  under  the  heading  "Flasking." 

GENERAL  TECHNIQUE  INSTRUCTIONS. 

^  Flasking.— T^wZe  /.—All  full  cases  and  partials  with  gum  restora- 
tions should  be  flasked  so  as  to  separate  at  the  periphery  of  the  wax. 
The  Wilson  or  Star  flask  is  best  adapted  to  this  class  of  work.  If  the 
Star  flask  is  used,  the  case  must  first  be  imbedded  in  the  narrow  rim 
portion  of  the  flask. 

Rule  II. — All  partial  dentures  without  gum  restorations,  and  most 
repairs  must  be  so  imbedded  in  the  first  section  of  the  flask,  that  the 
teeth  are  held  securely  in  apposition  with  the  cast,  when  the  flask  is 
opened.  The  Star  flask,  using  the  wide  rim  flrst,  or  any  of  the  various 
forms  of  flasks  of  the  Whitney  type,  are  best  for  these  cases.  Under 
this  rule  the  cast  and  denture  are  embedded  in  the  investing  plaster  of 
the  first  section  of  the  flask,  the  wax  only  being  exposed.  The  plaster 
in  the  first  section  must  be  so  shaped  that  the  two  portions  of  the  flask 
can  be  easily  separated. 

In  connection  with  this  rule,  attention  is  called  to  a  class  of  repair 
cases  that  perplex  the  novice;  namely,  those  having  an  extensive  frac- 
ture upon  both  the  lingual  and  buccal  or  labial  surfaces.  This 
ditfaculty  m  flasking  is  overcome  by  attaching  one  or  more  shafts  of 
wax,  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter,  at  suitable  locations  over  the  fracture 
upon  the  labial  or  buccal  surface.  The  shaft  of  wax  must  be  sufficiently 
long  to  extend  through  the  investing  plaster.  When  the  plaster  has 
hardened,  a  portion  of  the  wax  shaft  and  the  surrounding  plaster  is  cut 
away  to  torm  a  cone-shaped  depression,  which  will  be  filled  in  with  the 
plaster  in  the  top  section  of  the  flask.  These  wax  shafts  will  form 
openings  through  which  the  rubber  can  be  packed,  and  which  are  to  be 
hlled  with  rubber.  After  vulcanization  the  shaft  of  rubber  may  be  re- 
moved with  a  mechanical  saw.    (See  Figs.  507  and  508.) 

The  salts  NaCl  and  K,SO,  should  never  be  used  to  hasten  the 
oTt^I  the  plaster  in  the  flask,  as  they  weaken  it  and  make  the  warp- 
ing ot  the  plate  during  the  closure  of  the  flask  more  liable 

doubirvf.r^'^'r  P'^P^'"^^       P^^'^'"f?     described  in  the 

double  vulcanization  process,  some  operators  prefer  placing  the  cold 
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rubber  in  the  flask,  because  it  is  firmer  and  easier  to  handle  and  will 
soon  become  warm  and  phable  from  the  heat  of  the  flask;  other  oper- 
ators prefer  warming  the  rubber  as  well  as  the  flask,  and  it  is  better  tor 
all  students  to  do  so  until  they  have  gained  dexterity  and  confidence  m 
their  ability  to  quickly  pack  the  case  before  the  flask  becomes  too  cold 
A  convenient  way  to  warm  the  rubber  is  to  heat  in  hot  water  a  piece  ot 
soap-stone  (a  small-sized  foot  warmer),  and  after  the  rubber  is  cut  mto 
suit-ible  strips,  it  is  placed  upon  the  stone.    By  this  means  the  stone 
does  not  become  too  hot,  and  holds  the  heat  well.    Another  device  is 
a  porcelain  dish  upon  which  the  rubber  is  placed  and  is  kept  warm  by 
placing  the  dish  upon  a  receptacle  containing  hot  water.    A  specially 
constructed  warming-oven  as  described  by  Drs.  Essig  and  Evans  m 
the  former  editions  of  this  book,  serves  an  excellent  purpose,    (bee  iMg. 
4G3.)  It  is  verv  essential  in  packing  a  case  that  the  rubber  shall  be  evenly 
distributed  through  the  mold  so  that  inclosing  the  flask  here  will  be 
no  undue  pressure  at  any  point,  thus  avoiding  a  warped  denture  or 

elonsated  teeth.  ,  e 

Vulcanizing.-For  convenience,  cleanliness  and  uniformity  of  results, 
dental  vulcanization  is  accomplished  in  a  specially  constructed  machine, 
called  a  vulcanizer  (see  Figs.  464-473) ,  which  is  a  steam- ig^^^^^^ 
The  operation  can  be  accomplished  m  a  sand,  glycerine  or  oil  bath,  but 
'tht  is^not  desirable  for  obvious  reasons.    The  time  of  vulcanizing  will 
be  influenced  by  both  temperature  and  the  surrounding  medium.    \  ul- 
"ion  begiL  at248°'F.,but  at  that  temperature  it  w^^^ 
many  hours;  at  280°  F.,  it  will  require  5^  hours;  at  300       2,  hours 
and  at  320°  F.,  fifty  minutes.    The  medium  surrounding  the  flask  in 
the  vulcanizer  must  be  either  water,  steam  or  air.     The  time  re^ 
nuired  to  produce  the  same  result  will  be  m  inverse  ratio  to  the  , 
Suet  n.  power  of  the  medium;  water  hem^J^,t  condiictoLof  »> 
"eaf^U^^^  «team  s-e^MT^u- ^ 

cfS  or,  wi    require  tlie' Ingest  time.^    It  is  always  best  to  perm 

anizer  to  stand  until  it  is  cold  before  opening,  but  when  it  s 
necessary  to  expedite  matters,  the  steam  may  be  blown  off ,^h^^ 

^tl£ir-l^e7S:g  is  done  wi*  a  rathe,  coa.e 
nmde  for  this  work.    See  Fig.  475.    A  seven  or  eight  nich  ha  f-.ound 
file  having  an  oval  and  a  flat  side,  a  coarse  and  a  fine  ■=^/<--]^ 
desirable  Instrument.    The  eutting  is  done  with  a  push  stroke.  A 

;;"r!;5»";rJ^\^»h»•;^™'1:.^o1.le*  .««.. .... 

320°  F.,  and  maintain  that  temperature  for  fifty  mmutes. 
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round  or  rat-Uil  file  is  calso  very  useful.    For  scraping  and  trimming 
the  plate,  short  shank  Kingsley  scrapers  numbers  1  and  5,  and  an  Ivory 
scraper  number  9,  and  a  Wilson  or  a  Spaulding  chisel,  make  a  very 
complete  equipment.  See  Figs.  476-479.    These  instruments  should 
be  kept  very  sharp  by  grinding  and  honing.    The  sandpapering  is 
done  with  a  two  inch  square  piece  of  number     or  1,  followed  with 
number  00  paper.    The  paper  is  cut  into  squares  by  placing  the  sand 
side  down  over  a  crevice  and  cutting  with  a  knife.  Various  substances 
are  used  for  buffing  wheels  and  cones,  but  felt  has  proven  the  most 
satisfactory.    The  wheels  have  either  a  square  or  a  knife-edge.  The 
knife-edge  soon  becomes  so  blunt  that  it  fails  to  do  the  work  for  which 
-  it  was  designed.    This  difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  using  a  worn-out 
half-round  file  ground  to  a  sharp  edge,  held  by  an  end  grasped  in  each 
hand,  when  the  felt  wheel  can  be  quickly  and  safely  turned  to  shape. 
The  felt  carries  the  abradant,  of  which  pumice  is  the  best,  and  must 
be  kept  well  moistened;  otherwise  the  vulcanite  will  be  heated  and 
possibly  warped.    The  wheel  should  be  run  at  a  moderate  speed,  and 
the  hands  holding  the  work  firmly  against  the  felt  carrier  must  be  kept 
in  constant  motion,  so  that  symmetrically  curved  surfaces  may  be 
formed,  and  not  ridges  and  grooves,  as  the  result  of  too  long  contin- 
ued contact  at  any  one  place.    A  large  and  small  size  of  each  of  the 
forms  of  the  buffers  used  should  be  provided.    A  stiff  converging  bristle 
brush-wheel,  in  which  the  bristles  have  been  worn  or  cut  away  one-half, 
will^  be  more  effective  for  buffing  between  the  teeth.    Striking  the  work 
against  the  moderately  revolving  brush  will  cause  the  bristles  to  reach 
the  innermost  spaces.    As  before  stated,  the  glossing  is  done  by  using 
a  rapidly  revolving  soft  bristle  brush-wheel  and  whiting  wet  with 
alcohol  or  water.     Very  good  results  can  be  obtained  by  rubbing  the 
surface  of  the  vulcanite  in  the  hand  with  dry  plaster  of  Paris. 

Grinding  and  Polishing  the  Teeth.— It  will  often  be  necessary  to 
gnnd  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  which  should  again  be  polished. 
The  abraded  surface  should  be  well  sandpapered.  The  paper  is  held 
agamst  the  ball  of  the  thumb  which  will  conform  the  paper  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  teeth  and  greatly  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  facets  formed 
by  the  grmd-stone.  It  is  then  buffed  with  the  felt  wheel  and  pumice- 
or  a  specially  prepared  rubber  wheel  can  be  obtained  for  this  work 
_  Notching  the  Cervical  End  of  the  Teeth.— In  some  cases  where  there 
IS  gum  restoration,  it  is  desirable  not  to  have  the  rubber  overlap  the 
cervical  end  of  a  tooth,  and  in  these  cases  cruciform  notches  should  be 
cut  m  the  cervical  end  with  a  small  knife-edged  stone,  into  which  the 
rubber  will  flow  and  harden  and  aid  in  supporting  the  tooth. 

INSTRUMENTS  AND  APPLIANCES  USED  IN  VULCANITE  WORK. 

Wax  Spatulas— The  instruments  shown  in  Figs.  452  and  4^o'?  nrP 
some  very  useful  forms.  The  Evans' numbers  2^and  3  an  o.t  of  tl  e 
others,  will  meet  every  requirement. 
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Fig.  452 


Evans'  carving  tools. 


Fio.  453 


Wax  spatulas:    Dorance,  Burchard,  Gritman. 
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Flasks. — There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  vulcanite  flasks  upon 
the  market.  They  are  made  of  iron  and  brass.  Iron  Jias  the  greater 
affinity  for  oxygen  and  sulphur  in  vulcanizing  and  so  is  not  as  desir- 
able as  brass  for  this  purpose.    The  brass  flasks  are  the'more  easily 


Fig.  454 


Star  flask. 


tT'J'^J^:^^^^^^  '^^y  ^^-^^  cleaned 

abwtknT.^l'f  Z^'^'''  ^^^"g  reversible,  is  prob- 

fla  kis  ;T  .1';  "^ore  eases  than  any  other.  (Fig.  454).  The  Wilson 
tiask  IS  characterized  by  a  very  narrow  rim  upon  the  lower  section,  with 


t 
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a  correspondingly  wide  rim  in  the  upper  section.    I  ,s  des.g  ed  to  be 
used  for  full  cases  only  and  with  the  Donham  sprnig  clamp,     b  ig.  4oo. 
The  Donham  flask  is  "shown  in  the  Donham  spring  clamp,    (ing.  4ob.j 


Fig.  455 


Wilson  flask. 


Fig.  456. 


Fig.  457 


Donham  clamp  and  flask. 


Whitney  flask. 


The  Whitney  flask  i.  ™ ^ of  deep^Than^  fte'In JiS' Rg. 
flask. 
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The  box  flask  is  designed  for  interdental  splints  and  any  extra  large 
pieces  of  vulcanite.  It  is  made  in  two  sizes,  one  as  large  as  can  be  used 
in  a  two-flask  vulcanizer  and  the  other  for  the  three-flask  vulcanizer. 
(Fig.  458.) 


Box  flask. 


Fig.  460 


Ed  son  flask 


S.  S.  W.  No.  1  press. 


The  Edson  flask  is  especially  designed  for  the  Edson  vulcanizer  ind 
may  be  used  for  both  vulcanite  and  celluloid.    (Fig.  459!)  ' 
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Flask  Presses— The  flask  press  is  an  indispensable  appliance  in  a 
well-equipped  laboratory  (Figs.  4G0,  4G1,  402),  and  yet  probably 
its  improper  use  has  caused  more  misht  vulcanite  dentures  than  all 
other  causes.  When  the  principles  involved  in  the  flask  press  and  its 
use  are  understood,  there  should  be  no  trouble  in  handling  it.  All 


Fio.  4G2. 


Buffalo  No.  2  press. 


Dr.  E.  Wilson's  press. 


f e?sio„,  so  these  — f .  ™e"e"  T'  hotaSd  pounds 

*°"'^rd"^e  dlve^Lo  we  "  t  pi^a^r  one-twentieth  of  a";,  inch. 

pressure  would  be  driven  imo  we       J  ^  pressure 

Rubber  when  cold  is  very  tenacious  ^.^f/^^^^^^"^^  f/J^^^  its  full 
for  a  short  time  but  will  gradua  7  y.eld  ?  ™  ,,eess 
extent  in  a  very  few  seconds  *^^^^3\nd  heavy  pressure  is 

of  rubber  is  placed  over  the  teeth  ^^P^.^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 
applied,  that  the  teeth         V  J-^nt^^^^^^^  ^.^^ 

the  cast  is  formed  of  regular  plas- 
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ter,  and  excessive  rubber  and  pressure  be  applied  to  the  vault  of  the 
cast,  that  it  will  be  pressed  upward  and  the  plate  warped. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  power  of  the  press.  The  screw  is  a  combi- 
nation of  the  lever  and  wedge,  and  its  power  is  calculated  by  multiplying 
the  circumference  described  by  the  lever  by  the  pitch  of  the  screw. 
The  Buffalo  Dental  Manufacturing  Co.  No.  2  press,  Fig.  461,  has  a 
handle  eight  inches  long,  hence  describes  a  circumference  of  twenty-five 
plus  inches.  There  are  ten  threads  to  the  inch,  hence  a  pitch  of  one-tenth 
of  an  inch.  An  allowance  must  be  made  for  friction  in  the  screw,  but 
one-fifth  will  be  very  liberal,  when  we  shall  have  for  every  pound  of  force 
applied  at  the  end  of  the  handle,  two  hundred  pounds  pressure  under 
the  screw  or  a  ton  for  every  ten  pounds  of  force.  If  the  force  is  applied 
at  the  middle  of  the  handle  it  will  produce  one-half  as  much  pressure,  or 
a  ton  for  every  twenty  pounds  of  force.  It  is  now  easily  understood 
why  plates  are  warped,  and  these  heavy  malleable  iron  presses  are 
sometimes  broken.  The  student  should  now  return  to  the  Double 
Vulcanization  Process,  and  read  again  how  to  use  the  press. 

Fig.  4G3 


Warming  oven. 

J^lZt  f'?,''  ^''""'"^  Oven._Fig.  463  shows  a  convenient 
arrangement  for  the  purpose.  It  consists  of  a  double  box,  12  inches 
6  inch?,  in    r   I  ^"^^^^"«ide  measurement,  by  9  inches  outside  and 

Sace  rm       '^^f '  '-^'^y  be  12  inches, 

ine  space,  (J3),an  mch  and  a  half  wide,  is  p.artly  filled  with  water,  (C) 

SteneT^h  l^tf  ^'  'l^'  ""u^     ^f'^'''^  "^"^      '^^^  be 
he  ni.TsW  ^-'f  ^r'^"^  ^^^^^b,  as  will  be  seen 

^y  the  Illustration,  IS  provided  with  a  door.  The  screw-cap  (D^  is  foi- 

o^:rtw"c'""?  ?  provide7;iih  i'  smal 

mav  be  tr^  ^T  °^  '^^T-  box  should  be  made  of  copper  and 

may  be  heated  by  a  small  Bunsen  burner. 

vulcanizTrr''7;^^'7,  P^^^^"*         ^^'^7  of 

descS;  w  I  tl      f^'  unnecessary  to  enumerate  them  all.  These 

plest  e^xarieTofV  ^'  '''Y^''  '""^"^^^  *°  ^""^^  ^^e  best  and  sim- 
F     examples  ot  the  somewhat  extensive  list. 


VULCANIZED  RUBBER  AS  A  BASK. 

Cam-lock.-This  is  one  of  the  new  cross-bar  vulcanizers.  It  is  very 
simple  in  construction  and  is  expeditious  to  handle.  It  is  fitted  foi 
either  gas  or  oil.    (Fig.  464). 

Fig.  464 


Cam-lock  vulcanizer. 

Kdson._This  is  an  olde.  £orm  of  ;^^^^i;i'~J::rol 
screw  press  withm  the  b"'"' T  ^sTetSs-bar  variety.    (Fig.  465.) 

;xtf.re':itsr„^;ttsS:nr^^i:= 

of  the  cross-bar  pattern  m  use  ^-olled  expressly  for  this  form 

The  boiler  is  hand-made  from  copper,  lunc 
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Fig.  465. 


of  vulcanizer,  and  is  of  unusual  thickness.  The  cap  is  ribbed  on  the 
under  side  to  resist  any  strain  which  may  be  put  upon  it.  This  cap  has 
but  two  holes  drilled  in  it,  one  for  the  mercury  bath,  to  which  the  ther- 
mometer is  attached;  the  other  for  the  "manifold,"  which  carries  the 
safety-valve,  blow-off,  gas-regulator,  or  steam-gauge  (Fig.  467).  The 
ring  surrounding  the  boiler  is  of  cast  steel,  and  is  therefore  of  ample 
strength.  Beside  the  lugs  for  taking  the  strain  off  the  cross-bar  and 
bolt,  it  has  a  dovetailed  projection  for  the  insertion  of  a  lifting  handle 
(Fig.  468). 

It  will  be  observed  that  when 
the  cross-bar  and  cap  are  re- 
moved, there  are  no  swinging 
bolts  or  attachments  to  the  pot. 

The  cross-bar  is  of  an  im- 
proved form,  and  is  made  of 
cast  steel.  One  end  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  bar,  and  ter- 
minates in  projections  which 
catch  under  the  lugs  on  the 
ring.  Over  the  projections  is  a 
small  rib  which  prevents  the 
bar  from  dropping  out  of  posi- 
tion. The  other  end  of  the 
cross-bar  has  an  enlarged  por- 
tion for  the  reception  of  the  bolt, 
and  is  terminated  by  a  handle. 

The  vulcanizer  is  closed  by 
one  bolt  suspended  in  a  slot  on 
the  hand-end  of  the  cross-bar. 
The  bolt  is  squared  to  prevent 
rotation,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  spring  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
engaging it  from  the  lugs  when 
the  nut  is  loosened,  and  for  al- 
ways retaining  the  bolt  perpen- 
dicularly and  forcing  it  in  place 
automatically. 

The  vulcanizer  is  opened  by  loosening  the  nut  on  the  bolt  by  means 
ot  the  wrench  furnished  for  the  purpose  (Fig.  469).  The  bolt  will  be 
torced  downward  through  the  action  of  the  spring.  The  handle  of  the 
cross-bar  is  then  seized,  and  with  the  thumb  against  the  nut  it  is  pressed 
until  the  bottom  of  the  bolt  is  disengaged  from  the  lugs,  when  the  bar 
may  be  lifted  (Fig.  470). 

The  Seabury  Vulcanizer.-This  apparatus  is  so  arranged  that  the 
vulcanizing  is  accomplished  with  dry  steam.  It  has  a  dry  chamber  or 
chn^K  vulcanizing,  which  is  distinct  from  the  steam-generating 
cnamber  or  boiler,  the  two  being  connected  by  a  valve  cut-off  The  vul- 
canizing chamber  has  a  capacity  of  three  flasks.    In  the  illustration  the 


Edson  vulcanizer 
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Fig.  466 


Lewis  cross-bar  vulcanizer,  with  gas  heating  apparatus. 

Fig.  4G7 


Fig.  468 


Manifold  with  safety  valve  and  blow-off. 

Fig.  469 


Pot-lifter. 


Cross-bar  wrench. 
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Removing  Lewis  cross-bar  from  pot. 


Seabury  viilcanizer. 
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in  it  are  as  strong  when  only  half  as  thick  as  those  vulcanized  in  the 

ordinary  way.    (Fig.  471.)  .      ,      ,  u 

By  cutting  off  the  steam  from  the  generatmg  chamber,  cases  can  be 
removed  and  others  inserted  without  loss  of  time,  and,  as  the  plaster  is 
but  slightly  injured  by  the  dry  steam,  warping  of  plates  by  the  yieldmg 
of  the  investment  is  not  likely  to  occur. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  TIME  REGULATOR. 

"The  gas  regulator  (Fig.  472)  is  secured  to  the  cap  by  means  of  the 
short  iron  pipe  or  coil.    This  is  screwed  into  a  hole  drdled  through  the 

Tig.  472 


Gas  regulator. 


tlnp  vnlcanizer  and  tapped  with  a  'one-eighth  gas-pipe  tap.'  If 
T  ln.ni.er  h  Ja '^^^  manifold'  attached  to  the  cap  of  the  vulcan- 
the  -^'^^'^^Tihe  'v^^^^  the  blow-off  and  safety-valve  and  screw 
izer,  remove  the  screw  t)etwee  regulator  has  been  properly 
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and  attach  to  the  gas  regulator  by  the  upright  or  straight  nipple  on 
top  of  the  No.  4  Lewis  gas  regulator;  then  connect  the  downward 
curved  tube  of  the  gas  regulator  to  the  gas  burner  under  the  vulcan- 
izer  with  another- piece  of  rubber  tubing. 

"The  time  regulator  is  more  convenient  when  placed  on  a  bracket 
near  the  gas-supply  pipe.  It  is  then  out  of  the  way,  and  not  likely  to  be 
broken  from  contact  with  tools,  and  can  also  be  used  as  a  timepiece. 

To  Set  the  Time  Regulator. — When  the  valve  lever  on  top  of  the 
time  regulator  (Fig.  473)  is  engaged  with  the  screw  upon  the  minute  ar- 


FiG.  473 


No,  4  graduated  gas  regulator,  mounted  on  a  Lewis  cross-bar  vulcanizer. 

bor  on  the  back  of  the  clock,  the  valve  is  held  open  for  a  length  of  time 

cbsed  whe^  th      -''T.'  ^'^"^  ^^^d  the  valve 

ute  ll,K]        TY^^^  ^^"^^  When  the  min- 

ute-hand IS  at  IX  the  lever  will  be  cast  off  at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes 
f  .  IS  engaged  with  the  first  thread  of  the  screw  from  the  end  •  T  om' 
and  a  quarter,  if  engaged  with  the  secor^d  thread,  and  so  on.    1  t^l 
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should  be  made,  and  the  time  ascertained  which  is  necessary  for  heat- 
ing the  vulcanizer  to  the  vulcanizing  point,  and  t  ns  tune  should  be 
added  to  the  proposed  time  for  vulcanizing.    We  have,  theretore,  the 

-TuLE.^rurn  the  minute-hand  to  as  many  minutes  before  the  hour 
as  the  number  of  odd  minutes  desired;  then  put  the  end  ot  the  lever  in 
the  threads  of  the  screw  upon  the  minute  arbor  at  the  back  of  the  clock 
The  first  thread  from  the  end  gives  the  odd  minutes  to  which  the  clock 
is  set ;  the  next  and  each  succeeding  ^hread  gives  a  full  hour.    1^  or  ex- 
ampk:  For  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  set  the  minute-hand  at  the 
fio-ure  VIII,  and  engage  the  lever  in  the  second  thread  from  the  end  of 
the  screw     At  the"  end  of  that  time  the  lever  wd  disengage  and 
automatically  shut  off  the  gas  from  the  vulcanizer.    If  this  were  to  be 
^Znv  Llv-i.  e.,  two  hours  and  twenty  mmutes-the  lever  should 
be  placed  on  the  thi;d  thread  of  the  screw.    For  three  hours,  set  the 
minute  hand  at  XII  and  the  hour  in  the  third  thread  of  the  screw  ever. 

^Those  who  use  vulcanizers  should  be  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the 
nature  and  properties  of  steam.  The  fact  should  be  borne  in  mmd 
?haUa  vulcanizer  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  conditions  as  a  steam 
boiler  which  it  is  in  f^ct,  and,  although  it  is  comparatively  safe  and 
eaJil^'operated,  it  may,  by  carelessness  or  ignorance  m  its  management, 

,  '^-<TTe  fX;1i:;tbS^^^^  wm  be  found  convenient  for 

.efe^n^e,  as  it  ^^^s  I_^^^ 
/  for  any  pressure  indicated  by  the  steam  gau  e. 

nnd  the  nearest  whole  number  is  used  instead.   The^iench  ablegenei 

\  ^|g^^ihFi^d[^^ 

'phere  lower  than  French  table : 

Table  of  the  Elastic  Force  of  Steam'  (corrected  to  correspond  with  the 

steam-gauge)  • 

•    iu  ■noDTPP'?  of  temnerature,     Elastic  force  in  lbs. 

Elastic  force  m  lbs.        ^^^^rees  g  temp  ^  per  square  inch. 

per  square  men. 


Degrees  of  temperature, 
Fahrenheit. 


212  . 

220  . 

230  . 

240  . 

250  . 

260  . 

270  . 

280  . 

290  . 

300  . 

310  , 

320  . 

330 

340 

350 

360 

370 

380 


0 
2 
6 
10 
15 
21 
27 
34 
43 
52 
63 
75 
89 
104 
120 
140 
160 
180 


390  . 
400  . 
410  . 
420  . 
430  . 
440  . 
i50  . 
460  . 
470  . 
480  . 
490  . 
500  , 
510  , 
520 
530 
540 
550 


,  205 
234 
264 
.  296 
.  335 
.  375 
.  415 
.  455 
.  515 
.  565 
.  603 
.  663 
.  721 
.  793 
.  864 
.  937 
1015 
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"It  will  be  noticed  that  as  the  temperature  rises  the  pressure  of  steam 
increases  in  a  constantly  increasing  ratio  for  equal  increments  of  heat, 
the  pressure  being  nearly  doubled  by  the  addition  of  fifty  degrees  to 
the  temperature.  This  fact  will  show  the  necessity  of  care  and  watch- 
fulness while  vulcanizing. 

"The  bulb  of  the  thermometer  is  set  in  a  mercury  bath.  This  is  the 
small  cup,  forming  a  part  of  the  vulcanizer  cap,  to  which  the  thermom- 
eter case  is  screwed.  This  cup  should  contain  sufficient  mercury  to 
ensure  its  touching  the  bulb  of  the  tube  when  the  thermometer  case  is 
screwed  down  properly.  This  makes  a  metallic  connection  between  the 
thermometer  bulb  and  the  vulcanizer  cap,  and  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  proper  indication  of  heat  by  the  thermometer. 

"Should  the  mercury  column  separate,  it  can  usually  be  reunited  by 
removing  the  tube  from  the  thermometer  case,  holding  it  perpendicu- 
larly, and  striking  the  bulb  with  some  force  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
or  by  holding  the  tube  by  the  bulb  and  giving  it  a  sudden  flirt.  If  the 
vulcanizer  is  used  with  the  thermometer  in  this  condition,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  is  the  whole  column  that  denotes  the  heat,  and  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  the  broken  part;  i.  e.,  if  there  is  enough  mer- 
cury separated  to  fill  the  space  of  ten  degrees,  the  remainder  of  the  col- 
umn should  only  rise  to  ten  degrees  less  than  the  temperature  desired. 

"Directions  for  inserting  a  new  tube  in  the  thermometer  case  will 
generally  be  found  on  the  package  containing  the  tube  and  scale. 

"Thermometers  are  accurately  marked,  by  test  instruments,  at  the 
212°  and  320°  points,  and  the  scales  are  especially  graduated  for  each 
tube,  as  the  positions  ofthe  points  above  named  vary  in  different  tubes. 
Each  tube  must,  therefore,  be  used  with  its  own  scale,  and  in  fitting  it  to 
the  case,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  black  mark  on  the  tube  indicating 
the  320  pomt  is  brought  exactly  opposite  to  the  320°  point  on  the  scale. 

i  he  thermometer  does  not  always  give  a  correct  indication  of  the 
heat  o  the  vulcanizer.  It  only  gives  the  temperature  of  the  vulcanizer 
top,  which  may  not  be  that  of  the  flask.  In  fact,  the  indications  of  the 
thermometers  employed  on  vulcanizers  are  almost  invariably  too  low 
owing  to  imperfect  conduction  of  heat,  radiation,  etc.;  and  the  vulcan- 
tzPiotZT'''^'  '""'^^^^     ^"'""^  indicated,  is  more  usually 

_  The  plan  of  providing  a  mercury  bath  for  the  reception  of  the  bulb 

lie  K V°;r'''''T"*  '^^y'        P^^^^"t«  the  fracture  of 

the  bulb  by  the  great  pressure  of  the  steam,  which  was  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  when  the  thermometer  was  in  direct  contact  with  the  Latter 
.  Damage  to  the  glass  bulb  of  the  thermometer  is  manifested  bv  a  rfse 
in  the  mercury,  which  cannot  be  brought  down  to  the  usual  vulcantw 
point  by  turning  ofi^  the  flame  of  the  burner;  consequentlv  the  her^ 

vi^ucanizat  on  is  the  result.    Leakage  of  steam  around  the  Dackincr  of 

Lo  s  o?'^  1 1    f  T     ?      apparatus  before  the  vulcanizing  is  complete 
Loss  of  all  of  the  water  in  the  vulcanizer  may  be  detected  by  a^pc": 


Fio.  476 


Trimmers. 
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Fia. 476 


Spaulding  trimmer. 


FlQ.  477 


Wilson  set. 


sistent  fall  of  the  mercury,  even  when  the  gas  flame  is  greatly  increased 
and  when  this  phenomenon  is  observed,  the  gas  should  be  turned  off' 
the  vulcanizer  allow  to  cool,  and  new  packing  adjusted 
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Failure  to  strictly  observe  this  rule  has  undoubtedly  resulted  in  many 
serious  accidents.    An  example  of  this  kind  occurred  some  years  since 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  Dental  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   A  student  was  endeavoring  to  vulcanize  with  an  apparatus 
which  leaked  at  the  packing:  noticing  that  the  mercury  persisted  in 
falling,  he  continued  to  increase  the  gas  flame  until  the  lower  part  of  the 
vulcanizer  was  probably  red  hot.    While  he  stood  before  it,  holding 
a  lighted  match  to  the  tube  to  enable  him  to  see  the  column  of  mercury, 
the  vulcanizer  exploded  with  terrific  force,  sending  the  top  through  the 
ceihng  and  pieces  of  the  boiler  in  every  direction.    It  is  quite  likely 
that  in  this  particular  case  the  steam  was  partly  decomposed  by  con- 
tact with  the  hot  metal,  producing  a  highly  explosive  combination  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen:  no  other  theory  would  seem  to  account  for  the 
great  force  of  the  explosion. 


Fig.  478 


0 


Ivory  Scrapers. 

Vulcanizing.— The  flask  or  flasks  are  placed  in 
the  vulcanizer  and  filled  about  three-quarters  with 
clean  water.  The  packing  should  be  without  a 
break  in  its  continuity,  otherwise  the  steam  will 
escape;  the  joint  between  the  pot  and  cover  must  be 
protected  from  adhesion  by  sHghtly  coating  it  with 
black  lead  or  soap-stone.  The  cover  is  then  put  on, 
but  the  valve  is  not  closed  until  the  heated  air 
which  precedes  the  generation  of  steam  has  escaped; 
Z  vaFve  is  then  closed.    A  close  watch  must  be 

Eig;l74^ows^^ 
^oL:^':^^:^^:^^.,  and  wm  securely  grip  the 

flask. 
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Files. — Fig.  475  illustrates  some  excellent  forms. 

Scrapers. — There  are  a  great  variety  of-  scrapers  and  chisels  from 
which  each  operator  may  select  such  as  seem  best  adapted  to  his  hand. 
The  writer's  preferences  are  the  ones  here  illustrated. 


Fig.  479 


Kingsley  scrapers. 


OCCASIONAL  AND  SPECIAL  METHODS. 

Gum  Section  Teeth.— There  are  two  varieties  of  teeth  used 
for  the  vulcanite  base.     They  are  known  as  plain  and  gum 
section  teeth.    The  plain  teeth  are  single  and  have  no  porce- 
lain gum,  but  may  have  a  reproduction  of  the  neck  portion 
of  the  root  of  the  tooth.    The  gum  sections  may  be  single 
illj  III       teeth  with  a  porcelain  gum,  but  usually  they  are  in  the  form 
of  blocks,  each  containing  two  or  three  teeth.    There  are 
various  combinations  of  the  teeth  in  the  blocks  designed  to 
meet  special  cases.     The  plain  teeth  are  used  only  for 
the  double  and  single  vulcanization  methods  as  previously 
described,  but  either  plain  or  section  teeth  may  be  used  for 
the  single  vulcanization  sub-method.   The  gum  section  teeth 
require  much  grinding  to  adapt  them  to  the  wax  or  hard 
gum  base-plate.    The  joints  between  the  blocks  must  be 
ground  to  fit  squarely  against  each  other  and  not  with  a  V- 
shaped  space.    The  case  should  be  flasked  at  the  periphery 
of  the  wax.     Much  care  should  be  used  in  packina-  and 
closmg  the  flask.    Do  not  use  too  great  pressure,  as" there 
IS  danger  of  checking  the  porcelain  gum  and  openine  the 
joints.  ^  ° 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Section  Teeth.— Where  the  crum 
portion  must  be  restored  and  there  is  extreme  mobility  of  the  lin^the 
porcelain  gum  will  appear  to  better  advantage  than  the  vulcanite  o-um 
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restoration.    In  partial  cases,  blocks  of  one  to  four  teeth  can  sometimes 
be  used  to  very  great  advantage.  i  j 

The  disadvantages  are:  (1)  the  forms  of  the  sections  preclude  the 
possibility  of  the  individualizing  of  the  teeth  by  the  dentist,  they  a  ways 
have  a  stiff,  unnatural  appearance;  and  (2)  there  ^«^%«P^<^^  between 
the  porcelain  and  vulcanite  for  the  accumulation  of  filth.  This  last 
obiectiondoes  not  apply  to  most  of  the  partial  cases  requiring  gum 
Son  teeth,  because  in  these  cases  the  gum  portion  is  not  backed  up 
with  vulcanite.  Some  years  ago  the  gum  section  teeth  were  n  al- 
most universal  use,  but  to-day  there  are  sections  of  the  country  m 
which  sets  of  fourteen  gum  section  teeth  are  rarely  used. 

Plain  Teeth  Without  Gum  Restoration.-Many  cases  of  recent  ex- 
traction and  in  a  few  cases  where  the  gum  is  sufficiently  full  after  re- 
sorption has  taken  place,  no  restoration  of  the  gum  is  required.  In  these 
ases  the  plaster  of  the  cast  is  scraped  away  ^hir^-se^^^^^ 
an  inch  for  the  insertion  of  the  cervical  end  of  the  teeth  Without  this 
precaution  the  teeth  in  the  finished  denture  would  not  set  closely  nor 

Method.-Some. people  fear  the 
effect  of  the  coloring  matter  in  red  rubber,  so  that  it  may  be  desir- 
aWe  to  coLtrucrthf  denture  of  black  rubber,  when  it  becomes  very 
necessary  rfat  the  black  rubber  should  not  show  upon  the  labial  and 
Tuccal  surf  aces.  The  two  rubbers  can  be  packed  m  the  usual  way  or  by 

^'y^SaS^^^^  separating  the  ^ask  and  boiling 

out  the  wax  !  coat  the  cast -f^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

together,  c-  ^eing  tak^n  to  have  t^^^  tw^^^K^^^^^^^^ 

flask  is  entirely  filled  ^f^^^^^J^f'^j^.^.^e  the  cloth  that  has  been 
the  rubber  will  adhere  to  the  cast,  ^lemove 

put  on  and  you  will  have  perfect  ^J^^J     j^^^^'  ^^^^^  a  narrow 

rubber  that  have  been  made  hrough  the  cloth.^  ^  ^^^^^ 

.     strip  of  pink  rubber  on  the  ^^ack  or^e^  over^^^^^^^^^^ 

and'up  to  about  one  tt^-^y---^^^^^^^^  t'ee  the^m  down  and'it  is 

Place  the  two  parts  of  the        tog^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^     ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

ready  for  the  vulcanizer.    Cut  waste  gates  o   y  ^^^^ 

the  flask  is  closed  the  second  t^-^^^f^^^^^^f^eTr^^^^^^  be  en- 
added  to  it,  the  sHght  displacement  of  black  or  red 

tirely  toward  the  rear."  hns  been  placed  before 

Waxable  Rubber-Recently  this  mater  al  ^as  been  p 

.     ..,r,anewsetof  gum  section  teeth  in  thirteen  years. 
^    The  writer  has  not  put  up  a  new  sei  oi  t, 
»    Dr.  Frank  W.  Slabaugh  of  Omaha,  Neb. 
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article.    The  claims  for  the  material  and  the  method  of  construction 
are  given  as  follows:  "An  entirely  new  process  with  a  material  far  sup- 
erior to  rubber, — much  lighter  and  one  that  will  not  become  slimy  in  the 
mouth.    To  use,  hold  a  sheet  over  the  burner  the  same  as  a  sheet  of 
wax  and  make  a  trial  plate;  build  out  with  rubber  to  the  desired  fulness 
and  put  the  teeth  in  place  with  a  spatula,  by  keeping  the  rubber  soft  and 
heating  the  tooth.  Use  the  rubber  just  as  you  do  wax,  and  smooth  it  be- 
fore adding  pink  rubber.    After  it  is  cool,  add  the  pink  rubber  by  first 
removing  the  teeth  without  heating,  leaving  the  impression  of  the  teeth 
in  the  rubber.  Cut  a  strip  of  pink  rubber  wide  enough  to  reach  the  ridge 
and  cover  the  indentations  of  the  teeth,  just  above  the  pin  holes,  and 
to  reach  from  heel  to  heel.    Soften  the  rubber  slightly  and  heat  the 
tooth  and  replace  it,  carrying  the  pink  rubber  under  the  neck  of  the 
tooth.    In  this  manner  you  can  make  a  natural  festoon  as  full  as  is  de- 
sired.   Care  should  be  taken  not  to  make  any  finger-nail  marks  or  to 
mar  the  pink  rubber.    After  the  teeth  have  been  tried  in,  before  placing 
on  the  cast,  paint  the  cast  with  the  solution  and  heat  the  plate,  pressing 
It  m  place  with  the  fingers.    Smooth  the  red  rubber  by  the  use  of  chlo- 
roform on  a  cloth.    Moisten  the  cast  and  drive  the  air  from  it.    Fill  the 
flask  with  plaster  and  press  in  cast,  shaking  the  flask  well  to  prevent 
bubbles.    Vulcanize,  taking  twenty-five  minutes  to  run  up,  and  then 
hold  it  one  hour  at  315  degrees." 

Thick  Vulcanite.  -Thick  masses  of  rubber  may  be  vulcanized  by 
gradually  increasing  the  heat  from  280°  F.  to  300°  F.  (See  "History  of 
Vulcanite"  in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter.)  Another  method  is  to  fill 
the  mold  with  vulcanite,  having  the  rubber  packed  about  it;  or  the  mold 
may  be  largely  filled  with  pink  rubber. 


REMOVING  THE  TEETH  FROM  A  VULCANITE  PLATE. 

Sheet  Iron  Method.-Pkce  the  denture,  teeth  downward,  upon  the 
sheet  iron  over  a  gas  stove,  and  when  the  vulcanite  is  horoughly 
softened  the  teeth  may  be  pushed  off  one  at  a  time  by  inserting  the  fax 
spatula  between  the  tooth  and  the  vulcanite  upon  the  lingual  side  The 
plate  IS  held  by  a  pair  of  pliers  and  the  dislodged  teeth  are  perm  tted  to 

it  p'oZn^t  th?'V'T"  "^'"P«"  -«ton- 

moved     n  ^"Icanite  remaining  about  the  pins  should  be  re- 

^T,    A  u     ^^^^^sa^J'  these  small  portions  of  vulcanite  mav  h^ 

^^^^^ 

the  o^rfurfae^^^^^^^^^  ^f  pliers  and 

surtace  ot  the  teeth  heated  by  passing  repeatedly  through  the 
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flame  until  the  vulcanite  is  softened  about  the  pins,  when  they  are  re- 
moved as  before  described. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  remove  the  teeth  by  heat  from  a  denture  which 
is  to  be  used  again,  because  of  the  liability  of  warping  the  plate.  i  he 
vulcanite  should  be  cut  from  about  the  pins  of  the  tooth  with  a  bur  in 

the  engine  or  with  a  chisel.  _  ,  x-  i     4.'c  •  i 

Partial  Cases.— It  frequently  occurs  in  constructing  partial  artihcial 
dentures  for  the  replacement  of  single  incisors  or  canines  that  the  ordi- 
nary rubber  teeth  are  too  thick  to  admit  of  their  being  arranged  to  con- 
form to  the  line  of  the  natural  teeth  without  interfering  with  the  normal 


Fio.  480 


Partial  vulcanite  plate  arranged  for  case  with  marked  overbite. 

nrrlusion  (Fig.  480).    In  such  cases  a  plate  tooth  may  be  used,  and  is 
Sttrd  by  means  of  gold  backings,  bent  at  an  angle  with  the  base  of 
"  h, 'of  sufhcienf  length  to  allow  of  the  projecting  pojt.on  ^ 
imbedded  in  the  rubber  plate  as 

rubber.  Fig.  484 


Fig.  481 


Fig.  482 


Fig.  483 


TSooth  anTXsps  prepared  for  attachment  to  vulcanite  plate. 


^A    inor^c  whpn  used  in  combination  with  rubber. 
Gold  Clasps.-Gold  clasps,  ™  ^sV  after  being  accurately  fitted 

veloped  by  the  rubber,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4J1. 
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There  is  some  danger  of  these  clasps  being  forced  slightly  from  their 
correct  position  by  the  pressure  of  the  rubber  in  packing.  This  difficulty 
may  be  entirely  overcome  by  soldering  a  temporary  support  of  scrap 
gold  to  the  clasp  and  bending  it  over  the  plaster  tooth,  as  shown  by 
Fig.  484.    Usually  this  device  will  be  found  effective  in  retaining  the 
clasp  in  contact  with  the  tooth.     After  vulcanizing,  the  supporting 
piece  of  gold  may  be  sawed  off  with  a  jeweler's  saw.     In  packing  a  case 
arranged  with  gold  clasps,  a  thin  sheet  of  rubber  should  be  worked  un- 
der the  gold  attachment  to  further  protect  the  latter  from  displace- 
ment.   It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the  clasps  are  to  remain  in 
position  during  the  packing;  therefore,  in  flasking  such  cases  the  plas- 
ter should  be  made  to  cover  the  portion  of  the  clasp  not  actually  in  con- 
tact with  the  rubber;  this  affords  additional  support  to  the  clasp  during 
the  pressure  accompanying  the  closing  of  the  flask  in  packing,  and  will 
keep  It  m  correct  relation  to  the  plaster  tooth. 

Partial  Lower  Vulcanite  Dentures.— Gold  is  used  in  combination 
with  that  class  of  partial  lower  dentures  designed  to  replace  the  bicus- 


FiG.  485 


Fig.  486 


Stre„.the„e.  of  c^^sp  ,^.^to  be  used  in  connection     Strengthener  and  clasps  for  lower  plate. 

pids  and  molars  and  when  the  natural  incisors  and  canines  remain  For 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  piece  and  to  lessen  its  b^lk Tn  f^ont  a 
plate  of  gold  IS  sometimes  swaged  to  fit  the  cast  back  of  the^on  tee  h 
and  where.the  ridge  is  not  well  defined  and  not  favorable  to  the  reten 
ion  of  the  piece  without  some  form  of  attachments,  gold  cksns  .rp" 
soldered.    The  gold  plate  is  allowed  to  extend  somewhat  bevond  tl 

P^tTpon  iie^ast  a^^^^^^^^^^  ^  f  ™s  plate  is  then 

otglrwtTtheTw^'  ^TTt*^  ^  ^'^'^  with'th:TntS 
ridge  on  eaohT^r    '  «  holding  the  teeth  and  resting  upon  the 

is  We  iabt  tSr/t"^^^  P"^P^^^  °f  ^"^h  -  coml^nat  on 

in  point  of  dupabmtTand  to     '  "^TT  constructed,  while  better 
i'  aurability  and  because  of  the  absence  of  bulkiness  where  it 
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passes  around  back  of  the  incisors  and  canines  than  vulcanite  alone,  is 
still  far  inferior  to  one  constructed  entirely  of  gold,  for  while  such  a  den- 
ture is  doubtless  stronger  than  one  of  vulcanite  alone,  it  is  not  so  durable 
as  one  made  exclusively  of  gold,  on  account  of  the  liability  of  the  piece 
to  break  at  the  points  where  the  gold  is  imbedded  in  the  vulcanite. 
Dentures  of  the  class  above  referred  to  should  always  be  made  entirely 
of  metal,  and  the  expenditure  of  money  and  labor  is  but  little  greater 
than  in  the  combination  plan,  while  the  general  result  is  m  every  way 
more  satisfactory. 

Dr.  P.  T.  Dash  wood  uses  in  place  of  the  swaged  plate  above  sug- 
gested for  the  anterior  portion  of  lower  partial  dentures,  an  iridio- 
platinum  wire,  gauge  14,  which  is  bent  with  round  nosed  pliers  to 
conform  to  the  lingual  alveolar  surface.  The  ends  are  flattened  upon 
an  anvil  and  cross  pieces  of  platinous  gold  are  soldered  to  them  for  the 
attachment  of  the  vulcanite.  He  makes  the  just  claims  that  the  wire 
is  ''stronger  than  vulcanite,  is  much  more  comfortable  to  the  patient, 
and  is  more  hygienic. ' ' 


Fig.  487 


Completed  plate. 

Natural  Teeth  upon  Vulcanite  Base.-Where  the  anterior  natural 
teeth  have  become  so  loosened  by  the  ravages  of  pyorrhoea  alveolans,  by 
excessive  resorption  of  the  gums  and  sockets  or  of  the  roo  s  o  the  teeth 
so  that  their  complete  loss  is  a  matter  of  a  very  short  period  of  time,  a 
plsteHm^ression  may  be  taken  of  the  mouth  before  the  removal  of 

*^li°rnsfruciing  partial  dentures  for  cases  where  the  natural  oi-gans 
are  preTatrely  lost,it  is  much  the  better  practice  to  reset  the  natural 
teeth  Piovided,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  are  o  dense  structure  a  d 
have  noCeviously  been  attacked  by  caries.  This  is  done  by  making 
fplate  in^he  usua/way,  and  in  the  spaces  to  be  oecuped  by  the  n.^ura 
teeth  vulcanizing  a  strong  platinous  gold  wire,  being  careful  to  place 
the  goM  pin  in  fhe  centre  of  the  space.  The  wire  must  ^^^^  ^^  f 
ta  hment's  oldered  to  it,  so  that  its  connection  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
secure.    The  wire  may  be  arranged  with  a  simple  piece  ot  scrap  goia 
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soldered  to  the  end  to  be  imbedded  in  the  rubber,  as  shown  in  Fig.  488, 
or  it  may  be  provided  witli  a  perforated  extension,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
489,  by  which  union  with  the  rubber  may  be  secured  and  great  bulki- 
ness  avoided.  The  rubber  portion  of  the  denture  finished,  it  only  re- 
mains to  remove  the  infirm  natural  organs  and  attach  them  to  the  plate 
made  ready  for  their  reception.  This  is  done  by  sawing  off  the  roots 
(Fig.  488),  enlarging  the  pulp-canal  with  a  suitable  engine  drill,  fitting 


Fig.  488 


Cast  with  plate  in  position:  natural  tooth  to  bo  added. 


the  neck  of  the  tooth  to  the  plate,  and  into  the  socket,  as  shown  in  same 
figures,  and  then  attaching  the  tooth  to  the  pin  (Fig.  489)  and  plate  by 
means  of  zinc-phosphate  cement,  being  careful  to  dry  the  parts  thor- 
oughly before  the  cement  is  applied.  This  method  of  resetting  natura, 
teeth  is  more  conveniently  done  on  gold  plates  than  on  those  of  rubberl 
but  It  IS  applicable  to  both.    It  possesses  the  following  advantages: 

Fig.  489 


Natural  tooth  mounted  upon  plate, 

SeatlvTir  P^*^'"*''  *^^th,  and  this  fact  very 

greatly  lessens  the  repugnance  which  many  individuals  of  exalted  sen- 
sibilities feel  to  artificial  teeth.  Second.  It  saves  the  indivTdual  f  om 
p  tS:'"  tI  °f  t-th-a  -atter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  many 
na        ;    .1   7f  ^^'^^^^^'^^  appearance  is  avoided,  for  they  are  the 

of  n^urlTeS'^r^^^  ""^'"'t^         "^^^  onlhr  c 

natural  ettect.    The  question  is  often  asked,  Do  teeth  reset  in  th\^ 

manner  suffer  from  dental  caries  ?  Ithas  been  observed Thrue^^^^^^^^^ 
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are  not  more  liable  to  decay  after  their  attachment  to  a  plate  than  they 
were  before  removal  from  their  sockets. 

If  the  infirm  natural  teeth  are  of  poor  quality  and  have  large  tilhngs 
in  them,  it  is  better  to  use  porcelain  teeth,  and  the  dentures  can  be  en- 
tirely finished  ready  for  insertion  before  the  natural  teeth  need  be  ex- 
tracted. Care  should  be  observed  to  allow  the  necks  of  the  artifacial 
teeth  to  extend  well  into  the  sockets  of  the  extracted  organs,  to  anticipate 
resorption  of  the  parts  which  to  some  extent  is  sure  to  occur  at  such 

^°cimbmation  Dentures— Under  this  heading  are  included  metal 
plates  with  vulcanite  attachments,  vulcanite  plates  with  metal  linings, 
vulcanite  dentures  strengthened  with  perforated  metal  plates,  etc.  hx- 
cellent  results  may  be  obtained  by  attaching  the  teeth  to  metallic  plates 
by  means  of  vulcanized  rubber.  A  denture  so  constructed  will  be 
found  to  possess  greater  strength  than  one  of  vulcanite  alone,  while  it 
will  have  the  additional  advantage  of  being  free  from  interstices,  which 
favor  the  lodgment  of  decomposable  debris.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
bination of  metal  plate  with  vulcanite  attachment  thoroughly  meets  the 
obiections  raised  against  either  method  alone.       „  ,  .  „ 

E  sther  gold,  silve?,  platinum,  aluminum,  or  any  of  their  alloys  usually 
employed  in  prosthetic  dentistry,  may  be  used  in  the  construe  ion  of  one 
of  these  combination  dentures;  preference,  however,  f  ^^^^  b^  gw^^^^^ 
to  gold  as  a  base.  Platinum  unalloyed  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  pur 
poL,  on  account  of  its  great  ductility  and  weight,  but  when^lo^^^^^^^^ 
a  small  percentage  of  iridium  its  rigidity  is  so  much  increased  that  a 
pla^of  No  29  thickness  will  be  found  to  be  quite  as  strong  as  a  much 

^'Sertltfw^^^^  standard^  fineness  may  be  used  with 
rubW  IttlcE  or  silver  alloyed  with  platinum,  the  latter  having 
greater  te^s  le'  rength  than  the  former.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever that  sver  has  apowerful  affinity  for  sulphur,  the  indurating  agent 

and  p^ces  of  silver  solder  are  fused  at  the  P°'".'V:^d  o^tenlof  each 
is  then  eut  into  proper  lengths,  screwed  m  ^  each 
flattened  by  means  of  a  rivettag  •j^-^j'^^^^J,';^!^^^^^^^^  and 
pin  is  then  taken  up  separately,  the  heaclea  e""  "  W  j  ^ 

placed  on  the  plate  at  a  point  whe-  -  p.ece  °  ;oWe  ^a  bee^^  ^^^^ 
The  borax  will  assist  in  retaining  the  piece  ot  wire  unui 
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blowpipe  is  directed  upon  it  to  remelt  the  solder  and  unite  the  pin  to 
the  plate.  The  wire  anchorages  are  not  to  be  bent  into  hook  form,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  492,  until  after  the  tin-foil  protection  has  been  adjusted. 
The  pins  are  forced  through  the  tin-foil  and  pressed  with  a  rubber  point 
and  burnished  closely  to  the  plate.  The  holes  made  by  the  passage  of 
the  pins  through  the  tin-foil,  if  care  is  used,  will  not  be  large  enough  to 
allow  the  rubber  to  reach  the  silver  to  any  great  extent.  After  the  tin 
is  in  place  the  pins  may  be  bent  with  pliers,  as  shown  in  Fig.  492. 

Another  method  is  by  directly  tinning  the  surface  to  be  covered  by 
the  rubber.  The  silver  is  cleansed  and  covered  with  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  zinc  chloride.  The  tin-foil  is  pressed  carefully  against  the  silver 
and  the  plate  is  held  above  a  Bunsen  flame  until  the  tin  fuses.  Its 
flowing  is  to  be  directed  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  pencil  which  has 
been  dipped  in  the  zinc  solution. 

Vulcanite  in  Combination  with   Plates   of  Fusible  Alloy.  For  the 

modus  operandi  of  the  preparation  of  plates  of  fusible  alloys  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Chapter  XV.  The  Reese  or  Weston  fusible  alloys  can 
be  cast  very  thin,  and  yet  are  suflSciently  rigid  to  withstand  the  force  of 
mastication.  These  alloys  retain  their  color  and  make  an  admirable 
combination  plate.  Having  finished  the  plates  as  shown  above,  the 
edges  and  raised  rims  are  trimmed  to  the  desired  dimensions.  A  roll 
of  softened  modelling  compound  or  wax  is  pressed  around  the  gums 
over  the  alveolar  ridges,  and  trimmed  with  a  knife  to  the  supposed 
height  of  the  teeth.  The  plates  are  then  tried  in  the  mouth,  and  the 
wax  trimmed  from  all  sides  until  perfect  occlusion  and  contour  are 
obtained.  The  median  hue  is  marked  on  the  modelhng  compound  or 
wax,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  cutting  edges  marked  in  several 
places  to  serve  as  guides  in  restoring  the  upper  and  lower  waxes  to  their 
correct  relation  with  each  other  should  they  become  separated  The 
articulating  models  are  prepared  in  the  usual  way-pouring  plaster 
into  the  lower  plate,  first  allowing  it  to  extend  back  sufficiently  to 
receive  the  upper  half,  which  is  to  be  poured  next.  The  modelling 
compound  or  wax  is  then  to  be  removed  and  the  teeth  arranged  and 
waxed  up  and  vulcanized.  The  attachment  of  the  vulcanite  to  the 
plate  may  be  secured  by  freely  nicking  the  ridge  to  which  the  teeth  are 
o  be  fastened  by  means  of  a  sharp-pointed  graver,  but  without  this 
the  undercut  of  the  rims  and  buttons  will  be  ample  to  hold  the  vulcanite 
securely  to  the  metal.  vuicamie 

Aluminum,  though  not  affected  by  sulphur,  is  not  as  well  suited  for 

itfT  f kT'^'" ''''  ^'"''^  accoun  of  the 

want  of  reliable  aluminum  solder  with  which  to  fasten  the  loops  or  pins 
thoroughly;   but  by  special  treatment,  which  will  be  described  in 
connection  with  the  manner  of  preparing  aluminum  platerrcomn  ' 
atively  durable  denture  can  be  made  of  that  metal  with  vulcanite  ^ 

4  rrdbfoi  tiet^k-: 
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It  should  be  provided  with  a  rim  extending  entirely  around  the  labial 
and  buccal  edges  and  upon  the  palatal  portion  of  the  plate  ^Ijgl^^ly  pos- 
terior to  the  alveolar  ridge,  as  shown  in  A  and  B.  in  Ing.  490.  ihis 
rim  may  be  formed  of  No.  27  plate  (Fig.  490)  or  round  wire  of  No.  17 
gauge  (Fig.  491).    A  rim  formed  of  round  or  triangular  wire  requires 


Fia.  490 


Cross  section  of  gold  plate  showing  soldered  rim. 


much  less  labor  and  time  in  its  adjustment  and  soldermg  than  i^. f™f  ^ 
Ta  strip  of  plate,  and  when  flattened  with  the  fi  e  on  the  labial  side, 
and  the  corundum  wheel  and  graver  on  the  Ungual  side,  it  has  the  same 
effect  as  if  it  was  formed  of  plate. 

Fig  491 


Wire  rim. 


The  rim  may  be  dispensed  with  entirely,  ^ut,  as  it^g^^^^^^ 
ished  appearance  to  the  denture  and  adds  greatly  to  its  streng 
should,  therefore,  always  be  P^'f  f  .  st,,ip  of  plate  long 

In  attaching  a  flat  rim  to  a  gold  or  silver  P^^*^  ^  J  be  cut. 

enough  to  extend  entirely  f  ^^^^^^""^^f^^^^^^^^^  fit  the  labial 

The  rim  should  be  annealed,  and  bent  with  the  puers 
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and  buccal  edges  on  the  plate.  It  is  then  placed  on  a  charcoal  support, 
and  the  rim  held  in  contact  with  the  plate  by  means  of  small  nails  or 
tacks :  it  is  then  united  to  the  plate  by  a  small  piece  of  solder  immediately 
in  front  at  the  frsenum  and  at  one  or  two  other  points  along  the  buccal 
edges.  The  plate  is  then  cooled,  placed  upon  the  plaster  cast,  and 
with  a  small  hammer  and  pliers  the  rim  is  brought  in  close  enough  con- 
tact with  the  plate  to  admit  of  complete  soldering.    The  lingual  por- 


FiG.  492 


Location  of  wire  attachments. 

tion  of  the  rim  should  not  be  soldered  to  the  plate  until  after  the  correct 
position  of  the  teeth  has  been  ascertained.  This  is  accomplished  by 
arranging  the  teeth  according  to  the  bite  and  other  requirements  of  the 
case,  and  then  making  a  wall  of  plaster  around  them,  separated  at  the 
centre  hne.  This  enables  the  operator  to  mark  upon  the  plate  with  a 
sharp  instrument  the  correct  point  at  which  to  solder  the  rim,  so  that  it 
wil  leave  an  unbroken  surface  for  the  tongue,  as  shown  by  B  in  Fig.  490 
and  to  mark  the  proper  position  for  the  loops  or  bent-pin  attachments, 
a  shown  by  C  in  Fig.  492  It  is  very  important  that  the  exact  location 
of  these  fastenings  should  be  ascertained,  but  this  cannot  be  determined 
until  after  the  teeth  have  been  adjusted.    Any  attempt  to  solder  the 


Fig.  493 


Fig.  494 


Incorrect  location  of  rim. 


Incorrect  location  of  rim  and  attachment. 


wm  be  hnf previous  to  the  fitting  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth 
will  be  but  guesswork,  and  near  y  always  result  in  (^ith..  r!f  +7 
ditions  shown  in  Figs.  493  and  494.  ' 
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Fig.  495.  The  wire  rim  is  soldered  to  its  place 

by  simply  clamping  the  wire  to  the  plate, 
and  then  attaching  it  at  single  points  in 
front  and  at  the  buccal  edges,  and,  after 
the  correct  position  of  the  teeth  has  been 
ascertained,  bringing  it  entirely  around  at 
the  lingual  portion,  as  shown  by  Cin  Fig. 
492.    By  simple  pressure  with  an  instru- 
ment or  gently  tapping  with  a  riveting  t 
hammer,  it  may  be  brought  into  close  con- 
tact with  the  plate  and  completely  sol- 
dered.   It  need  not  be  flattened  and  fin- 
ished until  after  the  case  is  vulcanized. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  soldering 
aluminum,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  at- 
tachment for  the  vulcanite  to  the  plate  by 
means  of  perforations  or  countersunk 
holes  along  the  top  of  the  ridge.  For 
this  purpose  ingenious  perforating  punch- 
es have  been  devised  by  Drs.  Rich- 
mond,  Peck,    and  others;   those  of 


Fig.  496 


Perforating  forceps  No.  9. 


Fig.  497 


Perforated  plate. 
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the  two  former  are  shown  by  Figs.  495  and  496,  the  latter  throwing 
up  a  sharp  square  bur,  the  former  a  loop.  The  punch  points  entering 
from  the  under  side  of  the  plate,  produce  the  desired  result  without 
in  the  least  bending  or  affecting  the  fit  of  the  plate. 

A  rolled  aluminum  plate,  constructed  in  the  manner  shown  by  Fig. 
497,  and  roughened  by  means  of  the  punches  (Figs.  495  or  496),  and 
with  the  teeth  attached  by  means  of  vulcanite,  will  afford  a  light,  strong, 
and  comparatively  durable  denture. 

Vulcanite  is  of  great  value  in  refitting  gold  plates  which  have  ceased 
to  fit  the  mouth  in  consequence  of  changes  by  absorption  following  the 
extraction  of  the  teeth.  These  changes  may  continue  in  some  cases  for 
several  years  after  the  removal  of  the  natural  organs,  to  such  an  extent 
finally  that  the  denture  will  no  longer  be  of  service.  The  absorption 
usually  occurs  along  the  alveolar  ridge,  and  it  is  a  matter  requiring  but 
little  time  or  labor  to  adjust  the  denture  to  a  new  plaster  cast,  fill  the 
spaces  caused  by  resorption  with  wax,  invest,  pack,  and  vulcanize  the 
piece.  Care  must  be  observed  to  make  countersunk  perforations 
through  the  plate  at  points  where  the  vulcanite  is  to  be  attached,  so  as 
to  secure  firm  union  with  the  gold  plate. 

Vulcanite  Plates  Lined  with  Gold-foil,  Electro-deposits,  etc  Various 

experiments  have  been  made  with  this  class  of  work  in  the  last 

Fig.  498 


The  vulcan  gold  lining. 

twenty-five  years,  with  a  view  to  developing  some  process  by  which 
a  durable  metallic  coating  can  be  given  to  that  portion  of  the  vulcanite 
denture  which  is  in  contact  with  the  alveolar  process  and  maxillary  por- 
lon  of  the  mouth.  There  are  two  methods.  One  consists  in  coating 
the  surface  of  the  plaster  cast  with  gold  by  electro-deposition,  by  first 
rendering  it  impervious  to  warm  water,  so  that  it  will  not  take  up  and 

2     F}'^  ""'^^^^  *^  beelectro-plated  must  be  hard  and 

smooth  and  free  from  all  greasy  substances.    It  must  be  thoroughly 
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coated  with  plumbago  and  painted  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold 
to  faciUtate  rapid  deposition  over  the  whole  surface. 

The  next  and  simplest  form  is  to  coat  sheets  of  No.  8  or  10  gold-toil 
with  a  non-conductor  on  one  side,  or  by  putting  two  sheets  together 
with  a  non-conductor— as  wax,  for  instance— between  them,  and  seal- 
ing the  edges  with  wax  to  prevent  the  gold  solution  from  penetratmg 
between  or  through  the  sheets.  A  rough  granular  coatmg  of  gold  or 
copper  can  be  deposited  on  the  exposed  sides,  which  will  ensure  com- 
paratively good  adhesion  with  the  plate  after  vulcanzmg 

Another  method  is  what  is  known  as  the  "Vulcan  gold  lining.  It 
is  a  pure  gold  sheet  covered  on  one  side  with  a  thm  coating  oi  silver 
(Fie:  498)!  The  gold  is  applied  in  one  piece  to  the  surface  to  be  cov- 
ered, and  no  extra  care  is  required  in  packing  the  flask.  The  lining  is 
of  chemically  pure  gold  on  one  side  with  a  thm  covering  of  pure  silver 
on  theTher?^  Ve^union  between  the  rubber  plate  and  the  gold  hning 
is  mechanical :  the  sulphur  in  the  rubber  acting  upon  the  surface  of  the 
silver  produces  a  condition  of  surface  which  favors  adhesion. 

This  ?ofl  is  of  the  thickness  of  No.  40.  In  applying  it,  the  case  shouW 
be  packed  first;  the  flask  is  then  separated,  and  any  imperfec  ions  in  the 
cas^s  are  to  be  repaired  with  thin  plaster  or  oxyphosphate  cement 
The  cast  is  then  to  be  painted  with  a  thin  solution  of  equal  parts  of 
ThdlaTld  sai^iarac  disLved  in  alcohol.  When  dry  -t  t^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
with  dextrin  sum  tragacanth,  or  damar  varnish,  and  while  ^^o^^t 

Dr.  John  A.  Daly,  ot  vvasniagiu  ,         ,   .,rp,       ,      -te  denture  is 
lining  new  and  old  rubber  plates  as  follows .     .^he  vulcanite  ae 

Care  must  be  observed  to  keep  .t  ekan  -d  fte  rouphe    ^  p  ^ 
not  be  touched  with  the  Angers,    a  prepared  surface  and 

in  naptha  is  then  to  be  evenly  P'>"''=°  li^ne  of  RoW,  which  is 

allowed  to  dry  to  the  point  of  sfckmess   Jtej^^™"/     8  ^ 

the  form  of  toil  of  '^'^-^^"XTo^^  ^oZtZt  sxle  with  which 
deposition  of  gold.    A  strip  oi  tne  lui  operator  to 

to  form  the  rim,  which,  when  llfXhejtlZe  Vo  harm  will  re- 
handle  the  plate  ^'^^^fj^^^^^^^^^^^  the  lining 
suit  from  handling  the  gold).  ^ '^f^f  j  ,  .  f  J^^^^ber  eraser  to  the 
should  be  pressed  with  a  suitably  shaped  piece  ot 
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lowest  point  in  the  plate.  It  should  be  cut  in  pieces  of  such  size  as  will 
avoid  wrinkling,  and  applied  so  that  each  piece  will  shghtly  overlap  the 
other.  All  creases  are  to  be  removed  by  gentle  pressure  with  an  egg- 
shaped  burnisher.  The  plate  is  then  flasked  in  the  usual  way  and  vul- 
canized for  twenty-five  minutes  at  from  320°  to  330°  F.  It  will  re- 
quire no  finishing  when  removed  from  the  flask,  except  where  the 
edges  of  the  lining  overlap.  The  laps  must  be  removed  carefully  with 
a  blunt  instrument,  such  as  a  dull  knife-blade,  burnisher,  or  the  finger- 
nail, bending  them  back  and  forward  until  they  break. 

If  the  plate  has  been  worn  for  some  length  of  time,  it  should  be 
placed  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  lye  or  soda,  and 
thoroughly  cleansed  before  the  surface  is  roughened  and  coated  with 
the  rubber  solution. 

The  gold  fining  of  Dr.  Daly  may  be  applied  during  the  construction 
of  a  new  denture  by  first  varnishing  the  plaster  cast,  after  flasking, 
with  sandarac  varnish,  followed  by  a  coating  of  damar  varnish;  and 
while  the  latter  is  sticky  the  cast  is  covered  with  the  gold  lining  cut 
in  pieces  of  about  half  an  inch  in  width.  The  brown  side  of  the  gold, 
which  is  the  roughened  surface,  must  be  up,  so  as  to  engage  the 
rubber  in  packing,  the  rest  of  the  operation  being  in  every  respect 
similar  to  the  ordinary  procedure  of  filling  and  closing  the  flask. 

Fig.  499 


biii  face-cohesion  forms  for  artificial  dentures. 

The  smooth  side  of  the  gold  lining  is  Uke  ordinary  gold  foil,  and  is  the 
surface  intended  to  be  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
roughened  surface,  which  has  a  brownish  color,  is  prepared  so  as  to  in- 
sure strong  adhesion  with  the  rubber,  and  the  union  is  said  to  be  so  firm 
that  it  cannot  be  stripped  from  the  vulcanized  plate.  The  gold  lining 
extra  thm  rubbers,  and  all  other  materials  used  in  this  process  can  be 
obtamed  from  dental  depots. 

Dr.  Joseph  Speyer  has  introduced  a  method  of  lining  vulcanite 
nfAJ  on  r"^-?^".*"'^'  consistingof  a  thin  metallic  plate  of  the  thickness 
oi  i\o.  izu  foil,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  minute  papilliform 
prominences  (Fig.  499),  which  are  claimed  to  eflPect  very  strong  surf  ace 
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adhesion,  while  they  cause  no  irritation  and  leave  no  marked  inden- 
tations on  the  tissues.    Fig.  500  shows  the  prominences  magmhed  tour 

^^N^w^Rubber  Facings— Two  comparatively  new  kinds  of  rubber 
have  been  introduced  within  a  few  years  that  commend  theniselves 
for  use  in  the  combination  plate  described  above.    One  is  the  gran- 
Sar-gum"  rubber  facing  by  Dr.  Gilbert  Walker,  in  the  use  of  which 
the  following  directions  are  given:  "In  waxing  up  a  case,  carefully 
model  the  gum  portions  to  the  exact  contour  desired  and  make  the 
Sstoonssm'ooth'at  the  necks  of       teeth.    After  flasking  face^^^^^^^^ 
layer  of  granular  gum  cut  to  lie  close  around  the  labia  and  buccal  necks 
of'the  teeth,  and  'pack  against  the  outer  wall  of  the  P  a^ter  invf  me^^^^ 
so  that  the  facing  shall  not  extend  above  the  edges  of  the  plaster  Lap 
the  pieces  of  granular  gum  carefully,  so  that  the  red  rubber  wdl  not  be 
squeezed  between  them,  and  show  on  the  facing  after  vulcamzing.  in 


Fig.  501 


Granular-gum  faced  ^^llcanite  dentures. 

packing  the  red  rubber  care  must  be  taken  not  to  have  an  excess  else 
overflow  may  carry  with  it  the  granular  gum  and  elongate  its  olored 
particles,  thus  interfering  with  the  mosaic  appearance  on  which 
"-^Z^^  Sat  may  likewise  be  faced,  with  eare  i^^^^^^^^^ 

mouth  will  improve  the  tint.  nrdinarv  rubbers;  better 

Granular  gum  vulcanizes  wi  h  any  of  the  ^f^^'l'l"^^^^^ 
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membrane  upon  which  it  rests,  a  groove  is  cut  in  the  plaster  cast  as 
shown  in  Fig.  502,^  so  that  the  vulcanized  denture  should  have  an  in- 
tegral half-round  smooth  bead  formed  on  its  maxillary  surface.  The 
groove  must  be  carried  continuously  across  the  palatal  portion  of  the 
plaster  cast  and  along  the  buccal  and  labial  lines  of  muscle  attach- 
ments, to  form  a  bead-enclosure  which  should  produce  a  supplemental 
chamber-like  function  of  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the  denture.  (Fig. 
502.) 

The  groove  may  be  conveniently  scraped  on  the  plaster  cast  by  one 
of  the  larger-sized  Palmer's  excavators,  which,  being  rounded  at  its  cut- 
ting edge,  will  afford  a  half-round  bead  in  the  vulcanized  piece. 


FiQ.  502 


Grooved  plaster  cast. 


Weighted  Vulcanite  Dentures  and  Dentures  with  Contours  As  a 

rule,  lower  dentures  formed  of  vulcanite  have  not  sufficient  weight  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks  and  the  sublingual 
integuments,  and  when  the  bite  is  unusually  short  they  are  also  deficient 
R  Vk^T^'  breakage  of  lower  dentures  is  a  common  occurrence. 

aoth  ot  these  defects  may  be  remedied  bv  constructing  a  platinum  or 
gold  plate  of  two  thicknesses  of  No.  29,  soldering  suitable  anchorages 
near  the  top  of  the  ridge  in  a  position  which  will  not  interfere  with  the 
teeth,  and  vulcanize  as  described  under  the  heading  of  Combination 
-Uentures. 

,  A  less  expensive  method  of  adding  weight  to  a  vulcanite  denture  con- 
sists m  using  rubber,  which  is  prepared  for  the  purpose  with  tin  filin<Ts 

terv'n^r    f  TfiU  '\  u^^       ^^^"^  '^'^  requirements  as  to  weight  a?e 
very  nearly  fulfilled,  but  no  additional  strength  is  acquired,  the  only 
means  of  overcommg  that  difficulty  being  the  use  of  a  metallic  plate, 
usinl  unusually  long  it  may  be  waxed  and  flasked  in  the 

pack  nr^cTl^f  ^^P^^^*^^  preparatory  to 

packmg,  a  cylmdrical  rod  of  wax  may  be  laid  upon  the  under  side 


^  Dental  Cosmos  of  July,  1895,  p.  55. 
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Of  the  blocks  or  single  teeth,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  sufficient  length  to 
extend  from  one  second  molar  to  the  other.     The  wax  rod  is  then 
carefully  lifted  from  its  place  and  invested  in  p  aster  to  form  a  mold 
which  should  be  in  two  equal  halves,  the  line     J)--- ^T^^fhave  a 
the  centre  of  the  diameter  of  the  wax  rod.    This  -"^^  f^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ffate  bored  through  the  top  for  convenience  m  pouring  the  melted  tin, 
^hile  at  the  othe?  extremity  it  should  be  provided  with  a  -nt  ^o  allow 
the  escape  of  air  at  the  instant  of  pouring  the  me  ted  tin.    ihe  tin 
mav  be  melted  in  a  small  iron  ladle  with  a  suitable  handle  and  the 
Sng  may  easily  be  accompUshed  over  -,8-3^1-  t  c  olThe 
Sri;  rnTrtintaci^mlirof  t^^^^^^^^ 

rposult  tL  flask,  -ting  upon  t^^^^^^^^^^  as  p.viously  indi- 

MThouL  t:  sraO  that  all  parts  of  it 
accident  which  is  very  liable  to  occur  m  bulky  lower  dentures. 


Fig.  503 


Molded  tin  weighted  vulcanite. 


It  Is  sometimes  necessary  to  amplify  thedentu^^^^^^^^^^^ 

natural  depression  occnrs  m  -"Xarounfot%Tction  required  to 
the  loss  of  canines  or  molars.    "  *e  M^^^^^^^     p   J        .^.^^^  ^ 

restore  natural  -P7-°^'=^  "l^'^Sfed  u^^^  the  de- 

rim  and  the  usual  vulcanizmg  may  be  re"*"  .„.^ijL  a  quarter 

siSd  result-,  but  if  the  ease  '7"'^!  ^  togejass  exc^^^^^ 

of  an  inch  in  ^^J.^^^^^^^  -  the  .ulcani.er 

perature,  of,  say  300  F.,  and  tu  F  ^1^^  t^,„ed 

in  order  to  avoid  porosity.  M^ally  g  .„,e|oping  it  in  rubber,  and 
by  forming  a  core  of  some  'g"„"^^f  "^s^t^^^^^^^^  "contour."  For 
filling  with  it  the  recess  in  the  flask  rep«^™"  f  j  approximating  the 
this  purpose  cores  of  thin  h";— ^  the  latter 

form  of  the  contour  and  one-eighth     a"  men  s  ^  ^^tj„ 

n.ay  be  used.  .T'>\Prrrrand  trm  1  much  simpler  and  equally 
requiring  considerable  labor  and  time    „,^„,<;anized  rubber,  sponge, 

tX^^  ^SVuTrp^d  with  thread.  In  pacUing  the 
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core  is  not  to  be  placed  in  position  until  the  case  has  been  packed  and 
the  flask  completely  brought  together,  when  it  may  be  opened,  the 
recesses  representing  the  contours  freed  from  rubber,  and  the  cores,  pre- 
viously wrapped  with  strips  of  soft  rubber  to  the  thickness  of  an  eighth 
of  an  inch,  put  in  its  place.  The  object  of  first  packing  and  closing  the 
flask  is  to  prevent  the  flow  of  rubber  from  displacing  the  cores  and  to 


Fig.  504 


Cast  of  mouth  with  opening  into  nasal  cavity. 


ensure  then-  complete  envelopment.  In  finishing  such  a  case,  care 
must  be  exercised  to  avoid  cutting  through  the  rubber  or  exposing  the 
sponge  or  cotton  when  those  materials  are  used.  Probably  of  the 
materials  named  a  piece  of  hard  vulcanite  afi'ords  the  best  res"ults  and 
is  ess  hkely  to  lead  to  failure  through  displacement,  which  is  always 
liable  to  occur. 


Fig.  505 


Denture  constructed  for  case  shown  in  Fig  504. 


The  same  course  as  outlined  above  in  the  preparation  of  ordinary 
contours  may  be  pursued  in  making  plates  to  restore  contours 
lar^e  portions  of  the  maxillary  bones  have  been  lost  brd^seale  o 
accident,  such  as  gunshot  wounds,  etc.  Fig.  504  shows  a  cast  of  thl 
mouth  in  which  the  whole  anterior  portion  of  the  alveolL  rid.f  b.H 
been  ren^oved,  leaving  a  large  openi^  into  the  1T::^Z  f/^,  ;t 
speech  was  seriously  affected.    After  obtaining  the  cast  'a'  tL  p  It 
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of  wax  was  prepared  to  cover  the  palatal  portion  extending  around  the 
teeth  in  the  form  of  half  clasps,  and  through  the  opening  even  with  the 
floor  of  the  nasal  cavity.    Upon  the  wax  plate  thus  prepared  the  arti- 
ficial teeth  were  arranged,  and  the  waxing  and  flasking  done  in  the 
u  u  1  way.    To  prevent  porosity  of  that  part  of  the  vulcanite  appliance 
wWch  extended  into  the  opening,  two   or  three  drops  o  water 
e  ntro^^^^^^    so  as  to  keep  the  bulb  hollow  and  in  a  state  ot  expan 
I^on  luring  the  vulcanizing  process.  Thiswater  may  be  removed  after 
vulcan  z  n^  by  drilling  into  the  bulb  and  then  securely  plugging  he 
holenhu^^  with  platinum  wire  tightly  screwed  in.    iig  505 

ntt'nvfl^  a  sectional  view  of  the  appliance. 

Sp  II  Sprta8»--Vulcanitc  dentures  are  occasionally  retained  ^n  ntu 
spiral  opr  6  This  method  ot  retention,  IS,  however, 

b'utXm  reso  ted  o'  except  in  cases  ot  extreme  flatness  ot  the  mouth 
orelse  in  Uie  CO  rectio ;  ot  oral  deformities.  (For  a  description  of  the 
;:.epai4tion  and  adjustment  of  spiral  springs  the  reader  is  referred  to 

Tceoimt  ot  rirrbre'l^offl^xMity  ot  all  semi-vulcani.able  rub- 
bers  when  worn  in  the  mouth. 

REPAIRING  VULCANITE  PLATES. 

The  breaking  of  vulcanite  dentures  is  usually  due  to  over-vulcanizing, 

Temporarily  by  adhe^ve  wax  dioppe^^^^^^^^^  ,3 

ter  can  be  run  mto  "^^'j^?  ^^^^^j  from  the  cast,  the  line  ot  divis- 
the  plaster  hardens  the  plate  IS  remove^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

ion  is  enlarged  with  a  file,  and  dovetails  cut   PP^^^^.,^^,  „, 

a  jeweler's  saw,  as  ''^  f  f  ;„  a  flask,  packed,  and  vul- 

filled  with  wax,  mvested  in  the  usual  y  objection  ;-it  necessi- 
cani.ed.  This  method  is  °PJ ,oL  of  elasticity  and 
tates  another  vulcanizing  and  ,ti^  before, 

toughness.  A  plate  so  treated         '''f  ^/before  described. 

By  another  method  the  edges  may  «  j^^  u^t  d  ^^^^ 
and  the  p!«e  be  placed  immediately  m^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  j,^^  , 
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full  extent  of  the  crack,  or  break,  halfway  through  the  plate  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  with  smooth,  regular  edges,  without  dovetails. 
The  case  is  then  waxed  up  and  the  other  half  of  the  flask  poured — 


Fig.  506 


Fractured  vulcanite  plate  dovetailed  for  repair. 


when  the  case  is  packed  and  vulcanized.    If  the  parts  have  been  kept 
perfectly  clean  the  union  will  be  quite  strong. 
Another  modification which  gives  the  best  results  is  this.  After 


Fici.oD- 


Fractured  vulcanite  plate  prepared  for  repairing  with  beveled  surface  and  wax  shafts 


nnrl  w  tV  fir""  P'^*^  from  the  cast 

edlTl  ^cr-^Per  a  long  bevel  is  cut,  forming  a  thin  feathery 

edge  along  the  fractured  edge  and  sloping  away  from  this  for  an 

■•■The  method  preferred  by  the  writer. 
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eighth  to  one-half  inch  as  the  case  will  permit.  (Fig  507.)  fhe  pieces 
ai  e  then  filed  to  give  a  slight  bevel  upon  the  maxillary  surf  ace,  i  he 
portions  of  the  plate  which  have  been  cut  away  are  replaced  with 
wax,  and  if  necessary  the  plate  may  be  thickened  over  the  portion  hav- 
ing he  freshly  cut  surface.  It  is  unnecessary  to  coat  the  vulcanite  sur- 
face with  a  solution  of  rubber  as  the  heat  and  pressure  wil  make  the 
lace  witn  a  s  ^^^^^  description  of  wax 


union. 

shafts,  seepage  523 


Fig.  608 


Fractured  vulcanite  plate  shown  in  Fig.  507  invested. 


Fusible  Metal  Method.-To  avoid  loss  of  strength  by  the  second  vul- 

S  f^bbT "utd'^dte::,  ot  L  said  to  be  .liable  as  a  .eans 

of  repairing  broken  vulcanite  V^f^^'  .-^^  by  filing  the  dove- 

A  single  tooth  may  be  fastened  °         ^^^^^^^^^^^^^      ^,,^1  to  be  put 
tailed  space  as  for  repamng  wi^h  rubbe^   he  tusib ^.^^ 
in  place  with  a  hot  spatula  ;  oi  the  dovetail  ca  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Replacing  Vulcanite  Method.-Much  the  bette^^^     y  ^.^^ 
parts  together,  run  a  plaster  ^-^^'^^.'^^^^^  remove  the 

plaster  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  f  P'^^^^^'"  ^  ^  ^^x  up  the  piece, 
fatter  from  the  broken  pl«^^  ^^^^tic^^^^^^^^^  case,  ^.dthe^ime 
Stm^il"  d.^  I  required  in  repairingthe  old  one. 
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Additions  to  Old  Plates— Additions  of  teeth  to  old  plates  are  accom- 
plished after  practically  the  same  methods.  Fig.  509  shows  a  case  where 
six  teeth  have  been  extracted,  and  the  old  plate  is  prepared  for  the  ad- 
dition of  as  many  porcelain  teeth,  so  that  the  denture  could  be  worn 
until  the  resorption  of  the  alveoh  and  gums  would  admit  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  permanent  plate.  The  illustration  shows  the  plate  bev- 
elled off  to  a  smooth  edge,  and  several  holes  drilled  into  the  filed  portion. 
The  correct  occlusion  of  the  new  teeth  is  obtained  by  placing  the  plate 

Fig.  509 


Plate  prepared  for  the  addition  of  several  teeth. 


m  the  mouth  after  the  bleeding  ceases,  placing  two  pieces  of  softened 
wax  along  the  alveolar  ridge  and  plate,  and  directing  the  patient  to 
bite_  into  the  wax,  and  then  gently  pressing  the  wax  while  the  teeth 
are  in  contact.  _  This  gives  the  correct  relation  of  the  lower  to  the  upper 
teeth,  and  the  impression  of  that  portion  of  the  alveolar  ridge  to  be 
covered  by  the  addition  to  the  plate.  The  preparation  of  the  plaster 
^1  '/T'"*^',"'''^^^^^'  Pl^in  teeth  being  ground  to  the 
Son  o  'fir  "  '"P- ^  resorption  which  always  follows  the  extrac- 
tion ot  teeth.    The  waxing  and  flasking  are  done  in  the  usual  way 

Ironing-jn  Method.-This  method  is'suitable  for  replacing  a^tooth 
or  two,  or  filling  a  short  crack  or  a  hole.  The  vulcanite  L  cut  wi  th  a  file 
to  give  a  dovetailed  form  to  the  space  into  which  a  tooth      to  be 

witn  a  scraper.  The  new  rubber  is  ironed  into  place  by  usino-  a  Lf 
wax  spatula  and  firm  pressure.  Waxable  rubber  is  bet  e  for  thl 
work  than  ordinary  rubber.  ^ 
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INTERDENTAL  SPLINTS. 

Interdental  splints  in  conjunction  with  submental  compresses  and 
occipito-mental  bandages  have  been  used  by  surgeons  m  the  treatment 

of  fractured  jaws  since  1780.  .  K.^    ^  n 

Drs  F  B  Gunning  of  New  York  and  J.  B.  Bean  of  Atlanta,  Georgia 
were  the  first  to  describe  methods  of  constructing  interdental  sphnts  of 
vulcanized  rubber.    Both  of  these  gentlemen  claimed  priority,  and  it 
appears  that  the  invention  was  made  and  pubhshed  independently  by 
each  at  about  the  same  period.  .  . 

The  interdental  sphnts  of  Drs.  Gunning  and  Bean  were  s^-^  a^^^^^^^^ 
cept  that  the  arrangement  of  the  submental  compress  and  bandage  of 
Dr  Bean  differed  materially  from  that  used  by  Dr.  Gunmng. 


Fig.  511 


Fir..  .'510 


Gunning  Interdeutal  splint. 


Mental  compress. 


The  Gunning  splint  (Fig.  510)  covered  ^0'^  the  upper  an^^^^^^^^^ 

the  jaws.  .  r^f  fmrtures  of  the  jaw  are 

The  preliminary  steps  m  '}.%'''fr;Z''l;^^^  ncident 
generally  made  more  or  less  difficult  by  the  P-^^^^^^^        J^^,  ^ost 

?o  the  injury.  For  the  ^^F^.f  P  ^^dlf^^^^^  be  applied  with 
suitable  material,  as  it  necessitates  ^^f^ulk^^^^^^  compound  to 

much  less  force  than  is  required  ^^F^l^Jp^^t  be  n^^^^^  and 
complete  contact  with  the  teeth.  If  plas  ei  of  i  aj  «  t)e  nte  g  .^^ 
Sully  employed  in  these  cases,  no  violence  need  be  used 
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application  or  removal.  An  impression  tray  of  the  proper  size,  with  a 
smooth  and  polished  surface,  should  be  selected  and  oiled  to  ensure  its 
easy  separation  from  the  plaster  when  hard.  The  latter  should  be  of 
the  finely-ground  variety,  such  as  is  furnished  by  the  dental  depots  for 
impression  purposes,  and  which  hardens  quickly,  breaks  with  a  sharp 
fracture,  and  requires  but  little  force  in  its  removal. 

Fig.  512 


Casts  of  fractured  jaw. 


The  tray,  filled  sufficiently  with  piaster,  is  applied  while  the  latter  is 
still  quite  soft,  and  held  until  it  sets.  The  tray  is  then  separated  from 
the  plaster  with  scarcely  any  force;  the  plaster  impression  is  gently  re- 
moved m  pieces  from  around  the  teeth,  and  the  pieces  placed  in  their 
proper  relation  to  each  other  in  the  tray .  If  any  of  the  teeth  have  been 
loosened  by  the  injury  to  the  jaw,  the  use  of  plaster  of  Paris  is  especially 

Fig.  513 


The  casts  cut  and  the  plaster  teeth  placed  In  their  natural  position. 


indicated  in  order  to  avoid  their  displacement  by  the  downwnrri 
pressure  of  wax  or  modelling  compound  ^  downward 

If  the  fracture  be  of  a  complicated  nature  and  accompanied  with  con- 
siderable displacement  of  the  parts,  as  shown  in  Fig,  512,  no  per  It'  t 
effort  need  be  made  to  restore  the  deranged  fragments  J  fw  n?,f 
of  the  operation  can  be  just  a.  well  accomplished  o'n  the  ^l^ter  ^^tjX 
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patient  being  thus  relieved  from  the  additional  suffering  which  would  be 
sure  to  attend  any  attempt  to  set  the  broken  parts  of  the  jaw. 

An  impression  is  then  taken  of  the  upper  teeth,  the  positions  of  which 
even  when  the  superior  maxilla  is  broken,  are  not  like  y  to  be  changed. 
When  the  casts  have  been  obtained  cuts  maybe  made  with  a  fine  saw 
through  the  cast  of  the  lower  jaw  at  points  corresponding  with  the  frac- 
turesfand  the  articulation  corrected  by  adjustuient to  the  upperteeth 
(Fig.  513),  which  will  serve  the  operator  as  infallible  guides     The  par  s 
of  the  lower  cast  are  then  secured  in  their  correc  ed  relation  by  addi- 
tZ  plLer:  no  effort  need  be  made  to  set  the  jaw  after  the  impres- 
sion is  taken  until  the  splint  is  ready  for  adjustment. 


Fig.  514 


Corrected  casts  upon  the  articulator. 

To  preserve  the  proper  relation  of  the  lower  to  the  upper  teeth,  the 
cast  should  be  placed  in  an  articulator  i  ig.  514)^ 

The  set  screw  of  the  articulator  ^^^ou  d  be  arrange^ 
a  separation  between  the  upper  and  ^^^^^f^^^^^^^^S^   ^ould  fit  the 
inch     While  it  is  desirable  that  the  splint  ^^^e"  tmisnea 

teeth  and  gums  with  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

for  which  It  IS  designed,  it  must  be  Dorne  that  the  fixture 

from  additional  pain  in      adjustment,  it  is  nece^^^^^^^ 

should  go  immediately  to  its  Pl^-'  ^^^^^^^^^^^      '/bout  a  quarter  of 
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foil,  for  the  purpose  of  slightly  enlarging  the  splint  and  to  secure  a 
smooth  surface  to  the  inside  of  it.  Interdental  dovetailed  space  may 
be  arranged  by  filling  the  undercuts  with  plaster  before  applying  the 
foil,  or  by  trimming  aAvay  retaining  points  in  the  finished  piece  with  a 
sharp  knife-blade  or  engine  bur,  so  that  the  splint  may  be  applied  or  re- 
moved without  much  force.  The  splints  are  then  formed  on  the  plaster 

Fig.  515 


Wax  model  for  interdental  splint. 

casts  of  thin  sheet  wax  of  a  uniform  thickness  slightlv  in  excess  of  a 
sixteenth  of  an  inch;  wax  of  a  sufficient  thickness  is  then  placed  be- 
tween tor  the  purpose  of  uniting  them,  as  shown  by  Fig.  515. 

The  upper  and  lower  splints  are  to  be  carefully  united  and  made  per- 
fectly smooth  by  means  of  a  hot  spatula. 


Fig.  516 


Cross  section  of  the  fiasked  wax  model. 

a.vi\ouUiSt  be  removed  from  the 

articula  or  for  the  purpose  of  vulcanizing  upon  them-  this  however  t 
not  reaUy  necessary.    It  is,  indeed,  a  bftter  plan  to  p  e  eivere'a^^ 

n  i:  "3  ^nt  A  mS  T  T  P^^^^- finished  :p;^irfor 
adjustment.  A  much  better  way  is  to  carefully  fill  the  deep  parts 
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of  the  wax  splint  with  plaster  by  means  of  a  camel' s-hair  brush,  and 
?hen  invest  with  the  line  of  division  at  about  the  middle,  as  shown  by  the 

'  Th'e  lir-fouS-extend  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  beyond  the 
wax;  it  will  thus  be  held  securely  by  the  investment  and  disarrange- 
meni  when  the  flask  is  separated  for  the  removal  of  the  wax  will  be 

^"^Ateciional  view  of  the  flask  with  the  encased  splint  is  given  in  Fig. 
^16     The  fll  k  is  shown  by  F;  the  casts  by  M;  he  plaster  en- 
aLentX       tin-foil  eoveri'ng  the  teeth  with  ex^^^^^^^^^^  beyond  the 

wax  splintby      J^^n?— ^^^^^^^  tasking,  and 

The  same  PT^^^^f  ;X,^^neTtures  should  be  observed  in  the  con- 
packmg  °f ;^^/"^7,;7  should  be  observed  in  the  separa- 

struction  of  splints,  but  esp^^^^^^^^  plaster  teeth,  as  such  an 


Fig.  517 


Kingsley's  splint. 


The  flask  should,  therefore,  previous  to  any  WJ^^^^fJ.t 'so^i! 
placed  in  hot  water,  and  allowed  to  -^-"^  away  by 

After  the  separation  the  last  particle  of  wax  should  be  wasi 
means  of  a  stream  of  boiling  water.  ordinary  care  to  en- 

The  packing  of  the  rubber  ^^^^""^^  "^^^^^^^^  the  teeth, 

sure  its  being  carried  into  the  deep       .  "^^^^^'P^^^'^^er  boiling  water, 
The  rubber  should  be  cut  into  tl^-^^^Xk^^^^^^^^^^^^       --^^  - 
and  carried  into  the  matrix  by  a        J^^J  ^^,33      rubber.  The 
plugger.    There  should  of  course,  be  a  slight  excess 

vents  may  be  as  for  ordinary  deV^t"^^?;^^    ^^^^  Is  consistent  with  suffi- 
Interdental  splints  need  not  be  thicker  tna 
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cient  strength.  They  should  be  well  finished,  and  provided,  when 
admissible,  with  a  front  opening,  as  shown  in  Fig.  515,  large  enough 
for  the  passage  of  a  feeding-tube. 

An  interdental  splint  cannot  usually  be  relied  upon  to  immovably 
retain  the  broken  jaw  without  the  assistance  of  bandages,  screws,  wires, 


Fig.  518 


A  dental  splint  for  the  mandible  in  position. 
Fio.  519 
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Fig.  518  {ibid.)  illustrates  a  splint  provided  with  arms  of  steel  wire 
one-eihth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  arranged  to  come ''ou  of  the  mouth 
when  ?he  spUnt  is  in  position,  passing  back  along  the  el-ek  on  a  hue 
with  the  teeth  "  This  splint  was  invented  by  Dr.  Norman  W.  Kmgs- 
Tev  and  the  d;scription  of  it.  with  the  illustration,  is  from  his  valuable 
'ZTl  orT^^^^^  Fig.  518  shows  the  sphnt  m  position  and 

it  will  be  seen  ma  f  mastication.    The  con- 

IS  m  position,         -^^^^^^^^^^^^       The  particular  flask  best  adapted 
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SWAGED  METALLIC  PLATES. 


By  William  H.  Trueman,  D.  D.  S. 


The  sheet  metals  employed  as  bases  of  support  for  artificial  teeth  are 
gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  aluminum. 

Platinum  is  rarely  used  as  a  base-plate  for  soldered  dentures;  it  is 
too  soft;  its  relative  infusibilty,  however,  fits  it  for  employment  when 
covered  by  substances  fusing  at  a  high  temperature,  as  when  faced  with 
porcelain  in  continuous-gum  dentures.  An  alloy  of  platinum  and  iri- 
dium, known  as  iridio-platinum,  is  occasionally  employed  in  making 
plates,  the  addition  of  iridium  producing  a  very  rigid  alloy.  It  is 
difficult  to  work,  and  more  expensive  than  gold.  It  is  said  to  with- 
stand the  oral  secretions  better  than  gold  alloys.  The  slight  advantage 
It  may  have  m  this  respect  is  over-balanced  by  its  objectionable  color 
and  excessive  weight. 

Aluminum  is  occasionally  employed  as  a  base-plate,  the  denture 
proper  bemg  mounted  in  vulcanite.  Its  lightness  and  comparatively 
easy  workmg  properties  recommend  it;  the  impracticability  of  neatly 
and  effectively  soldering  it  very  much  impairs  its  usefulness  in  dental 
prosthesis. 

Sheet  gold  for  making  plates  is  usually  eighteen  carats  fine,  that  is 
each  pennyweight  contains  eighteen  grains  of  pure  gold  and  six  of  alloy, 
i  his  has  long  been  accepted  as  a  standard.  It  is  suflSciently  fine  to 
withstand  the  corroding  tendencies  of  the  oral  fluids,  and  suflSciently 
rigid  for  strength,  if  the  alloy  contains  a  portion  of  either  copper 
or  platinum.  Gold,  silver,  and  platinum,  when  pure,  are  very  soft  and 
pliable,  and  a  loys  of  gold  and  silver,  or  gold  and  platinum,  in  which 
the  gold  greatly  predominates  differ  but  little  in  this  respect  from  the 
pure  metals.  Pure  copper  is  a  little  less  soft,  yet  a  small  portion  con^ 
Dart^^nT>,  /  a  remarkable  rigidity.    An  alloy  of  gold  twenty-one 

parts  to  three  parts  of  platinum,  while  showing  the  presence  of  platinum 
by  a  marked  change  in  color,  is  almost  as  soft  and  pliable  as  either  of 
Its  components;  the  addition  of  a  small  portion  of  copper,  or  of  copper 

deed'  Z'  T   ^      ^" "g^^      ^^^P^^^d  steel;  it  is  in- 
aeed,  ttie  alloy  known  in  dental  prosthesis  as  platinous  or  clasp  jrold 
used  on  acount  of  its  strength  and  elasticity  to%e-enforce  weak  freas 
m  plates  made  of  more  pliable  alloys,  and  for  clasps  and  sprh'gs 

it  is  advisable,  and  will  save  much  trouble  in  utiHzing  gold  scraps 

aental  plate  work  and  to  select  and  use  exclusively  a  few  stand- 
ard formulas  judiciously  chosen.  For  plates,  eighLn  Tar  t  is 
commonly  used;  a  lower  grade  than  eigEteen'is  fnadmissible  and 
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a  higher  grade  is  rarely  required  on  other  than  aesthetic  grounds. 
Is  twent/.two  earat,  or'  where  rigidity  is  required,  coin  gold  have 
become  generally  accepted  standards  for  crown-and  bndge-work 
Sucity  will  be  consulted  by  accepting  either  of  these  as  the 
h^her  .I-ade  for  plate  work.  The  choice  of  alloying  metals  is 
lim  ted  to  silver,  copper,  and  platinum.  Silver  merely  cheapens  the 
Si  reyo  rcCghag  its  color,  it  alters  its  physical  properties  so 
that  f  oi  of  a  silver  and  gold  alloy  twenty  carats  fine  has  been  sue- 

n  the  mouth  and  alsumes  an  objectionable  -PP^ ^^^^J;  J,^^^^ 

obtained  from  refiners  of  the  P^^^P?;,^!'"^ Vhe  geS^  accepted 
used  instead  of  com  m  making  gold  P^ate.  I  he  ^ene  y  J^^^^ 
idea  that  coin  is  a  ^^hable  source  of  the  P  e«ou^^^^  ^^^^^^  ,3  , 
The  standard  of  each  mint  is  ^  o^^^J^  thf  wearing  properties  of 
medium  of  commercia  exchange  '^^^  t^e  J/^^^^f.Peliable,  and 
the  coin  are  ^^"M^^  -  -  ^ 

are  no  more  costly.    Commercial  ?"PH        ,  ,    ^  chemically  pure 

copper  obtained  from  driers  m  ni  difference  in  cost  is  verj 


work : 

Gold  Plate  18  Carats  Fine. 

Pure  gold  18  Parts, 

Pure  silver   4 

Pure  Copper   2 

Gold  Plate  22  Carats  Fine. 

Pure  gold  22  parts, 

Pure  Silver   1 

Pure  Copper.   1 


If  greater  rigidity  is  desired,  from  one-halt  part  to  one  part  of  silver 


Gold  Plate  for  Clasps,  18  Carats  Fine 

Pure  Gold   18  parts 

Pure  Silver   2 

Pure  Copper   2 

Platinum   " 
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the  use  of  twenty-two  carat  solder,  and  the  difference  in  color  between 
this  and  a  higher  carat  containing  sufficient  platinum  to  impart  the  re- 
quired elasticity  is  not  objectionable.  It  may  also  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage for  making  the  backings  for  all  eighteen  carat  gold  dentures  on 
account  of  its  greater  strength,  and  for  reinforcing  partial  dentures 
for  either  the  upper  or  the  lower  jaw. 

^  Silver  plate  is  the  900-fine  alloy  of  silver  and  copper  known  as  coin 
silver.    Pure  silver  is  too  soft  and  inelastic  used  alone.    Since  the  ad- 
vent of  vulcanite  it  is  now  seldom  used.     While  in  most  mouths  it  is 
quickly  discolored,  and  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  is  corroded  and  dis- 
solved, it  serves  a  good  purpose  when  a  metallic  plate  is  required  and 
the  expense  of  gold  ig  objectionable.    Coin  silver  plate  is  not  quite  as 
rigid  as_  eighteen  carat  gold,  and,  therefore,  must  be  made  consider- 
ably thicker.    Tt  is  somewhat  easier  to  work  than  gold,  but  requires 
more  care  to  avoid  overheating  in  annealing  and  soldering,  and  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  it  is  readily  and  quickly  dissolved  in  boiling 
sulphuric  acid.    The  dilute  acid  used  as  "pickle,"  is  frequently  heated 
to  expedite  the  process  of  cleansing  a  case  after  soldering.    It  is 
quite  safe,  provided  the  acid  is  not  too  strong,  and  the  boihngis  not 
continued  too  long.    When  this  "pickle"  is  boiled,  the  water  is  eva- 
porated more  rapidly  than  the  acid,  and  a  time  comes  when  it  reaches 
a  concentration  that  dissolves  silver  as  quickly  as  does  its  proper 
solvent,  nitric  acid.    It  is  a  wise  precaution,  therefore,  to  allow  the 
silver  to  remain  in  the  acid  solution  only  sufficiently  long  to  accomplish 
the  cleansing.  "       n  r 

A  suitable  alloy  for  silver  plates  is  made  by  adding  to  pure  silver  one- 
tenth  I  S  weight  of  pure  copper.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  improve 
this  alloy  by  adding  platin^m  or  iridium.  If  these  costly  metals  are 
added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  materially  increase  the  strength  or  dura- 
bility of  the  alloy,  It  becomes  as  expensive  as  gold,  while  far  inferior  to 
gold  as  a  base  for  an  artificial  denture. 

Alloys  of  gold  and  of  silver,  containing  a  small  portion  of  zinc  to  re- 
duce the  fusing  point,  are  used  as  solders  to  unite  the  various  parts  of  a 
finished  denture  It  is  commonly  asserted  that  zinc  makes  with  gold 
a  brittle  alloy;  this  IS  true  only  of  the  impure  commercial  zinc,  and  is 

mTt« Attlf^'^'rt    ^-^  'u  ^"^P""*^     ^^"^^^"^  ^^ther  than  to  the 

metal  itself.  Chemically  pure  zinc  may  be  added  to  alloys  of  gold  and 
of  silver  in  sufficient  amount  to  produce  freely  flowing  soklers^wkhout 
impairing  materially  their  ductility,  while  a  few  grains^f  filinyfrom  a 
zinc  die  are  at  times  quite  sufficient  to  make  an  ingot  of  goldLiXn^ 
several  ounces  so  brittle  as  to  break  like  a  piece  of  cfockeTy  when 

f^Cr^j'Zn^^^^^^^  Lrat^p^rr^rolh^'^^^^  ''7'^^''  P"-'' 
sh^d  be  discardel  th^^^o^tri^u^ 
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Eiehteon  Carat  Gold  Solder. 

Pure  Gold   18  parts 

Pure  Silver   3 

Pure  Copper   2 

Pure  ZiBC  li 

Twenty-two  Carat  Gold  Solder. 

Pure  Gold  22  parts, 

Pure  Copper   1  part. 

Pure  Zinc   1 1  parts. 

Silver  Solder. 

Pure  SUver  19  parts, 

Pure  Copper   1  part. 

Pure  Zinc  '   4  parts. 


^nmP  little  care  and  dexterity  are  required  to  get  into  the  alloy  the 
M^arortoVzrnc.  Zinci-ot  n^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^r'^^\"^^  fi-'^"-^^^     full  fusion  the 

will  prevent  this.  J/^^^?^        ^^^^  the  furnace,  the  zinc  dropped  m 

"Ttr  rautwe^^^^^^^^^^^  contents  are  immediately  poured 

and  after  a  quick  clext^^^^  ,  ^^^^^^  ^  breaking 

into  the  ingot.  Before  rolling  me  i  g  „:™i\teen  carat  gold  solder 
off  a  small  portion  from  ^^^'''J-^^^^X^^  the 
should  flow  freely  upon  a  ^^f^^^J^^^  J^^^  upon  a  piece  of  eighteen 
twenty-two  carat  may  be  tested  m  ^^^e  m^^^?      /      ^iWer  plate. 

carat  plate;  and  the  silver  ^^^^^^X  wi^l  do  this  if  properly  made. 
Solders  made  from  the  ^^ove  formulas  w^ll^^^^^^^^^^     P    P  J^^^^^^ 

There  is  no  necessity  for,  and  no  f  ^^^^^f;;  ^^^^'^^^^e  margin  between 
carat  than  the  plate  for  new  wo  k   JJ^^  fj^^at  plate  to  permit 

■  (Brown  and  Sharp  gauge).  thpv  must  be  frequently  annealed 

In  manipulating  gold  ^""^^'^^'I'^T^^^        cold  water.  Under 
by  being  heated  to  a  dull  red  heat  f     P^^^^^^^^  and  must  be 

manipulation  they  ^-^l^^ZZZt^^^^^^^  There  is  no  ad- 

reannealed  as  soon  as  this  ^ondit  on  i  re  esta  ^ 

vantage  in  anneahng  at  a  very  ^^g^  1  f .Jj^  ^il^er.  If  either  metal  is 
seriou's  risk  of  overheating  -^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

allowed  to  become  so  l^o*     f  a  measure  destroyed, 

roughened,  but  the  texture    /^^^/^^f/;;^  ^1^,  3,,,f ^ce  of  gold  or  silver; 
plrticles  of  base  metal  ^1^^^  ^e  kept  from  tl^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^,1 

a  particle  of  lead,  tin,  or  zmc  will  jl;^^;;\";^%,^ture,  so  that  when 
underlying  it  a  brittle  -^^ni^l^g  ^  „Vd  at  that  point.  The 

the  plate  is  again  heated  a  ho  e    turned  thro  .  ^^^^ 
hard  rubbing  which  f-ssardy  occur  between      ^  ^^^.^ 
during  the  process  of  swaging  ^P^^^Vl  the  nlate  is  annealed,  while 

.    Notwithstanding  the  large  proportion  of  zmc-it  the 
brittleness  and  keeps  its  color  in  the  mouth. 
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so  impair  the  texture  of  the  metal  that  later  a  hole  suddenly  appears 
either  from  rupture  or  fusion.  To  avoid  this  the  plate  should  be 
"pickled,"  that  is  placed  into  a  bath  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  to  re- 
move any  particles  of  base  metal  immediately  before  annealing.  This 
should  be  done  before  it  is  annealed  every  time  the  plate  is  swaged,  or 
brought  in  contact  with  the  metal  dies.  The  "pickle"  acts  more 
promptly  and  certainly  if  it  is  heated  to  near  its  boiling  point;  other- 
wise a  few  minutes  must  be  allowed  for  the  acid  bath  to  do  its  work. 
Careful  attention  to  these  little  matters  will  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  annoyance  at  a  later  stage  of  the  work. 


FORMING  THE  PATTERN. 


The  first  step  in  constructing  a  plate  is  the  important  detail  of  mak- 
ing a  pattern  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  cutting  to  the  required  dimensions 
the  metal  of  which  the  plate  is  to  be  made.    This  may  seem  a  simple 
and  unimportant  matter,  but  a  little  experience  will  prove  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  Apart  from  economy  in  working  with  the  precious  metals, 
having  the  form  from  which  the  plate  is  to  be  made  of  exact  size  and 
shape,  especially  for  partial  and  full  lower  plates,  is  not  only  a  saving 
of  time  but  enables  the  workman  to  produce  a  better  result  than  when 
cut  to  a  faulty  pattern,  for  then  the  metal  must  be  strained,  and  often 
torn,  in  adapting  it  to  the  dies.    It  should  be  made  exactly  to  the  lines 
drawn  on  the  cast  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  plate.    This  pattern 
may  be  made  of  thin  sheet  lead,  or  heavy  tin-foil,  or  a  rather  soft  paper, 
such  as  is  used  for  newspapers,  for  instance.    If  lead  or  tin  is  used,  the 
pattern  should  be  formed  on  the  die  to  avoid  bruising  the  plaster  cast. 
The  pattern  metal  is  laid  upon  the  die,  and  by  the  fingers  is  pressed 
into  the  deeper  portions  of  the  die;  the  rubber  tip  of  a  lead-pencil,  a 
wad  of  soft  paper,  or  a  burnisher  is  then  used  to  secure  a  closer  adapta- 
tion.   When  the  pattern  has  been  made  to  conform  tb  the  die,  it  is  re- 
moved to  the  cast  and  accurately  trimmed  to  the  plate  lines.    If  paper 
is  used,  all  the  work  may  be  safely  done  upon  the  cast.    The  writer 
much  prefers  to  make  the  pattern  of  paper.    With  care,  a  paper  pattern 
can  be  made  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes.  While 
patterns  of  tin  or  lead  can  be  more  readily  made  to  conform  to  the 
model,  they  are  much  more  diflicult  to  flatten  out  without  distortion, 
especially  in  those  cases  where  distortion  causes  the  most  trouble.  In 
upper  plates,  either  partial  or  full,  there  is  but  little  trouble  in  securing 
sufficiently  accurate  results.    Where  the  palatal  vault  is  high,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  press  the  pattern  well  into  it,  or  it  will  prove  too  small  at  the 
sides.    In  lower  cases,  partial  or  full,  it  is  very  important  that  the  pat- 
tern should  give  the  proper  curve  as  well  as  the  dimensions  of  the  plate 
especially  so  in  cases  such  as  that  represented  by  Figs.  520  and  52 1  At 
best  such  plates  are  difficult  to  make,  and  any  inaccuracy  in  the  curve 
ot  the  pattern  will  give  a  great  deal  of  additional  trouble.    The  usual 
tendency  is  to  make  the  pattern  too  straight— not  curved  enough- 
owing  to  the  pattern  not  being  properly  adapted  at  its  lingual  aspect 
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when  the  sides  are  trimmed,  or  to  its  being  stretched  out  of  shape  when 
it  is  flattened  out.  Figs.  522  and  523  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  form 
such  a  pattern  should  have  for  the  plate  represented  in  Figs.  520  and  521. 
Patterns  for  any  additional  pieces  of  metal  that  may  be  needed  to  com- 
plete, the  plate  should  be  made  at  the  same  time.  If  for  an  upper  plate 
with  a  soldered  chamber,  a  pattern  for  this  will  be  required,  about  one- 
eighth  inch  larger  on  all  sides  than  the  base  of  the  chamber.  Occasion- 
ally it  is  best  to  extend  the  back  margin  of  the  chamber-piece  to  the 
margin  of  the  plate,  or  if  the  distance  from  tuberosity  to  tuberosity  is 
excessive,  this  covering  piece  may  be  extended  at  the  angles,  forming 
buttresses  to  the  plate,  as  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  524.  If  the 
plate  is  to  be  double,  both  pieces  of  metal  may  be  cut  by  the  same  pat- 
tern. Partial  lower  plates  require  a  reenforcing  piece  across  the  space 
occupied  by  the  natural  teeth,  and  to  about  half  an  inch  beyond  on  each 
side,  and  in  some  cases  where  the  plate  at  this  point  is  narrow,  or  the 


Fig.  520 


Paital  luwer  plate  supporting  jjusterior  teeth  only. 


space  is  long,  a  third  piece,  somewhat  smaller,  preferably  made  of  plat- 
inous  gold  if  the  plate  is  of  gold,  will  be  required  to  ensure  sufficient 
strength  and  stiffness.  It  is  desirable  that  all  the  patterns  should  be 
made  before  attempting  to  cut  the  metal,  as  it  frequently  happens  that 
they  can  be  fitted,  the  one  beside  the  other,  so  as  to  economize  the 
stock  from  ^hich  they  are  cut. 

PREPARING  THE  METAL  FORM. 

The  thickness  of  the  metal  for  a  dental  plate  is  governed  by  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  intended  denture.  A  very  small  plate  can  be  safely 
made  thinner  than  a  large  one;  a  vacuum-chamber  plate  covering  a 
Tmall  area  of  the  palate,  compact  in  form  and  stiffened  by  its  vanous 
corrugations,  and  by  a  stamped  or  soldered  vacuum-cavity,  may  bo 
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made  much  thinner  than  a  narrow  clasped  plate,  horse-shoe  in  shape. 
A  plate  for  a  flat  mouth  should  be  made  heavier  than  one  for  a  deep  pal- 
atal vault,  or  for  a  cast  with  a  sharp  prominent  ridge.  Plates  for  the 
lower  jaw  should  be  heavier  than  those  for  the  upper,  and  a  silver  plate 


Fig.  521 


1 


Partial  lower  plate  supporting  anterior  and  posterior  teeth. 

should  be  two  or  three  numbers  heavier  than  one  of  gold  for  the  same 
p^sitionj. 

Where  great  rigidity  is  needed,  it  is  good  practice  to  make  two  thin 
plates  and  solder  them  together.  By  this  means  greater  rigidity  is  ob- 
tamed  than  by  a  single  plate  of  the  same  weight,  and  a  better  adapt- 

FiG.  522 


dotted  lin/"""  V  «"PP'«-ting  the  posterior  teeth  only,  like  Fig    520  The 

elippin«baek:ldrrS  :w?,L;^^  -  --ent  the  plate 

ation  is  secured,  because  the  thinner  metal  is  more  pliable  during  swag- 
2/ wh!l'  ^  K  f  ^Z^^^r^y  ^^"g^  for  «i"gle  plates  from  about  No. 
whik  No  9Q  '^n^'  fuf  ''^^^^^  ^^^g^d'  ^bout  No.  28, 
together  "  P^"'"'       "^^^^  soldered 
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Having  decided  upon  the  thickness,  and  having  rolled  the  metal  to  the 
required  gauge,  the  patterns  are  arranged  side  by  side  so  that  they  may 
be  cut  from  it  with  the  least  waste.  While  the  patterns  should  be  made 
accurate,  some  little  allowance  must  be  made  when  cutting  the  metal 
by  them  for  any  slight  change  in  position  the  metal  may  take  during 


Fig.  523 


Pattern  for  a  partial  lower  plate  supporting  anterior  and  posterior  teeth,  like  Fig.  521.  The 
metal  form  is  cut  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 

swaging.  With  all  plates  an  allowance  of  a  full  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
hovtld  be  made  on  all  sides,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  524 
The  indentations  to  accomodate  remaining  natural  teeth  should  not  be 
too  closely  followed.  An  allowance  should  be  made  m  the  front  portion 
of  forms  for  plates  like  Fig.  520,  as  shown  by  dotted  lines  m  Fig.  522,  to 
alloX  a  portion  of  met^'al  to  be  bent  or  hooked  over  the  die  and  so  pre- 

Fig.  524 


.«.a  pon>on i^p-- re."rs,;=,^^^^^^^^^ 

rigidity  to  wide,  flat  plate. 

vent  the  plate  changing  its  position  during  swaging.    The  writer  pre- 
fers to  make  these  allowances  when  cutting  the  metal  form  rather  ^^^^^ 
when  making  the  pattern;  if  the  pattern  shows  the  ^i^e  alsdut  > 
needed,  by  fitting  oAe  pattern  with  another  or  byreducn^g  eano.^nc 
at  immaterial  points,  the  plate  can  be  cut    ore    onomically.  At  places 
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representing  the  necks  of  the  teeth  the  phite  should  always  be  cut  with 
a  rounded,  never  with  an  angular  outline.  The  plate  is  unavoidably 
subjected  to  considerable  strain  during  the  swaging  process ;  this  is  apt 
to  start  a  break  or  tear  at  any  point  of  its  periphery  weakened  by  a  slight 
cut  or  angular  indentation.  A  greater  surplus  is  allowed  with  partial 
lower  plates  to  compensate  for  the  greater  danger  of  displacement  in 
swaging;  as  they  are  very  apt  to  slip  to  one  side  or  the  other,  especially  at 
that  portion  covering  the  distal  portion  of  the  ridge,  it  is,  therefore,  wise 
to  make  the  form  a  little  wider  at  this  point  than  the  pattern  calls  for. 
While  it  is  well  to  remember  that  gold  plate  depreciates  very  much  in 
value  when  reduced  to  scraps,  it  is  not  wise  to  cut  so  closely  to  the  pat- 
tern as  to  risk  losing  valuable  time  in  accurately  adjusting  the  form 
within  the  plate  lines,  or  perhaps  spoiling  the  piece  by  its  slipping  to 
one  side  beyond  recall. 

Having  laid  the  pattern  upon  the  metal  of  which  the  plate  is  to  be 
made,  selecting  a  position  where  it  can  be  cut  with  the  least  waste,  trace 


Fig.  525 


Pattern  for  a  partial  vacuum  plate  such  as  shown  by  Fig.  526.    The  metal  form  is  cut  as 

indicated  by  the  dotted  line. 

its  outlines  with  a  sharp  point  or  tracer,  and  cut  to  this  line  with  straight 
or  curved  shears  as  may  serve  best,  as  closely  as  may  be  deemed  prudent 
in  cutting  the  form  for  a  partial  upper  plate  it  is  best  not  to  follow  the 
outlines  ot  the  pattern  where  it  is  cut  out  to  fit  around  the  natural  teeth 
but  to  leave  these  portions  to  be  removed  after  the  plate  is  partly  fitted 
to  the  die.    It  the.  form  is  accurately  cut  to  the  pattern,  it  must  be 
accurately  adjusted  to  the  die-in  practice  a  very  difficult  task.  Fig 
525  shows  the  outlines  of  the  pattern-the  dotted  line  the  size  and  shape 
to  which  the  metal  should  be  cut  for  a  plate  like  Fig.  526 
to  .w«^r'  requiring  an  extra  rigid  plate,  or  in  cases  especially  difficult 
sovZrt'  ^^f^V  "^^^^  ^  ^^^^y  PJ^te  or  two  thin  ones  and 

or^^lon  "^A  T^''  f  ^"^^tt^r  "P«n  which  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion.     A  plate  made  of  two  laminge  thoroughly  soldered  together 

t?  "^^f  -  ^-^^^  "'^^-^"^ than  can 

the  Sknernf  7  ^P^''  '^'^  unevenness  in 

ute  con^Lt'^  the  solder  owing  to  the  two  plates  not  being  in  abso- 
ute  contact  at  all  points,  tends  to  give  it  increased  rio-iditv  Partial 

lower  plates  must  be  thus  stiffened  where  they  pass  behi^;d';-emahJn' 
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natural  teeth.  Practice  differs  as  to  whether  a  narrow  full  lower  plate, 
or  a  narrow  upper  clasped  plate,  horse-shoe  in  shape,  should  be  so 
made.  In  the  writer's  judgment  a  full  lower  plate  made  of  a  proper 
thickness  with  its  edges  all  around  bound  with  half-round  wire,  will 
usually  be  sufficiently  rigid  for  all  practical  purposes.  A  narrow  upper 
plate  requires  to  be  doubled  over  the  greater  part  of  its  area.  The 
writer  prefers  to  make  the  plate  heavy,  and  to  make  the  strengthenmg 
piece  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  narrower  than  the  plate, 
so  as  to  leave  its  free  edges  of  a  single  thickness.  This  does  not  impair 
its  strength  or  rigidity,  while  it  permits  a  ready  bending  up  or  down  of 
these  edges  to  accommodate  those  changes  taking  place  m  the  mouth 
after  the^'plate  has  been  worn,  which  require  at  times  that  the  plate  be 
made  to  fit  closer,  and  at  other  times  that  undue  pressure  upon  the  soft 
tissues  be  relieved.  There  are  certain  points  in  all  partial  plates  to  be  m- 


FiG.  526 


Partial  vacuum  plate  to  support  several  isolated  teeth. 


dicated  later,  which  are  especially  liable  to  fracture,  and  which  re- 
quire  additional  strength  beyond  that  necessary  to  make  the  plate 
sufficiently  rigid  to  retain  its  shape  when  subject  to  the  wear  and  ear 
of  actual  The  resistance  of  the  dies  limits  the  thickness  of  plate 

that  mav  be  used.  If  to  make  a  plate  thoroughly  strong,  calls  tor  a 
gritTrThickness  than  can  be  readily  and  accurately  swaged,  a  double 
plate  is  required. 

MAKING  THE  PLATE. 

The  sheet  metal  form  is  annealed  by  being  heated  all  ^^er  to  a^^u"  f^^ 
heat,  being  careful,  however,  especially  .daen  working  wit^^^^^^^^^^ 
it  is  not  made  so  hot  as  to  be  "burned'  or  sweated,  that  is,  tusea 
on  he  surface  When  this  has  been  done  the  plate  is  not  only  roug^ 
ened  but  ts  texture  is  destroyed,  and  it  becomes  in  a  measure  b  t^^^^^ 
lUs  a  matter  of  no  moment  whether  the  plate  is  cooled  quickly  or  slowly 
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after  annealing;  it  is  usually  plunged  into  cold  water  to  save  time.  It 
should  be  annealed  every  time  it  is  swaged :  before  doing  so  it  should  be 
placed  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  bath  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
water,  or  a  boihng  solution  of  alum,  technically  termed  "pickle,"  to  re- 
move any  particles  of  base  metal  that  may  have  adhered  to  or  become 
attached  to  it.  If  these  are  allowed  to  remain,  when  the  plate  is  heated 
they  become  alloyed  with  it,  and  either  produce  a  roughness,  or  a  hole, 
according  to  the  amount  present. 

There  is  but  little  difference  between  the  manipulation  of  gold  and 
silver  in  making  a  plate,  except  that  gold,  being  stiffer  and  becoming 
hard  sooner,  requires  a  little  more  manipulation  and  more  frequent 
annealing  than  silver. 

Making  a  Plate  for  a  Full  Upper  Denture. — The  poorer  die  is  cleansed 
by  brushing  off  any  particles  of  sand  or  metal;  any  inaccuracies  are  cor- 


rected, and  any  roughness  not  shown  on  the  cast  made  smooth.  Place  it 
upon  a  portion  of  the  work-bench,  where  it  will  rest  solidly  and  firmly 
or,  better  still,  hold  it  in  the  jaws  of  a  bench  vise,  the  back  part  toward 
the  workman.  Have  the  plaster  cast  near  at  hand  so  that  the  posi- 
tion and  extent  of  the  plate  may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Now  place  the 
annealed  form  on  the  die,  having  first  smoothed  or  rounded  any  sharp 
pomts  left  by  the  shears  that  might  cut  the  hands,  and  note  the  position 
in  which  It  will  best  cover  the  outlines  of  the  plate.    Holding  it  firmlv 

■  fo'iTflT-  '^^^^  ^  °^  ^oo^len  mallet  (Fi/ 

5^7)  held  m  the  right,  bend  down  the  outer  edge  with  light  rapid 
blows,  being  careful  that  the  position  of  the  plate  is  such  that  it  will  ex- 
tend over  the  ridge  far  enough  to  meet  the  lines  drawn  on  the  cast 
and  also  allow  for  the  sides  to  be  drawn  in  when  the  plate  is  swaged 
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into  the  palatal  arch.  It  is  not  desired  at  this  stage  to  make  the  edge 
fit  closely  to  the  die,  but  simply  to  give  it  a  downward  tendency,  so 
that  when  the  mallet  is  used  to  drive  the  centre  down,  the  tendency  of 
the  plate  to  slide  backward  will  be  checked,  while  the  edges  being  thus 
bent,  will  at  the  same  time  naturally  be  drawn  closer  to  the  die.  If 
the  centre  of  the  plate  should  be  fitted  first,  the  edges  will  naturally 
flare  up;  the  effort  to  bring  them  into  position  would  not  only  tend  to 
again  straighten  the  centre  of  the  plate,  but  also  to  stretch  and  throw 
the  outer  edge  into  folds  or  creases.  When  once  this  movement  has 
started,  it  is  very  difficult  to  control;  the  pounding  necessary  to  work 
out  these  folds  will,  by  stretching  the  plate,  increases  the  difficulty. 

It  is  best,  especially  in  deep  mouths,  to  work  the  plate  well  down  to 
the  centre  of  the  die  with  the  mallet  before  using  the  counter-die.  The 
skilful  use  of  the  mallet  "draws"  the  metal  into  place;  it  is  free  to  slide 
over  the  ridges  as  it  is  bent  down  into  the  die  by  the  mallet;  as  soon  as 
the  counter-die  is  used,  that  portion  of  the  plate  over  the  ridge  becomes 
"set"  and  does  not  so  readily  "draw  in"  to  the  concavity  of  the  die. 
The  metal  is  stretched,  and  in  very  deep  mouths  the  plate  may  be  spUt 
if  the  counter-die  is  used  too  soon.    The  mallet  should  be  held  lightly 
between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  not  grasped  in  the  hand,  and  the  blows 
struck  should  be  light,  rapid,  and  springy ;  otherwise  the  plate  becomes 
battered  and  bruised.    Some  workmen  prefer  to  fit  the  plate  into  the 
palatal  portion  of  the  die  by  the  use  of  partial  counter-dies,  that  is, 
counter-dies  made  to  fit  into  the  palatal  portion  of  the  die  only, 
and  not  extending  over  the  ridge.    A  series  of  these  are  required,  be- 
ginning with  one  taking  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  palate  only,  each 
succeeding  one  extending  further  toward  the  ridge.    During  this  pro- 
cess the  plate  will  require  frequent  annealing,  always  preceded  by  a 
bath  in  the  pickle.    After  the  plate  has  been  fitted  as  well  as  it  can  be 
with  the  mallet,  place  it  on  the  die,  first  covering  the  face  of  the  die  with 
several  thicknesses  of  thin  paper,  cloth,  such  as  comes  with  vulcanized 
rubber,  or  a  rubber  dam,  and  placing  a  like  covering  of  paper  over  the 
plate,  accurately  adjust  them  to  the  counter-die.    At  this  early  stage 
of  the  swaging  there  is  more  rubbing  between  the  metal  and  the  dies 
than  later,  and  this  paper  not  only  protects  the  plate  from  the  base 
metals  of  the  dies,  but  saves  it  from  being  bruised  and  roughened. 
Place  the  die  and  counter-die,  with  the  plate  between  them  on  the  anvil, 
with  the  counter-die  down,  and  while  grasping  the  die  with  the  left  hand, 
holding  it  firmly  in  place,  strike  it  a  light  blow  with  the  large  hammer 
Now  examine  and  make  sure  that  the  plate  has  not  moved,  as  it  is  apt 
to  do,  then  holding  it  as  before,  strike  several  moderately  heavy  blows. 
It  is  desired  at  this  stage  to  simply  fix  the  plate  in  positioii.  Remove 
it  from  the  dies,  pickle  and  anneal  it.    In  using  the  swaging  hammer 
grasp  the  handle  near  the  head  of  the  hammer,  and  strike  deliberately, 
firmly  holding  the  hammer  down  so  as  to  prevent  any  rebound  It 
the  hammer  is  allowed  to  rebound,  as  it  tends  to  do,  the  die  follows, 
and  in  settling  down  again,  is  apt  to  slightly  change  ^ts  P— 
It  requires  very  few  of  such  blows  to  produce  a  plate  no  one  can 
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make  fit  the  cast  accurately.  The  character  of  the  force  used  in  swaging 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  not  only  in  making  a  plate  to  fit,  but 
also  in  making  a  plate  that  will  not  change  its  fit  in  subsequent  opera- 
tions. The  nearer  the  hammer  blows  resemble  those  of  a  drop- 
press,  or  a  pile  driver,  the  more  effective  they  will  be.  If  it  were 
practicable  to  make  dies  and  counter-dies  suitable  for  it,  a  screw  or 
hydraulic  press  would  be  ideal  for  swaging  dental  plates. 

Now,  examine  first  if  the  plate  is  in  a  position  to  well  cover  all  the 
lines;  next  note  if  there  are  any  wrinkles  or  creases  on  the  palatal  portion 
of  the  plate.    With  some  forms  of  palatal  vault  they  are  apt  to  occur  at 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  plate,  and  should  be  promptly  straightened 
with  the  mallet.  Then  see  that  the  plate  is  well  down  to  the  die  at  the 
central  portion  of  the  palate.  At  times  this  first  swaging  tends  to  draw 
the  plate  up,  especially  so  if  the  counter-die  extends  too  far  over  the  die. 
If  the  plate  does  not  fully  cover  all  the  lines,  its  position  can  be  changed 
at  this  stage  by  bending  with  the  mallet.    It  is  important,  before  pro- 
ceeding further,  to  make  the  palatal  portion  of  the  plate  fit  closely  to 
the  die,  using  the  mallet  to  drive  it  down  if  necessary.    The  portion 
extending  over  the  ridge  next  requires  attention.    First  straighten  out 
any  wrinkles  that  may  have  formed,  and  make  the  plate  fit  as  closely  as 
possible  the  outer  portion  of  the  alveolar  ridge.  To  facilitate  this,  cut  off 
with  the  shears  any  surplus  portions  of  the  plate  that  extend  to  a  marked 
degree  over  the  lines,  remembering,  however,  when  so  doing,  that  the 
tendency  of  further  swaging  may  be  to  draw  these  edges  up.    In  some 
plates  it  is  necessary  to  remove  a  V-shaped  section  at  the  frienum  be- 
fore they  will  lie  close  along  the  outer  portion  of  the  ridge;  it  should  not 
be  done,  however,  at  this  stage.  During  these  manipulations  whenever 
the  plate  becomes  rigid  and  unyielding,  it  should  be  annealed.  When  the 
plate  has  been  made  to  fit  well  as  it  can  be  with  the  mallet,  it  is  annealed 
and  again  swaged  between  the  dies,  using  paper  or  cloth  on  each  side  as 
before.  After  a  few  light  blows,  separate  the  dies  sufficiently  to  see  that 
the  plate  has  not  changed  in  position;  if  found  satisfactory  in  this  re- 
spect. It  should  now  receive  a  thorough  swaging,  moving  the  dies  around 
with  the  left  hand  and  striking  heavy  blows  over  successive  portions  of 
the  die. 

Attention  is  now  given  to  the  vacuum-cavity.  If  it  is  of  the  Gilbert 
pattern,  swaged  with  the  plate,  two  special  tools  are  needed  to  give  it  a 
sharp  outlme,  and  to  make  it  fit  at  its  edges  close  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  First  IS  a  chaser  made  of  bone.  This  may  be  made  of  a  tooth- 
brush handle,  one  end  of  which  is  filed  to  a  moderately  sharp,  smooth 
chisel-hke  edge  rounded  at  its  corners,  and  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
wide.  This  edge  will  require  frequent  renewing,  as  it  is  soon  battered 
7.  K  ■    u     "um"^  \^  P^^^'""^       ^^^^  °^  in  the  imprint  of 

ande  aTn  1      /'v  ^"^^  ^"'^"^S        ^  «%ht 

on  the  on ?  T    ^  tf  u        f  ^  ^  %ht  rapid  blows 

Z^Ll    V^T    ''aI^^^^  ^''^  d"'^i*  down  and 

"e  m'SnntoTcl''^  ^'^"'^^  ^'^^        ^^P^^^^"^'  ^  ^ 
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If  the  blows  are  struck  too  hard,  the  chaser  will  indent  the  plate, 
and  the  indentations  once  made,  are  very  difficult  to  remove.    In  some 
cases  this  bone  chaser  will  complete  the  vacuum-chamber.    If  greater 
sharpness  of  outline  is  desired,  it  is  followed  by  a  steel  chaser  with  a 
thinner,  but  well  rounded  smooth  edge,  poHshed  like  a  burnisher. 
This  is  used  in  the  same  manner,  but  with  caution.    If  used  to  excess 
it  may  cut  a  groove  that  must  be  filled  with  solder  to  make  a  neat  finish. 
This  chasing  of  the  vacuum-chamber  is  only  partly  finished  on  the  first 
die ;  it  is  completed  after  the  plate  has  been  lightly  swaged  on  the  second 
or  finishing  die.    During  the  process,  the  plate  must  be  frequently  an- 
nealed.   If  a  soldered  vacuum-chamber  is  desired,  and  the  form  for  the 
chamber  has  been  cast  on  the  die,  the  proceedure  is  somewhat  dift'erent. 
An  opening  is  cut  in  the  plate  corresponding  to  the  chamber,  but  not  to 
its  full  size  at  this  stage.    Until  the  plate  has  been  thoroughly  swaged 
on  the  second  or  finishing  die  there  is  a  possibility  of  its  slightly  chang- 
ing its  position,  for  this  reason  accurate  fitting  to  plate  lines  is  deferred 
until  that  time.    Roughly  cutting  off  the  surplus  plate  with  the  shears, 
chasing  the  chamber,  or  cutting  the  opening  for  a  soldered  chamber, 
no  matter  how  carefully  done,  distort  the  plate  to  some  extent;  there- 
fore, all  this  should  be  done  before  commencing  to  make  the  plate  fat 
the  cast  accurately.    The  final  fitting  to  the  plate  fine  is  readily  done 
with  the  file  without  risk  of  bending  the  plate,  and  at  the  time  this  is 
done,  the  opening  for  the  chamber  is  enlarged  until  it  exactly  comcides 
with  the  base  of  the  wax  chamber  on  the  cast.    A  covering  piece  is  then 
swaged  up  as  sharply  as  can  be  done  with  the  dies;  it  is  not  necessary 
to  use  the  chasers.    This  is  then  trimmed  all  round  to  leave  a  margin 
of  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch;  if  it  is  desired  that  this  margin 
should  be  well  defined  on  the  finished  plate,  the  edge  is  filed  square;  it 
on  the  contrary  this  is  not  desired,  it  is  filed  from  the  under  side  to  a 
feather  edge.    In  some  cases  the  back  edge  of  this  covering  piece  is  ex- 
tended to  the  plate  fine,  not  alone  for  additional  strength,  but  to  increase 
the  thickness  at  this  point  to  provide  for  fifing  from  the  underside  to  re- 
lieve pressure  upon  the  hard  palatal  ridge.    Again,  m  a  very  broad 
mouth,  the  covering  piece  may  be  extended  toward  the  tuberosities  to 
give  stiffness  and  rigidity  to  the  plate.  .1      i  + 

Instead  of  making  a  wax  model  of  the  chamber  on  the  plaster  cast 
and  reproducing  it  on  the  die,  a  better  result  is  obtained  by  making  the 
model  of  the  chamber  in  copper  or  brass  as  thick  as  the  chamber  is  in- 
tended to  be  deep.  A  piece  of  copper  or  brass  of  proper  thickness  is 
fitted  by  means  of  the  bench  hammer  into  the  first  die  m  the  position  of 
the  desired  chamber,  held  in  place  by  a  little  adhesive  wax,  and  swaged 

between  the  die  and  counter-die.  As  this  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^"f ^.^'^Jn^^^^^^^^^ 
it  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  well  coyer  the  lines  of  the  chamber 
notwithstanding  this,  so  that  when  it  is  shaped  it  will  accurately  fit  the 
die  in  the  position  marked  for  it  on  the  cast.  This  is  done  on  he  firs^ 
die  and  coLter-die.  It  is  then  made  the  desired  shape  and  si.^  and 
the  edges  are  smoothly  finished  with  a  slight  bevel.  /"-^P;^^^^^^^^^ 
man  has  no  difficulty  in  attaching  this  to  the  fimshing  die  with  adhesive 
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wax  and  swaging  it  into  the  counter-die  so  as  to  produce  in  the  counter- 
die  a  depression  into  which  the  covering  piece  is  swaged.    There  is, 
however,  a  marked  tendency  in  the  chamber  model  to  sUde  backward 
or  sidewise,  to  prevent  which  the  writer  is  accustomed  to  tack  it  to ' 
the  plate,  whether  of  gold  or  of  silver,  with  the  least  possible  mite  of 
silver  solder.    It  can  be  readily  held  in  position  on  the  plate  with  a 
wire  clamp  while  this  is  being  done.    By  this  expedient  all  risk  of 
change  in  position  is  obviated,  and  after  it  has  been  swaged  so  as  to  make 
an  impression  in  the  counter-die,  by  inserting  a  point  under  its  edge,  and 
heating  the  plate,  the  chamber  model  is  released.     The  impression 
made  in  the  counter-die  requires  deepening  by  means   of  flat 
gravers  before  swaging  the  covering  piece.     This  method  has  the 
advantage  that  making  the  sand  mold  is  not  complicated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  chamber  model;  it  also  avoids  bending  up  the  edges  of 
the  chamber  when  swaging  the  plate.    The  plate,  the  chamber  model, 
and  the  covering  piece  fully  finished  and  ready  to  solder  in  place,  can 
be  swaged  between  thd  die  and  counter-die  at  the  same  time,  making 
a  close  and  easily  soldered  joint.    The  opening  in  the  plate  is  roughly 
cut  when  the  finishing  counter-die  is  ready  for  swaging  the  covering 
piece,  and  is  finally  enlarged  and  shaped  just  before  the  cover  is  sol- 
dered in  place. 

After  the  plate  has  been  well  swaged  to  the  first  die,  and  roughly 
shaped  to  the  plate  lines,  especial  attention  is  given  to  that  portion  ex- 
tending over  the  alveolar  ridge.  As  a  rule,  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
plate  has  a  greater  length  than  the  plate  outline  marked  upon  the  cast; 
It  IS  evident  that  to  adapt  one  to  the  other,  at  least  a  portion  of  the  sur- 
plus length  must  be  cut  out,  or  the  plate  must  be  so  manipulated  as  to 
contract  it  along  this  line,  or  else  the  amount  of  surplus  length  will  be 
represented  in  the  plate  by  wrinkles.  By  removing  the  wrinkles  by 
light  blows  with  the  horn  mallet  as  they  are  formed,  the  plate  can  be  so 
adapted  that  this  surplus  length  may  be  accomodated  by  a  slit,  or  a  V- 
shaped  piece  removed  from  the  plate  at  the  site  of  the  frsenum  of  the 
upper  hp. 

By  careful  manipulation  with  the  horn  mallet,  and  by  swaging 
with  blows  along  the  sides  of  the  counter-die,  driving  the  plate 
toward  the  die  along  the  alveolar  border,  this  slit  may  be  avoided 
in  favorable  cases.  While  this  can  seldom  be  done,  it  is  best  to 
reduce  the  wrinkling  as  much  as  possible  in  this  way;  then,  when 

"^^^   ^"^^  to  simply  cut  a  slit 

with  the  shears  at  the  centre  of  the  plate,  extending  it  to  nearly  the 
top  of  the  ridge,  but  not  over  it.  If  it  is  cut  too  far,  the  edges 
are  apt  to  separate  at  the  apex  of  the  ridge,  leaving  a  hole  to  be  either 
failed  with  solder  or  covered  with  a  scrap  of  plate,  either  of  which  is 
r  .After  making  the  cut,  bend  the  cut  edges  apart,  and 
smoot?-  they  will  make  a 

"       ^T'^^P.  ^''^  ^'^^^^si^^'  it  should  be  reduced,  but  a 

uShrffP-'^ri'^^f'^^"^^^^-  ™'  ^°t  to  be  soldered 

until  the  plate  is  fitted  to  the  cast  and  accurately  trimmed  to  the  plate 
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lines;  if  it  is  closed  too  soon,  it  may  be  impossible  to  make  the  edges  of 
the  plate  fit  the  cast  as  closely  as  they  should. 

The  plate  should  be  finished  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  the  first  die. 
The  first  bending  of  the  plate  into  shape  unavoidably  subjects  the 
first  die  and  counter-die  to  an  uneven  stress;  those  portions  which 
are  first  brough  into  forcible  contact  with  the  plate,  together  with  the 
sharper  prominences,  become  battered.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
the  second  die  is  required.  One  careful  swaging  on  the  finishing  die 
should  be  all  that  is  needed  to  make  the  plate  fit  the  cast  accurately. 
If  the  plate  has  a  soldered  chamber,  the  covering  piece,  fully  finished 
and  ready  to  be  soldered  in  place,  should  be  in  position  when  this  is 
done.  After  this  swaging,  make  the  outer  edge  of  the  plate  closely  fit 
the  cast  at  the  plate  line,  and  then  solder  the  front  slit.  In  many  cases 
after  this  has  been  done,  a  Httle  manipulation  with  the  bench  hammer 
to  bring  the  plate  in  close  contact  with  the  cast  at  its  edges,  is  all  that 
will  be^needed  to  make  the  plate  fit  satisfactorily. 

Testing  the  Adaptation.— To  test  the  adaptation  of  the  plate,  place 
it  on  the  plaster  cast,  and  note  first,  that  it  does  not  unduly  bind  on  the 
alveolar  ridge.    If  the  outer  edges  spring  in  to  the  cast  the  plate  will 
be  held  firmly  on  the  cast  although  it  may  not  ht.    While  the 
edo-es  must  fit  closely,  they  must  not  bind,  and  may  require  to 
be"  slightly  bent  outward  to  avoid  this.    Now  see  that  it  rests 
solidly  upon  the  cast,  that  it  does  not  tend  to  spring  up  when 
pressed  down,  or  to  rock  when  pressure  is  made  along  the  top 
of  the  alveolar  ridge  alternately  at  the  sides,  or  when  pressure  is 
made  at  the  back  edge  of    the  plate   and  on  the  top  of  the 
ridge  at  the  sides  or  in  front.    If  the  plate  shows  no  movement  under 
these  tests,  if  it  has  a  swaged  chamber,  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to 
smooth  the  edges,  clean  and  polish  it  preparatory  to  testing  it  m  the 
mouth.    If,  however,  it  should  spring  or  rock,  the  cause  of  this  must 
be  sought  and  the  defect  corrected.    The  spring  may  be  due  to  the 
outer  edge  pressing  unduly  at  some  point,  and  hokhng  the  plate  from 
contact  with  the  cast.    When  this  point  is  located,  a  slight  bending 
S  the  fingers  will  usually  correct  it.    It  not  unfrequently  happens 
That  the  plate  will  bind  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  tuberosity  prevent- 

case  a  few  blows  with  the  bench  hammer  struck  along  the  back  edge 
^  oHhe  plate  on  each  side  just  inside  of  the  tuberosities  w^^^^^^^^ 
^  firmly  held  upon  the  cast,  will  usually  prove  effective.  Th^|32^^ 
"knack"  in  using  the  bpnrhhammer  m  giving  the  fimsKmgtouch^o 

mT^^tbTacauired  by  observation  and  practice.  1  hat  the  tinai  nitin^ 
needs  to  be'done  on  the  plaster  cast  is  not  always  due  to  inaccuracy  m 
the  met^mc  dies.    All  th^t  the  counter-die  can  do  is  to  dr-  t  -  P  ate 
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ful  swaging  make  this  less  marked,  but  do  not  wholly  overcome  it.  The 
conformation  and  the  corrugations  of  the  plate  make  this  elasticity 
more  marked  at  some  points  than  at  others.  It  is  overcome  by  bending 
the  plate  at  these  points  a  little  more  than  enough;  at  times  with  the 
fingers,  at  other  times  with  the  sharp  end  or  riveting  blade  of  the  bench 
hammer,  (not  the  ball  end),  and  again  by  reswaging  with  the  die  tem^- 
porarily  enlarged  at  the  point  in  fault,  so  as  to  give  the  plate  a  "set," 
that  is,  bent  so  far  that  it  will  be  just  right  when  it  springs  back  and  is 
at  rest. 

Rocking  is  usually  due  to  pressure  at  some  point  inside  of  the  alveolar 
ridge.  While  it  may  be  and  is  often  due  to  some  prominent  point  of 
the  die  which  is  either  imperfect  in  the  casting  or  has  been  crushed 
during  swaging,  it  may  also  be  due  to  elasticity  of  the  plate.  The  point 
in  fault  is  usually  marked  upon  the  cast  by  a  slight  discoloration,  or  it 
may  be  located  by  closely  observing  the  movements  of  the  plate.  This 
point  having  been  determined,  place  several  thicknesses  of  thin  paper 
on  the  corresponding  point  of  the  die,  sufficient  to  make  the  plate  rock 
in  the  same  way,  but  a  little  more  than  it  does  on  the  cast;  also,  scrape 
away  a  little  from  the  corresponding  point  of  the  counter-die.  Now 
carefully  swage  the  plate,  holding  the  die  down  firmly  upon  the  counter- 
die,  and  striking  the  die  a  few  hard,  solid  blows,  holding  the  hammer 
down  firmly  so  that  it  does  not  rebound.  If  the  plate  now  fits  the  die 
solidly,  yet  still  rocks  upon  the  cast,  the  misfit  is  probable  due  to  an  in- 
accuracy of  the  die;  the  cast  may  have  been  rocked  or  tilted  when  with- 
drawing it  from  the  sand  mold,  and  a  new  die  is  the  only  remedy.  Such 
defects  as  this  are  not  visible  on  the  die,  and  are  only  discoverable  dur- 
ing the  fitting  of  the  plate. 

Before  undertaking  these  manipulations,  examine  the  plate  system- 
atically so  as  to  determine  the  extent  and  character  of  corrections  re- 
quired. It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  some  one  correction,  in  itself 
very  slight,  will  fully  correct  an  apparently  serious  misfit,  if  it  is  at- 
tended to  first.  Observe  first,  that  the  plate  goes  on  the  cast  freely; 
that  is,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  press  it  on.  Unless  the  ridge  overhangs 
the  plate  should  fall  off  if  the  cast  is  reversed.  Before  proceeding  fur- 
ther correct  any  binding  of  the  edges.  Now  see  that  the  plate  is  in 
close  contact  with  all  parts  of  the  cast  which  it  covers,  and  also  that  it 
does  not  press  harder  at  any  one  point  than  another.  To  do  this,  hold 
the  cast  in  both  hands,  the  face  up  and  the  back  part  toward  you. 
With  the  first  finger  or  thumb  of  each  hand  proceed  as  follows :  place 
the  finger  or  thumb  of  the  left  hand  on  the  Httle  elevation  usually  found 
on  the  ridge  immediately  in  the  front  of  the  mouth,  and  the  finger  or 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  on  the  extreme  back  edge  of  the  plate.  If 
pressing  in  front  causes  the  back  edge  of  the  plate  to  rise  from  the  cast, 
or  vice  versa,  the  plate  is  said  to  "rock."  In  doing  this  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  pressure  be  straight  and  direct.  If  in  pressino-  at  the 
point  indicated  in  the  front  of  the  mouth  the  pressure  should  be  directed 
outward,  it  would  raise  the  back  edge  of  the  plate,  although  the  plate 
might  fit  solidly;  if  it  be  directed  inward,  it  might  not  raise  it,  although 
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the  plate  might  fit  very  imperfectly.  This  is  a  point  to  be  borne  in 
mind. 

Keeping  the  finger  on  the  point  in  front,  press  upon  the  tuberosity 
and  then  pass  the  finger  along  the  ridge  from  the  tuberosity  toward  the 
front,  and  observe  whether,  on  pressure  at  any  point,  the  plate  is  dis- 
placed or  not,  or  whether  it  is  pressed  down  at  any  point,  and  when  the 
pressure  is  released,  it  springs  back  again.  This  is  termed  a  "spring," 
and  whether  a  serious  defect  or  not  depends  upon  its  location  and  ex- 
tent. Then  change  the  position  of  the  fingers,  and  press  upon,  say, 
the  most  prominent  point  of  the  right  tuberosity  immediately  over  the 
ridge  and  on  the  left  side,  about  the  location  of  the  canine  tooth.  Do 
this  for  each  side.  Then  press  upon  each  tuberosity;  we  are  apt  to 
find  a  spring  here,  owing  to  the  plate  being  "drawn  in;"  this  may  be 
remedied  by  slightly  "springing"  it  out;  that  is,  by  spreading  the  back 
part  of  the  plate,  being  careful,  however,  that  while  correcting  this  de- 
fect, we  do  not  cause  another  at  some  other  point.  While  it  is  not 
essential  that  these  manipulations  should  be  followed  in  the  order 
here  given,  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  always  following  the  same 
order,  and  systematically  going  over  a  plate  and  determining  where 
it  does  and  where  it  does  not  fit,  before  any  attempt  at  correction  is 
made. 

The  defects  here  referred  to  are  those  apt  to  be  found  in  a  properly 
swaged  plate,  and  are  due  to  the  mechanical  difficulties  encountered  in 
changing  a  flat  piece  of  sheet  metal  to  the  complicated  form  of  a  dental 
plate,  rather  than  to  imperfections  in  the  tools  used.  Theoretically, 
if  the  plate  fits  the  die  perfectly,  it  should  fit  equally  well  the  cast  from 
which  it  was  made,  provided  that  the  die  is  an  accurate  reproduction 
of  the  cast.  Practically,  no  die  is  absolutely  accurate,  nor  will  it  retain 
its  first  accuracy  under  the  stress  of  use,  nor  yet  is  it  possible  to  swage 
the  sheet  metal  with  absolute  accuracy  into  perfect  contact  with  the  die. 
Good  workmanship  ensures  a  close  approximation,  the  dexterous  use 
of  expedients  and  tools  completes  the  task.  Reswaging  the  plate,  with 
the  die  corrected  at  the  point  in  fault,  is  often  effective  in  relieving  a  rock ; 
at  times,  however,  while  correcting  one  fault  it  creates  another.  If  the 
misfit  is  serious,  it  is  better  to  make  a  new  die;  repeated  swagings,  with 
the  die  corrected,  first  at  one  point  and  then  at  another,  always  result 
in  failure. 

A  spring  due  to  the  plate  binding  on  the  outside  of  the  ridge  may  be 
corrected  by  placing  a  few  thicknesses  of  thin  paper,  damped  so  as  to 
bend  to  the  cast,  over  the  point  where  the  plate  binds,  and,  placing  the 
plate  in  position,  by  striking  it  a  few  blows  inside  the  ridge  with  the  face 
of  the  hammer.  A  little  practice,  much  more  certainly  than  extended 
explanation,  enables  an  observant  workman  to  quickly  determine 
whether  the  dies  are  in  fault  or  not,  and  the  best  means  of  locating 
and  correcting  remediable  defects  in  a  swaged  plate  after  the  dies  have 
done  all  that  they  can  do.  No  plate  should  receive  its  final  fitting  to 
the  cast  until  after  it  has  been  well  annealed,  as  until  annealed,  some 
portions  of  the  metal  are  under  tension.    If  fitted  before  anneaUng, 
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the  fit  is  apt  to  change  the  first  time  the  plate  is  heated,  as  for  instance 
in  soldering. 

After  the  plate  has  been  made  to  fit  the  cast  satisfactorily,  the  edges 
should  receive  final  attention.  They  are  to  be  made  to  fit  closely  at  all 
points.  The  riveting  blade  of  the  bench-hammer,  or  a  pair  of  narrow 
pointed  pliers  are  used  to  accomplish  this.  When  using  the  pliers,  do 
not  bend  in  the  extreme  edge  of  the  plate,  but  lightly  grasp  the  plate  in 
the  pHers  and  gently  bear  it  in  the  desired  direction.  The  centre  of  the 
back  edge  of  the  plate  should  not  be  made  to  press  hard;  usually  this 
part  of  the  mouth  is  hard  and  unyielding,  while  on  either  side  it  is  just 


Fin.  528 


The  chamber-piece  held  in  position  for  soldering  by  two  iron  wire  olamps.  The  chamber-piece 
shown  extends  to  the  back  edge  of  the  plate, 

the  reverse.  It  is,  therefore,  better  to  allow  it  to  fit  rather  loosely.  If 
the  plate  has  a  soldered  chamber,  the  edges  of  the  opening  should  now 
be  made  to  fit  the  cast  closely  all  around,  and  after  they  have  been  made 
rounding  and  smooth,  the  chamber  is  to  be  soldered  in  place.  If  due 
care  is  used  in  this  operation,  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  fit  is  at  all 
changed  in  soldering  the  chamber,  while  the  rigidity  it  gives  to  the  plate 
would  be  a  serious  handicap  if  it  was  soldered  in  place  before  the  plate 
was  fitted  to  the  cast.  While  it  is  not  impossible  to  swage  a  plate  after 
the  chamber  has  been  soldered,  to  do  so  usually  destroys  all  the  advan- 
tage gained  by  the  soldered  over  the  swaged  chamber,  because  of  the 
closer  fit  of  its  margins,  and  is  liable  to  crush  it  in  and  seriously  mar 
its  appearance. 

Attaching  the  Chamber-Piece.— When  the  plate  fits  the  cast  cor- 
rectly the  chamber-piece  is  placed  in  position,  and  it  is  noted  whether 
it  IS  in  perfect  contact  with  the  plate.  This  is  usually  the  case  if  it  has 
been  once  swaged  with  the  plate,  and  its  position  is  quite  satisfactory. 
At  times,  however,  it  may  be  desirable  to  slightly  change  its  oosition, 
It  IS  then  necessary  to  refit  its  margins  to  the  new  position,  at  least  for  a 
sufticient  distance  to  solder  a  portion  of  its  margin.  The  contact  sur- 
faces are  first  scraped  until  clean  and  bright.    Borax  is  applied  to  the 
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prepared  surfaces,  and  the  cap  is  clamped  to  the  plate  by  means  of 
two  clamps  made  of  No.  16  iron  wire  as  shown  in  Fig.  52S,  one  applied 
to  either  side  of  the  chamber-piece  flange,  or  by  a  single  piano  wire 
clamp  (Figs.  529,  530)  made  to  press  on  the  under  side  of  the  plate  at 
three  points,  and  to  bend  over  the  back  of  the  plate  and  hold  the  piece 


Fig.  529 


Chamber-piece  held  in  place  for  soldering  by  piano  wire  clamp. 


in  place  by  pressure  upon  its  centre.  This  has  the^  advantage  of  not  in- 
terfering with  the  soldering  operation,  is  easily  applied,  and  is  effective. 
Very  little  pressure  is  needed  to  hold  the  chamber-piece  in  place;  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  plate  becomes  quite  phable  at  the  temperature 
at  which  solder  flows,and  that  if  the  clamp  is  made  to  press  too  strongly, 

Fig.  530 


Showing  the  shape  of  that  portion  of  the  piono  wire  clamp  resting  against  the  under  surface 

of  the  plate. 

it  will  surely  bend  the  plate.  The  plate  is  now  placed  upon  the  solder- 
ing support,  a  bed  being  made  for  it  so  that  it  is  supported  at  all  ponits; 
if  this  is  neglected,  the  plate  is  apt  to  bend  by  its  own  weight.  Woolly 
asbestos  wet  with  water  is  very  convenient  for  this  purpose.  When 
quite  wet  it  is  readily  molded  to  any  shape,  it  quickly  dries  and  keeps 
its  shape  even  when  immediately  heated  very  hot.    A  small  square  ot 
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solder  is  applied  at  any  convenient  point,  preferably  at  the  forward 
extremity  of  the  chamber-piece,  and  the  broad  flame  of  a  blow-pipe  is 
rapidly  passed  around,  beneath,  and  over  the  plate  until  it  is  heated 
to  a  cherry  red,  when  a  fine  flame  is  directed  against  the  plate  near  the 
solder  until  the  latter  begins  to  fuse,  when  the  flame  is  thrown  upon  the 
flange  of  the  chamber-piece  and  the  molten  solder  drawn  beneath  it. 
As  soon  as  this  first  piece  has  flowed  sufficiently  to  tack  the  chamber- 
piece  in  place,  observe  if  the  parts  are  in  perfect  contact  all  around.  If 
this  is  the  case  the  operation  may  be  completed,  the  clamp  being  removed 
if  in  the  way.  If  a  separation  has  taken  place  at  any  point,  a  mis- 
hap that  not  unfrequently  happens,  let  the  plate  cool,  remove  the  clamp, 
and  placing  the  plate  on  the  cast,  with  a  burnisher  press  the  flange  into 
close  contact  with  the  plate,  again  using  the  clamp  if  necessary  to  hold 
the  parts  in  place,  and  complete  the  soldering.  Place  the  next  piece  of 
solder  at  a  point  distant  from  the  first,  so  that  in  fusing  this  second  piece, 
the  first  will  not  be  re-fused  and  a  risk  of  the  piece  changing  its  position 
incurred.  Small  squares  of  solder  are  added  as  may  be  needed  to  com- 
plete the  operation.  It  is  not  advisable  to  place  all  the  solder  needed 
in  position  at  once,  unless  the  operator  is  an  expert,  as  there  is  a  great 
risk  of  the  solder  running  where  it  is  not  wanted  unless  the  plate  is  very 
evenly  heated.  Placed  one  or  two  little  pieces  at  a  time,  the  solder  is 
much  more  under  control.  Especial  care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent 
the  solder  flowing  anywhere  else  but  under  the  margin  of  the  chamber. 
If  it  flows  over  the  margin,  or  on  the  side  of  the  chamber,  the  beauty  of 
the  work  is  seriously  marred,  as  it  cannot  wholly  be  removed;  cut  away 
and  pohshed  as  carefully  as  it  can  be,  it  leaves  a  mark  that  will  show. 
If  the  edges  of  the  margin  are  left  square,  and  are  intended  to  show  in 
the  finished  work,  it  is  best  to  cut  the  solder  in  narrow  strips,  say  about 
a  thirty-second  of  an  inch  wide  and  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long, 
and  to  so  direct  the  fine  flame  of  the  blowpipe  that  it  is  all  drawn  under 
the  margin,  leaving  the  edge  of  the  covering  piece  sharply  defined. 
When  the  soldering  is  complete,  examine  and  make  sure  that  the  joint 
line  on  the  palatal  aspect  of  the  plate  is  well  filled. 

The  plate  is  now  boiled  in  the  acid  solution,  washed,  and  dried.  It 
is  now  tried  upon  the  cast.  If  the  soldering  has  been  carefully  done, 
the  plate  will  have  suffered  no  change  in  form.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  that  this  may  be  the  case,  as  the  plate  cannot  be  reswaged  without 
seriously  impairing  the  usefulness  and  the  appearance  of  the  chamber. 
Unless  the  clamps  have  been  unduly  strong  or  improperly  placed,  or 
the  plate  carelessly  placed  on  the  soldering  support  or  over-heated,  no 
fittmg  wdl  be  required  other  than  to  make  the  edges  of  the  plate  fit  more 
closely.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  edges  are  smoothed  and  rounded 
first  with  a  very  fine  cut  file,  and  finished  with  No.  0  emery  or  sand 
paper;  the  surface  of  the  plate  is  then  cleaned  and  brightened,  either  by 
being  scoured  with  white  sand  used  with  the  fingers,  or  with  brush 
wheels  and  pumice  stone  at  the  polishing  lathe.  It  is  now  ready  for 
trial  in  the  mouth. 

38 
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Partial  Upper  Plates. — Plates  for  partial  upper  dentures  are  of  three 
varieties :  first,  those  retained  by  means  of  a  vacuum-chamber;  second, 
those  held  in  position  by  means  of  clasps  attached  to  the  natural  teeth; 
and  third,  those  in  which  these  two  forms  of  retention  are  combined. 
Fig.  526  illustrates  the  first  variety.     Great  care  and  judgment  are 
called  for  in  arranging  the  plate  line  of  partial  plates:  the  peculiari- 
ties of  such  cases  are  so  varied  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
but  general  directions.    The  number  of  teeth  to  be  supported,  the 
character  and  position  of  the  remaining  natural  teeth  and  of  the  an- 
tagonizing teeth,  are  important  factors  to  be  considered.    As  a  rule 
they  should  be  as  small  as  possible  and  yet  be  firmly  sustained;  at  times, 
however,  it  is  wise  to  extend  the  plate  beyond  the  requirements  of  im- 
mediate need  in  anticipation  of  further  tooth  loss.    In  arranging  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  plate,  advantage  may  be  taken  of  any  natural  de- 
pressions in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  in  which  the  edge  of  the  plate  may 
rest  and  be  less  in  the  way  of  the  tongue.    A  plate  supporting  any  teeth 
anterior  to  the  molars  may  end  at  the  interspace  between  the  second 
bicuspid  and  the  first  molar  or  the  middle  of  the  first  molar  of  each  side. 
It  is  better  to  well  round  the  corners,  forming  the  outline  of  the  posterior 
edge  in  graceful  curves,  as  shown  by  Fig.  526,  and  avoid  the  triangular 
points,  which,  while  adding  nothing  to  the  usefulness  of  the  plate,  are  so 
easily  bent.    Avoid  rigidly  all  fanciful  forms;  they  are  entirely  out  of 
place. 

Partial  vacuum-chamber  plates  are  usually  much  more  cumbersome 
than  are  clasped  plates,  and  as  a  rule  are  not  as  firmly  held  in  place. 
They  are  used  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  all  risk  of  injury  to 
the  remaining  natural  teeth,  or  where  the  remaining  teeth,  from  their 
position,  shape,  or  condition  interdict  the  use  of  clasps.  The  method 
of  their  construction  differs  in  no  wise  from  that  of  clasped  plates,  ex- 
cept as  regards  the  vacuum-chamber,  which  may  be  swaged  with  the 
plate,  or  soldered;  in  either  case  the  manipulations  are  precisely  the 
same  as  those  required  in  constructing  the  vacuum-chamber  of  a  full 

Partial  plates  supported  by  clasps  are  usually  made  narrow;  fre- 
quently the  posterior  fine  may  be  drawn  almost  entirely  m  the  depression 
of  the  rugse,  thus  placing  it  where  it  is  least  in  the  way  of  the  tongue. 
They  are  often  made  too  small.    It  must  be  remembered  that  unless 
there  is  sufficient  bearing  surface  the  pressure  of  mastication  will  press 
them  painfully  into  the  roof  of  the  mouth.    And  again,  an  effort  is  made 
to  retain  plates  with  but  slight  attachment  to  the  natural  teeth  under 
the  impression  that  the  teeth  are  thus  saved  from  injury     ihis  is 
often  a  mistake;  an  extra  clasp  will  often  hold  a  plate  more  firmly,  and 
while  making  it  more  comfortable  for  the  patient   will  lessen  he 
strain  and  wear  upon  the  teeth  to  which  it  is  attached  ^Vhen 
the  plate  extends  from  one  side  of  the  mouth  to  the  other,  and  is 
made  narrow,  some  dental  mechanics  prefer  to  make  two  thin  plates 
and  solder  them  together  in  order  to  make  the  plate  more  "g'^  ^i  d  ess 
Lble  to  bend.    Others  prefer  to  make  the  plate  heavier  and  secure 
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rigidity  by  adding  reinforcing  pieces  where  needed  at  the  time  the 
teeth  are  soldered.  A  strong  serviceable  plate  can  be  made  in  either 
way. 

The  first  step  in  constructing  a  partial  plate  is  to  mark  the  plate  out- 
line upon  the  cast.  First  consider  the  position  and  number  of  teeth 
the  plate  is  to  support,  and  the  probable  number  and  position  of  those 
which  it  may  be  required  to  support  in  the  near  future.  If  a  vacuum- 
chamber  plate,  the  next  consideration  is  the  posterior  plate  line.  This 
should  be  located  to  make  the  plate  as  small  as  may  be  consistent  with 
firm  retention,  and  in  all  cases  must  be  kept  well  within  the  limits  of 
the  hard  palate.  Fig.  526  is  suggestive  of  the  form  this  should  take. 
If  supplemental  clasps  are  to  be  added,  the  plate  must  be  extended  to  in- 
clude the  teeth  upon  which  they  are  to  be  adjusted.  The  anterior  line 
of  the  plate  follows  closely,  in  both  clasped  and  vacuum-chamber  plates, 


Fig.  531 


Partial  clasped  plate  supporting  the  anterior  teetli;  showing  a  backward  extension  of 
of  the  plate  to  overcome  a  tendency  to  drop  in  front,  and  to  relieve  the  supporting  teeth 
of  a  strain  tlaey  would  otherwise  sustain. 


the  lingual  borders  of  the  remaining  natural  teeth,  and  should  extend 
through  the  vacant  interspaces  to  the  edge  of  the  ridge  if  plain  teeth  are 
used,  and  over  it  as  would  be  the  case  of  a  full  plate  if  gum  teeth  are  re- 
quired. It  is  desirable  when  making  the  plate,  to  let  the  plate  extend 
quite  as  far  at  this  point  as  will  be  needed,  and  to  reduce  its  size  as  may 
be  necessary  when  fitting  the  teeth  in  place.  In  marking  the  plate 
outline  of  a  clasped  plate,  the  teeth  to  be  supplied,  and  also  the  teeth 
selected  to  sustain  it,  are  to  be  considered.  The  plate  should  be  com- 
pact, as  small  as  is  consistent  with  comfortable  use,  and  of  a  form  f avor- 
mg  rigidity.  These  are,  however,  general  considerations  only.  As  a 
rule  the  posterior  line  should  not  include  more  than  the  last  vacant 
space  or  the  last  clasped  tooth;  nevertheless,  in  some  cases,  as  for  instance 
iMgs.  531  and  532,  where  the  clasped  teeth  are  quite  short  or  so  shaped 
that  the  clasps  upon  them  do  not  hold  firmly,  a  backward  extension  of 
the  plate  may  cause  it  to  be  more  firmly  held;  in  that  case  especial  care 
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is  needed  to  so  strengthen  these  portions  of  the  plate  that  they  be  not 
readily  bent  out  of  shape. 


Fig.  532 


A  partial  clasped  plate  sustained  mainly  by  a  short,  or  unfavorable  shaped  bicuspid  tooth  on 
each  side.  In  such  cases,  the  plate  may  be  held  more  firmly  by  a  supplemental  clasp  on  a  front 
tooth,  a  backward  extension  of  the  plate,  A.  A.,  or  a  collar  clasp  on  one  or  more  molar  teeth,  as 
shown. 

The  manipulations  of  swaging  a  partial  upper  plate  follow  closely 
those  of  swaging  a  full  upper  plate.    The  least  desirable  die  is  selected 

Fig.  533 


A  partial  clasped  plate  confined  to  one  side  of  the  mouth,  sustained  mainly  by  a  molar  tooth. 
A  supplemental  clasp  on  the  canine  tooth  ensures  greater  firmness,  and  relieves  the  molar  ot  a 
strain  it  would  otherwise  sustain.  A  supplemental  clasp  may  be  adjusted  to  any  tooth  deemed 
best,  or  most  available. 

from  which  the  teeth  are  removed  by  means  of  a  cold  chisel  or  a  hack- 
saw, supplemented  by  a  coarse  flat  file  until  nothing  more  than  an  out- 
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Fio.  534 


An  unsatisfactory  form  of  clasped  plate  supporting  an  anterior  tooth  and  sustained  by  a  clasp 
on  a  molar  tooth.  Owing  to  the  leverage  upon  the  clasp,  not  only  is  the  plate  liable  to  displace- 
ment, but  in  addition  the  strain  upon  the  sustaining  tooth  is  excessive.  In  such  cases  it  is  more 
satisfactory  to  make  the  plate  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  clasping  a  bicuspid  tooth  on  each 
side. 


Fig.  535 


line  remains.  Sufficient  should  be  removed  that  the  plate  may  be 
swaged  over  them  without  being  torn,  and 
yet  enough  left  to  plainly  mark  their  posi- 
tion on  the  plate,  as  a  guide  when  fitting 
it  to  the  cast.  To  prevent  the  plate  sliding 
backward  it  is  occasionally  desirable  to  let 
the  tooth  immediately  posterior  to  the 
plate  line  remain,  and  to  make  in  it  a  saw 
to  receive  the  back  edge  of  the  plate.  This 
sliding  backward  of  the  plate  during  the 
swaging  process  must  be  guarded  against 
at  all  stages  of  making  a  partial  upper  plate, 
especially  those  embracing  only  the  anter- 
ior portion  of  the  cast.  They  do  not,  as  a 
rule  extend  over  the  alveolar  ridge,  nor  yet 
are  they  supported  by  the  flat  portion  of 
the  palatal  vault.  Resting  as  they  do  upon 
a  sharply  inclined  surface,  their  natural 
tendency  is  to  slide  backward  as  the  die  is 
forced  into  the  counter-die.  In  making  a 
plate  such  as  Fig.  5.32,  it  may  be  treated, 
in  all  essential  particulars  as  though  it  was 
a  full  upper  plate,  the  only  difference,  in-  .  ^^^^  pi'^^-i^'^nding  pliers,  used  to 

dpprl  l-iPtwAOTi  ;+„r..l„  f  n     1   ^     u   •       xi       bend  a  lower  plate  into  a  gutter-like 

aeea,  between  it  and  a  full  plate  bemg  the  form  preparatory  to  swaging.  They 

extent  of  surface  it  covers.     In  making  a   ^'■<=  used  to  give  a  concave  form 

smaller  plate,  such  as  Figs.  533  or  534  the  ^''""f '^/'^'pi""i''kingaciasptofit 

^  6      ^  ^o-±,  iixe   a  markedly  convex  surface. 
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chief  difficulty  encountered  is  usually  to  hold  it  in  place  until  suffic- 
iently swaged  as  to  become  fairly  well  fixed  in  position  upon  the  die. 
This  may  be  facilitated  by  sharply  bending  the  edge  with  a  pair  of  flat 
pliers  so  that  it  rests  upon  the  portion  of  the  die  representing  the  ridge, 
or  in  some  cases,  first  fitting  it  into  the  counter  die.    Now  and  again 
it  may  be  more  securely  held  by  raising  upon  the  counter  die  with  a 
graver  one  or  more  strong  burs,  just  at  the  edge  of  the  plate,  bending 
them  over  the  plate  so  as  to  hold  it  in  position  during  swaging.  A 
small  narrow  plate  is  less  manageable  with  the  mallet  when  fitting  it 
to  the  die  preliminary  to  swaging,  and  is  liable  to  displacement  during 
the  early  stages  of  this  operation.    Wlien  the  plate  is  well  swaged,  on 
the  first  die,  it  should  be  roughly  shaped  to  the  plate  lines,  and  then 
finally  swaged  upon  the  second  die.    Unless  it  is  by  its  form  securely 
held  in  position,  this  must  be  carefully  done  to  avoid  swaging  it  to  a 
new  position  and  thus  spoihng  the  plate.    In  all  cases  until  the  final 
swaging  is  complete  the  plate  should  be  allowed  to  extend  slightly  over 
the  anterior  line,  as  with  all  possible  care  there  is  a  sHght  movement 
from  it.    The  suggestions  as  to  frequent  annealing,  and  the  precaut- 
ions to  be  observed  to  avoid  contamination  with  base  metals  apply 
with  equal  force  to  all  swaging  operations.    Small  plates,  and  partial 
plates  simple  in  form,  may  be  constructed  upon  one  die;  there  is,  in 
such  cases,  less  for  the  die  to  do. 

After  the  swaging  is  complete  and  the  plate  fits  the  cast  satisfactorily, 
it  is  then  carefully  shaped  to  the  plate  lines,  especially  those  along  the 
lingual  aspect  of  the  remaining  natural  teeth.  As  a  rule,  the  plate 
should  fit  their  margins  accurately.  In  exceptional  cases  the  anterior 
plate  line  may  be  located  well  within  the  line  of  the  teeth,  as  for  instance 
to  avoid  interference  with  opposing,  teeth,  etc.;  some  operators  prefer 
that  it  should  do  this  in  all  cases,  holding  that  cleanhness  and  comfort 
are  promoted  thereby.  The  plate  is  now  ready  for  soldering  m  the 
chamber,  or  to  be  fitted  with  clasps,  if  these  are  to  be  added,  after  which 
the  edges  are  smoothed,  its  surface  well  cleansed  and  prepared  for 
adiustment  to  the  mouth. 

Full  Lower  Plate.— Before  commencing  to  form  a  lower  plate  upon 
the  dies,  when  the  ridge  is  sharp  and  prominent,  it  is  an  advantage  to 
give  it  a  gutter-like  form  by  use  of  the  lower-plate,  bending  pliers  Fig. 
535,  or  in  default  of  these  it  may  be  readily  done  with  the  blade  of  the 
bench  hammer,  the  plate  being  held  oyer  a  V-shaped  g™ove  formed  in 
the  end  of  a  piece  of ,  hard  wood  held  m  the  bench  vise.  The  plat^e 
thus  prepared  can  be  fitted  to  the  dies  more  rapidly  and  with  ^ss 
injury  to^the  metal  of  which  it  is  made  than  if  the  work  was  en  ir  ly 
done  upon  the  dies.  Where  the  ridge  is  ^^d.^' ^^^^^T^^' 
to  form  it  over  the  dies,  beginning  at  the  mesial  line  ^7  fi^^^^W 
bending  the  outer  edge  down  with  the  mallet  and  then  fitting  th 
inner  portion,  and  so  progressively  on  each  side  toward  the  di  tai 
end  of  the  rid^e  When  the  plate  has  thus  been  made  to  conform  o 
the  dt  suf^cien  ly  well  to  retain  its  position  it  is  lightly  swaged  into 
the  c"unter-die.  \s  in  making  an  upper  plate,  this  must  be  done  cau- 
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tioLisly  and  any  mal-position  promptly  corrected.  If  the  sheet  metal 
form  is  correct  in  shape  but  little  difficulty  will  be  experienced.  If, 
however,  this  is  faulty,  the  tendency  to  bend  over  inside  the  ridge  if 
the  form  has  been  of  too  sharp  a  curve,  or  to  the  outside  if  it  has  not 
been  sufficiently  curved,  will  be  pronounced  and  difficult  to  overcome. 
If  the  error  is  not  excessive,  patience,  and  careful  manipulation  with 
the  fingers  and  the  mallet  may  correct  it.  If  the  plate  is  made  of  a 
single  thickness  of  metal,  the  swaging,  fitting,  and  testing  the  fit,  etc., 
differ  so  little  from  that  of  an  upper  plate,  that  further  description  is 
unnecessary.  It  is  usual,  after  a  lower  plate  made  of  a  single  thickness 
of  metal  is  complete  and  has  been  tested  in  the  mouth  and  found  to  fit 
satisfactorily,  to  solder  a  half-round  wire  along  its  edges,  inside  and 
outside  if  the  denture  is  not  to  be  rimmed,  and  inside  and  around  the 
distal  ends  only  if  a  rim  is  desired.  The  object  of  this  is  not  only  to 
afford  additional  strength,  but  to  make  the  edge  thick  and  rounded  and 
less  Hable  to  cut  into  tlie  soft  tissues.  The  wire  should  be  quite  light, 
say,  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide  on  the  flat  side.  It  is  fitted  and  sol- 
dered to  the  plate  in  the  following  manner :  take  a  piece  of  half-round 
wire  sufficiently  long  for  the  work  in  hand,  and  beginning  at  a  point 
about  an  inch  from  the  left  distal  end  of  the  plate,  lay  the  flat  side  of  the 
wire  against  the  inside  edge  of  the  plate,  bending  it  with  the  pliers  so 
that  it  will  fit  accurately  along  the  edge  for  about  an  inch.  Do  not  begin 
at  the  end  of  the  wire,  but  leave  enough  to  well  go  round  the  distal  end 
and  hold  this  in  place  with  two  bands  of  binding  wire  (annealed  iron 
wire  of  about  24  guage).  The  binding  wire  is  passed  over  the  plate 
and  its  free  ends  twisted  together.  Make  the  edge  of  the  half-round 
wire  lie  exactly  on  the  edge  of  the  plate.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the 
binding  wire  to  draw  the  half-round  wire  too  far  in;  this  is  corrected 
after  it  has  been  made  tight,  by  placing  the  edge  of  one  blade  of  a  pair 
of  pliers  on  the  binding  wire,  just  beyond  the  inner  edge  of  the  half- 
round  wire,  and  the  other  blade  at  the  edge  of  the  plate ;  a  slight  pres- 
sure will  bend  in  the  binding  wire  and  hold  the  half-round  wire  securely 
in  place.  The  binding  wire  should  not  be  twisted  too  tight,  or  it  will 
distort  the  plate.  By  twisting  it  just  enough  to  hold,  and  then  pressing 
that  portion  which  passes  under  the  plate  into  the  gutter  of  the  plate 
with  a  blunt  instrument,  it  will  be  drawn  sufficient  tight  without  risk 
of  bending  the  plate.  This  portion  of  half-round  wire  is  now  soldered ; 
in  doing  this,  the  plate  must  be  carefully  supported  at  all  points  to 
prevent  its  changing  shape  during  the  operation,  and  the  blowpipe 
flame  carefully  directed  so  as  not  to  melt  the  free  portion  of  half-round 
wire.  A  skilful  workman  will  generally  at  this  stage  fit  the  wire  all 
around  and  complete  the  operation  in  one  additional  soldering;  this  is 
not  necessary,  however;  if  found  more  convenient  to  fit  and  solder  an 
inch  or  two  at  a  time,  there  is  but  little  risk  of  warping  the  plate  by 
repeated  solcfering  if  the  plate  is  well  supported.  In  applying  heat  do 
not  direct  the  flame  directly  on  the  wire  or  it  will  spring  away  from 
the  plate.  The  soldering  should  be  done  continuously  from  the  point 
at  which  it  is  commenced.     If  it  is  tacked  at  intervals  it  is  apt  to 
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spring  from  tlie  plate  when  tlie  intervening  spaces  are  soldered.  Do 
not  use  too  much  solder,  if  the  wire  is  neatly  (itted  to  the  plate  and 
held  in  position  with  binding  wire  at  short  intervals,  very  little  will  be 
needed.  Sufficient  heat  should  be  applied  to  make  it  flow  freely.  If 
the  case  is  to  be  rimmed  omit  the  wire  from  that  portion  the  rim  will 
occupy.  "Wiring"  a  lower  plate,  as  this  operation  is  called,  is  a  decided 
improvement,  and,  while  adding  very  much  to  its  appearance  and 
strength,  makes  it  more  comfortable  for  the  patient.  While  it  is  not 
impossible  to  reswage  a  lower  plate  after  it  has  been  wired,  the  oper- 
ation is  complicated  by  the  presence  of  the  wire,  especially  if  the  alve- 
olar ridge  is  thin  and  sharp.  If  due  care  is  used  in  properly  supporting 
the  plate,  and  avoiding  excessive  heat,  it  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  there  is 
any  serious  change  in  the  fit,  no  more  than  can  readily  be  overcome 
without  recourse  to  the  dies. 

In  constructing  a  double  plate,  make  each  plate  separately  until 
both  are  swaged  to  fit  the  cast  accurately,  but  do  not  trim  them  quite 

Fig.  536 


Two  thin  lower  plates  held  together  .with  iron  binding  wire  preparatory  to  soldenng.  The 
underneath  plate,  as  shown,  extends  a  little  beyond  its  fellow  so  as  to  form  a  ledge  convenient  for 
placing  the  solder;  this  ledge  is  removed  when  the  plate  is  Bnished. 

to  the  plate  line,  letting  the  one  that  is  to  be  underneath  extend 
a  little  beyond  the  other  so  as  to  form  a  ledge  upon  which  to  place  the 
solder.  After  anneaUng,  thoroughly  cleanse  the  surfaces  that  are  to  be 
in  contact  and  coat  them  with  borax  ground  to  the  consistency  ot 
cream,  very  smooth,  andfree  from  any  gritty  particles.  Then  place  tliem 
between  the  dies  in  the  relation  to  each  other  they  are  to  occupy  when 
soldered,  placing  a  thickness  of  paper  on  each  side  so  that  they  wall 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  dies,  and  swage  the  two  together,  i  he 
paper  is  used  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  "pickling"  thena  before  so  der- 
ing.  Usually  when  swaged  together  they  are  brought  so  closely  in 
contact  that,  if  carefully  handled,  they  hold  together  with  sufficient 
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firmness  to  be  laid  upon  the  solder  support  and  soldered  without 
separating.  It  is  desirable  that  they  should  do  so;  if  they  do  not,  hold 
them  together  with  binding  wire  at,  say,  three  or  four  points  as  shown 
by  Fig.  536.  In  using  binding  wire  for  this  and  similar  purposes,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  twisting  the  ends  together  practically  has  the 
tightening  effect  of  a  screw;  without  apparently  using  much  force 
itis  quite  possible  to  draw  the  edges  of  the  plate  together  and  seri- 
ously impair  the  fit.  To  avoid  this,  twist  the  ends  of  the  wire  barely 
tight  enough,  and  further  tighten  the  wire  so  as  to  hold  the  plates 
firmly  together  by  slightly  bending  the  wire  that  passes  across 
the  edges,  either  by  pressing  it  in  with  a  blunt  instrument,  or  slightly 
by  twisting  it  sideways  with  a  pair  of  pliers.  ■  It  is  by  these  means 
made  sufficiently  tight  without  being  so  rigid  as  to  bend  the  plate.  _  Al- 
ways make  it  a  rule  to  twist  the  ends  of  the  binding  wire  in  one  direction : 
while  it  is  in  all  cases  a  matter  of  choice,  the  habit  once  formed  of  doing 
it  in  a  certain  way  will  avoid  the  annoyance  of  disturbing  the  wire, 
by  twisting  it  in  the  wrong  direction  when  making  the  final  adjustment 
before  soldering.  Usually  one  wire  in  front,  and  one  on  each  side 
near  the  distal  ends,  are  all  that  are  required;  if ,  however,  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  plates  to  spring  apart  at  any  point,  an  extra 
wire  or  two  may  be  used  to  restrain  them.  After  adding  a  little 
fresh  borax  at  the  edges,  the  plates  are  adjusted  to  place  on 
the  soldering  support,  carefully  supported  at  all  points  so  that 
they  shall  not  bend  with  their  own  weight  when  heated,  and  a 
few  narrow  pieces  of  solder  of  the  same  fineness  as  the  plate, 
placed  along  the  lingual  border  of  the  ledge  formed  by  the  lower  plate 
projecting  beyond  the  other.  No  solder  is  placed  upon  the  labial  and 
buccal  portions  of  this  ledge.  The  solder  is  to  be  drawn  through  from 
the  lingual  side,  so  as  to  give  assurance  of  a  perfect  union  of  the  plates 
throughout. 

The  blowpipe  flame  is  passed  above  it,  not  on  it,  until  efflorescence  of 
the  borax  ceases,  when  a  broad  flame  is  applied  to  the  plate  until  it  is 
heated  to  a  uniform  red,  when  the  fine  flame  is  directed  against  the 
solder  pieces,  fusing  them  one  by  one.  Other  pieces  are  added  until 
there  is  a  uniform  line  of  solder  along  the  lingual  edge.  Unless  one  is 
expert  with  the  blowpipe,  it  is  better  not  to  place  too  much  solder  in 
position  at  the  beginning,  as  should  the  plate  not  be  evenly  heated,  it 
would  tend  to  flow  to  one  point,  and  perhaps  over  instead  of  between 
the  plates.  By  adding  a  little  at  a  time,  it  is  much  more  manageable. 
A  larger  flame  is  now  thrown  upon  the  labial  and  buccal  aspects  of  the 
plate  until  these  portions  are  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  lingual 
edge,  the  heat  is  cautiously  carried  forward  until  the  entire  mass  of 
solder  is  seen  to  flow  like  water  and  appear  at  the  labial  and  buccal  por- 
tions of  the  joint,  uniting  the  plates  perfectly.  This  thorough  union  of 
the  plates  is  very  important,  as  if  a  small  portion  remains  unsoldered 
the  plate  will  be  apt  to  rise  up  at  that  point  in  subsequent  solderings, 
forming  what  is  technically  known  as  a  "blister."  When  cold  the  bind- 
ing wires  are  removed  and  the  plate  boiled  in  the  acid  solution.  The 
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ledge  of  the  lower  plate  is  trimmed  away,  using  for  this  purpose  the 
plate  nippers,  or  the  points  of  a  very  sharp  pair  of  curved  shears,  com- 
pleting the  trimming  with  files  until  the  plate  outline  corresponds  with 
the  plate  lines  on  the  cast;  its  edges  are  then  rounded,  and  smoothed 
with  fine  sand-  or  emery-paper. 

The  plate  may  be  reswaged  after  soldering,  if  necessary,  but  if  made 
to  fit  accurately  before,  and  carefully  handled  during  that  operation,  it 
is  seldom  that  there  is  any  material  change  in  the  fit.  It  is  a  serious 
mistake  to  depend  upon  subsequent  reswaging,  and  to  solder  the  plates 


Fig.  537 


A  partial  lower  plate  supporting  the  posterior  teeth,  a  natural  molar  tooth  on  each  side  remain- 
ing. It  it  desirable  in  some  cases,  in  order  to  hold  the  plate  more  firmly  in  position.or  to  relieve  the 
gums  of  the  pressure  of  mastication,  to  extend  the  plate  over  the  molar  tooth  of  one  or  both  sides, 
as  shown. 


The  reinforcing  piece  extends  backward  to  the  dotted  line. 


together  before  they  fit  the  model  accurately.  After  the  plates  are 
soldered  together  they  become  quite  rigid,  and  while  a  slight  warping 
may  be  readily  corrected  by  the  dies,  it  is  very  difficult  to  effect  any 
material  change  in  their  shape.  A  carefully  swaged  double  plate 
should  require  comparatively  little  solder  to  thoroughly  unite  its  sep- 
arate portions.  If  by  any  mischance  they  should  separate  during  the 
operation,  and  an  excessive  amount  of  solder  be  required,  it  will  be 
apt  to  make  trouble  when  soldering  the  teeth;  sometimes  by  running 
out  at  the  joint,  and  at  other  times  by  melting  its  way  through  the  plate. 
The  possibility  of  this  enforces  the  importance  of  care  and  exactness  at 
each  stage  of  the  work. 

A  partial  lower  plate  is  not  as  a  rule  cut  away  to  conform  to  the  gum 
line  of  the  teeth  as  is  an  upper  plate,  but  is  allowed  to  pass  up  over 
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them  and  is  made  to  fit  closely  their  lingual  surfaces.  This  is  done 
nartlv  to  give  greater  strength  to  the  plate  by  increasing  its  width  at 
points  where  it  otherwise  would  be  quite  narrow,  and  partly  to  allow 
it  to  rest  on  or  against  the  teeth,  and  thus  assist  the  narrow  ndge  in 
bearino-  the  pressure  of  mastication.  It  also  makes  a  more  comfortable 
plate,  as  the  edges  are  not  so  liable  to  press  into  the  gum,  nor  yet  are 
they  so  perceptible  to  the  tongue.  In  preparing  the  first  zmc  die,  the 
teeth  are  cut  off  a  little  above  the  plate  line,  with  a  sharp  downward 
bevel  on  the  outside,  so  that  the  plate  will  hook  over  and  be  less  liable 
to  be  driven  down  during  swaging.  Teeth  standing  alone,  and  the  end 
teeth  of  a  aeries  should  be  rounded  on  their  approximal  sides  so  as  not 
to  tear  or  split  the  plate.  Teeth  which  are  to  be  fitted  with  clasps,  or 
when  for  any  reason  the  plate  is  not  required  to  extend  over  them,  may 


Fig.  538 


Showing  the  first  used  metallic  die  for  a  plate  like  Fig.  458,  prepared  tor  swaging.  The  molar 
teeth  niay  be  cut  off  as  shown  on  the  right,  or  a  saw-cut  may  be  made  as  shown  on  the  left,  to  receive 
and  hold  the  plate  in  position  during  the  first  stage  of  swaging.  The  reinforcing  piece  extends  back- 
ward on  both  sides  to  the  dotted  line. 


be  cut  down  to  the  gum  line,  leaving  suflacient  only  to  mark  their  out- 
line upon  the  plate.  When  the  teeth  to  be  supplied  are  in  the  front, 
and  all  together,  as  in  Fig.  531,  the  manipulation  of  making  such  a 
plate  differs  but  little  from  that  of  making  a  full  lower  plate.  The 
backings  of  the  teeth  and  the  solder  used  to  secure  them  to  the  plate, 
together  with  a  heavy  piece  of  plate  extending  from  the  clasp  on  either 
side  to  the  backing  of  the  nearest  artificial  tooth,  added  when  the  teeth 
are  soldered,  gives  it  all  the  stiffness  needed. 

When  the  front  teeth  are  in  and  the  back  teeth  of  either  side  are  to  be 
supplied,  as  shown  in  Figs.  520  and  537,  the  task  is  much  more  difficult. 
The  front  teeth  are  filed  from  the  first  die  nearly  but  not  quite  to  the 
plate  line  as  in  Fig.  538,  and  sloped  so  as  to  leave  a  sharp  edge,  over 
which  the  plate  is  bent  so  as  to  hold  it  in  place  during  swaging.  The 
molar  teeth  in  a  case  like  Fig.  537,  are  cut  off,  so  as  to  leave  only  enough 
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of  tlie  teeth  to  make  a  slight  indentation  in  the  plate  to  serve  as  a  guide 
in  filing  it  to  fit  around  them.    In  some  cases  instead  of  cutting  off  the 
molar  teeth  it  is  better  to  make  saw  cuts  as  close  to  the  gum  as  possible, 
and  let  the  ends  of  the  plate  pass  into  them  when  fitting  it  to  the  die,  so 
as  to  assist  in  holding  it  in  place.    (Fig.  538.)    There  is  usually  some 
little  difficulty  in  commencing  a  plate  of  this  kind.    It  is  apt  to  slip 
back,  or  when  fitted  to  the  front  teeth  it  does  not  well  cover  the  ridge 
on  each  side.    This  difficulty  is  very  much  increased  if  the  pattern  by 
which  the  piece  of  plate  is  cut  is  faulty  or  has  not  been  accurately  copied.  ! 
After  fitting  it  to  the  die  with  the  mallet  sufficiently  to  permit  it  being 
placed  in  the  counter-die,  it  may  be  bent  and  securely  held  in  place  by 
means  of  burs  raised  from  the  lead,  and  lightly  swaged  so  as  to  fix  it 
in  position.    The  first  effort  should  be  to  get  the  front  part  of  the  plate 
in  proper  position ;  this  accomplished  by  bending  and  holding  the  sides 
in  their  proper  place  in  the  counter-die,  the  difficulty  can  be  overcome  by 
light  swaging  and  frequent  annealing.  After  the  plate  has  been  swaged 
to  fully  conform  to  the  die,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  change  in  its 
position.    In  swaging  partial  lower  plates  such  as  these  there  are  three 
points  that  require  special  attention:  first,  the  tendency  in  the  plate 
to  slip  down  in  front,  which  is  continued,  unless  there  is  a  marked  offset 
at  the  lingual  gum  line,  from  the  first  to  the  last  swaging  of  the  plate.  It 
is  checked  by  making  the  plate  hook  over  the  front  part  of  the  die;  and 
this  portion  should  not  be  removed  until  the  plate  is  so  far  advanced 
as  to  be  ready  to  swage  upon  the  second  die.    The  plate  should  not  be 
filed  accurately  to  the  upper  front  plate  line  until  it  is  fully  fitted  to  the 
cast,  and  is  completely  finished  so  far  as  swaging  is  concerned.    If  the 
front  teeth  have  an  outward  lean,  and  there  is  but  little  offset  at  the 
junction  of  the  teeth  and  gums,  the  plate  will  work  down  in  spite  of  all 
care;  to  provide  for  this,  allow  it  to  extend  a  full  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
beyond  the  plate  line  at  this  point.    Second,  a  tendency  to  fold  over 
or  form  a  crease,  generally  about  the  position  of  the  canine  teeth. 
This  must  be  closely  watched  and  the  fold  hammered  out  as  soon  as 
seen  and  before  it  becomes  fixed.    Third,  the  plate  is  liable  to  split  at 
about  the  same  points,  and  also,  in  some  cases,  about  the  middle  of 
that  portion  of  the  plate  covering  the  outside  of  the  ridge  on  either  side. 
Frequent  annealing,  skilful  use  of  the  mallet,  and  cutting  away  the 
surplus  metal  at  these  points  as  soon  as  it  can  be  safely  done,  will  usually 
prevent  it.    If  the  split  is  noticed  in  time,  by  cutting  it  off,  if  there  is 
sufficient  margin,  or  where  this  cannot  be  done,  soldering  a  piece  of 
plate  over  it,  will  usually  arrest  its  progress. 

It  is  desirable  that  those  portions  of  the  plate  covering  the  lingual 
surfaces  of  the  natural  teeth  fit  closely  to  them  and  into  the  interspaces; 
it  is,  therefore,  important  that  the  dies  be  accurate  at  these  points.  Usu- 
ally the  portions  representing  the  interspaces  will  need  a  little  car^ang; 
this  is  not  so  necessary  for  the  first  die,  but  the  second  or  finishing  die 
should  be  made  as  accurate  as  possible.  To  secure  close  adaptation 
at  this  portion  of  the  plate,  proceed  as  follows :  after  the  plate  has  been 
swaged  as  much  as  is  considered  necessary  on  the  first  die,  and  has  been 
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well  annealed,  place  it  on  the  second  die  and  holding  it  firmly  in  place, 
with  a  hammer  or  mallet  and  a  bone  chaser  such  as  is  used  in  making  a 
swaged  vacuum-cavity,  drive  the  plate  into  the  interspaces  and  the  fes- 
tooned outlines  of  the  gum  of  each  tooth.  If  the  interspaces  are  deep 
and  sharp,  strike  light  blows  going  over  it  a  number  of  ^times,^and  if 
need  be,  annealing  the  plate  during  the  operation  so  as  to  "coax"  it  into 
place.  The  edge  of  the  chaser  will  need  resharpening,  as  it  breaks 
down  rapidly.  Be  careful  not  to  cut  through  the  plate,  an  accident 
that  will  occasionally  happen,  and  while  not  a  serious  mishap,  one  that 
should  be  avoided.  This  operation  usually  bends  the  plate  very  much 
out  of  shape,  and  sometimes  changes  the  position  of  that  portion  extend- 
ing toward  the  distal  end  of  the  plate.  On  this  account  the  plate  should 
be  only  approximately  trimmed  to  the  lines  until  it  is  completed 
and  the  plate  well  swaged  on  the  second  die.  After  the  plate  has 
been  thus  fitted  to  the  lingual  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  it  is  fitted  on  the 
second  die  and  lightly  swaged.  First,  see  that  it  has  not  materially 
changed  its  position,  that  the  front  portion  has  not  been  driven  down, 
and  that  the  posterior  portion  reaches  the  plate  line  on  both  sides  of 
the  ridge.  Any  mal-position  is  readily  remedied  at  this  stage,  by  read- 
justing the  plate  to  position  in  the  counter-die  and  holding  it  in  its 
proper  place  by  burs  raised  along  its  edge  while  it  is  again  swaged. 
Next,  examine  the  plate  on  the  cast  to  see  that  it  fits  the  cast  and  die 
alike.  It  may  be  that  at  some  points  the  die  may  have  "dragged" 
slightly,  which  will  be  shown  by  a  space  under  the  plate  at  that  point 
when  the  plate  is  placed  upon  the  cast.  If  this  is  the  case,  carve  the 
die  so  that  the  plate  fits  both  alike;  this  can  be  done  very  accurately  by 
carving  the  die,  placing  the  plate  on  it,  and  with  a  hammer  making  the 
plate  fit  the  die  at  the  point  carved,  and  testing  it  on  the  cast,  repeating 
this  until  they  are  both  alike.  The  points  needing  special  attention  are 
around  the  teeth  next  the  spaces  to  be  supplied,  the  interspaces,  and 
the  edges  of  the  plate.  When  this  has  been  done,  again  go  over  the 
front  portion  of  the  plate  to  make  it  fit  against  the  lingual  surfaces  of 
the  teeth  accurately,  using  a  steel  chaser  if  necessary,  holding  the  tool  so 
that  it  will  carry  the  plate  into  place,  and  not  simply  make  an  indenta- 
tion into  it  or  cut  it  through.  The  plate  is  now  thoroughly  swaged  on 
the  finishing  die,  and  made  to  fit  the  cast  accurately.  It  is  then 
ready  for  the  reinforcing  piece.  In  some  cases  that  portion  of  the 
plate  extending  inside  the  teeth  is  very  narrow  and  so  nearly  flat 
that  three  thicknesses  of  plate  are  needed  to  impart  the  required 
stiffness.  In  other  cases  it  is  wide,  or  so  corrugated  that  two  thick- 
nesses of  comparatively  thin  plate  are  quite  suflBcient.  If  three 
thicknesses  are  deemed  necessary,  the  first  reinforcing  piece  is 
made  narrower  than  the  plate  lines,  and  to  extend  only  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  last  tooth  of  the  series  on  each  side.  After  being  swaged 
it  is  filed  to  shape,  and  its  edges  all  round  filed  to  a  feather  edge.  It  is 
then  adjusted  to  place  on  the  plate,  (both  it  and  the  plate  having  been 
made  clean  and  prepared  for  soldering),  held  by  a  clamp  or  with  bind- 
ing wire  as  may  be  most  convenient,  and  a  trifle  of  solder  fused  at  some 
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point  where  the  two  are  in  contact,  preferably  at  a  central  point,  with 
the  object  of  holding  them  together  so  that  they  can  be  swaged  together. 
After  this,  the  soldering  is  completed.    The  second  reinforcing  piece 
is  now  made.    This  should  be  larger,  fully  the  width  of  the  plate  lines 
as  far  as  the  natural  teeth  extend,  tapering  and  extending  beyond  the 
last  tooth  of  each  side  to  fully  half  an  inch,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line, 
Figs.  537  and  538.  No  special  care  is  taken  to  make  this  fit  into  the  inter- 
spaces, but  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  swaged  to  permit  its  being  prop- 
erly shaped,  it  is  tacked  to  the  plate  with  a  small  portion  of  solder  and 
swaged  with  it.    The  denture  is  more  easily  kept  clean,  is  more  com- 
fortable to  the  tongue,  and  has  a  more  artistic  finish,  if  this  portion  of 
its  lingual  surface  is  smooth  and  even;  .it  is  not  desirable,  therefore, 
that  the  front  portion  of  the  reinforcing  piece  should  be  swaged  into 
the  interspace  with  the  same  accuracy  as  was  the  plate.    It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  reinforcing  pieces  are  not  made  to  fit  the  cast;  they  are 
fitted  to  the  plate,  and  as  the  surface  of  the  plate  against  which  they  fit 
differs  very  much  from  that  which  fits  against  the  cast,  the  plate  should 
be  in  place  on  the  die,  and  be  considered  as  part  of  the  die,  when  the  re- 
inforcing pieces  are  swaged.    Before  attaching  the  reinforcing  piece  to 
the  plate,  the  upper  edge  of  the  tapering  ends  should  be  well  bevelled. 
The  plate  should  extend  slightly  beyond  the  plate  line  as  far  as  the  re- 
inforcing piece  extends,  so  as  to  provide  a  ledge  on  which  to  place  the 
solder;  otherwise,  the  solder  is  liable  to  flow  under  the  plate  instead  of 
between  it  and  the  added  piece.    If  the  two  have  been  tacked  together 
it  is  seldom  that  a  clamp  is  needed  when  the  final  soldering  is  done.  As 
in  soldering  a  double  plate,  every  care  and  effort  should  be  taken  to  make 
the  solder  flow  thoroughly,  and  to  unite  every  portion  of  the  two  surfaces 
in  contact  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  solder.    As  to  accomplish 
this  the  heat  must  be  quite  high,  it  is  important  to  thoroughly  support 
the  plate  to  prevent  its  warping,  especially  if  it  is  of  silver.    With  pro- 
per care,  it  is  seldom  that  the  fit  is  materially  altered.    After  the  re- 
inforcing piece  is  soldered,  and  the  plate  has  been  cleansed  from  the 
borax,  etc.,  it  is  ready  for  final  adjustment  to  plate  lines,  and  the  portion 
beyond  the  reinforcing  piece  is  bound  with  half-round  wire     I  his 
done,  the  plate  is  fitted  to  the  cast,  the  edges  neatly  rounded  and  made 
smooth  and  its  surfaces  thoroughly  cleansed,  when  it  is  ready  tor  ad- 
justment to  the  mouth. 


CLASPS. 


1  The  metal  of  which  clasps  are  made  should  possess  stiffness  and 
X  elasticity  in  a  marked  degree;  it  should  also  be  tough  and  free  from 

I    brittleness.    An alloy  of  gold  with  about  two  grams  ofpk^^ 
i/  pennyweight  answers  thepurpg^^  weltj  it  carehdlyg^ 
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Fig.  539 


Fig.  540 


A  properly  shaped   A  clasp  improperly 


clasp. 


subjected  to  considercable  strain;  in  addition  to  this,  from  their  posi- 
tion, they  are  constantly  liable  to  accidents  while  the  denture  is  being 
handled  and  cleansed  by  the  patient.  To  withstand  this  the  metal 
must  possess  tenacity.  To  test  its  tenacity,  grasp  a  corner  of  the  well 
annealed  metal  firmly  with  a  pair  of  flat  pliers  and  quickly  bend  it  to  a 
sharp  right-angle.  If  this  causes  the  least  sign  of  a  break,  the  metal 
should  be  rejected.  Other  alloys  than  that  of  platinum  and  gold  have 
been  suggested  and  used  for  silver  dentures  on  the  score  of  economy. 
While  they  have  answered  the  purpose,  none  possess  any  practical  ad- 
vantage over  the  more  generally  used  alloy 
of  gold  and  platinum,  while  the  slightly 
smaller  cost  is  overbalanced  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  profitably  utilizing  the  scraps  and 
filings.  Laboratory  practice  is  simplified 
by  making  an  eighteen  carat  gold  and 
platinum  alloy  the  standard  for  all  clasps 
used  on  soldered  dentures,  whether  of  gold 
or  silver.  The  alloy  is  used  for  clasps  in 
the  form  of  plate  of  about  No.  25  gauge 
— seldom  heavier  than  No.  22,  and  seldom 
lighter  than  No.  27 — and  in  the  form  of 
half-round  wire.  Half-round  wire  is  used 
when  the  teeth  are  short,  so  as  to  obtain 
strength  with  a  narrow  clasp,  and  when 
the  clasp  passes  around  the  tooth  in  an 
irregular  line  to  avoid  pressing  upon  the 
gum,  or  to  obtain  a  firmer  hold  upon  the 
tooth.  The  peculiar  shape  of  half-round  wire  permits  its  being  bent  in 
any  direction,  and  on  this  account  it  can  be  more  readily  fitted  to  short 
molar  teeth,  and  a  clasp  made  of  it  will  often  grasp  them  far  more 
firmly  than  would  one  made  of  plate.  The  thickness  either  plate  or 
wire  should  possess  depends  entirely  upon  the  work  required  of  them 
and  the  position  they  occupy.  It  should  never  be  made  so  heavy 
as  to  be  practically  rigid:  the  free  or  unsoldered  porton  of  a  clasp 
hould  be  elastic,  not  only  to  firmly  grasp  the  teeth,  but  also  to  slightly 
yeild  under  severe  strain,  and  thus  ease  the  strain  upon  the  tooth 
to  which  it  is  adjusted. 

The  strongest  portion  of  all  clasps  should  be  where  they  are  united 
to  the  plate,  and  from  this  point  they  should  taper  to  the  free  ends. 
It  is  a  common  and  a  serious  fault  in  making  clasps  to  file  from  the  under 
edges  where  they  pass  around  the  appromixal  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  so 
as  to  keep  them  from  pressing  unduly  upon  the  gums,  without  at  the 
same  time  so  shaping  the  upper  edge  that  the  clasp  shall  be  of  uniform 
strength.  The  effects  of  this  is  to  make  a  weak  spot  at  a  point  where 
the  clasp  should  be  the  strongest;  all  the  bending  takes  place  at  this 
weak  point,  not  only  impairing  its  value  as  a  clasp,  but  invariably 
causing  it  to  break.  If  after  properly  shaping  the  lower  edge  the 
clasp  is  reduced  in  width  toward  the  free  end  so  that  the  hollowed  out 


shaped.  Having 
its  plate  edge  filed 
away  to  fit  the  gum 
makes  this  por- 
tion the  weakest 
point,  impairing  its 
usefulness  b  y  d  e- 
stroying  its  elasti- 
city, and  making  it 
liable  to  fracture. 
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portion  ceases  to  be  the  narrowest  part  of  the  clasp,  its  strength,  useful- 
ness, and  durability  will  be  very  much  increased.  A  properly  shaped 
clasp,  opened  out,  would  approximately  resemble  Fig.  539;  one  with 
the  defect  referred  to  is  represented  in  Fig.  540.  In  each  case  the 
attachment  to  the  plate  extends  from  a  to  b. 

If  it  is  necessary  that  the  clasp  be  narrower  near  the  plate  than  at 
the  free  end,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  narrow  part  should  be  made 
correspondingly  thicker — not  by  soldering  an  extra  piece  upon  it,  but 
by  making  it  of  thicker  plate,  and  filing  the  wider  portion  thinner,  so 
that  in  proportion  to  the  strain  upon  it,  it  will  be  of  uniform  strength 
throughout,  and  as  free  to  bend  at  one  part  as  another.  Before  begin- 
ning to  make  a  clasp  carefully  examine  the  shape  of  the  tooth,  its  posi- 
tion in  the  mouth,  and  its  relation  to  the  plate,  so  as  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  direction  and  amount  of  strain  it  will  be  required  to  resist,  and  from 
this  regulate  its  size,  shape,  position,  and  strength. 

In  making  clasps,  fit  them  to  the  teeth  before  soldering  only  so  far  as 
is  necessary  to  adjust  them  to  their  proper  position — usually  only  the 
palatal  and  approximal  surfaces,  anterior  and  posterior — leaving  that 
portion  which  is  intended  to  pass  around  the  buccal  or  labial  surfaces 
straight.  The' object  of  this  is,  first,  that  they  may  not  bind  upon  the 
teeth  so  tightly  as  to  prevent  their  being  readily  removed  from  the  cast 
without  change  when  cemented  to  the  plate  prior  to  investing  for  sol- 
dering; and  second,  for  the  reason  that  in  many  cases  they  are  more 
securely  held  by  the  investment  when  so  made.  The  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  clasp  may  be  fitted  approximately  either  to  the  cast,  or 
when  the  plate  is  adjusted  to  the  mouth,  but  only  so  far  as  to  lightly 
retain  it  in  place,  the  final  fitting  being  left  until  the  case  is  entirely 
finished.  If  prior  to  this  they  are  fitted  so  as  to  hold  the  plate  firmly, 
it  gives  a  great  deal  of  extra  trouble  in  adjusting  the  teeth,  without 
any  corresponding  advantage. 

In  making  clasps  the  following  tools  are  needed:  a  pair  of  strong,  but 
not  too  massive  round  nose-pliers  and  a  pair  of  narrow-beaked  flat 
pliers,  with  the  inner  edges  of  both  blades  rounded  so  as  to  remove 
the  sharp  square  edge.  These  are  essential.  A  tool  known  as  a 
clasp  bender  is  frequently  useful,  as  is  also  the  lower  plate-bender, 
(Fig  535),  the  former  is  used  to  concave  the  clasp  along  its  length  to  fit 
a  markedly  rounded  surface,  such  as  is  occasionally  found  on  molar  and 
bicuspid  teeth.  If  this  tool  is  not  at  hand,  the  same  effect  may  be 
produced  with  the  riveting  blade  of  the  bench  hammer. 

In  making  clasps  for  very  difficult  cases  it  is  occasionally  necessary 
after  fitting  them  with  the  pliers, to  swage  them  between  dies:  this  is 
required  when  the  surfaces  to  be  fitted  are  rounded  or  the  shape  ot  the 

tooth  very  irregular.  i  •  i  x  +  +1. 

It  is  not  usually  necessary  to  make  a  pattern  by  which  to  the  cut  tne 
clasp  material  to  shape.  It  is  better  to  prepare  a  strip  of  plate  a  little 
wider  than  the  finished  clasp  is  intended  to  be,  so  as  to  allow  for  fihng  the 
edge  to  fit  the  gum  at  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  and  long  enough  for  several 
clasps;  in  fact  a  little  longer,  as  it  is  quite  difficult  in  practice,  without 
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unduly  wasting  time,  to  make  the  first  bend  precisely  in  the  right 
place;  it  is  always  best,  therefore,  to  have  a  little  margin  for  possible 
errors.  Having  the  strip  long  makes  it  very  much  easier  to  handle. 
In  case  the  lingual  surface  of  the  teeth  are  markedly  bulging,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  with  upper  bicuspids  and  molars,  a  more  accur- 
ately fitting  and  more  effective  clasp  may  be  by  first  curving  the  strip 
making  the  side  that  fits  against  the  tooth  concave,  so  that  it  will  fit 
over  the  bulging  portion  of  the  tooth.  This  may  be  done  with  the  blade 
of  the  bench  hammer,  resting  the  strip  upon  a  lead  counter-die  or  on  the 
anvil,  but  more  conveniently  by  the  lower  plate-bender  represented 
in  Fig.  535. 

In  fitting  a  clasp  to  the  molar  tooth,  such  as  that  seen  in  Fig.  539,  lay 
the  strip  flat  against  the  anterior  approximal  surface  of  the  tooth,  allow- 
ing one  end  to  project  beyond  the  buccal  surface  as  far  as  it  is  intended 
to  pass  around  that  corner  of  the  tooth,  and  mark  with  a  pencil  or 
point  or  note  with  the  eye  the  position  of  the  first  bend  to  be  made  in  fit- 
ting the  clasp  to  the  palatal  surface,  and  with  the  round  or  narrow- 
beaked  pliers  or  clasp-benders,  as  may  be  preferred,  bend  it,  but  at 
first  not  quite  as  far  as  necessary,  so  as  to  be  able  to  correct  any  error 
made  in  the  first  bending  without  unduly  straining  the  metal  by  bend- 
ing it  back  again. 

The  clasp  is  now  placed  as  nearly  in  position  on  the  cast  as  its  shape 
will  permit.  Note  where  it  should  be  bent,  so  as  to  pass  around  the 
posterior  approximal  surface,  and  cautiously  bend  it  into  the  required 
shape.  Usually  it  will  be  necessary  to  file  the  lower  edge  of  the  clasp 
at  certain  points  to  allow  it  to  fit  well  down  to  the  gum  at  the  neck  of  the 
tooth,  especially  at  the  palatal  side;  it  is  desirable  to  do  this  before  the 
clasp  is  accurately  fitted  to  the  tooth,  as  it  may  somewhat  change  its 
position. 

This  may  now  be  done,  at  least  so  far  as  to  allow  the  clasp  to  fit 
well  down  to  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  as  it  should  do  in  the  case  we  are 
now  considering.  In  many  cases  the  neck  fit  of  the  clasp  is  most 
important;  fitting  well  down  to  the  gum-line  and  close  to  the  tooth, 
enables  it  to  sustain  a  plate  firmly  and  comfortably,  without  that 
strain  upon  the  tooth  inevitable  when  the  security  of  the  plate  depends 
upon  the  clasp  firmly  grasping  the  tooth.  The  clasp  fitting  under  the 
bulging  portion  of  the  tooth  holds  by  interlocking  with  the  body  of  the 
tooth,  while  it  is  free  to  yield  to  slight  movements  of  the  plate  inci- 
dent to  its  proper  use. 

When  a  tooth  stands  alone,  as  represented  in  Fig.  531,  it  is  a  matter 
of  but  little  moment  on  which  side  of  the  tooth  we  first  make  the  clasp  fit 
accurately;  but  when  it  passes  between  the  teeth,  after  the  clasp  is 
roughly  fitted,  make  the  portion  between  the  teeth  as  accurate  as  possi- 
ble, and  proceed  to  readjust  the  clasp  from  this  point  until  it  fits  the 
tooth  satisfactorily,  as  far  round  as  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  before 
soldering  it  to  the  plate. 

Invariably  begin  to  make  the  clasp  at  its  shortest  end;  when  this  end 
terminates  between  two  teeth,  but  does  not  pass  between  them  make  it 
39 
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pass  into  the  interspace  as  far  as  possible;  it  gives  the  clasp  a  much 
firmer  hold  upon  the  tooth. 

As  a  rule,  clasps  for  lower  teeth  are  not  fitted  close  to  the  gum  line :  the 
teeth  are  usually  longer  and  more  wedge-shaped  than  are  the  upper 
teeth.    To  hold  firmly  the  clasp  must  embrace  the  tooth  nearer  the  cut- 
ting edge :  this  is  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  neck  is  so  much 
smaller  than  the  crown.     It  is  frequently  necessary  to  make  little 
hooks  or  lugs  to  catch  over  the  grinding  surface  of  lower  bicuspids  and 
molars  in  connection  with  the  clasps  to  prevent  the  plates  pressing  too 
hard  upon  the  gums.    These  may  either  be  made  with  the  file — which, 
when  it  can  be  done,  is  the  best  plan — or  they  may  be  soldered  on  after 
the  clasp  has  been  soldered  to  the  plate  and  fitted  to  the  mouth.    It  is 
always  desirable  to  avoid  using  solder  for  any  purpose  on  that  part  of  a 
clasp  which  is  intended  to  act  as  a  spring,  as  it  impairs  its  elasticity  by 
making  it  rigid  at  that  point.     When  clasps  are  applied  to  partial  lower 
plates  carrying  posterior  teeth  only,  especial  care  is  needed  in  their  con- 
struction to  conteract  the  natural  tendency  in  such  plates  to  slide  back- 
ward. In  clasping  upper  teeth  that  are  markedly  wedge-shaped,  as  for 
instance,  the  canines,  and  all  teeth  where  the  gum  has  receded  and 
exposed  the  neck,  the  clasp  should  be  made  to  fit  the  tooth  at  its  largest 
part;  the  importance  of  this  is  self-evident.    In  some  cases  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  the  clasps  as  far  above  the  line  of  the  plate  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  connect  them  by  a  narrow  strip  of  plate,  forming  what  is  known 
as  a  "standard  clasp."  Occasionally,  especially  for  lower  plates,  when 
the  axes  of  the  clasped  teeth  are  at  such  an  angle  as  to  interfere  with  the 
adjustment  of  the  plate  and  clasps,  the  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by 
making  the  standards  elastic,  by  making  them  of  half-round  platinous 
gold  wire.    Standard  clasps  are  not  as  a  rule  desirable.     They  are  not 
as  cleanly  as  is  a  clasp  soldered  directly  to  the  plate,  and  are  more  liable 
to  accident. 

Stay  or  collar  clasps,  are  useful  appliances  to  assist  m  supportmg 
partial  vacuum-chamber  plates,  to  assist  in  supporting  clasped  plates,  or 
where  a  clasp  is  needed  and  no  space  exists  through  which  a  clasp  may 
be  conveniently  passed.  They  are  frequently  employed  upon  the  palatal 
surfaces  of  bicuspids,  not  unfrequently  in  pairs,  each  one,  however,  be- 
ing separately  soldered  to  the  plate  with  each  end  free.    In  fittmg  these 
partial  clasps  bear  in  mind  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used,  so  as 
to  take  advantage  of  every  little  point  that  may  increase  their  usefulness. 
In  fitting  them  to  the  bicuspid  teeth,  to  make  them  fit  very  accurately 
at  the  neck,  the  cast  may  be  sHghtly  scraped  at  this  point  before  the  clasps 
are  adiusted,  so  that  they  will  spring  over  the  bulging  portion  of  the 
teeth  when  placed  in  the  mouth.    Let  the  strip  of  plate  from  which  they 
are  made  be  amply  wide,  not  too  wide  for  proper  adjustment,  but  quite 
as  wide  as  the  tooth  is  long,  unless  it  is  of  unusual  length.    It  may  be 
that  when  the  plate  is  fitted  to  the  mouth  the  clasp  must  be  quite  narrow, 
but  if  so  made  before  it  is  soldered,  being  so  lightly  held  by  the  invest- 
ment, it  will  probable  move  during  that  operation  sufficiently  to  make  it 
useless.    If  made  wide,  fitting  well  at  the  neck  of  the  teeth,  not  only  is 
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a  change  of  position  less  likely  to  occur,  but,  if  when  fitting  the  plate  in 
the  mouth,  it  does  not  press  as  firmly  against  the  teeth  as  it  should, 
it  may  be  grasped  by  the  pliers  and  borne  outward  until  it  does.  The 
free  edge  is  then  shaped,  being  cut  away  so  as  to  not  extend  beyond 
the  bulge  of  the  tooth  at  its  palatal  surface,  but  embracing  its  approx,- 
imal  surfaces  nearly  to  the  cutting  edge.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  partial  clasps  upon  bicuspid  teeth,  although  fitting  accurately, 
spring  the  plate  down  until  the  portion  extending  beyond  the  bulge  is 
removed,  they  then  take  hold  under  the  bulge,  and  hold  with  great 
firmness.  When  they  are  used  in  pairs,  the  ends  which  pass  into  the 
interspace  must  be  filed  thin,  so  that  both  clasps  will  pass  well  in:  it 
is  a  mistake,  and  a  common  one,  to  make  one  clasp  short  at  this  point. 
When  soldering  these  partial  clasps  to  the  plate,  solder  sufficient  only 
to  make  the  union  secure,  both  ends  must  be  left  free.  Now  and  again 
stay  clasps  upon  the  bicuspid  teeth  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  may  be 
used  to  advantage  to  wholly  sustain  a  plate.  Favorable  cases  are 
where  the  gums  have  receded  moderately  and  the  teeth  are  quite  firm. 
The  dasps  in  these  cases  pass  over  the  bulging  surfaces  of  the  teeth, 
and  impinging  lightly  upon  the  narrower  portion  of  the  teeth,  will 
hold  a  denture  satisfactorily  without  exerting  any  marked  outward 
pressure.  When  the  gums  are  normal,  and  the  root  portion  of  the  teeth 
not  exposed,  this  construction  is  seldom  admissable;  to  secure  firmness 
the  clasps  must  press  against  the  teeth;  the  denture  then  acts  like 
a  regulating  appliance,  and  in  a  little  while  the  teeth  are  pressed  out- 
ward and  no  longer  sustain  the  denture. 

Placing  and  fitting  clasps  requires  accurate  judgment;  while  the  gen- 
eral construction  is  the  same  in  all  cases,  the  endless  variety  of  condi- 
tions met  with  require  corresponding  variations.  First  consider  the 
object  the  clasp  is  designed  to  accomplish,  and  with  this  in  view  pro- 
ceed with  its  construction.  ^ 

When  all  the  clasps  required  by  the  denture  are  fitted  to  the  teeth 
they  are  adjusted  to  the  plate  in  the  following  manner.  Place  the  clasps 
on  the  cast  one  at  a  time,  and  file  away  the  plate  where  it  impinges  upon 
them  until  It  fits  in  place  on  the  cast  with  all  the  clasps  in  position. 
1  he  next  step  is  to  cement  the  plate  and  clasp  together  so  that  they  can 
be  removed  from  the  cast  to  invest  for  soldering.  In  ordinary  cases 
hard  resin-and-wax  cement  will  be  sufficient;  for  difficult  cases  shellac 
being  stronger  and  more  rigid,  is  to  be  preferred.   In  using  either  it  is 

cement  upon  them,  otherwise  the  cement  may  not  hold  firmly  While 

Z  dement  al^'^  T  -  the  cast  unite  [hem  wi^ 

he  cement  allow  a  few  minutes  for  it  to  chill,  then  carefully  remove 
them  from  the  cast  being  very  watchful  that  their  relative  posZns 
are  not  changed.     The  cement  may  be  chilled  with  cold  waTer  and 
u  eTn":m:rrtL^         ^^^^      disadvantage  that  if  it  shouS' f  rac 
tho^oug^rS  tfo^  h  r^^^^^^^^  r  ^^-P^  -3t  be 

best  not  to  attempt  to  cement  all  VZ:;:^^J:Z:^Z  take 
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those  first  which  may  readily  be  removed  with  the  plate  from  the  model, 
solder  them,  and  then  adjust  the  others.  Those  clasps  in  which  the 
neck-fit  is  important,  especially  partial  clasps  upon  bicuspid  teeth,  may 
be  settled  in  position  upon  the  cast  by  a  few  sharp,  but  not  severe 
blows  with  the  bench  hammer  just  prior  to  cementing  them  to  to  the 
plate. 

Cases  are  met  with  occasionally  where  the  clasped  teeth  occupy  such 
a  position  that  the  plate  and  clasp  cannot  be  removed  from  the  cast 
without  the  cement  breaking.  In  such  cases  use  as  much  shellac  as 
possible,  let  it  get  quite  cold  and  rigid  so  that  it  will  break  without 
bending,  and  readjust  the  plate  and  clasp  after  their  removal  from  the 
cast,  for  which  the  fractured  surfaces  furnish  a  fairly  trustworthy 
guide.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  the  case  cannot  be  removed  from 
the  cast  it  cannot  be  placed  in  the  mouth.  While  this  is  true  of  ex- 
treme cases,  it  is  not  generally  so;  the  teeth  in  the  mouth  are  not  so 
rigidly  fixed  as  are  their  counterparts  on  the  plaster  cast. 

After  the  plate  and  clasps  are  removed  from  the  cast  they  are  in- 
vested for  soldering  in  a  batter  of  about  four  parts  plaster  to  five  of 
white  sand.  In  placing  the  investment  especial  care  should  be  taken 
to  so  imbed  the  clasps  that  they  will  not  be  drawn  in  toward  the  plate 
during  soldering;  and  also  that  the  relative  positions  of  the  clasps  and 
plate  are  not  changed  by  the  pressure  of  pressing  them  into  the  invest- 
ment. . 

When  the  investment  is  thoroughly  hard,  the  cement  is  chipped 
away,  and  the  investment  so  carved  that  the  blowpipe  flame  can  readily 
reach  all  points  which  are  to  be  soldered.    Fill  with  plaster,  or  whit- 
ing mixed  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  as  much  of  the  joint 
between  the  clasp  and  plate  as  it  is  intended  shall  remain  unsol- 
dered. It  is  not  desirable  at  this  stage  to  make  a  very  strong  union  be- 
tween the  clasps  and  plate,  but  simply  to  unite  them  at  some  point  at 
which  they  are  known  to  fit  the  teeth  and  which  will  be  included  in 
the  final  soldering.  It  is  desirable  that  they  be  left  as  free  as  possible 
so  as  to  permit  an  accurate  adjustment  when  the  plate  is  fitted  to 
the  mouth.    Now  scrape  the  surfaces  over  which  the  solder  is  to  flow, 
making  them  clean  and  bright,  coat  them  with  borax,  lay  over  the 
joint  a  small  piece  of  plate  and  over  this  a  small  piece  of  so  der 
While  clasp  soldering  can  be  done  entirely  with  the  blowpipe  without 
nrevious  heating  of  the  investment,  it  is  a  decided  advantage  to  first 
make  the  investment  nearly  "red  hot".    If  this  is  not  done,  and  the 
blowpipe  flame  directed  immediately  toward  the  part  to  be  soldered, 
the  uneven  heating  of  the  metal,  or  burning  away  of  the  investment  is 
apt  to  change  the  position  of  the  clasps,  or  by  displacing  the  plaster 
placed  in  the  joint  will  permit  the  solder  to  flow  further  than  is  intended. 
If  the  mass  of  the  investment  is  quite  hot  the  solder  flows  quickly, 
and  without  an  excessive  application  of  the  blowpipe  f  If 

use  a  broad  flame,  and  endeavor  to  heat  the  clasp  and  pl'^t^^^^^'^ 
As  the  heat  approaches  that  required  to  fuse  the  so  der,  use  a  more 
pointed  flame  and  concentrate  it  upon  the  parts  to  be  soldered,  but 
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not  directly  upon  the  solder.  If  the  solder  is  heated  more  than  the 
plate,  it  melts  into  a  ball,  and  it  is  then  difficult  to  make  it  flow.  When 
in  this  condition  more  heat  is  required,  and  sometimes  the  parts  are 
made  so  hot  that  when  it  finally  flows  some  of  the  surrounding  plate 
is  also  fused  with  it.  This  is  especially  apt  to  occur  if  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  solder  in  position.  This  is  one  reason  for  advising  a  small 
piece  at  first.  After  the  solder  has  once  bridged  the  joint  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  adding  more  to  make  the  joint  strong.  Sometimes,  when 
the  solder  has  "balled-up,"  as  this  condition  is  technically  termed,  it 
is  best  to  add  another  small  piece  and  endeavor  to  make  this  flow  over 
or  into  the  joint.  If  this  fails,  do  not  continue  to  add  solder,  but, 
with  a  pointed  steel  or  iron  rod,  say,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  provided  with  a  suitable 
wooden  handle,  flatten  the  ball  of  solder  and  direct  it  into  place,  at  the 
same  time  by  skilful  application  of  the  blowpipe  flame  make  the  plate 
hot  at  the  point  over  which  the  solder  is  desired  to  flow.  The  sol- 
der always  tends  to  flow  to  the  hottest  point:  advantage  is  taken  of 
this  in  all  soldering  operations  and  its  flow  directed  by  the  skilful  ap- 
plication of  the  blowpipe  flame.  The  iron  or  steel  solder  director  is 
a  useful  tool.  Made  of  iron  or  steel,  it  is  not  apt  to  alloy  with  the  solder 
although  the  solder  tends  to  unite  with  it  slightly.  Before  beginning 
to  solder,  see  that  this  tool  is  at  hand  and  in  proper  order;  it  should  be 
filed  to  a  moderately  sharp  point,  and  all  adhering  solder  filed  off 
clean  so  as  not  to  contaminate  the  new  solder.  Now  and  again 
moving  it  over  the  point  where  the  solder  should  flow  with  a  rub- 
bing motion,  or  with  a  wiping  motion  moving  the  molten  solder 
toward  the  joint  very  much  facilitates  a  successful  soldering. 

When  the  soldering  is  completed  there  is  no  objection  to  quickly 
cooling  the  plate  in  water  to  save  time.  It  is  then  "pickled"  in  acid 
and  cleaned  either  by  rubbing  with  white  sand  and  water  with  the  fin- 
gers, or  at  the  polishing  lathe  with  a  brush-wheel  and  pumice-stone. 
The  outer  ends  of  the  clasps  are  now  made  to  fit  the  teeth,  and  their 
upper  edges  filed  to  the  size  and  shape  desired,  leaving,  however,  a 
little  margin  for  any  changes  that  may  be  necessary  when  adjusting  the 
plate  to  the  mouth.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  far  easier  to  take 
off  a  little  more  than  to  add.  After  rounding  and  smoothing  the  edges 
with  sand-paper,  if  the  plate  and  clasps  fits  the  cast  accurately,  it  is 
ready  for  adjustment  in  the  mouth. 
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After  the  plate  is  finished  on  the  cast,  the  next  step  is  to  adjust  it  in 
e  mouth,  not  only  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  impression,  but  also  to 
ake  any  changes  that  may  be  required  to  secure  a  satisfactory  fit. 
his  is  more  important  with  the  plate  for  a-soldered  metallic  denture 
an  with  one  for  a  denture  that  is  either  cast  or  molded,  as  in  this  case 
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the  plate  is  not  a  mere  model,  but  is  designed  to  become  a  part  of  the 
denture,  and  should,  therefore,  be  made  to  fit  as  accurately  and  as 
comfortably  as  possible. 

In  an  upper  or  vacuum-chamber  plate,  after  relieving  any  points 
where  it  presses  unduly  into  the  soft  tissues,  or  if  it  is  a  partial  plate 
where  it  impinges  upon  any  of  the  remaining  teeth,  test  the  fit  in  much 
the  same  way  it  has  been  tested  on  the  cast;  this  should  be  done  before 
testing  the  effectiveness  of  the  vacuum-chamber.  This  is  important. 
In  many  cases  a  moderately  strong  suction  will  hold  the  plate  so  firmly 
that  a  serious  misfit  may  pass  unnoticed,  and  the  mortifying  failure 
that  results  when  the  denture  is  finished  and  its  stability  tested  in  the 
act  of  mastication  will  probably  be  incorrectly  assigned  to  "warping 
during  soldering." 

Examine  closely  the  back  edge  of  the  plate.  In  some  mouths  the 
centre  is  quite  hard  and  rigid,  while  at  either  side  the  tissues  are  quite 
soft  and  yielding.  Changes  may  have  been  made  to  provide  for  this 
when  preparing  the  model  for  making  the  dies.  If  it  has  been  over- 
looked, or  the  changes  made  prove  not  sufficient  for  comfort  and  stabil- 
ity, any  needed  corrections  may  now  be  made.  Allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  changes  the  pressure  of  usage  will  make :  a  plate  that  fits 
quite  loosely  at  this  point  may  press  uncomfortably  hard  after  a  few 
days  use.  Any  needed  changes  in  this  respect  are  readily  made  at 
this  time  by  bending  the  edge  of  the  plate  with  the  pliers,  to  make  it 
press  harder,  or  to  relieve  undue  pressure.  If  there  is  much  difference 
between  the  fit  of  the  plate  on  the  cast  and  in  the  mouth,  it  is  probably 
due  to  a  faulty  impression,  and  the  only  remedy  for  this  is  to  obtain  a 
better  one. 

When  the  central  hard  ridge  is  well  marked  and  the  plate  presses 
upon  it  unduly,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  reswage  the  plate  with  a 
thickness  of  paper  between  it  and  the  die  at  this  point,  or  an  additional 
piece  of  plate  may  be  soldered  back  of  the  chamber  and  extending  to 
the  edge  of  the  original  plate,  to  allow  for  filing  at  this  point  if  found 
necessary  after  the  denture  is  finished;  or  a  sufficient  relief  may  be 
obtained  by  placing  a  few  thicknesses  of  paper  under  the  plate  on  the 
plaster  cast  and  gently  striking  each  side  alternately  with  the  bench- 
hammer,  at  the  same  time  holding  the  plate  firmly  to  the  cast.  If  the 
undue  pressure  is  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  plate,  it  may  be  relieved 
with  the  pliers,  but  it  is  more  frequently  so  far  inside  of  the  edge  that 
they  are  not  available.  In  a  few  cases  the  mouth  is  intolerant  of  a 
plate,  its  presence  causing  severe  nausea  even  though  it  does  not  en- 
croach upon  the  soft  palate.  Persistent  use  will  often  overcome  this, 
but  not  always.  Usually  the  central  portion  of  the  mouth  is  more 
sensitive  than  is  the  alveolar  ridge,  and  advantage  may  be  taken  ot 
this  to  secure  a  more  comfortable  plate  by  extending  it  far  back  on 
either  side  and  leaving  the  roof  of  the  mouth  free,  or,  m  other  words, 
making  it  horseshoe-shaped.  ^     i,  i 

Occasionally  the  edges  of  the  vacuum-chamber  press  too  hard,  this 
is  easily  relieved,  and  its  correction  had  better  be  left  until  the  denture 
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is  finished;  the  smoothing  of  these  edges  in  the  final  polishing  may  be 
all  that  is  needed. 

Examine  the  edges  of  the  plate  and  see  that  they  are  m  close  contact 
with  the  gums,  and  that  there  is  sufficient  room  dunng  the  various 
movements  of  the  mouth  for  the  frainum  in  front,  and  the  "strmgs"  on 
either  side  just  back  of  the  canine  teeth.  In  partial  cases  see  that  the 
edo-es  fit  snugly  against  the  remaining  teeth.  In  partial  cases,  when 
a  vacuum  is  produced,  see  that  the  plate  fits  closely  to  the  gum  where 
it  extends  through  the  interdental  spaces;  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  a  vacuum-cavity  plate  is  slightly  displaced,  when  drawn  firmly  to 
place;  usually  it  is  brought  forward.  This  is  more  likely  to  happen  with  a 
small  plate  in  which  the  vacuum-chamber  is  well  in  front;  in  partial 
cases  this  movement  is  occasionally  so  marked  that  it  is  necessary  to 
take  an  impression  ^ith  the  plate  in  place  in  order  to  obtain  an  accurate 
guide  for  arranging  the  teeth. 

In  full  lower  plates,  first  see  that  they  fit  solidly,  and  are  without  rock 
or  spring,  that  the  edges  are  in  contact  with  the  gum  at  all  points,  and 
yet  do  not  press  unduly.  The  lingual  edge  immediately  back  of  the 
incisor  teeth,  and  the  lingual  aspect  of  the  distal  ends,  are  points  that 
frequently  require  bending  inward.  These  points  are  often  markedly 
undercut,  and  are  points  where  the  plate  is  apt  to  be  inaccurate  owing 
to  inaccuracy  of  the  cast,  inaccuracy  of  the  die,  or  failure  to  thoroughly 
swage  the  plate  into  the  undercut.  In  cases  where  the  undercut  is  quite 
marked  the  plate  cannot  be  swaged  accurately  by  the  counter-die  alone. 
A  blunt  pointed  chisel  or  chaser  made  of  bone  (a  tooth-brush  handle 
answers  admirably),  and  at  times  a  pair  of  pliers,  will  be  required  to 
make  the  plate  fit  accurately  at  these  points.  Next  make  sure  that  there 
is  ample  room  for  the  fra;num  of  the  tongue  when  the  tongue  is  raised 
as  in  swallowing,  and  that  the  back  part  of  the  plate  does  not  encroach 
upon  the  cheek,  or  interfere  with  the  movements  of  the  tongue.  I^ower 
plates  are  frequently  made  wide  at  the  distal  ends,  under  the  idea  that 
the  increased  width  adds  to  their  stability  and  comfort.  This  is  seldom 
the  case ;  but  few  mouths  will  tolerate  a  lower  plate  wider  at  the  ends 
than  the  face  of  the  alveolar  ridge. 

In  partial  lower  plates  see  that  the  plate  fits  closely  to  the  teeth  upon 
which  it  extends.  Partial  lower  plates  should  be  tried  in  the  mouth 
and  accurately  adjusted  before  the  reinforcing  pieces  are  added,  so  that 
any  changes  found  necessary  can  be  readily  made;  after  the  plate  is 
"doubled,' '  "wired,"  or  "reinforced,"  it  is  very  difficult  on  account  ( if  the 
stiffness  imparted  by  the  additional  thickness  and  by  the  solder,  to 
make  any  material  change  in  its  shape. 

The  clasps  on  all  plates  retained  wholly  or  in  part  by  clasps  should 
be  filed  into  shape  and  bent  around  the  teeth  as  far  as  they  are  intended 
to  go  at  this  stage,  but  should  not  be  fitted  closely  to  the  teeth,  except  so 
far  as  they  are  intended  to  be  soldered.  To  permit  the  ready  removal 
of  the  plate  from  the  mouth  it  is  best  to  leave  the  clasps  rather  loose 
until  the  denture  is  finished,  especially  if  it  is  desired  to  adjust  the  teeth 
in  the  mouth  before  they  are  soldered  to  the  plate. 
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In  adjusting  tlie  clasps  especial  attention  is  needed  to  so  shape  the 
ends  that  they  will  hold  firmly,  and  yet  as  far  as  possible  be  out  of  the 
way  and  out  of  sight,  and  at  the  same  time  be  confined  to  those  portions 
of  the  tooth  least  liable  to  injury.  In  bicuspid  and  canine  teeth  there 
is  usually  a  more  or  less  marked  curve  of  the  labial  or  buccal  face,  and 
frequently  these  teeth  are  markedly  wedge-shaped.  When  this  is  the 
case,  let  the  clasps  be  sufficiently  wide  on  the  approxiraal  surfaces,  that 
after  the  plate  sinks  down  a  little  as  all  plates  do  after  they  have  been 
worn  a  short  time,  they  will  still  embrace  the  widest  part  of  the  tooth, 
and  the  ends  that  extend  on  the  buccal  or  labial  surface  may  be  cut 
away  from  the  upper  edge  (the  edge  nearest  the  occlusal  surface  of 
the  tooth),  so  as  to  spring  over  the  curve  of  that  face  of  the  tooth.  This 
not  only  gives  a  firmer  hold,  but  makes  it  far  less  conspicuous.  In  all 
cases,  no  matter  how  much  the  clasp  may  require  to  be  cut  away  to 
avoid  impinging  upon  the  gum  or  from  any  other  cause,  be  careful  to 
so  shape  it  that  the  strongest  part  shall  be  where  it  is  soldered  to  the 
plate,  and  that  it  tapers  olT  from  this  point  to  either  end,  as  previously 
suggested. 

In  upper  plates  the  clasps  are  designed  mainly  to  hold  the  plate  firm- 
ly to  the  roof  of  the  mouth;  in  lower  plates  their  chief  function  is  to 
hold  the  plate  in  position,  to  counteract  the  tendency  in  these  plates  to 
slide  backward,  and  also  where  hooks  or  catches  are  added,  to  relieve 
the  pressure  upon  the  gums.  They  also  hold  the  plate  down,  but  this 
is  usually  their  least  important  function.  This  distinction  in  function 
between  upper  and  lower  clasps  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  making 
or  adjusting  them. 

There  are  many  minor  points  to  be  considered  when  trying  in  a  plate 
that  are  self-suggestive,  the  points  enumerated  are  the  more  important 
ones,  and  are  mainly  concerned  with  accuracy  of  adaptation  and  the 
patient 's  comfort.  Beyond  this,  especially  in  partial  cases,  much  may 
be  observed  that  will  be  of  assistance  in  completing  the  work.  Inaccu- 
racies of  the  cast  that  impair  its  usefulness  as  a  guide  in  arranging  the 
teeth  should  be  corrected;  the  condition  of  the  gums  upon  which  the 
teeth  are  to  rest  should  be  noted,  and  the  cast  carved  as  may  seem  neces- 
sary, so  that  the  artificial  teeth  or  gums  will  properly  blend  with  the 
natural  ones.  Any  marked  peculiarities  to  be  considered  in  arranging 
the  teeth  should  be  noted  and  marked  upon  the  cast,  so  that  later  they 
may  not  be  overlooked. 

The  shade  may  now  be  selected,  the  kind  and  character  of  teeth  de- 
cided upon,  and  the  bite-impression  taken. 


TAKING  THE  BITE. 


Apart  from  the  fact  that  in  full  soldered  dentures  the  operation  tech- 
nically known  as  "taking  the  bite,"  is  conducted  with  the  plates  that 
are  to  be  used  in  constructing  the  denture,  and  not  on  temporary  trial 
plates,  as  is  the  case  with  molded  or  cast  dentures,  the  procedure  is  pre- 
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ciselv  the  same  for  soldered,  cast,  and  molded  dentures.  In  partial 
cases  it  may  be  done  when  the  impression  is  taken  or  immediately  after 
the  plate  is  fitted  to  the  mouth,  and  while  it  is  still  m  position,  as  may 
be  most  convenient.  In  a  few  exceptional  cases  where  the  bite  is  very 
close  or  where  the  occluding  teeth  interfere,  a  more  satisfactory  bite 
mav  sometimes  be  obtained  if  taken  with  the  plate  in  position;  mainly 
because  there  is  less  risk  of  misplacing  it  upon  the  cast  prior  to  makng 
the  articulating  model.  The  method  of  taking  the  bite,  the  precautions 
to  be  observed  to  secure  accuracy,  and  the  construction  of  the  articu- 
lating model,  are  fully  considered  in  Chapter  X. 


SELECTING  THE  TEETH. 


As  the  general  subject  of  selectuig  teeth  is  elsewhere  in  this  work  con- 
sidered at  length,  it  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  do  more  than  briefly 
consider  those  purely  mechanical  matters  especially  concerned  with 
selecting  teeth  for  soldered  dentures.  Inasmuch  as  the  teeth  of  a  sol- 
dered denture  must  rest  upon  and  fit  closely  to  the  plate,  more  care  is 
needed  in  their  selection,  than  in  selecting  teeth  for  a  molded  or  cast 
denture.  In  the  latter  case,  but  little  is  required  beyond  satisfying  the 
artistic  requirements  of  the  case;  as  the  plate  is  made  to  fit  the  teeth 
after  they  are  finally  arranged  in  position.  In  a  soldered  denture,  on 
the  contrary,  the  teeth  are  accurately  fitted  to  the  plate  by  means  of 
various  forms  of  grindstones,  and  in  addition  to  satisfying  the  equally 
exacting  artistic  requirements,  the  purely  mechanical  problems  this  in- 
volves must  be  considered  when  the  teeth  are  selected.  When  plain 
teeth  are  used  this  involves  but  little  more  than  sufficient  extra  length 
to  allow  the  teeth  to  fit  the  plate  solidly  throughout  the  area  of  con- 
tact between  the  tooth  and  the  plate.  The  selection  of  gum-teeth  is 
more  complicated.  There  must  be  sufficient  body  back  of  the  gum  to 
permit  the  porcelain  to  accurately  fit  the  plate  over  the  whole  area 
of  contact  when  the  tooth  is  in  its  proper  position.  Considerations  of 
cleanliness  as  well  as  of  strength  calls  for  this  accurate  adaptation 
of  the  porcelain  to  the  metallic  plate.  The  usual  form  of  teeth  made 
especially  for  soldered  dentures  requires  a  metallic  backing  reaching 
nearly  to  the  cutting  edge.  In  a  close  bite  this  must  be  considered, 
especially  when  selecting  anterior  teeth  for  an  upper  denture,  and  teeth 
selected  sufficiently  thin  to  permit  this  without  making  the  tooth  un- 
duly prominent. 

The  position  of  the  pins  must  also  be  noted.  Teeth  for  plate-work 
usually  have  two,  arranged  either  transversely  or  perpendicularly,  and 
are  technically  known  respectively  as  cross  and  straight  pins.  Very  large 
or  very  long  teeth  have  three  or  four,  usually  vertical.  The  cross  pin 
teeth  are  designed  for  cases  of  close  bite,  and  now  and  again  serve  a 
useful  purpose.  They  should  be  avoided  wherever  possible,  as  they 
are  inherently  weak  from  the  following  reasons ;  first,  the  position  of 
the  pins  weakens  the  tooth  at  the  point  where  it  is  most  liable  to  break 
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from  stress  of  use  or  strain  during  soldering;  second,  when  arranged 
in  place  both  pins  are  brought  near  the  plate,  making  the  strain  upon 
the  pins  and  the  porcelain  greater  on  account  of  the  increased  leverage 
between  the  pins  and  the  cutting  edges,  and  furthermore,  this  strain,  in 
time  stretches  the  metal  of  which  the  pins  are  made  and  permits  a 
slight  rocking  movement  of  the  tooth  which  causes  the  pins  to  break 
between  the  backing  and  the  tooth.  They  are  least  objectionable  in 
short  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth,  and  in  anterior  teeth  very  broad  in 
proportion  to  their  length.  It  is  a  common  error  to  always  select 
cross  pin  teeth  for  a  close  bite.  In  all  such  cases  the  backings  should 
be  extended  to  near  the  cutting  edges,  so  that  they  will  relieve  the 
teeth  of  part  of  the  strain.  When  this  is  done  there  is  no  advantage 
whatever  in  cross  pins. 

The  straight  pin  teeth  are  more  reliable,  mainly  from  the  fact  that  the 
upper  pin  is  closer  to  the  point  at  which  the  force  is  applied,  and  the 
leverage  upon  it  is,  therefore,  less. 

The  position  of  the  pins  is  also  varied.  Some  teeth  are  made  with 
the  pins  nearer  the  cutting  edges,  than  are  others,  and  in  some,  the  pins 
are  placed  nearer  together.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  this,  and 
teeth  selected  with  the  pins  in  the  best  position  to  resist  the  strain  in- 
cident to  constructing  the  denture  and  the  strain  of  constant  use.  Pins 
near  together  are  much  more  liable  to  cause  fracture  of  the  tooth  during 
soldering,  and  do  not  so  well  resist  the  strain  of  constant  use;  straight 
pins  so  placed  that  they  come  near  to  the  plate  when  the  tooth  is  in 
position,  while  there  is  considerable  space  between  the  upper  pin  and 
the  occlusal  edge,  provided  that  the  backing  can  be  extended  so  as  to 
protect  the  tooth,  are  to  be  avoided;  in  all  such  cases  teeth  with  pins 
better  placed  can  quite  as  readily  be  used.  While  very  thin  teeth  should 
be  avoided  on  account  of  their  weakness,  where  they  are  not  especially 
required,  very  thick  teeth  are  objectionable  on  account  of  their  clumsi- 
ness. Porcelain  teeth  mounted  upon  a  molded  or  cast  base  are,  as  a 
rule,  better  supported  than  are  those  upon  soldered  metallic  plates ;  they 
are  less  strained  during  the  process  of  construction;  their  initial  strength 
and  their  ability  to  resist  strain  is,  therefore,  less  important. 

Close  attention  to  detail,  a  careful  study  of  the  varied  strains  porce- 
lain teeth  are  subjected  to  during  the  process  of  constructing  a  denture 
and  thereafter,  should  be  brought  to  bear  in  selecting  teeth  for  each 
individual  case.  The  artistic  and  the  mechanical  requirements  are 
equally  important,  and  it  is  important  to  know  the  resources  of  good 
workmanship  in  securing  the  best  result  when  either  one  must  be 
sacrificed.  The  large  number  of  porcelain  tooth  makers,  the  individ- 
ual pecuHarities  and  the  variety  of  their  products,  are  decided  helps  in 
obtaining  that  which  is  best  for  each  case.  This  suggests  the  import- 
ance of  keeping  in  touch  with  that  which  they  have  to  offer  in  the  im- 
portant matter  of  selecting  teeth. 
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THE  ARRANGEMENT  AND  FITTING  OF  THE  TEETH. 

The  arrangement  and  fitting  of  teeth  to  soldered  metallic  dentures 
requires  much  more  care  than  does  the  same  operation  in  the  con- 
struction of  cast  or  molded  dentures.  Accurate  fitting  of  the  tooth  to 
the  metal  plate  is  demanded  on  the  score  of  strength  and  of  cleanliness. 
If  the  tooth  does  not  rest  soHdly  upon  the  plate  the  whole  of  the  stress 
due  to  usage  is  borne  by  the  platinum  pins;  at  times  this  results  in  the 
pins  being  broken,  or  they  may  be  stretched  and  so  reduced  in  calibre 
that  they  draw-  out  of  the  porcelain.  When  this  occurs  the  fault  is  usu- 
ally ascribed  to  careless  heading  of  the  pins  by  the  manufacturer;  the 
fact,  however,  that  the  pins  in  these  cases  fit  the  holes  m  the  porce- 
lain loosely,  and  that  if  seen  before  they  have  separated  from  the  teeth 
are  found  so  reduced  in  diameter  that  they  freely  move  while  still  held 
by  the  head  imbedded  in  the  tooth  is  conclusive  that  the  tooth  maker 
is  not  in  fault.  While  it  is  impossible  to  secure  absolute  contact  between 
the  plate  and  the  tooth,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  accurate 
adaptation,  leaving  as  little  space  for  the  accumulation  of  offensivemat- 
ter  between  the  tooth  and  the  plate  as  possible. 

The  artistic  problems  of  tooth  arrangement  are  very  much  the  same 
with  all  kinds  of  dentures;  the  mechanical  procedure,  however,  by 
which  this  is  attained,  and  the  special  mechanical  problems  involved 
are  varied.  It  is  to  the  latter,  the  special  requirements  of  tooth  ar- 
rangement for  soldered  dentures,  that  attention  is  now  directed. 

Entire  Dentures. — To  properly  adapt,  arrange  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  to  correctly  finish  a  full  denture  of  gum-plate  teeth  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  operations  in  prosthetic  dentistry.  Each  tooth  must  be 
separately  adjusted  and  fitted  in  position  so  as  to  secure  the  proper 
position  and  spacing  of  the  tooth-part  and  at  the  same  time  properly 
contour  the  gum  portion  without  breaks  or  offsets;  to  do  this  and  to  pro- 
vide against  accidents  in  soldering,  and  to  accurately  fit  the  teeth  to  the 
plate,  tests  to  the  utmost  the  workman's  skill.  To  describe  how  this  is 
to  be  accomplished,  beyond  indicating  the  proper  use  of  the  mechanical 
means  employed,  is  equally  a  difficult  task.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  plate  work,  teeth  are  fitted  by  grinding  from  their  substance; 
nothing  can  be  added  to  replace  that  which  has  been  needlessly  removed. 
This  will  suggest  the  importance  of  first  fixing,  definitely,  the  position 
of  each  tooth  as  nearly  as  can  be  done,  by  roughly  arranging  a  series 
of  teeth  approximately  in  position;  then  to  proceed  carefully,  making 
such  corrections  as  may  be  needed  in  slant,  length,  fulness,  and  spac- 
ing; finally  finish  the  joints  between  the  teeth  and  make  the  gum  por- 
tion form  an  even  surface.  There  are  three  pointsto  be  first  determined 
when  making  this  preliminary  arrangement;  first,  and  first  in  im- 
portance, the  median  line.  This  should  be  accurately  marked  when 
taking  the  articulation  while  the  plates  are  in  the  mouth,  and  should 
coincide  with  the  median  line  of  the  face.  To  correct  any  error  in  its 
position,  however  slight,  may  involve  changing  the  position  of  every 
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tooth  upon  the  denture,  and  if  this  is  done  after  the  teeth  have  been 
accuratel)'  arranged,  it  will,  in  many  cases,  impair  beyond  remedy  the 
adaptation  of  the  teeth  to  the  plate.  A  tooth  accurately  fitted  in  one 
position  can  seldom  be  as  accurately  fitted  to  another.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  about  the  median  line  being  accurately  marked  upon  the  cast,  hold 
the  case  so  that  a  line  drawn  through  the  centre  antero-posteriorly  is 
exactly  perpendicular:  if  the  central  teeth  are  in  their  proper  positions, 
the  bicuspids  will  be  directly  opposite  to  each  other.  There  are  oc- 
casional exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  it  is  so  generally  reliable  that  it  is 
well  to  regard  with  suspicion  any  centre  mark  that  does  not  conform 
to  it,  and  to  ascertain  beyond  doubt  its  correctness  before  so  far  grind- 
ing the  teeth,  that  their  position  cannot  be  changed  without  injury. 
The  two  other  points  are  the  junctions  of  the  canines  and  bicuspids  of 
each  side.  This  point  marks,  first,  the  change  in  contour  line  of  the 
denture  from  the  anterior  arch  to  its  abutments,  the  posterior  teeth, 
which  are  from  this  point  arranged  in  a  straight  line;  and  second,  a 
change  in  the  slant  of  the  teeth,  from  a  marked  leaning  toward  the 
median  line  of  the  anterior  teeth  to  the  nearly  perpendicular  position 
of  the  bicuspids  and  molars.  It  also  determines  accurately,  the  space 
to  be  occupied  by  the  six  anterior  teeth.  This  joint,  that  between  the 
canine  and  bicuspid  teeth,  is,  in  gum  plate  teeth,  by  far  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  make  of  any  in  the  denture,  the  artistic  blending  of  the  gums 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  teeth  depends  upon  the  workman's  skill, 
whereas  in  gum  block  sections  it  is  provided  for  by  the  tooth  maker. 

The  first  step  in  arranging  a  set  of  plate  teeth  is  to  clean  thoroughly 
the  platinum  pins,  especially  to  remove  from  them  a  sHght  coating  of 
porcelain  acquired  when  the  teeth  are  made,  being  careful  that  this  is  done 
close  up  to  the  body  of  the  tooth,  where  a  little  cone  of  porcelain  is  fre- 
quently found  encircling  the  base  of  the  pin.  See,  also,  that  the  pins  are 
straight,  at  right  angles  to  the  tooth,  and  parallel  to  each  other.  This 
can  be  done  at  this  stage  better  than  later,  as  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  a  tooth  may  be  ground  away  so  close  to  a  pin  that  while  its  hold 
in  the  porcelain  is  not  materially  weakened,  a  slight  strain  upon  it  might 
break  it  out  and  ruin  the  tooth. 

If  the  wax  or  modelling  composition  used  in  taking  the  articulation 
has  been  carefully  carved  to  represent  the  desired  length  and  fulness  of 
the  upper  and  lower  denture,  that  on  the  lower  plate  may  be  used  as 
a  guide  in  the  preliminary  arrangement  of  the  upper  teeth,  the  wax,  or 
composition,  for  the  time  being  taking  the  place  of  the  lower  denture. 
The  upper  teeth  are  usually  arranged  first,  as  they  are  more  important  in 
giving  expression.  Now,  arrange  upon  the  upper  plate  a  layer  of  adhe- 
sive wax,  not  too  massive,  and  yet  sufficient  in  amount  to  hold  the  por- 
celain teeth  securely  when  their  pins  are  pressed  into  it.  It  is  not  desir- 
able that  this  adhesive  wax  should  be  at  all  brittle,  and  yet  it  should 
be  sufficiently  hard  to  hold  its  form  well,  and  to  hold  the  teeth  in  position 
sufficiently  firm  when  trying  in  the  mouth,  when  with  the  wax  spatula, 
it  is  fused  around  their  pins.  This  layer  of  adhesive  wax  should  ex- 
tend nearly  to,  but  not  to  touch  the  wax  on  the  lower  plate,  and  should 
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be  molded  to  the  general  contour  desired  in  the  teeth,  allowance  being  j 
made  for  their  thickness.  ,  i    ^       i    •  • 

On  this  layer  of  wax  arrange  the  eight  anterior  teeth,  hrst  placing  in 
position  the  central  incisors,  grinding  them  sufficiently  only  to  get  them 
approximately  in  position.    These  are  followed  by  the  lateral  incisors, 
the  canines,  and  the  first  bicuspids;  by  arranging  the  teeth  m  pairs 
when  placing  them  roughly  in  position,  and  also  when  adjusting  them  i 
finally,  one  has  a  better  idea  of  the  general  effect.    During  this  part  ] 
of  the  work,  accuracy  in  making  the  articulating  cast  will  be  appreciated. 
If  an  articulator  is  used,  it  is  important  that  the  centre  line  of  the  ar- 
ticulator and  the  centre  fine  of  the  denture  coincide;  and  also  that  the 
occlusal  line  and  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  articulator  are  all  parallel. 
In  order  to  see  that  the  teeth  have  a  proper  slant,  and  that  the  occlusal 
line  gives  to  the  teeth  of  each  side  the  right  length,  the  workman  holds  , 
the  articulating  cast  before  him  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  and  the  eye  is 
instinctively  guided  in  judging  of  these  matters  by  the  upper  and  lower  , 
fines  of  the  articulator.     If  the  denture  has  been  misplaced  in  the  ; 
articulator,  or  the  articulating  model  is  defective  in  these  respects,  it  is  i 
best  to  correct  the  fault  as  far  as  it  can  be  corrected  before  proceeding.  j 
With  these  eight  teeth  roughly  in  position,  and  the  place  the  canine  ^ 
tooth  should  occupy  noted,  the  amount  of  joint-grinding  necessary  to  j 
bring  the  artificial  teeth  to  their  correct  anatomical  position  is  readily  \ 
determined.  This  amount  is  to  be  divided  among  the  five  joints.   In  this  j 
preUminary  arrangement  let  the  teeth  be  a  trifle  too  long  to  allow  for  a  i 
slight  shortening  when  they  are  accurately  fitted  to  the  plate.    Note  care- 
fully the  surface  of  that  portion  of  the  plate  upon  which  the  teeth  and 
artificial  gums  rest.     If  this  is  markedly  uneven,  but  little  grinding  I 
should  be  done  until  the  spacing  is  well  advanced.    If  a  tooth  is  1 
hollowed  out  to  fit  over  a  prominence,  and  is  afterward  moved  forward, 
it  is  quite  likely  that  the  hollowed  out  portion  will  remain  a  vacant 
space.    Note  also  that  nearly  all  single  gum  plate  teeth  have  the  sides  ; 
of  the  gum  portion  slightly  rounded ;  the  object  of  this  is  to  provide  a  | 
means  for  making  the  gums  even  when  the  teeth  are  fitted  to  an  irreg-  \ 
ular  surface,  or  when  the  tooth  portion  is  arranged  slightly  unevenly.  j 
When  it  is  desired  that  a  tooth  should  set  in  more  than  its  neighbor,  ' 
this  can  be  accomplished  without  making  a  noticeable  offset  by  grinding 
more  from  the  side  of  its  gum  when  spacing.    Advantage  is  taken  of  I 
this  in  making  the  joint  between  the  canine  and  bicuspid;  quite  j 
frequently  it  is  necessary  to  grind  no  more  from  the  canine  gum 
than  to  make  the  edge  smooth,  removing  all  that  is  necessary  to  close 
properly  the   joint   from  the  bicuspid  gum  in  order  to  place  the 
bicuspid  in  its  normal  position,  that  is,  shghtly  less  prominent  than  the 
canine.    And  again,  to  bring  the  tooth  portion  of  these  two  teeth  into  i 
proper  relation,  it  is  not  unfrequently  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  \ 
gums  blend,  to  make  the  joint  at  a  slight  angle,  instead  of  in  line  with  ' 
the  axis  of  the  teeth.  I 

When  these  eight  teeth  are  roughly  fitted  into  position,  the  wax  guide 
is  removed  from  the  lower  plate,  and  the  anterior  eight  lower  teeth  are 
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in  like  manner  roughly  fitted  in  place.  If  the  upper  and  lower  teeth  are 
of  proper  width,  and  properly  spaced,  the  points  of  the  upper  canines 
will  rest  between  the  points  of  the  lower  canines  and  first  bicuspids. 
They  should  be  made  to  take  this  position  during  this  rough  fitting 
while  spacing  the  teeth.  Up  to  this  stage  the  teeth  will  usually  retain 
their  position  sufficiently  well  by  simply  pressing  their  pins  into  the  wax; 
some  little  care  is  required,  however,  to  prevent  the  central  incisors 
from  being  pushed  from  the  median  line,  and  to  avoid  displacing  the 
upper  teeth  outward  while  arranging  the  lower  teeth. 

When  the  eight  anterior  teeth  on  the  upper  and  lower  plate  are  of 
exactly  the  right  length;  the  overbite  as  it  is  intended  to  be;  the  curve  of 
the  arch,  the  fulness,  so  far  as  the  tooth  portion  is  concerned;  and  the 
general  expression  quite  satisfactory,  they  may  be,  for  the  time  being, 
considered  finished.  The  gum  portion,  especially  of  the  upper  denture, 
may  be  a  little  too  prominent,  and  the  spaces  a  trifle  too  wide;  it  is 
well  that  they  should  be,  to  permit  a  final  and  more  accurate  adapta- 
tion of  the  gum  portion  to  the  plate,  and  a  consequent  closing  of  the 
spaces.  The  six  anterior  teeth  of  each  denture  are  now  firmly  "waxed" 
in  position  so  that  they  wiW  not  be  disturbed  while  the  posterior  teeth 
are  being  arranged.  This  is  done  by  passing  a  heated  wax  spatula  on 
each  side  of  the  pins  over  each  tooth,  beginning  with  the  centrals. 
This  spatula  should  be  sufficiently  hot  to  melt  thoroughly  the  wax  and 
heat  slightly  the  pins  and  the  surface  of  the  teeth;  the  teeth  being  held 
in  place  while  this  is  being  done  by  curving  the  fore  finger  of  the  left 
hand  around  them.  The  spatula  is  first  passed  between  the  centrals, 
and  held  until  the  wax  is  thoroughly  melted,  when  it  is  withdrawn,  the 
denture  in  the  meantime  being  so  held  that  the  wax  will  not  flow  from 
its  position.  When  this  wax  has  chilled,  the  same  procedure  is  repeated 
between  the  centrals  and  laterals,  and  between  the  laterals  and  canines; 
in  each  case  the  wax  must  be  aUowed  to  chill  before  proceeding,  other- 
wise the  teeth  would  become  displaced. 

The  lower  posterior  teeth  of  each  side  are  now  roughly  fitted,  and 
then  the  upper  bicuspids  and  molars,  with  especial  care  to  make  them 
normally  articulate  by  proper  spacing.  The  usual  form  of  the  gum  por- 
tion of  plate  bicuspids  and  molars  tends  to  make  them  assume  an  .in- 
ward curve  owing  to  the  Ungual  side  being  made  narrower  so  as  to  save 
grinding  in  making  the  joints.  This  must  be  guarded  against.  When 
the  posterior  teeth  of  each  side  are  satisfactorily  arranged,  they  are  to  be 
"waxed"  firmly  in  place  as  were  the  front  teeth,  and  it  is  well  at  this 
stage  to  adjust  them  in  the  mouth.  Little  changes  may  be  needed  that 
can  now  readily  be  made  without  detriment  that  if  attempted  after  the 
final  adjustment  might  result  in  imperfect  joints.  Prior  to  this,  the 
teeth  should  be  securely  waxed;  more  wax  being  added  where  needed 
and  the  whole  made  neat  and  smooth.  A  little  wax  run  in  along  the 
ends  of  the  gums  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  plate  assists  very  much  in 
holding  them  securely.  There  is  always  a  risk  that  the  patient  may,  in- 
advertently, close  a  little  too  firmly;  this  wiU  displace  them  if  the  cement- 
ing with  wax  is  not  thoroughly  done, 
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After  making  any  corrections  suggested  while  trying  the  teeth  in  the 
mouth,  they  should  be  carefully  gone  over  and  the  final  fitting  of  the 
teeth  to  the  plate,  evening  of  the  gums,  and  accurate  adjustment  of  the 
joints  receive  needed  attention. 

The  arrangement  of  the  teeth  is  now  complete. 

Arrangement  and  Fitting  of  Teeth  to  an  Upper  or  Lower 
Denture. — In  arranging  the  teeth  to  an  upper  or  lower  denture,(' 
the  same  general  plan  is  followed  as  in  arranging  a  full  denture. 
If  the  antagonizing  teeth  are  markedly  irregular,  some  little  in- 
genuity may  be  required  when  fitting  gum  teeth  to  make  the  oc- 
clusal edges  of  the  anterior  artificial  and  natural  teeth  fit  sufficiently 
close  to  prevent_lisping,  or  to  prevent  a  hissing^soiHid  wheBLpronouncing  | 
certain  letters,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  a  desired  alignment  of  the 
artificial  teeth  and  gums.  This  mnrp  rp^dilv  accon^plished  when 
plain  teeth  are  used  as  it  is  not  complicated  by  the  artifirial  gnr|]^- 
Nevenneiess,  mucn  care  is  required  in  these  cases  to  make  plain  teeth 
fit  soHdly  upon  the  plate.  The  same  precautions  are  required;  the 
teeth  must  first  be  approximately  adjusted  to  position,  the  grinding 
cautiously  done,  and  the  final  accurate  fitting  deferred  until  the  position 
of  the  teeth  has  been  definitely  determined.  The  anterior  lower  teeth, 
on  account  of  their  narrowness  are  more  readily  fitted;  they  are  less 
concerned  in  expression,  and  the  artistic  requirements  are  less  exacting. 

Gum  and  Plain  Teeth.— Whether  to  use  gum  or  plain  teeth  in  con- 
structing soldered  plate  work  is  decided  by  the  same  general  rules  ap- 
plicable to  all  dentures.  Gum  teeth  are  required  to  restore  a  normal 
fulness,  or  to  hide  the  plate.  In  some  cases  where  gum  teeth  are  re- 
quired, and  where  it  is  desired  to  have  as  little  fulness  as  possible,  the  gum 
teeth  may  be  set  directly  upon  the  natural  gum,  the  plate  being  cut  away 
to  allow  them  to  do  so.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  cut  it  away  further 
back  than  the  canine  teeth.  The  plate  should  be  allowed  to  extend  as 
far  under  the  teeth  as  possible,  the  edge  of  the  plate  being  beveled  quite 
thin  so  that  after  the  teeth  are  soldered  it  can  be  burnished  up  to  them 
and  a  close  joint  made.  It  is  a  common  fault  to  cut  the  plate  away  too 
much,  not  only  depriving  the  teeth  of  the  support  it  should  give,  but 
impairing  the  adhesion  and  bringing  the  edge  so  directly  under  the 
solder  that  it  is  too  rigid  to  burnish  up  to  the  teeth.  To  avoid  this,  if 
the  teeth  have  been  recently  extracted  and  the  alveolar  border  is  quite 
uneven,  it  is  allowable  to  trim  down  the  more  prominent  portions; 
even  in  cases  where  resorption  is  well  advanced,  the  portion  of  the  cast 
against  which  the  artificial  teeth  fit  may  be  somewhat  freely  carved  or 
rubbed  down  with  fine  sand-paper.  It  is  desirable  that  in  the  mouth  the 
artificial  gum  should  fit  closely  the  natural  gum;  inasmuch  as  the  wax 
does  not  usually  hold  the  teeth  quite  close  to  the  cast,  and  since  there  is 
tendency  for  the  teeth  to  move  out  slightly  during  soldering,  teeth  fitted 
to  a  cast  thus  carved  will  fit  in  the  mouth  more  satisfactorily  than  if  it 
were  not  done.  The  teeth  are  now  fited  to  the  cast  without  the  plate 
efficiently  to  determine  accurately  the  position  they  should  occupy, 
ihis  done,  cut  away  the  plate  nearly,  but  not  quite  as  much  as  will  be 
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required,  and  after  beveling  the  edge,  make  the  edge  fit  very  close  to  the 
cast,  even  sinking  it  slightly  into  the  plaster,  and  proceed  to  fit  the  teeth 
in  position  with  the  plate  in  place.  As  the  work  proceeds  more  may  be 
removed  from  the  plate  as  it  is  seen  to  be  necessary.  By  thus  proceed- 
ing, and  by  carefully  fitting  the  teeth  to  the  plate,  using  for  this  purpose 
very  small  grindstones,  the  teeth  will  be  well  supported  by  the  plate, 
and  the  joint  between  the  plate  and  the  artificial  gum,  after  the  edge  of 
the  plate  has  been  burnished  close  to  the  porcelain  will  be  cleanly, 
smooth,  and  non-irritating  to  the  tissues  against  which  it  will  rest  when 
the  finished  denture  is  in  use. 

Cases  are  met  with  where  an  artificial  gum  is  required  on  account  of 
resorption  of  the  alveolar  border,  and  where  the  upper  lip  is  so  short 
that  the  edge  of  the  plate  is  liable  to  show  above  the  gums  of  the  teeth. 
In  these  cases  the  plate  is  cut  away  so  that  the  gums  of  the  artificial 
teeth  will  just  cover  it,  and  the  teeth  are  so  fitted  that  the  edges  of  their 
gums  rest  upon  the  natural  gums.    In  such  cases  the  edge  of  the 
plate  is  not  beveled,  but  made  square.     The  plate  is. cut  away  only 
suflficiently  to  allow  the  artificial  gum  to  extend  from  one-sixteenth 
to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  beyond,  a  groove  is  then  cut  in  the  cast  just 
bevond  the  plate-line  a  full  thirty-second  of  an  inch  deep,  as  far  as  the 
artificial  gum  is  to  rest  upon  the  natural  gum.     This  facilitates  an 
accurate  fitting  of  the  artificial  gum  to  the  edge  of  the  plate,  and  en- 
sures a  close  fit  of  the  artificial  gum  to  the  natural  gum.     If  too  much 
is  removed  from  the  cast,  and  in  consequence  when  the  denture  is 
finished  the  artificial  gum  presses  too  hard  upon  the  natural  gum,  this 
is  readily  corrected  by  the  careful  use  of  a  small  grind-stone,  whereas 
if  it  does  not  fit  closely  enough  the  fault  is  without  remedy. 

Plain  Teeth.  —Plain  teeth  are  more  readily  arranged  than  gum  teeth. 
Where  conditions  favor  them,  they  make  a  stronger  and  more  cleanly 
denture.  It  is  exceptional,  however,  when  they  can  be  used  on  a  den- 
ture where  the  plate  extends  over  the  alveolar  border.  Cases  are  now  and 
again,  met  with,  however,  where  the  lips  are  long  and  the  tips  of  the  teeth 
are  alone  seen,  and  where  the  teeth  themselves  will  impart  suflScient  ful- 
ness; in  these  plain  teeth  may  be  used  with  decided  advantage.  The 
differences  in  the  technique  of  their  arrangement  from  that  of  gum  teeth 
in  full,  and  in  full  upper  and  lower  dentures  is  self-suggestive.  It  is 
quite  as  important,  and  the  same  care  is  required,  although  less  labor 
is  involved,  to  make  them  fit  accurately  to  the  plate  on  acount  of  cleanli- 
ness and  strength.  ,  •  j 

Plain  teeth  are  especially  called  for  when  a  denture  is  made  soon  after 
natural  teeth  have  been  extracted,  or  where  the  alveolar  border  is  broad 
and  the  teeth  are  set  upon  or  into  the  natural  gum.  In  some  cases  the 
four,  six,  or  eight,  anterior  teeth  are  so  set,  the  teeth  further  back  being 
set  upon  the  plate;  in  some  cases,  indeed,  on  account  of  resorption  of 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  alveolar  border,  plain  teeth  may  be  used  m 
front  and  gum  teeth  at  the  back.  The  decision  to  use  plain  teeth  set 
upon  the  natural  gum  for  the  front  portion  of  the  denture  is  usually 
reached  when  marking  out  the  plate  line,  and  the  plate  made  accord- 
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ingly.  It  should,  liowever,  be  made  to  extend  over  the  alveolar  border 
altttlemore  than  seems  necessary,  as,  until  the  teeth  are  partly  arranged 
it  is  impossible  to  know  exactly  where  it  should  end.  It  is  very  desir- 
able that  the  plate  should  extend  under  the  teeth  as  far  as  it  may,  and 
yet  be  well  covered.  In  order  to  ascertain  how  to  trim  the  plate,  first 
arrange  the  teeth  to  the  cast  without  the  plate;  while  so  doing  carve  the 
cast  so  that  the  teeth  will  press  hard  into  the  gum.  How  freely  this 
should  be  done  depends  very  much  upon  the  condition  of  the  gums 
themselves.  If  the  teeth  have  been  recently  extracted,  or  if  the  gums 
are  quite  soft  and  yielding,  the  cast  may  be  carved  quite  freely;  if  on 
the  contrary  they  are  hard,  it  must  be  done  more  cautiously.  This 
however,  may  be  remembered;  the  gums  usually  yield  under  pressure, 
even  when  the  pressure  is  very  slight,  there  is  usually  a  shrinkage  of  the 
gum  tissue  shortly  after  a  denture  is  inserted.  When  first  inserted  a 
tooth  may  fit  upon  the  gum  quite  neatly;  a  few  weeks  later,  on  account 
of  this  shrinkage,  it  may  not  touch  the  gum  at  all.  If  the  pressure  is 
too  great  the  fault  is  quickly  remedied  by  a  touch  of  the  grind-stone. 
The  beauty  of  plain  teeth  adjusted  to  the  natural  gum  consists  in  so  ar- 
ranging them  that  they  appear  to  be  growing  out  of  the  gum.  Having 
determined  to  what  extent  the  teeth  should  press  into  the  natural  gum 
and  the  position  of  the  two  central  incisors,  form  a  groove  of  the  de- 
sired depth,  its  lingual  side  sloping  and  its  labial  side  quite  perpendicular, 
into  which  the  teeth  are  to  be  fitted.  This  groove  is  to  be  extended  as 
the  laterals,  canines,  etc.,  are  fitted  into  place.  A  groove  is  preferable 
to  bodily  cutting  out  a  seat  for  the  teeth,  as  it  readily  permits  a  sidewise 
change  of  position,  and  shows  at  all  times  how  far  the  teeth  extend  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  cast.  When  as  many  of  the  teeth  as  are  to  set 
upon  the  gum  are  in  place  and  cemented  upon  the  cast,  with  a  fine  needle- 
point make  a  traced  line  upon  the  cast  around  their  necks,  thus  mark- 
ing the  exact  position  of  each  tooth.  Remove  the  teeth,  and  cut  the 
plate  so  that  the  edge  shall  be  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  within  the 
line,  not  following  the  festoons,  however,  but  making  the  edge  straight 
and  well  beveled.  The  triangular  portion  of  plate  between  the  teeth 
can  be  readily  and  neatly  cut  away  with  a  fine  file  when  finishing 
the  case.  Then  replace  the  teeth,  grinding  them  to  fit  over  the  plate. 
Usually  the  last  tooth  of  the  series  resting  upon  the  natural  gum  will  be 
the  first  or  second  bicuspid,  depending  partly  upon  the  condition  of  the  al- 
veolar border  as  regards  resorption,  and  partly  upon  how  far  the  plate  is 
visible  at  the  angles  of  the  mLuth.  As  a  rule  this  last  tooth  rests  partly 
upon  the  gum  and  partly  upon  the  plate;  it  should  be  so  set  as  to 
hide  as  much  as  possible  of  the  plate  beyond  it.  In  grinding  plain  teeth 
a  much  smaller  stone  is  required  than  for  grinding  gum  teeth. 

Plain  teeth  are  more  liable  to  be  displaced  when  trying  them  in  the 
mouth  than  are  gum  teeth;  on  that  account  they  should  be  more  care- 
fully cemented  to  the  plate. 

The  technique  of  fitting  teeth  of  partial  soldered  dentures  difl'ers  but 
slightly  from  that  of  fitting  teeth  of  any  form  of  partial  dentures  beyond 
the  fact  that  in  one  case  the  plate  is  fitted  to  the  teeth  after  the  teeth  have 
40 
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been  fitted  into  place,  and  in  the  other  they  are  themselves  fitted  to  the 
plate.  Further  than  this  the  mechanical  and  artistic  requirements  are 
very  much  the  same,  and  are  elsewhere  in  this  work  given  in  detail. 

General  Suggestions. — Corundum,  or  carborundum  wheels  of  coarse 
grit,  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick  by  one  and  one-fourth  inch  in  diam- 
eter, having  a  round  edge,  are  used  for  the  rough  grinding.    For  the  final 

grinding  smaller  wheels  of  a  finer  grit  are  re- 
FiG.  541  Fig.  542      quircd.    For  joining,  some  prefer  a  rather  large 

ij|~>|f^     wheel,  and  use  the  side  instead  of  the  edge;  oth- 
ll'  Iji'    /     ers  a  wheel  about  one  and  one-half  inch  in  di- 
ll *  B  ^  J    ameter,  and  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick, 
pli|^|k|jn    of  fine  grit,  and  with  a  square  edge,  kept  especi- 
^  ^^"^^^t    ally  for  this  purpose,  and  use  it  by  holding  the 

Lingual  aspect    Lingual  aspeci^  ./  i      i        '  i   •     i  n 

of  a  faulty  of  a  properly  tooth  betvvecn  the  thumbs  and  index  fangers 
gum-joint,  in  made  gum-  of  both  hauds,  pass  the  joiut  rapidly  across 
contact  on  the  joint  between    the'edge  of  the  whccl  backward  and  forward. 

labial  side    two     u p  p  e  r  _  o 

only.  central  teeth.    It  is  best  to  be  provided  with  wheels  suitably 

in  contact  f^p  gj(^g  qj,  edge  usc,  and  not  to  confine  one's 
self  to  either  method,  but  to  practice  both.  It 
is  very  important  to  make  the  joints  in  such  a  manner  that  the  joint 
surfaces  are  in  contact  throughout,  as  shown  in  Fig.  542.  Great  care 
must  be  exercised  that  there  be  no  V-shaped  space  at  the  back  of  the 
joint  (Fig.  541)  :not  only  is  such  a  faulty  joint  uncleanly,  but  with  close 
contact  of  the  pink  borders  anteriorly,  the  gum  will  almost  inevitably 
flake  when  the  teeth  expand  by  heat  during  the  process  of  soldering. 

The  bases  of  all  the  teeth  should  rest  solidly  upon  the  plate  (Fig.  543, 
A),  thus  bringing  the  strain  upon  the  bodies  of  the  teeth,  and  not  upon 
the  pins  (Fig.  543,  B),  as  occurs  when  the  teeth  are  imperfectly  fitted. 

When  fitting  teeth  to  the  natural  gum  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
this  portion  of  the  cast,  especially  the  labial  surface  of  the  gum  and 
that  portion  immediately  adjoining  the  remaining  natural  teeth,  is  apt 
to  be  reproduced  a  trifle  larger  on  the  cast  than  it  is  in  the  mouth,  even 
though  the  cast  is  from  an  otherwise  faultless  impression.  This  may 
be  due  to  "creeping",  when  wax,  or  the  so-called  "impression  com- 
pounds" are  used,  that  is,  a  slight  change  of  form  after  the  impression 
has  been  pressed  into  place  and  before  the  material  has  been  chilled 
sufficiently  to  make  its  form  permanent.  When  plaster  is  used,  it  may 
be  due  to  the  sluggish  manner  in  which  the  plaster  flows  through  the 
interspaces,  or  to  neglect  in  pressing  the  plaster  to  the  gum,  or  the 
plaster  may  be  drawn  away  from  the  gums  by  the  lips  before  it  has  set, 
or  in  removing  the  impression  this  portion  may  break  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  accurate  replacement.  The  defect  frequently  occurs,  and 
while  it  is  generally  slight,  it  is  suflBcient  to  make  a  decided  misfit  be- 
tween the  natural  and  artificial  gum.  This  may  be  corrected  by  carv- 
ing this  portion  of  the  cast  before  fitting  the  teeth. 

Accurate  adjustment  of  the  teeth  to  the  plate  may  in  many  cases  be 
facilitated,  especially  in  partial  cases  and  with  teeth  that  stand  alone 
by  flattening  the  surface  of  the  plate  upon  which  the  teeth  rest  with  a 
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Fig,  543 


flat  file;  the  amount  removed  may  be  trifling,  and  yet  it  may  make  a 
surface  much  easier  to  fit. 

Picrments  of  various  kinds  have  been  suggested  to  indicate  the  point 
of  contact  between  a  tooth,  and  the  plate  or  cast,  which  must  be  ground 
away  in  adjusting  a  tooth  in  position.  Thin  carbon  paper  cut  so  as  to 
lay  evenly  against  the  plate,  has  been  recom- 
mended; the  tooth  pressed  against  this  will  be 
marked  at  the  point  of  contact.  Rouge,  made 
into  a  paste  with  oil;  a  black  or  blue  crayon, 
or  a  blue  pencil,  may  be  used  to  color  the  sur- 
face against  which  the  tooth  is  to  fit.  They  may 
be  helpful  to  some;  a  skilled  workman,  how- 
ever, seldom  makes  use  of  them.  A  cultivated 
sense  of  touch  enables  one  to  know  with 
remarkable  accuracy  the  exact  point  to  which 
the  grind-stone  should  be  applied.  A  slight 
rubbing  motion  makes  a  white  spot  upon  the 
tooth  where  it  touches  the  plaster,  and  a  dis- 
tinctly discernible  mark  where  it  impinges  upon 
either  gold  or  silver,  provided  the  metal  is  not 
coated  with  wax.  These  marks  will  continue 
to  be  made.  Pigments  must  be  constantly  re- 
newed or  they  are  deceptive,  and  most  of  them 
are  unpleasant  to  use,  they  smear  and  soil  the  work  and  the  workman's 
hands. 


A.  A  gum  tooth,  accurately 
fitted  to,  and  resting  upon  the 
plate 

B.  A  gum  tooth  imperfectly 
fitted  to  the  plate. 


TRYING  THE  TEETH  IN  THE  MOUTH. 

In  full  upper  or  lower  or  entire  dentures  the  points  to  be  carefully 
considered  when  trying  the  teeth  in  the  mouth  are — first,  the  accuracy 
of  the  articulating  cast;  if  that  is  correct  the  teeth  should  articulate  in 
the  mouth  very  nearly  as  they  do  upon  it;  second,  whether  the  joint 
between  the  central  incisors  is  in  an  imaginary  line  bisecting  the  face; 
third,  whether  they  are  of  a  proper  length,  and  in  the  case  of  an  entire, 
denture,  whether  the  relative  length  of  the  upper  and  lower  teeth  is  as 
it  should  be;  fourth,  whether  they  have  the  proper  slant  and  relative 
length,  one  with  the  other;  the  upper  teeth  should  slant  toward  the 
mesial  line,  and  in  a  young  person  the  centrals  should  be  a  trifle  longer 
than  the  laterals,  for  persons  advanced  in  age,  the  length  of  all  the  in- 
cisors should  be  the  same;  the  lower  incisor  teeth  should  be  of  the  same 
length,  and  slant  but  little  if  at  all;  fifth,  the  fulness,  that  is,  whether 
the  normal  lip  outline  is  restored;  and  sixth,  the  expression  and  the 
changes  in  expression  and  in  articulation  due  to  the  movements  of  the 
mouth  and  adjacent  parts,  and  their  general  harmony. 

Inasmuch  as  nearly  all  changes  in  soldered  plate  work  must  be  made 
with  the  grind  stone,  and  that  any  portion  of  a  tooth  once  removed 
cannot  be  restored,  it  is  a  wise  precaution  when  constructing  full,  or 
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nearly  full  dentures,  to  make  a  preliminary  trial  of  the  teeth  in  the 
mouth  when  they  are  partly  arranged.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that 
the  casts  are  correct,  and  to  have  a  general  idea  of  how  the  teeth 
should  be  when  accurately  adjusting  them  to  position.  Trifling  changes 
in  the  articulation  noted  as  needed  when  trying  the  teeth  in  the  mouth, 
changes  that  it  is  seen  can  be  readily  made  with  the  grindstone,  may 
be  left  until  the  denture  is  finished;  some  changes  that  may  seem  nec- 
essary at  this  time  may  not  be  needed  when  the  patient  can  close  the 
mouth  firmly  without  danger  of  displacing  the  teeth  from  the  plate. 

If  the  articulating  cast  is  correct,  required  changes  in  length,  slant, 
or  fulness  may  be  indicated  by  moving  the  teeth  concerned  into  new 
positions  until  the  desired  effect  is  produced,  making  no  attempt,  how- 
ever, to  refit  them  until  a  satisfactory  rearrangement  has  been  effected. 
If  these  changes  are  at  all  extensive,  it  is  best  to  try  the  denture  again 
in  the  mouth  after  they  have  been  made. 

If  the  articulating  cast  should  prove  defective,  or  the  teeth  be  found 
too  long  or  too  short,  it  is  better  to  place  a  little  soft  wax  between  the 
teeth  on  each  side  of  an  entire  denture  or  all  around  an  upper  or  lower 
denture,  and  proceed  to  take  a  new  articulation,  allowing  the  teeth  to 
remain  upon  the  plate  if  they  do  not  interfere,  as  their  presence  aids  m 
the  correction  of  the  defects  of  the  old  articulation.  Make  also  a  new 
articulating  cast:  this  course  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  to  attempt 
to  alter  the  old  one,  and  saves  time  in  the  end. 

Trying  partial  cases  in  the  mouth  is  frequently  a  difficult  task,  es- 
pecially if  the  teeth  are  scattered.  If  a, hard  cement  is  used,  it  is  nec- 
essarily brittle,  and  the  teeth  are  broken  from  the  plate  with  the  slight- 
est strain-  if  the  cement  is  soft,  they  will  move,  and  unless  carefully 
watched  and  their  position  in  the  mouth  compared  with  their  position 
upon  the  model,  the  trying  in  will  amount  to  but  httle.  Quite  fre- 
quently the  teeth  fit  so  tightly  between  the  remaining  natural  teeth,  or^re 
placed  at  such  an  angle,  that  the  plate  cannot  be  removed  ^o^  he 
mouth  without  displacing  them.  In  these  cases  endeavor  to  jud^e  what 
changes  are  necessary  and  adjust  the  teeth  to  the  model  after  the  plate 
is  removed  from  the  mouth.  It  is  not  always  desirable  to  arrange  the 
teeth  so  that  they  can  be  readily  placed  in  the  mouth  while  fastened  on 
the  plate  with  cement;  it  may  be  a  decided  advantage  to  make  them  fit 
too  tightly  for  this.  Or,  again,  the  natural  teeth  may  so  lean  that,  although 
it  is  quite  difficult  to  pass  over  them  the  plate  with  the  teeth  attached 
with  cement,  the  finished  case,  with  the  teeth  and  plate  firmly  united 
with  solder,  will  readily  spring  into  place,  and  be  held  secui^  y 

and  comfortably  than  if  made  to  go  into  place  easily.     A  well  htt  g 
partial  denture  may  have  to  be  maneuvered  into  place  one  side  bemg 
inserted  first,  or  be  twisted  and  turned  to  accomodate  leaning  oi  mis 
;Taced1eeth  oritmay  -quire  a  little  force  to  press  it  jnto  position 
This  can  seldom  be  done  with  the  teeth  secured  to  the  pkte  with  ad 

hesive  wax.    In  these  cases  the  mam  P^^^P^^^^V'  l  ^that  the  ee 
is  to  discover  and  correct  inaccuracies  of  the  cast,  to  see  hat  tl  e  tee  h 
in  size,  shade,  and  character,  harmoni.e  with  the  natural  teeth,  and 
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that  the  artificial  teeth  are  in  a  position  where  they  can  be  made  to 
fill  properly  the  spaces  when  they  are  firmly  soldered  to  the  plate. 
Cases  now  and  again  occur  where,  when  the  teeth  are  in  their  proper 
position,  it  is  impossible  to  remove  them  and  the  plate  from  the  cast, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  break  off  one  or  more  of  the  plaster  teeth 
in  order  to  remove  the  case  from  the  cast  without  displacing  them. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  a  case  which  cannot  be  removed  from  the 
cast  without  mutilating  it  cannot  be  inserted  in  the  mouth;  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  plaster  teeth  of  the  cast  are  very  much  more  rigid 
than  are  the  natural  teeth  in  the  mouth,  and  that  they  are  not  al- 
ways accurate  in  shape.  Such  a  case  may  require  more  or  less  "fitting," 
when  it  is  finally  inserted  after  finishing,  but  will,  as  a  rule,  prove  more 
satisfactory  fitted  to  the  mouth  than  if  it  had  been  fitted  to  the  cast. 

"Wlien  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth,  before  investing, 
see  that  they  hold  in  place  sufficiently  firm  that  they  will  not  be  displaced 
when  pressed  into  the  investment.  Teeth  standing  alone  may  require 
for  additional  security,  a  drop  of  wax  underneath,  at  the  point  where  the 
plate  and  porcelain  meet;  a  little  soft  wax  flowed  inside  long  and  weak 
gums  may  ward  off  an  accident  when  the  case  is  removed  from  the  in- 
vestment after  soldering. 

^S^^  ^  RIMMING.  U^^^UU^  , 

The  addition  of  a  rim  to  dentures  of  single  gum  or  block  teeth — that 
is,  a  band  of  gold  or  jjlYgr  upon  the  border  or  edge  of  either  an 
upper  or  lower  plate  td*^^^  the  gum  extremities  of  the  teeth — adds 
very  much  to  the  strength  and  to  the  artistic  appearace  of  the  denture. 
It  can  be  added  only  when  the  plate  extends  beyond  the  gums  of  the 
teeth,  and  when  the  lip  is  sufficiently  long  to  prevent  its  being  seen  when 
the  mouth  is  widely  opened  and  the  Hps  retracted,  as  in  laughing,  etc. 
Rims  are  not  confined  to  full  dentures;  they  may  be  applied  to  either 
upper  or  lower  partial  cases  where  there  are  a  number  of  single  gum  or 
block  teeth  together.  If  the  work  is  well  done,  rimming  makes  a  neat 
finish  to  the  denture  ;  the  thick,  smooth,  rounded  edge  is  more  comfort- 
able to  the  patient,  and  the  rim,  covering  the  joints  between  the  plate 
and  the  teeth  with  its  free  edge  burnished  closely  to  the  gum  extremities 
of  the  teeth  prevents  the  lodgement  of  food,  etc.,  and  thus  adds  very 
much  to  its  cleanliness.  Rimming  also  materially  strengthens  the  den- 
ture, not  only  by  the  amount  of  gold  or  silver  added  to  a  weak  part  of 
the  plate,  but  also  by  forming  a  groove  or  socket  in  which  the  ends  of 
the  teeth  rest,  protecting  them  from  injury  and  assisting  the  platinum 
pms  in  resistmg  the  strain  of  mastication,  especially  those  of  the  molars 
and  bicuspids.  Rimming  a  plate  before  the  teeth  are  fitted  to  it  is  a 
very  simple  matter.  It  is  done  immediately  after  the  plate  has  been 
adjusted  to  the  mouth,  the  articulation  secured,  and  the  articulating 
cast  made  The  wax  used  in  taking  the  articulation,  giving  also  the 
intended  fulness  of  the  gum,  indicates  the  width  of  the  rim     In  locat- 
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ing  the  position  of  the  rim  two  things  are  to  be  considered:  first,  the 
probabiUty  of  the  border  of  the  plate  extending  too  far  over  the  alve- 
olar ridge;  and  second,  the  probability  of  the  rim  being  seen  when  the 
mouth  is  widely  opened.  Provision  must  be  made  for  reducing  the  si^-e 
of  the  plate  without  injury  to  the  rim  should  its  border  press  too  firmly 
upon  the  soft  tissues.    To  this  end  the  rim  is  located  a  little  inside  the 
outer  border  of  the  plate,  but  not  so  far  as  to  be  exposed  in  laughing, 
etc. ;  and  in  soldering  it  to  the  plate  the  solder  is  allowed  to  run  into  and 
fill  the  apex  of  the  angle  between  the  rim  and  the  plate.  In  construct- 
ing such  a  rim  take  a  strip  of  plate  sufficiently  long,  about  No.  26  Amer- 
ican Standard  wire  gauge  (.01594  of  an  inch  thick,)— the  width  of 
the  intended  rim.    After  cleaning  the  plate,  adjust  the  strip  at  about 
the  middle  of  its  length  so  that  one  edge  touches  the  plate  at  its  median 
line  and   other  stands   out  from  it  at  an  acute  angle,  formmg  a 
groove  or  socket  into  which  the  teeth  are  to  be  fitted.    This  may  be 


Fig.  544 


Method  of  tightening  wire  in  operation  of  "tying  down." 

held  in  place  for  soldering,  with  binding  wire,  with  a  wire  damp,  or  it 
mav  be  held  with  adhesive  wax  and  invested  for  soldering.  Begin 
Sering  by  "tacking  it"-that  is,  flowing  a  httle  solder  so  as  to  unite 
he  rTmind  the  plate  a  portion  of  the  distance  they  have  been  fi  d^ 
the  object  is  to  u^ite  them  firmly  at  one  point,  so  as  to  facihtate  fitting 
the  rema  ning  portion  of  the  rim.  If  the  portion  of  rim  soldered  does 
not  form  a  de'si'rable  angle  with  the  plate,  it  may  be  ben  ^^^^  V^^^^^ 
in  or  out  until  it  does.  Now  proceed  to  fit  the  strip  to  the  plate  as  tar 
as  Tt  can  be  conveniently  done,  securing  it  in  position  with  binding 
^r  and  solder.  Repeat'this  until  the  rim  is  fitted  and  soldered  near^^ 
as  far  as  it  is  intended  to  go.  As  the  exact  position  o  the  la  t  mola 
cannot  be  determined  at  this  stage,  an  ample  ^-^S  ^^Al^^^^^^^ 
unsoldered,  Z  sXredKr  tee^li  t 

Llnget  in  pW  ^  tL  1  fs  now  ^nished  by  bein^^^^^^ 

wTth  f  file  to  a  proper  width,  and  the  free  edge  slightly  beveled.  This 
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method  of  forming  a  rim  may  be  used  on  either  an  upper  or  lower 
plate. 

Of  the  many  methods  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  suggested 
for  rimming  dentures  of  single  gum  teeth,  after  the  teeth  have  been 
fitted,  the  following  are  selected  as  being  simple  and  practicable. 

For  many  years  the  writer  invariably  rimmed  these  cases  after  the 
teeth  were  soldered  to  the  plate:  in  doing  so  there  is  a  slight  risk  of 
shattering  the  gums  during  soldering,  and  of  warping  the  plate,  but 
with  care  in  investing,  in  applying  the  borax,  and  in  soldering,  acci- 
dents seldom  occur.  It  is  done  quickly,  and  with  much  less  labor  than 
by  any  other  method;  a  rim  so  made  is  neat,  strong,  and  effective. 
When  this  method  is  followed,  after  the  case  is  soldered  and  cleaned 
by  acid,  and  before  commencing  to  finish  the  backings,  carefully  wash 
the  denture  to  remove  all  trace  of  acid,  and  then  grind  the  gum  ends  of 
the  teeth  until  they  conform  to  an  even  Hne  from  heel  to  heel  of  the 
plate,  removing  the  rounded  edge,  and  forming  an  even  bevel  of  a 
somewhat  obtuse  angle  to  receive  the  rim.  It  is  important  that  the 
finished  rim  should  fit  with  absolute  closeness  to  the  teeth  at  its  free 
edge;  and,  as  it  is  more  difficult  to  burnish  it  to  a  rounded  surface  than 
to  a  flat  one,  this  should  be  borne  in  inind  in  preparing  a  denture  for 
rimming. 

It  is  important  also  to  have  sufficient  room  between  the  ends  of  the 
teeth  and  the  edge  of  the  plate,  not  only  to  solder  the  rim,  but  also  to 
give  the  rim  sufficient  width  to  avoid  making  the  edge  too  abrupt. 

If  the  rim  is  narrow  and  of  the  same  width  from  end  to  end,  half- 
round  wire,  letting  the  flat  side  rest  against  the  teeth,  is  usually  to  be 
preferred;  if  wide,  or  wide  at  some  points  and  narrow  at  others,  it  is. 
best  to  cut  a  paper  pattern  and  make  the  rim  of  plate  about  No.  24 
gauge  ( .  0201  of  an  inch  thick).  Usually  the  rim  of  a  lower  denture  is 
made  in  one  piece,  that  for  an  upper  denture  is  sometimes  more  conven- 
iently made  in  two  pieces,  each  extending  from  the  mesial  Hne  to  the 
tuberosities  of  either  side,  overlapping  at  the  mesial  Hne  to  make  a 
neat  joint. 

When  preparing  to  solder  a  case  which  is  intended  to  be  rimmed  in 
this  manner,  a  piece  of  plate  should  be  fitted  around  the  back  part  of 
each  end  molar,  extending  from  the  backing  as  far  around  the  molar 
gum  as  it  can  be  soldered,  and  soldered  in  place  at  the  same  time  as  the 
teeth  are  soldered  to  the  plate.  This  is  intended  to  form  part  of  the 
rim,  a,nd  is  fitted  and  soldered  at  this  time  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  that  part  when  the  case  is  invested  for  soldering  the  other 
portions  of  the  rim. 

The  method  of  fitting  the  rim  is  the  same  for  either  plate  or  half-rouud 
wire.  Begin  at  the  median  line,  and  carefully  bend  the  plate  or  half- 
round  wire  with  either  the  fingers  or  pliers  until  it  fits  accurately  in 
place,  beveling  each  end  so  as  to  make  a  neat  joint  with  the  piece  ex- 
tending from  the  backings  around  the  last  molar  atone  end,  or  if  made 
in  two  parts,  with  the  other  half  of  the  rim  at  the  median  Hne  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  it  can  be  fitted  so  accurately  when  invested  in 
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place   as  not  to  spring  somewhat,  but  it  should  so  nearly  fit  that  the 
iron  binding  wire  used  to  hold  it  in  position  during  soldering  simply 
holds  it  in  place,  and  is  not  depended  upon  to  draw  it  close  to  the 
teeth.     If  the  fitting  is  imperfectly  done  and  the  rim  is  drawn  close  to 
the  teeth  by  the  wire,  it  may  seem  to  fit  accurately  when  invested; 
but  when  the  case  is  heated  for  soldering,  the  binding  wire,  becoming 
hot  before  the  rim,  will  expand  and  allow  the  rim  to  spring  from  the 
teeth,  so  that  after  it  is  soldered  it  will  be  a  diflScult,  if  not  an  impossible 
task  to  bend  or  burnish  it  to  fit  as  closely  to  the  teeth  as  it  should. 
After  the  rim  is  fitted  as  accurately  as  possible,  it  may  be  held  in  place 
for  investing  with  adhesive  wax,  or  preferably  with  iron  binding  wire. 
For  this  purpose  annealed  iron  wire  No.  30  or  32  may  be  used;  strength 
is  of  small  importance;  there  should  be  but  little  strain  upon  it.  Before 
placing  the  rim  in  position,  paint  the  porcelain  against  which  it  is  to 
rest  with  a  thin  coating  of  whiting  and  water  or  plaster  and  water,  let- 
ting it  run  in  between  the  gums  of  the  teeth  and  the  plate,  but  carefully 
keeping  it  from  any  part  upon  which  the  solder  is  intended  to  flow.  This 
is  mainly  to  prevent  the  borax  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  porce- 
lain. 

Adjust  the  rim  in  place,  and  pass  a  wire  around  the  case  in  such  a 
position  as  to  impinge  upon  the  rim  on  both  sides— say  between 
the  bicuspids  or  the  bicuspid  and  molar — passing  it  between  the  teeth 
or  over  the  occlusal  surface  as  may  be  most  convenient;  twisting  the 
ends  together  so  as  barely  to  draw  it  tight  enough  to  hold  the  rim 
in  place;  then,  taking  hold  of  the  wire  with  the  flat  pliers,_draw 
it  sufficiently  tight  by  bending  it  upon  itself.    If  the  tightening  is 
done  entirely  by  twisting  the  ends,  there  is  a  great  risk  of  changmg 
the  shape  of  the  plate  either  while  placing  the  wires  in  position  or 
during  soldering;  by  bending  the  wires  as  suggested  sufficient  strain 
is  exerted  to  hold  the  rim  securely,  without  the  slighest  risk  of  bend- 
ing the  plate;  the  wire,  so  bent,  is  not  a  rigid  band  around  the  case, 
but  exerts  an  elastic  pressure.    Place  as  many  wires  around  the  case, 
in  any  direction  most  convenient,  as  may  be  necessary  to  hold  the  nm 
securely.    If  half-round  wire  is  used  for  the  rim,  it  should  be  wide 
enough  on  the  flat  side  to  reach  from  the  plate  sufficiently  far  over  the 
gums  of  the  teeth  to  cover  the  bevel  made  with  the  grindstone,  but 
not  to  extend  beyond  this.    Where  it  passes  over  slight  depressions 
in  the  plate,  do  not  bend  the  wire  to  fit  them,  but  depend  upon  fitting 
a  piece  of  plate  to  fill  the  vacancy.  .  ,    j,  • 

When  the  rim  is  accurately  adjusted  and  held  in  place  with  adhesive 
wax  or  with  wire,  proceed  to  invest  the  case  for  soldering,  using  for  this 
purpose  a  mixture  of  plaster  and  sand  precisely  the  same  as  is  used  tor 
investing  to  solder  the  teeth  to  the  plate.  First  fill  the  lingual  surface  of 
the  denture  with  the  investing  material  to  a  level  with  the  tops  of  the  teeth 
then  invert  it  over  a  mass  of  investment  previously  placed  upon  a  piece  ot 
dass  pressing  it  down  so  as  to  leave  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  under 
!he  cutting  edges  of  the  teeth;  then  build  it  up  outside  of  the  teeth  about 
one-half  of  an  inch  thick,  high  enough  to  protect  thoroughly  the  gums  and 
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to  extend  a  trifle  over  the  free  edge  of  the  rim:  build  the  batter  up  quite 
wide  at  the  top,  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  its  cracking,  so  as  to 
expose  the  gums  of  the  teeth.  Build  it  ur  at  the  back  part  so  that  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  plate  is  well  covered,  and  extend  it  over  the 
palatal  surface  to  a  little  beyond  the  margin  of  the  vacuum-cavity,  so 
shaping  it,  however,  so  as  to  permit  soldering  the  rim  far  enough 
around  the  last  molar  of  each  side  to  meet  the  piece  extending  from 
the  backings. 

When  the  investment  has  set  proceed  to  solder  the  rim.  If  binding 
wire  has  been  used,  do  not  disturb  it.  Apply  borax  carefully  and  not 
too  freely,  add  sufficient  solder  to  "tack"  the  rim  at  a  number  of  points, 
and  proceed  to  heat  the  case  preparatory  to  soldering.  When  using 
the  blowpipe  to  flow  the  solder,  avoid  directing  the  pointed  flame  against 
that  part  of  the  plate  immediately  back  of  the  gums  of  the  teeth.  En- 
deavor to  heat  the  case  evenly,  and  after  fixing  the  rim  in  position  by  fus- 
ing or  flowing  the  solder  first  placed,  cut  or  break  those  strands  of  bind- 
ing wire  not  fused  or  burned  in  two,  and  carefully  bend  their  ends  out 
of  the  way,  taking  especial  care  not  to  disturb  the  investment.  Any  por- 
tions of  binding  wire  held  by  the  solder  or  borax,  and  not  readily 
removable,  may  be  allowed  to  rest  until  completing  the  soldering, 
when,  if  in  the  way,  it  may  be  pushed  aside  with  the  soldering-point. 
Then  begin  at  one  end  of  the  rim  and  reflow  the  solder,  adding  enough 
more  to  fill  the  sharp  angle  between  the  rim  and  the  plate  and  to  permit 
a  smooth,  neat  finish. 

This  method  of  rimming  is  more  rapid  than  any  other,  and  has  the 
decided  advantage  that  after  the  teeth  have  been  adjusted  to  the  mouth 
and  finally  fitted  they  are  not  again  removed  from  the  plate.  It  re- 
quires careful  attention  to  detail  to  avoid  fracturing  the  teeth  or  warp- 
ing the  plate,  but  in  careful  hands  it  is  by  no  means  as  hazardous  as 
might  be  supposed.  The  description  refers  to  a  full  upper  denture, 
but  the  method  may  be  used  equally  well  for  rimming  partial  or  lower 
dentures,  the  changes  needed  when  it  is  a  appHed  to  these  will  readily 
suggest  themselves. 

To  rim  a  denture  after  the  teeth  have  been  finally  fitted  to  the  plate 
and  before  they  are  soldered  in  position,  proceed  as  follows : — 

Place  the  denture  fully  prepared  for  investing  upon  the  plaster  cast, 
having  previously  made  one  or  more  cone-shaped  holes,  or  a  vertical 
groove,  in  the  back  part  to  serve  as  guides  to  readjust  to  the  cast  the 
model  now  to  be  made;  and  after  varnishing  the  surface  of  the  cast  so 
that  plaster  now  to  be  added  will  not  unite  with  it,  proceed  to  build 
plaster  upon  the  cast  precisely  as  though  making  an  articulating  model, 
allowing  it  to  extend  above  the  teeth  and  just  to  the  outer  edge  of  their 
occlusal  surface  and  over  the  back  part  of  the  cast,  so  as  to  have  a  solid 
bearing.  When  this  is  hard,  smooth  the  edge  immediately  over  the  teeth, 
making  around  it  anumber  of  cone-shaped  pits,  and  after  properly  pre- 
paring the  surface  of  the  plaster  to  prevent  union,  add  plaster  so  as  to  ex- 
tend over  the  surface  of  the  teeth  as  far  as  the  gums,  and  to  extend  over 
the  plaster  model  previously  made  sufficiently  far  to  give  it  a  solid  bearing 
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(Fig.  545).  The  object  is  to  imbed  the  teeth  thoroughly  in  plaster,  so 
that  in  fitting  the  rim  they  can  be  removed  from  the  plate,  and  readjusted 
as  though  they  were  one  piece.  This  guide  is  made  in  two  sections,  so 
that  if  desired  when  the  rim  is  finished  the  last-made  section  may  be  re- 
moved without  disturbing  the  relation  of  the  teeth,  to  permit  of  the  den- 
ture being  invested  in  the  manner  presently  to  be  described.  This 
plaster,  when  set,  will  hold  the  teeth  securely  and  the  denture  may  be 
removed  from  the  cast  and  the  gum  ends  of  the  teeth  ground  even  and 


Fig.  545 


Guide  to  hold  single  gum  teeth  together  while  adjusting  a  rim.  a  portion  broken  away  to 
show  its  construction.  This  guide  is  made  in  two  parts,  the  first  rests  upon  the  cast  and  fiUs  the 
inner  portion  of  the  denture,  extending  over  the  teeth  and  just  to  the  outer  edge  of  their 
occlusal  surface.  The  second  part  fits  onto  the  first  part,  and  extends  over  the  teeth  to  near 
the  extreme  ends  of  their  gums.  The  two  parts  hold  the  teeth  together  so  that  they  can  be 
removed  from  the  plate  and  handled  during  the  fitting  of  the  rim  as  one  body;  they  are  not 
separated  until  the  rim  is  quite  finished  and  the  denture  ready  to  be  invested  for  soldermg. 

to  a  bevel  precisely  as  described  for  rimming  after  soldering  the  teeth  to 

*^The^rim  may  be  fitted  to  the  teeth  by  swaging,  making  the  die  for  each 
half  of  the  rim  by  molding  in  sand  directly  from  the  denture;  or  by 
taking  a  plaster  impression  of  the  parts  to  which  the  rim  is  to  be  fatted, 
and  from  this  making  a  plaster  cast  to  be  reproduced  in  zinc  by  the 
usual  method;  or  by  taking  this  impression  in  a  mixture  of  molding  sand 
and  plaster  or  other  impression  material  into  which  zinc  can  be  cast. 
After  the  zinc  die  is  made  a  lead  counter-die  is  obtained  m  the  usual 
manner.  Then,  cut  a  paper  pattern  by  which  to  cut  the  metal  strip  ot 
which  the  rim  is  to  be  made.  Swaged  rims  should  be  made  to  extend 
to  the  border  of  the  plate ;  thus  made,  they  are  much  easier  to  swage  and 
to  solder  and  make  a  neater  finish.  There  is  usually  a  httle  difficulty  in 
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laolding  the  strip  in  place  upon  the  die  when  commencing  to  swage,  and 
a  constant  liability  of  its  moving  out  of  position  dunng  that  operation 
unless  great  care  is  used. 

After  the  rim  is  swaged  and  fitted  to  its  position,  the  two  halves  being 
slightly  beveled  and  overlapping  at  the  median  line,  so  as  to  make  a 
neat  joint,  and  that  part  extending  around  the  last  molar  of  such  side 
adapted  to  make  a  continuous  band  to  and  uniting  with  the  backings, 
it  may  be  held  in  place  for  investing  by  shellac,  or  by  a  little  plaster 
placed  at  several  points,  or  by  drilling  several  rivet  holes  and  riveting  it 
n  place.  This  latter  method  is  by  far  the  most  secure  and  is  readily 
done  if  there  is  room  between  the  gums  and  the  edge  of  the  plate  for 
the  rivets.  The  rivets  are  to  be  placed  in  the  holes  and  tightened  before 
the  teeth  are  removed  from  the  plate,  so  that  there  will  be  no  risk  of  the 
rim  changing  its  position  during  investment  and  soldering.  Then 
slightly  warm  the  plate  by  holding  it  over  a  Bunsen  burner  or  a  spirit 
lamp  and  remove  the  plate,  leaving  the  teeth  imbedded  in  the  plaster 
molds.  The  plate  and  rim  are  removed  from  the  teeth  for  investment  in 
the  same  way  if  the  rim  is  held  by  shellac  or  plaster :  it  must  be  done, 
however,  very  carefully. 

The  plate  with  the  rim  is  now  invested  in  a  mixture  of  plaster  and 
sand  such  as  is  used  for  investing  teeth.  If  the  rim  is  very  narrow 
and  does  not  extend  much  over  the  plate  above  the  teeth,  it  should  be, 
before  investing,  painted  on  the  inside  with  whiting  or  plaster  to  keep 
the  solder  from  filling  it  up;  in  other  cases,  it  is  better  that  the  solder 
should  run  in  slightly,  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  filing  through  if 
it  should  be  found  necessary  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  plate :  a  Httle  care 
in  soldering  will  prevent  the  solder  filling  the  socket  so  as  to  interfere 
with  the  teeth. 

By  a  second  method,  place  the  denture  fully  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  rim  on  the  cast  and  proceed  to  make  a  plaster  impression 
of  the  parts  to  which  the  rim  is  to  be  fitted,  allowing  the  impression  to 
extend  around  the  last  molar  as  far  as  the  rim  is  to  go,  and  to  rest  upon 
the  front  part  of  the  cast  sufficiently  to  permit  of  its  removal  and  accu- 
rate replacement,  the  cast  having  been  previously  prepared  to  prevent 
the  new  plaster  from  uniting  with  the  old.  When  the  impression  has 
set,  remove  it  by  inserting  a  thin  knife  blade  between  the  new  and  old 
plaster;  it  is  seldom  that  its  shape  will  permit  its  removal  in  one  piece, 
but  with  a  Kttle  care  it  can  generally  be  broken  away  in  but  few 
pieces.  Then  remove  the  denture,  and  after  warming  the  plate  remove 
it,  leaving  the  teeth  imbedded  in  the  guides.  Clean  the  adherent  wax 
from  the  plate,  and  after  replacing  it  upon  the  cast  replace  the  impres- 
sion, securing  it  in  position  with  adhesive  wax;  oil,  or  otherwise  pre- 
pare the  impression  so  that  new  plaster  will  not  unite  with  it,  and 
proceed  to^  run  plaster  mixed  with  pumice  stone  or  marble  dust  so  as  to 
be  non-shrinking  when  heated  into  it,  in  order  to  secure  a  fac-simile  of 
that  part  of  the  teeth  to  which  the  rim  is  to  be  fitted,  allowing  the 
plaster  to  extend  over  the  lingual  surface  of  the  plate  so  as  to  give  the 
cast  sufficient  strength.    Any  of  the  prepared  investment  materials 
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may  be  used  in  place  of  plaster.  When  this  has  set,  remove  the  im- 
pression. Now  proceed  to  adjust  a  rim  to  this  fac-simile  of  the  teeth 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  though  it  was  the  teeth  soldered  to  the 
plate,  holding  it  in  place  with  binding  wire  precisely  as  directed  when 
describing  that  method,  taking  especial  care,  however,  not  to  draw  the 
wire  so  tightly  as  to  crush  the  plaster.  The  rim  is  soldered  without  in- 
vesting. Success  by  this  method  depends  upon  careful  manipulation, 
and  upon  securing  a  cast  fac-simile  of  the  teeth  in  a  material  making 
a  smooth,  sharp  cast,  and  one  not  readily  abraded,  and  that  does  not 
shrink  when  heated  to  the  fusing  point  of  the  solder  used. 

By  the  third  method  the  rim  is  fitted  to  the  teeth  themselves,  as  is  a 
swaged  rim,  and  held  in  place  with  shellac  or  plaster  while  the  teeth 
imbedded  in  the  mold  are  removed  from  the  plate.  The  plate  and  rim 
are  then  invested,  the  investment  being  molded  to  extend  slightly  over 
the  free  edge  of  the  rim  to  hold  it  in  place.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to 
place  whiting  or  plaster  inside  the  rim  to  keep  the  solder  from  entering; 
the  investment  usually  prevents  its  enroaching  upon  the  space  required 
for  the  teeth. 

The  writer  prefers  this  latter  method.  It  is  simple,  less  labor,  and  as 
the  rim  is  fitted  to  the  teeth,  errors  of  adaptation  owing  to  a  cast  being 
abraded  or  broken  are  avoided.  When  time  is  no  object,  and  the  work- 
man not  accustomed  to  fitting  rims,  or  for  special  cases,  swaging  gives 
good  results.  Theoretically,  it  should  give  more  accurate  results  than 
any  other  method,  but  practically  there  are  so  many  difficulties  en- 
countered in  constructing  the  dies,  in  keeping  the  strips  of  metal  be- 
tween them,  in  so  arranging  that  the  impact  of  the  blow  will  swage 
the  rim  evenly,  that  it  is  seldom  practised  by  practical  workmen. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  make  a  rim  of  very  thin  metal.  Gold  should  not 
be  less  than  No.  26,  while  silver  should  be  a  little  heavier.  The  thicker 
metal  holds  its  position  better  during  soldering;  its  free  edge  is  readily 
thinned  with  a  file  as  may  be  found  necessary  when  burnishing  it  close 
to  the  tooth  gums,  and  is  not  so  Uable  to  stretch  under  the  burmsher. 
Where  it  can  be  used,  half-round  wire  has  decided  advantages.  It  is 
readily  bent  in  any  direction,  and  has  thickness  where  thickness  is  most 
desirable;  it  requires,  however,  owing  to  its  rounded  edge,  the  free  use  of 
solder  or  the  addition  of  narrow  strips  of  plate  to  avoid  an  objectionable 
groove  at  its  junction  with  the  plate.  i  .  .„ 

The  investment  has  but  a  slight  hold  on  the  rim,  this  will  suggest 
care  in  preparing  for  soldering,  and  care  during  that  operation  to  pre- 
vent its  displacement.  It  is  usually  best  to  heat  up  invested  rims  slowly 
and  to  heat  them  as  hot  as  one  would  for  soldering  teeth;  otherwise 
when  the  hot  blowpipe-flame  strikes  the  narrow  rim  it  is  suddenly  ex- 
panded and  curves  up;  making  a  displacement  difficult  to  contend  with 
when  finishing  the  denture.  Care  should  also  be  exercised  to  avoid 
fusing  the  rim,  an  accident  very  difficult  to  repair;  or  a  lowing  the  so  der 
to  flow  over  it,  especially  near  its  free  edge  Sma  l  pieces  of  solder 
should  be  placed  at  intervals,  and  these  should  be  first  fused  tacking  the 
rim  to  the  plate  quickly.  This  accompUshed,  begin  at  one  end  and  flow 
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the  solder  in  sufficient  amount  to  make  a  joint  that  will  finish  up  neatly; 
where  much  filling  in  is  needed,  narrow  strips  of  plate  may  be  added. 

After  the  rim  is  soldered  and  the  plate  cleansed  with  acid,  place  it 
on  the  cast  to  see  that  it  fits  as  accurately  as  it  did  before— it  is  seldom 
that  there  is  any  material  change  if  the  work  has  been  carefully  done; 
then  proceed  to  adjust  the  rim  and  to  finish  it  as  far  as  is  desirable  to  do 
before  the  case  is  invested. 

As  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  smooth,  even  edge  to  a  rim  after  the  teeth  are 
soldered  to  the  plate,  the  rim  edge  should  now  be  finished,  using  for  the 
purpose  a  dead-smooth  file  and  very  fine  emery  or  sand-paper.  Do 
not  bevel  the  edge  too  much;  it  should  be  rounded  rather  than  beveled 
from  the  labial  side,  and  left  thick;  it  will  be  somewhat  further  reduced 
when  it  is  burnished  close  to  the  teeth  in  finally  finishing  the  case,  and 
if  made  too  thin  it  is  apt  to  tear  and  break  during  that  operation. 

The  next  step  is  to  readjust  and  secure  the  teeth  to  the  plate  for  in- 
vestment; the  procedure  for  doing  this  is  the  same,  no  matter  by  what 
method  the  rim  has  been  constructed.  Naturally,  one  would  think 
that  this  could  be  accomplished  by  simply  heating  the  plate  so  that  it 
would  soften  the  adhesive  wax,  placing  it  upon  the  cast,  and  then  press 
the  guides,  in  which  the  teeth  are  imbeded,  firmly  in  place.  If  the  rim  has 
been  swaged  and  riveted  to  the  plate  before  the  teeth  were  removed, 
this  will  often  give  accurate  results;  in  other  cases,  however,  it  is  very 
uncertain.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  rim  to  creep  bodily  toward  the 
alveolar  ridge  during  soldering,  so  that  when  the  teeth  are  placed  in  it 
after  soldering  they  are  a  trifle  too  long,  not  enough  to  affect  seriously 
the  articulation,  but  enough  to  prevent  their  fitting  solidly  to  the  plate. 

Wax,  particles  of  plaster,  slight  changes  in  the  form  of  the  plate,  etc., 
may  prevent  the  guides  fitting  exactly  as  they  originally  did.  In  order 
to  ensure  accuracy  in  this  respect,  before  removing  the  guides  from  the 
cast  make  a  slight  cone-shaped  depression  in  the  guide  and  another 
immediately  below  it  in  the  cast  at  about  the  median  line;  into  these 
adjust  the  point  of  a  pair  of  dividers,  and  accurately  measure  and  note, 
or  mark  their  distance  apart  on  some  portion  of  the  cast,  so  that  the 
dividers  can  be  again  set  in  the  same  position.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
apply  the  dividers  again  to  these  points  to  determine  when  the  guide  is  in 
its  original  position.  In  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  remove  a  portion  of 
the^  wax  and  to  cut  the  plaster  away  from  the  guide  so  as  to  free  the  plate 
entirely  before  it  will  fit  in  its  original  position,  not  disturbing,  however, 
that  portion  which  rests  upon  the  back  part  of  the  cast.  Occasionally 
it  is  necessary  to  grind  the  ends  of  the  gums;  this  should  be  done  care- 
fully, and  not  until  it  is  found  absolutely  necessary;  usually  a  little  taken 
from  the  plate  side  of  their  extreme  ends  will  be  sufficient.  This  can  gen- 
erally be  done  without  removing  the  teeth  from  the  guide.  If  the  teeth 
are  kept  together  and  not  removed  from  the  guide,  one  may  depend 
upon  accurately  replacing  them ;  if  they  are  removed,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  replace  them  without  some  slight  changes  in  their  position. 

After  the  teeth  are  accurately  fitted  to  the  rim,  so  that  the  guide  with 
the  teeth  imbedded  in  it  will  go  on  the  cast  in  its  original  position. 
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secure  the  plate  to  the  teeth  with  adhesive  wax  and  remove  the  plate 
and  teeth  thus  held  together  from  the  cast,  and  add  a  coating  of  invest- 
ing material  to  cover  the  rim  and  exposed  ends  of  the  teeth,  letting  it 
extend  under  the  plate.    When  this  has  set,  remove  the  outer  portion 
of  the  guides,  that  portion  which  covers  the  face  of  the  teeth  and  which 
was  made  so  as  to  be  removable;  cut  from  the  remaining  portion  so  as  to 
expose  one-third  of  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the  molars  and  bicuspids, 
and  add  a  fresh  portion  of  investment,  allowing  it  to  cover  all  exposed 
portions  of  the  teeth  and  to  overlap  the  portion  first  added,  wetting  this 
with  water  so  that  the  two  will  unite.  When  this  has  set,  carefully  remove 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  guide,  heating  the  plate  to  soften  the  wax 
and  permit  its  removal.  If  any  teeth  are  disturbed  during  this  operation, 
they  should  be  replaced  and  made  secure.    After  wrapping  this  pre- 
liminary investment  with  binding  wire  as  a  precaution  against  the  in- 
vestment cracking,  the  investment  of  the  denture  is  completed  in  the 


Fig.  546 


Upper  denture  rimmed. 


usual  manner.  If  this  procedure  has  been  carefully  carried  out,  there  will 
be  no  material  change  in  the  position  of  the  teeth,  and  much  less  time  will 
have  been  occupied  than  if  the  teeth  had  been  separately  adjusted  to 
position,  with  the  further  advantage  that  the  even  gum  line  made  as  the 
first  step  toward  the  construction  of  the  rim  will  have  been  preserved 
throughout.  The  changes  in  technique  for  rimming  a  full  upper  or 
lower  or  a  partial  upper  or  lower  denture  are  so  slight  that  further  de- 
scription is  unnecessary.  ,  ^  .  ,  .     ,i     •    ■  . 

After  the  teeth  are  soldered,  the  first  step  toward  finishing  the  rim  is  to 
make  its  free  edge  fit  closely  to  the  gums  of  the  teeth;  this  is  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  the  burnisher  and  the  file— the  burnisher  to  bend  the 
edge  and  the  file  to  thin  the  edge  when  it  is  too  thick  for  the  burnisher 
to  bend  it.  This  accomphshed,  by  the  use  of  suitable  tools  the  rim  is 
to  be  given  smooth  and  even  surface.    The  finished  rim  is  shown  in 

^^Thf  operation  of  burnishing,  when  the  object  is  to  change  the  shape  of 
a  piece  of  metal,  is  analogous  to  "metal-spinning,"  and  is  very  diffcTent 
from  burnishing  to  produce  a  hardened  polished  surface;  m  the  first  the 
burnisher  is  used  with  considerable  pressure,  its  motion  is  slow  and  de- 
liberate, so  as  to  effect  the  desired  change  before  the  metal  has  lost  the 
softenino-  effect  of  annealing  and  become  hard  and  elastic.  In  the  second 
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the  pressure  is  light  and  the  motion  rapid,  an  effort  is  made  to  condense 
and  harden  the  surface  so  that  it  will  receive  and  retain  a  high  polish. 


WIRING  PLATES. 


When  plain  teeth  have  been  adapted  to  a  plate,  and  it  is  designed  to 
place  over  them  an  artificial  gum  of  one  of  the  vegetable  bases,  it  is 
advisable  to  attach  to  the  labial  and  buccal  edge  of  the  plate  a  contin- 
uous wire,  to  round  the  edge,  increase  the  means  of  retention  of  the  arti- 
ficial gum,  and  to  lend  additional  beauty  of  finish  to  the  piece.    After  the 
teeth  have  been  fitted  and  tried  in  the  mouth,  the  palatal  line  of  the  base 
of  the  last  molar  of  each  side  is  marked  by  a  scratch  on  the  plate.  Be- 
ginning at  this  point  at  one  side,  a  wire  is  curved  over  the  ridge  and  to 
follow  the  edge  of  the  plate  until  it  terminates  at  the  base  of  the  opposite 
terminal  molar:  the  stays  of  these  teeth  are  to  abut  with  the  ends  of  the 
wire.  A  piece  of  triangular  wire  No.  18  gauge  of  the  proper  length  is  pro- 
cured. Tliis  is  annealed,  boiled  in  the  acid  solution,  and  one  face  of  it 
scraped  to  exhibit  a  fresh  surface.  The  middle  of  the  wire  is  usually 
attached  first.  A  clamp  holds  that  point  of  the  wire  against  the  plate  at  the 
depression  for  the  frsenum,  the  edge  of  the  wire  level  with  the  edge  of  the 
plate,  wliich  is  then  set  on  a  block  of  charcoal,  the  alveolar  ridge  portion 
resting  upon  the  surface  of  the  latter.  The  point  of  junction  of  the  wire 
and  plate  is  covered  with  borax  and  a  small  piece  of  solder  placed  over  it. 
A  fine  blowpipe-flame  is  directed  against  the  plate  beneath  the  wire 
carefully  avoiding  contact  of  the  flame  with  the  loose  ends  of  the  wire, 
as  these  latter  fuse  very  readily.    When  the  solder  flows,  attaching  the 
wire  at  this  one  point,  the  clamp  is  removed  and  the  plate  plunged  in 
the  sulphuric-acid  solution.    The  plate  is  placed  upon  the  cast  or  die 
and  the  wire  bent,  following  the  line  of  the  plate.    For  about  half  an 
inch  on  both  sides  of  the  soldered  point  the  wire  is  brought  into  close 
apposition  with  the  plate,  the  edges  of  wire  and  plate  in  a  fine ;  the  junc- 
tion IS  boraxed,  and  held  in  place  with  a  clamp  or  with  binding  wire  and 
joined  to  the  plate  by  small  pieces  of  solder.  The  remainder  of  the 'wire 
IS,  little  by  httle,  fitted  and  soldered  until  the  extremities  are  attached  and 
are  soldered  fast  to  the  point  at  which  the  disto-palatal  corner  of  the  sec- 
ond molar  touches  the  plate.     As  a  final  measure  the  entire  length  of 
the  joint  between  the  plate  and  wire  is  covered  by  borax,  one  or  two 
small  pieces  of  solder  placed  at  points  where  the  solder  may  be  deficient 
m  amount,  and  then  the  blowpipe  flame  is  passed  along  the  joint,  filling 
the  latter  completely  with  the  solder.  s      J      .  ^g 

hSn^lt       ""^^^  r^tBxned  by  clasps  the  wire  is  to  be  attached 

h  T  Ifu  f ^""^  fastened  to  the  plate.  Before  rimming  or  wiring 
or  del  determined  whether  the  plate  edge  is  of  the  proper  heighl 
or  depth,  for,  should  subsequent  trimming  of  this  portion  of  the  plate 

be  fiWl"Jw  '     '\  Fi?'"'^'"         ^  P^^"^^^"  ™ght  have  to 

be  hied  away,  and  thus  mar  the  finish  of  the  denture. 

^ases  which  have  the  third  molars  remaining  should  have  the  wire 
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carried  around  the  plate  at  the  bases  of  these  teeth  (Fig.  547).  Tliis 
device  may  be  used  on  upper,  lower,  full  or  partial  dentures. 

If  the  teeth  have  been  fitted  to  the  plate  before  the  wiring  is  done 
they  may  be  held  together  by  plaster  guides,  and  invested,  much  in  the 
same  way  that  gum  teeth  are  in  rimming.  It  is  usually,  however, 
better  to  wire  the  plate  first,  leaving  the  ends  extending  around  the 
molars  to  be  soldered  when  the  backings  are  soldered. 


Fig.  547. 


A  metalUo  upper  plate  intended  for  a  plain  tooth  denture,  wired  along  its  upper  edge. 

If  the  teeth  are  to  be  attached  to  the  plate  by  means  of  vulcanite  the 
wire  is  continued  across  the  palatal  aspect  of  the  palate  following  a  hi  e 
which  marks  the  base  of  the  wax.  A  pair  of  «P-f f^^^P^^jj 
be  required  to  hold  the  wire  in  contact  with  the  plate  during  the  soldei 

ing  operation. 

PREPARING  THE  CASE  FOR  INVESTING. 

All  dentures  of  plain  teeth,  and  partial  dentures  J^J^^^^^^^ 
they  stand  alone,  or  where  not  more  than  two  or  t^-^;  ^J^^^^^^^ 
usually  need  no  preparation  for  investing  beyond  seeing  that  tl^e  teem 
are  held  so  securely  by  the  adhesive  wax  that  there  is  no  danger  of  then 
d  s^  e^^^^^^^^  tL  dentureisimbedded  in  ^1-  — ^^^^ 
cases  where  the  gums  are  very  long  and  are  not  suppo  ted  by  the  plate 

X  cases  where  there  are  a  number  ^^^^^^^^ 

gums  closely  jointed,  some  ^0-7^  !^^^^^^^^^  is  not  done, 

from  their  expansion  when  heated  toi  Klering. 

there  is  serioils  risk  of  cWpP-f '^Ve;%tTo 7^^^^^^^^^  I" 
gether,  or  the  teeth  may  be  so  broken  as  to  lequiie  1 
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addition  to  this  there  is  also  a  risk  of  the  phate' warping  during  soldering: 
where  in  lower  dentures  this  occurs  the  plate  usually  curves  inward,  the 
distal  ends  being  brought  nearer  together;  in  upper  dentures  the  change 
in  shape  makes  the  plate  press  upon  the  hard  palate,  producing  what 

is  known  as  a  "side  rock."  ,  .       ^  i.  i 

To  prevent  these  accidents  take  a  strip  of  thm  soft  paper,  such  tor 
instance,  as  the  margin  of  a  newspaper,  and,  beginning  at  the  centrals, 
remove,  one  at  a  time,  each  alternate  tooth,  and  place  in  the  ]oint  be- 
tween the  gums  a  thickness  of  paper,  slightly  wetting  it  so  that  it  will  lay 
flat,  removing  from  the  tooth  with  a  grindstone  a  sufficient  amount  to 
allow  for  it.  During  soldering  this  paper  is  burned  out  before  the  heat 
has  expanded  the  porcelain  to  any  great  degree,  leaving  between  the 
teeth  a  slight  space;  if  carefully  done,  however,  the  space  made  is  so 
slight  as  to  be  unnoticed  in  the  finished  denture,  while  it  effectually 
prevents  the  accidents  referred  to.  To  remove  a  tooth  without  dis- 
placing the  adjoining  teeth,  pass  a  hot  wax  spatula  by  the  side  of  the  pins 
to  soften  the  wax  around  them,  and  then  push  it  off.  If  this  is  done 
carefully  the  wax  is  left  so  that  the  tooth  can  be  accurately  replaced,  an 
application  of  the  wax  spatula  securing  it  in  place  again. 
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An  investment  is  a  device  designed  to  hold  the  teeth  and  plate  in 
their  relative  positions  during  the  soldering  operation.  It  is  made  of  a 
material  having  a  low  degree  of  heat  conductivity  and  sufficient  coher- 
ence to  ensure  that  it  shall  maintain  its  form  when  raised  to  a  very  high 
heat.  By  its  relatively  low  conductivity  it  prevents  too  rapid  heating  of 
the  porcelain  teeth  it  encloses,  and  also  the  too  rapid  cooling  when  the 
source  of  heat  is  removed;  either  of  which  is  a  prominent  factor  in 
casing  fractures  of  porcelain.  The  same  physical  property  lends  to 
the  investing  material  the  feature  of  maintaining  the  teeth  at  a  constant 
temperature  during  the  soldering  operation.  Plaster  of  Paris  is  the 
basis  of  the  investment;  to  it  are  added  beach  sand  or  asbestos,  so  as  to 
overcome  its  tendency  to  contract  and  to  fracture  when  heated  to  a  sol- 
dering temperature.  About  five  parts  of  sand,  or  of  a  mixture  of  sand 
and  asbestos,  to  four  of  plaster,  makes  a  satisfactory  investment. 

Water  is  first  placed  in  a  plaster  bowl,  and  to  it  is  added  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  short-fibre  asbestos,  or  woolly  asbestos,  or  beach  sand  and 
asbestos,  until  the  materials  are  just  covered  by  a  film  of  water,  and  the 
mixture  is  well  stirred  to  distribute  the  asbestos  or  sand  evenly.  Plaster 
of  Paris  is  next  sifted  in  and  stirred  until  a  soft,  plastic  mass  is  made. 
About  a  spoonful  of  this  is  placed  upon  a  glass  slab,  making  a  layer 
about  half  an  inch  thick.  The  denture  is  wet  so  that  the  investing 
material  will  flow  freely  into  the  spaces  between  the  teeth.  A  portion 
of  the  material  is  taken  upon  the  point  of  a  spatula  and  worked  into  the 
deepest  portions  of  the  palatal  surface  of  the  plate :  little  by  little  more 
investment  is  quickly  added  until  the  platd  is  full,  when  the  materialig 
41 
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then  packed  between  the  teeth,  filUng  the  spaces  perfectly.  It  is  then 
inverted  upon  the  bed  of  the  material  upon  the  slab,  and  the  investment 
built  up  about  the  teeth  until  they  are  covered  by  a  layer  half  an  inch 
thick.  The  lingual  surface  of  the  plate  is  covered  to  within  about  half 
an  inch  of  the  bases  of  the  teeth.  To  ensure  against  fracture  of  the  in- 
vestment, a  piece  of  round-wire,  or  several  strands  of  binding-wire  formed 
into  a  ring  is  imbeded  in  the  investment.  This  is  so  bent  that  its  arch 
shall  be  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  larger  than  that  of  the  teeth.  When 
binding  wire  is  used  (Fig.  548),  several  strands  formed  into  a  circle 
are  placed  over  the  teeth,  the  front  portion  a  little  below  the  cutting 
edges  of  the  teeth,  and  the  back  portion  is  bent  downward  to  about  the 
level  of  the  plate.  In  either  case  this  reinforcement  is  set  in  position 
when  the  investment  is  half  complete  and  thoroughly  imbedded  in  it. 

Fig.  548 


Several  strands  of  iron  binding-.vire  formed  into  a  ring  to  reinforce  the  investment  of  an  upper 
denture,  showing  the  relative  position  of  the  wire  and  the  plate. 

The  investing  material  is  harder,  but  more  friable  and  qui^cker  setting 
than  plaster  alone;  these  manipulations  must  be  quickly  done.  (i^ig. 

^^When  investing  delicate  partial  cases  it  is  better  to  have  the  material 
rather  thin,  placing  a  mass  of  it  upon  the  slab  and  then  carefully  laying 
the  case  upon  it,  work  it  down  with  a  gentle  rocking  motion  until 
there  is  rather  less  than  half  an  inch  under  the  deepest  part  of  the 
plate:  after  this  has  become  somewhat  set,  add  more  of  the  investment, 
building;  it  up  to  and  around  the  teeth.  ,   ,       n  ^  t 

The  investment  of  lower  dentures  differs  so  Httle  from  tha  of  upper 
dentures  as  not  to  require  a  separate  description,    (^ig.  o5  J 

When  investing  a  denture,  three  points  are  to  be  borne  n  mi nd 
First,  be  sure  that  the  material  is  in  contact  with  the  ""^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 
the  ^late  at  all  points,  especially  that  it  fills  the  band«  or  cksp  ot 
partial  cases.  If  any  vacancies  exist  there  is  danger  o  the  pla  e  be  n^ 
overheated  and  burned  at  that  point,  or  of  sinking  in  and  thus  im 
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pairing  the  fit.  Second  see  that  the  teeth  are  well  covered,  not  only  to 
hold  them  in  place  securely,  but  also  to  protect  them  from  direct  contact 
with  the  blowpipe-flame.     Third,  see  that  the  edges  of  the  plate  are 


Fig.  549 


An  upper  denture  invested,  and  prepared  for  making  the  backings  and  for  soldering.  A  por- 
tion is  broken  away  to  show  the  terminal  of  the  reinforcing  wire  imbedded  in  the  investment. 

well  covered :  if  this  is  neglected  they  are  apt  to  curve  up.  It  is  de- 
sirable, however,  that  the  surface  of  the  plate  be  well  exposed;  for 
soldering,  otherwise  there  may  be  difficulty  in  getting  it  hot  enough 
(Figs.  549  and  550.) 

Fig.  550 


A  lower  denture  invested,  and  prepared  for  soldering.     A  portion  i«  broken  away  to 
.show  the  terminal  of  the  reinforcing  wire  imbedded  in  the  investment. 

Preparing  the  Invested  Denture  for  Making  the  Backings,  and  f or  Solder- 
ing.-l.irs  ,  trim  off  such  portions  of  the  investment  as  encroach  too  far 
over  the  plate  and  the  edges  of  the  teeth;  being  careful,  howevez-  tha 
while  removmg  enough  to  give  free  access  to  the  teeth  for  making  the 
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backings,  and  exposing  all  portions  over  which  solder  is  to  be  flowed  so 
that  they  can  be  readily  reached  by  the  blowpipe-flame,  that  enough  is 
left  to  hold  the  teeth  securely  and  to  protect  all  parts  lial)le  to  be  injured 
by  unnecessary  contact  with  it.  Then,  remove  all  redundant  portions 
and  trim  to  a  neat  easily  handled  shape. 

Next,  remove  the  adhesive  wax,  which  to  this  point  has  held  the  teeth 
in  place.   This  should  be  done  mechanically ;  the  use  of  heat,  wet  or  dry, 
is  inadmissible.    A  fine  pointed  instrument,  or  the  narrow  blade  of  a  , 
pen-knife,  is  an  effective  tool  for  this  purpose.    Care  is  needed  in  this 
operation  to  avoid  fracturing  the  teeth  by  getting  the  instrument  between 
their  pins,  or  displacing  the  teeth.     By  picking  and  scraping  every 
particle  of  wax  under,  between,  and  around  the  teeth  must  be  re-  ; 
moved,  and  the  plate  surface  over  which  solder  is  to  flow  made  clean  and 
bricrht,  especially  if  the  plate  is  of  silver.    The  pins  should  next  re- 
ceive attention,  and  be  made  clean  and  free  from  porcelain  or  other 
foreio-n  matter  adhering  to  them.    Partial  dentures  require  during  this 
operation  very  gentle  handling.     Teeth  standing  alone  are  easily  dis- 
placed, and  the  gums  of  gum  teeth  are  readily  broken.  _ 

If  the  backings  have  been  previously  made,  the  denture  is  now  ready 
for  soldering;  if  this  has  not  been  done,  it  may  now  be  proceeded  with. 

MAKING  THE  BACKINGS. 

As  a  general  rule  for  all  full  dentures,  and  for  all  but  the  smaller 
partial  dentures,  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  fit  the  backings  after  the  teeth 
are  invested.  When  the  denture  has  been  finally  tried  in  the  mouth 
with  the  teeth  cemented  in  place,  it  is  a  serious  risk  to  remove  them 
acrain  from  the  plate;  notwithstanding  the  careful  use  of  gmdes  sligh 
changes  of  po^^tion  are  inevitable,  and  the  artistic  and  mechanical 

^or  a  full  denture,  have  the  fol- 
lo^ng  tools  closest  hand  upon  the  workbench:  the  Plate  sW 
punch  for  rivet  holes  (select  for  this  purpose  a  punch  with  short  ]  aw 
many  are  made  with  the  jaws  so  long  as  to  require  a  strong  force  to  pe  - 

orate  the  thick  metal  used  in  making  backings);  a  strong  pair  of  flat 
nhers  (not  too  large),  with  beaks  that  will  hold  firmly;  a  five  inch  half- 
^und  file;  a  pS  that  can  be  used  as  a  reamer;  a  tool  for  countersink- 

n^the  rivet^holes-a  large,  obtuse-pointed  spear  drill,  or  a  riangular 
semper  answers  for  this  purpose;  a  small  hammer ;  the  bench  anvil ,  a 
pair^of  broaTtweezers  or  soW^^ 

P  The  thickness  of  metal  to  be  used  for  backings  wi  1  ^^-^  "P^/J^^ 
length,  position,  and  character  of  the  teeth.  Plain  teeth,  and  all  eeth 
tha?  stand  alone  require  stronger  backmgs  than  do  g"-  -  ^ ;  ^^^^^^^^ 
the  backings  may  be  united  a  portion  of  heir  ^^^'J^^^^^ 
very  narrow  teeth  require  stronger  backings  than  ^^oit  or  ^si 
^eeth  Gold  backings  should  be  about  No.  22  gauge,  silver  about  two 
numbers  helir.  Ihe  addition  of  a  little  platinum  to  the  gold  used 
for  backings  gives  them  greater  strength  and  stiffness. 
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The  backings  should  be  made  nearly  as  wide  as  the  teetn.  The 
length  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  taste;  at  other  times  it  will  depend  upon 
the  requirements  of  the  case.  If  the  anterior  teeth  are  likely  to  be  sub- 
jected to  mucli  strain  in  mastication,  their  backings  should  extend 
quite  to  the  cutting  edges,  so  that  the  opposing  teeth  will  strike  against 
them  rather  than  against  the  teeth.  In  other  cases  they  should  terminate 
about  half  way  between  the  upper  pin  and  the  cutting  edge;  this  leaves 
the  cutting  edge  more  translucent.  The  backings  should  be  uniform  in 
height  and  shape,  have  the  corners  rounded  and  their  surfaces  neatly 
curved  to  a  convex  form.    (Fig.  551.) 

When  backings  are  to  be  made  for  a  full  denture,  it  is  time-saving  to 
cut  several  strips  of  metal,  about  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  of  suit- 
able width,  beveUing  for  their  entire  length  both  edges  upon  that  side 


Fig.  551 


Upper  denture  ready  for  the  mouth. 


which  is  to  be  the  face  of  the  backing:  the  strip  is  more  quickly  bev- 
eled than  would  be  the  separate  backings.  An  upper  denture  requires 
the  same  width  for  the  centrals  and  molars,  another  width  for  the  later- 
als and  bicuspids  and  canines,  so  that  if  each  strip  is  cut  slightly  wider 
at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  two  strips  will  make  all  the  backino-s.  A 
lower  denture  usually  requires  three  strips  differing  in  width;  one  for 
the  six  anterior  teeth,  one  for  the  bicuspids  and  one  for  the  molars. 

The  aathor  prefers  to  begin  with  the  centrals  in  making  and  finishino- 
the  backings,  making  them  in  pairs,  as  by  so  doing  they  can  be  made 
more  uniform.  Having  prepared  the  strips,  place  one  before  the  tooth 
to  be  htted,  and,  holding  it  in  the  position  the  backing  will  occupy  pro- 
ceed to  make  the  end  resting  on  the  plate  fit  the  plate  accurately  by  cut- 
ting with  the  shears  or  by  filing.  When  this  is  done,  mark  the  position 
ot  the  pin-holes  by  placing  it  in  position  and  while  pressing  it  firmly 
agains  the  pins  impart  to  it  a  slight  movement  so  that  it  will  rub  against 
n nil  r'^'pP"'-  u  ^^'^7'^^  accurately  mark  where  the  pinhole  is  to  be 
punched.  Punch  a  hole  at  the  pin-mark  most  plainly  to  be  seen  and 
after  countersinking  this  hole  proceed  in  like  manner  to  mark  the  po 
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tion  of  the  remaining  pin.    This  method  of  determinig  the  position  of 
tlie  pin-holes  has  been  satisfactory  to  the  author  for  more  than  two  score 
of  years;  it  is  cleanly,  requires  no  additional  tools  or  appliances,  is  quick- 
ly done  and  is  accurate.     If  the  holes  when  punched  are  too  far  apart, 
or  to  close,  so  that  force  is  required  to  press  the  backing  in  place,  there  is 
danger  of  the  tooth  being  broken  in  soldering.    To  remedy  the  first 
defect  slightly  enlarge  one  or  both  holes  by  punching  a  little  from  the 
inner  side:  the  second  defect  is  corrected  by  laying  the  strip  upon  the 
anvil  and  striking  a  few  light  blows  with  the  blade  of  the  hammer  be- 
tween the  holes;  this  will  spread  then  farther  apart.    Countersink  the 
holes  slightly  on  the  side  next  the  tooth,  but  quite  freely  on  the  other 
side,  and  remove  the  burr  raised  by  the  countersink.  Then  lay  the  strip 
flat  on  the  bench,  with  the  side  that  goes  next  the  tooth  uppermost,  and 
strike  a  sharp  blow  with  the  blade  of  the  hammer  about  the  centre  of  its 
width,  and  near  that  end  of  the  strip  which  has  been  fitted  to  the  plate. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  curve  it  slightly  so  that  its  edges  will  fit  more 
closely  to  the  back  of  the  tooth.    Then  place  it  upon  the  tooth  and  see 
that  it  fits  sohdly ,  and  closely  at  the  edges,  and  mark  where  it  is  to  be  cut 
off  making  the  front  side  a  little  higher  so  that  it  will  be  parallel  with 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  tooth.    Cut  it  off  and  lay  it  aside,  and  proceed  m 
like  manner  until  all  the  backings  for  the  denture  in  hand  have  been 
fitted  cut  off,  and  arranged  in  order.  The  backings  for  the  centrals  are 
now  filed  into  proper  shape,  and  made  as  nearly  alike  as  possible  then 
the  laterals,  and  so  on  until  all  are  completed.    If  the  denture  is  of  plain 
teeth,  the  backings  may  now  be  fixed  in  position  by  splitting  the  pms 
crosswise,  and  the  preparation  for  soldering  proceeded  with.  ^  g"°i 
teeth  connecting  pieces  between  the  backings  must  first  be  fatted,  un- 
less this  has  been  provided  for  when  finishing  the  backings. 

In  all  cases  of  plain  teeth  the  backings  must  follow  the  outline  o  the 
tooth,  being  made  quite  as  wide  but  no  wider,  otherwise  they  wi  1  be 
seen  through  the  interspaces.    In  cases  of  gum  teeth  if  the  strips  from 
wWch  the  backings  are  made  have  been  first  beveled  as  suggested  the 
backings  are  filed  into  shape  precisely  as  though  they  were  foi  plan 
teeth,  no  attention  being  paid  to  the  offset  marking  the  por^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  teeth  until  after  the  backings  have  been  fimshed;  then  preparatorj 
to  solderino-  them  to  the  plate,  in-between-pieces  are  fitted  to  make  tlie 
bacWs  condnuous  as  high  as  these  offsets  extend  n  the  following 
mannef  nar  ow  pieces  of  Lhin  platinum  plate  (the  thicker  platinum 
foU  prepared  for  inlay  work  is  satisfactory),  are  cut  extending  fron  the 
op  of  the  gum-joint  between  the  teeth  to  the  plate  and  wide  enough  to 
be'firml^  held  by  the  sides  of  the  backings.    Before  tl-  b^^^^^^  ^ 
fastened  to  the  teeth  these  pieces  are  pressed 

irregularities  of  form  which  maybe  present    he  ^acki  gs aie^^^^^^^^^ 
posftion  in  pairs,  so  that  by  splitting  and  be^^ing  downU  e^^^ 
of  the  bacldngs  hold  the  platinum  pieces  firmly  m  P^^f     "  '  i 

the  backings  have  been  adjusted  and  fastened,  smal  piece  of  rnetal 
the  same  af  that  of  which  the  backings  are  made  beveled  to  ^  e 
sides  of  adjoining  backings,  and  long  enough  to  hide  the  platinum. 
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fore  placing  them  for  soldering  the  surface  of  platinum  is  covered  by 
borax,  the  small  sections  covered  also  with  borax,  and  placed  in  position. 

An  alternative  method  is  tor  make  the  backings  wide  enough  to  overlap 
slightly,  and  when  filing  them  into  shape  to  form  a  shoulder  on  each  side 
slightly  lower  than  the  top  of  the  gum-joint ;  one  side  of  this  portion  is 
beveled  outward  and  the  other  inward,  and  the  backings  neatly  fitted, 
the  one  to  the  other,  so  that  this  portion  of  the  backings  forms  a  con- 
tinuous level  surface  (Fig.  552.)  That  for  the  last  molar  is  bent  to  meet 
the  rim.  If  this  is  well  done,  it  facilitates  the  soldering  very  much ;  there 
is  nothing  to  be  displaced,  less  solder  is  needed,  and  this  smooth  even 
surface  is  far  mort  quickly  finished. 

In  most  partial  dentures  it  is  time  saving,  and  more  satisfactory  to 
make  the  backings  and  solder  and  finish  them  before  investing,  especially 
in  cases  where  teeth  stand  alone.  The  extra  time  lost  by  the  two  solder- 
ings  is  recovered  by  the  time  saved  in  finishing,  and  the  work  is  usually 
done  more  neatly.  If  the  case  calls  for  exactness  in  the  position  of  the 
teeth,  the  denture,  after  having  been  tried  in  the  mouth  is  placed  on  the 

Fig.  552 


Backings  shaped  to  cover  the  gum-Joint  and  forming  from  the  top  of  the  gum-joint  to 
the  plate  a  continuous  level  surface.  The  backing  of  the  last  molar  extends  around  that 
tooth  to  meet  the  rim. 

cast,  and  plaster  guides  made  to  facilitate  their  replacement,  when  these 
are  hard,  remove  the  wax,  and  proceed  to  make  the  backing  precisely 
as  though  the  denture  was  invested.  The  tooth  may  now  be  removed 
from  the  cast  and  the  backing  fitted  to  the  tooth,  filed  into  shape,  and 
secured  to  the  tooth  by  splitting  the  pins  with  a  sharp  chisel  or  graver 
first  crosswise  and  then  lengthwise  of  the  tooth,  pressing  the  split  por- 
tions apart  so  as  to  form  a  head  to  the  pin  filling  the  countersink.  The 
tooth  is  now  invested  in  a  small  mass  of  investing  material,  (Fig.  553), 
care  being  taken  that  no  portion  is  exposed  other  than  that  over  which 
the  solder  is  to  flow,  and  equaL  care  that  no  investing  material  is  allowed 
to  reach  the  pins;  if  it  once  gets  there  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  re- 
move. If  the  tooth  is  very  small,  and  this  is  liable  to  happen,  the  pins 
had  better  be  covered  by  a  little  mass  of  beeswax  wetted  and  pressed 
into  position;  so  placed  it  will  thoroughly  protect  the  pins  and  is  readily 
removed.  It  is  advisable  when  soldering  the  backings  to  the  teeth  be- 
fore they  are  invested  to  use  a  less  fusible  solder,  one  that  will  not  be  re- 
flowed  when  the  teeth  are  soldered  to  the  plate.  This  can  be  quickly  made 
by  adding  about  one-fourth  its  weight  of  plate  to  the  solder,  thoroughly 
fusing  the  two  under  the  blowpipe  into  a  globule  and  forging  it  to  the 
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right  thickness.  This  holds  good  with  silver  solder,  and  with  gold  solder 
of  any  carat.  Where  a  number  of  teeth  are  to  be  thus  backed  and  sol- 
dered, the  author  has  not  found  it  advisable  to  place  more  than  two  in  the 
same  mass  of  investment;  if  a  number  are  invested  together  they  all 
must  remain  under  heat  until  the  last  is  soldered,  and  not  unfrequently 
those  first  soldered  are  put  to  more  risk  after  they  are  soldered  than 
during  the  operation,  because  attention  is  especially  directed  to  the  one 
under  the  blowpipe  and  an  accidental  deflection  of  the  flame  impinging  on 
the  others  may  escape  notice.  After  the  backings  have  been  soldered  and 
cleansed  in  acid  they  should  be  filed  to  shape  and  polished  with  a  felt 
wheel  before  being  invested,  as  this  can  be  more  readily  done  now  than 
after  they  are  soldered  to  the  plate. 

If  the  surface  of  the  tooth  to  be  fitted  with  a  backing  is  especially 
irregular,  or  a  very  close  fitting  backing  is  required,  the  above  method 
may  be  modified  by  making  a  backing  of  thin  and  soft  plate,  securing 
it  to  the  tooth  by  splitting  the  pins,  and  then  wrapping  it  in  soft  paper, 
place  it  in  a  smaU  "shot-swage"  upon  a  bed  of  corn  meal,  fill  the  swage 
with  corn  meal  and  press  it  firmly  between  the  jaws  of  a  bench  vise. 


Fig.  553 


Teeth  invested  to  solder  the  backings. 


This  thin  backing  is  thus  brought  into  absolute  contact  with  the  porce- 
lain of  the  tooth.    The  pins  will  usually  be  found  projecting;  they  are 
again  pressed  apart  and  in  contact  with  the  backing,  and  a  second 
backing  of  thicker  metal,  slightly  smaller,  and  without  pm-holes  is  pre- 
nared  to  fit  over  the  first  and  laid  aside  after  being  coated  on  the  inner 
side  with  borax.    The  tooth  with  the  first  backing  in  place  is  now  in- 
vested, provision  being  made  for  placing  the  second  backing  m  position 
The  backing  is  now  soldered,  the  solder  being  aUowed  to  flow  over  it, 
the  second  backing  placed  in  position  and  heat  again  apphed  to  re-fuse 
the  solder  so  as  to  unite  the  two  thoroughly.         ,     , ,      i      j  fi„ 
In  many  partial  cases  the  backings  may  be  fitted,  soldered,  and  fin- 
ished  before  the  teeth  are  fully  fitted  into  position.    In  these  cases  the 
backings  are  made  to  extend  t^  the  base  of  the  tooth,        are  fi^^^^^^^^^ 
the  plate  by  the  grindstone  at  the  same  time  as  he  teeth  are  fitted 
Now  and  again  it  is  desirable  to  do  this,  especially  y/^^"  ^^^^ 
verv  close-  the  tooth  being  tried  in  the  mouth  with  the  backings  m 
^Se  ensures  that  it  will  not  be  in  the  way  after  the  denture  is  com- 
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pleted.  This,  however,  makes  the  trying  in  more  difficult,  as  the  teeth 
are  held  less  securely  to  the  plate. 

PREPARING  FOR  SOLDERING. 

When  preparing  a  plain  tooth  denture  for  soldering,  first  fit  between 
the  backings  little  triangles  of  metal  so  as  to  connect  them  together  at 
the  plate  line.  These  may  be  clipped  from  a  piece  of  plate  with  the  shears ; 
the  point  which  passes  between  the  teeth  should  entirely  fill  the  space, 
and  may  require  bevelling  on  its  under  side  so  as  to  fit  close  to  the 
plate,  and  not  show  through  the  interspace;  the  base  of  the  triangle 
should  be  even  with  the  backings.  These  pieces  add  very  much  to  the 
strength  of  the  denture,  facilitate  soldering,  and  permit  a  neater  finish. 
A  similar  piece  should  be  fitted  to  the  back  part  of  the  last  molar  of 
each  side.  Plaster  or  whiting,  mixed  with  water,  is  now  packed  be- 
tween the  teeth,  over  the  tops  of  the  backings,  and  in  every  space  where 
there  is  danger  of  borax  reaching  the  porcelain,  or  where  the  invest- 
ment does  not  thoroughly  protect  the  teeth.  All  parts  over  which  the 
solder  is  to  flow  require  to  be  coated  with  borax,  ground  with  water  to  a 
creamy  consistency;  solder  is  now  added,  very  small  pieces  over  each 
pin,  and  a  line  of  pieces  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  long  and  one- 
sixteenth  wide,  are  laid  at  the  junction  of  the  backings  with  the  plate. 
This  done,  the  denture  is  ready  for  heating  preparatory  to  soldering. 

Much  the  same  procedure  is  required  in  the  case  of  gum  teeth,  a 
little  more  care  is  needed  in  placing  the  protective  investment  between 
the  teeth  if  the  connecting  pieces  are  separate  from  the  backings,  as  it 
is  depended  upon  to  hold  them  in  place.  The  arrangement  of  solder 
must  also  provide  for  uniting  the  backings.  The  last  molar  of  each 
side  must  be  connected  with  the  rim,  either  by  bending  the  free  portion 
of  the  rim,  left  unsoldered  for  that  purpose,  close  to  the  gum  portion 
of  the  tooth,  or  by  an  additional  piece  if  this  proves  too  short.  If  there 
is  no  rim,  a  triangular  piece  of  plate  should  be  fitted  to  this  part  for  the 
sake  of  a  neater  finish. 

Partial  dentures  require  in  addition  to  this,  reinforcing  pieces  over 
narrow  portions  of  the  plate  supporting  scattered  teeth.  These  should 
connect  with  the  backings  and  extend  sufficiently  far  over  the  plate 
to  impart  the  required  strength  and  rigidity.  The  general  reinforcing 
of  the  plate  is  best  done  when  the  plate  is  made;  those  points  especially 
liable  to  change  of  form  or  fracture,  are  reinforced  when  the  teeth  are 
soldered.  At  this  time  the  union  of  the  clasps  and  plate  is  made  more 
secure  either  by  additional  solder  or  adding  pieces  of  plate;  care  being 
taken,  however,  to  protect  that  portion  of  the  joint  which  it  is  desired 
to  remain  unsoldered  by  filling  it  with  plaster  or  whiting.  Wherever 
around  the  necks  of  the  natural  teeth  the  plate  is  subject  to  strain  it 
should  be  reinforced.  In  reinforcing,  dependence  should  be  placed 
upon  plate,  rather  than  upon  solder;  the  pieces  of  plate  used  should  be 
neatly  fitted,  the  edges  having  first  been  bevelled.    The  borax,  with 
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which  the  undef  surface  should  be  coated  can  usually  be  depended 
upon  to  hold  them  in  place  during  soldering. 

SOLDERING. 

General  Considerations. — The  following  rules  are  to  be  observed  in  sol- 
dering: 

When  two  pieces  of  metal  are  to  be  united  by  solder  their  surface 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  perfect  contact. 

The  solder  used  for  dental  appHances  should  be  employed  merely 
as  a  uniting  agent,  and  beyond  the  amount  necessary  to  perform  this 
office  it  should  form  no  part  of  a  fixture.  Any  additional  strength  of 
the  piece  should  be  derived  from  additions  of  plate,  not  of  solder. 

Absolute  chemical  cleanliness  of  the  surfaces  to  be  united  is  necessary. 

The  thickest  part  of  an  investment  is  to  receive  the  greatest  volume 
of  heat. 

Solder  flows  toward  the  parts  of  highest  temperature,  so  that  in  sol- 
dering, the  part  into  or  over  which  solder  is  to  be  flowed  is  made  hotter 
than  its  surroundings. 

With  decrease  in  the  thickness  of  the  solder  pieces,  there  is  an  m- 
creased  surface  of  oxidation. 

Solder  should  be  placed  at  short  intervals  on  the  part  of  the  fixture 

most  difficult  to  heat. 

Drying  of  the  investment  should  precede  the  heating  of  it. 

No  tooth  should  receive  the  direct  flame  of  the  blowpipe  until  it  is 
heated  to  redness  by  heat  transmitted  through  the  investment  from  the 

exterior. 

Borax  must  not  be  placed  on  porcelain:  it  forms  a  contractible  glass 
surface  which  in  contracting  produces  enamel  fracture.        ^  ^ 

In  any  piece  where  there  may  be  several  soldering  operations,  begin 
with  a  higher  carat,  or  a  less  fusible  solder,  but  in  no  case,  and  under  no 
circumstances,  use  on  new  work  a  solder  of  a  lower  carat  than  the  plate 
The  fusing  point  of  any  grade  of  solder  may  be  raised  by  adding  to  it 
a  portion  of  the  same  metal.  Eighteen  carat  gold  plate  can  usually  be 
soldered  with  twenty-two  or  twenty  carat  solder,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, if  care  is  used.  A  workman  to  whom  a  case  is  given  for 
repairs,  has  a  right  to  assume  that  it  is  of  the  same  carat  throughout,  the 
attempt  to  use  an  appropriate  solder  would  prove  disasterous  if  m  its 
original  construction  a  low  carat  solder  had  been  used. 

SOLDERING  AND  FINISHING. 

The  denture,  with  the  solder  in  place,  is  slowly  heated  over  a  gas 
flame,  or  in  a  charcoal  furnace  until  the  whole  mass  of  the  in/es  ment  is 
at  a  red  heat.     There  are  two  forms  of  blowpipe  in  use     In  the  o  der 
form'he  blowpipe  is  practically  stationary,  and  the  woi^  is  bj-ou^t  to 
and  manipulated  under  it.    The  newer  form  can  readily  be  directed  in 
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any  direction.  When  this  latter  form  is  used  the  denture  may  remain  ■ 
upon  the  heating  arrangement  during  the  soldering  operation.  The 
details  of  soldering  a  denture  can  be  learned  only  by  observation  and 
practice.  Whether  the  denture  remains  fixed,  or  is  transferred  to 
some  form  of  movable  support,  while  the  blowpipe  is  manipulated,  the 
proceedure  is  much  the  same. 

The  broad  blowpipe  flame  is  thrown  beneath  the  investment  and 
passed  rapidly  over  its  outer  wall,  until  the  teeth  and  backings  are 
made  red  by  the  transmitted  heat  and  the  solder  begins  to  settle.  The 
fine  flame  is  now  thrown  upon  the  line  of  junction  between  the  back- 
ings and  plate,  and  carried  from  the  terminal  molar  of  one  side  to  that 
of  the  other,  the  solder  melting  and  flowing  freely.  Usually  the  solder 
above  the  pins  and  lateral  joints  is  fused  by  the  same  flame;  if  not,  if 
it  does  not  flow  freely  about  the  pins  and  between  the  joints,  a  very 
pointed  flame  is  directed  at  each  pin  and  joint.  More  solder  is  added 
as  it  is  needed;  when  it  is  obstinate  it  may  be  "coaxed"  to  the  desired 
point  by  a  pointed  wooden-handled  steel  rod,  long  enough  for  com- 
fortable use.  This  rod  should  be  kept  sharply  pointed  and  clean.  To 
flow  as  it  should  the  solder  exhibits  a  quick  fluidity  and  has  a  smooth, 
even  surface  at  the  completion  of  the  operation.  The  case  is  now  per- 
mitted to  cool  slowly.  When  the  backings  are  cooled,  this  is  the 
test  for  the  proper  time  of  removing  the  investment;  the  latter  is  care- 
fully broken  away  piecemeal.  To  avoid  breaking  long  or  thin  gums 
the  investment  should  be  softened  by  being  placed  in  warm  water. 
The  leeth  and  gums  are  now  examined  for  any  possible  cracks  or 
checks,  as  they  are  more  readily  seen  while  the  case  is  dry.  The  piece 
is  boiled  in  the  acid  solution,  washed,  scrubbed  with  soap  powder,  and 
dried,  and  then  placed  on  the  cast. 

If  the  preceding  operations  have  all  been  done  correctly,  the  plate 
will  have  sufl;ered  no  change  of  form  and  the  porcelain  will  be  intact. 
If,  however,  there  has  been  any  neglect  of  the  minutise,  all  of  vital  im- 
portance, the  plate  may  be  warped,  the  porcelain  gums  checked,  or  one 
or  more  teeth  cracked  or  in  malposition.  If  the  pieces  have  been  accu- 
rately fitted  and  no  excess  of  solder  used,  the  succeeding  operations  are 
a  comparatively  fight  task,  but  none  the  less  important.  A  small  fine 
corundum  wheel  on  the  lathe  is  used  to  grind  down  the  heads  of  the  pins 
and  to  make  uniform  the  joint  at  the  bases  of  the  backing.  A  wheel 
should  never  be  used  when  and  where  it  touches  any  point  save  the  one 
upon  which  we  desire  to  operate.  Flat  and  half-round  gravers  (Fig. 
308)  are  employed  for  the  finishing,  dressing  and  scraping.  The  tops 
of  the  joints  between  the  backings  are  given  a  uniform  concavity  by 
means  of  engine  burs  of  the  plug-finishing  variety.  The  backings 
themselves,  and  the  plate  are  not  to  be  reduced  in  thickness  at  any  point, 
for  this  reason  tools  and  appliances  should  never  be  larger  than  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  superfluous  solder. 

Useful  points  for  the  smoothing  of  the  surfaces  of  the  backings  and 
their  joints  are  made  of  old  corundum  wheels  softened  by  heat  and  drawn 
out  into  flat  pencils.    By  altering  the  shapes  of  their  points  these  pen- 
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Fig.  554 


cils  may  be  formed  so  that  they  may  be  operated  in  any  irreguUir  places. 
After  all  of  the  surfaces  have  been  dressed  smooth,  water-of-Ayr  stones 
are  used  with  water  and  finely  powdered  pumice  stone,  to  give  the  final 
dressing;  they  are  passed  over  every  portion  of  the  plate  surface,  oblit- 
erating all  of  the  tool-marks  and  removing  the  outer  coating  of  the  en- 
tire plate.  "To  prevent  the  entrance  of  foreign  particles  in  the  spaces 
between  the  teeth  and  plate,  and  between  the  teeth  themselves,  the  den- 
ture may  be  warmed,  and  mehed  paraffin  flowed  into  all  interstices: 
this  is  permitted  to  remain,  as  it  effectually  prevents  the  collection  of 
d^^bris  and  secretions  in  parts  inaccessible  to  ordinary  cleansing  agents" 
(Bonwill).  The  piece  is  now  transferred  to  the  polishing  lathe,  where 
the  smoothing  is  completed  by  means  of  fine  feh-wheels  and  powdered 
pumice. 

All  scratches  or  tool-marks  left  upon  backings  or  plate  by  the  corun- 
dum wheel  or  graver  in  levelhng  the  solder  and  platinum  pins  should  be 
removed,  first  by  the  Scotch  stone,'  and  then  by  a  feh  buff -wheel  armed 
with  fine  pumice  and  water.  Felt-wheels  or  cones  of  different  sizes, 
some  small  enough  to  enable  the  operator  to  reach  places  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, should  be  kept  ready  for  use.    The  case  is  held  with  the  fingers 

embracing  the  outside  of  the  teeth 
and  supporting  the  body  of  the  plate 
firmly,  so  that  no  uneven  pressure 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  latter. 
Plates  are  occasionally  bent  during 
the  finishing  operation  if  held  im- 
properly.   The  piece  is  kept  con- 
stantly in  motion,  so  that  while  buff- 
ing there  shall  be  no  prolonged  con- 
tact of  the  wheel  at  any  point.  The 
wheels  as  they  are  worn  down  are 
preserved  for  buffing  small  spaces 
When  the  surfaces  of  the  plate  and 
backings  are  perfectly  smooth,  the 
edges  of  the  plate  rounded  and  freed 
of  all  minute  irregularities,  a  brush 
having  a  row  of  stiff  bristles  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  wheel  (Fig.  554) ;  this 
is  passed  rapidly  over  the  surfaces  of  plate  and  backings,  cleansing  well 
the  palatal  surface  of  the  former,  but  removing  none  oi  its  fine  hnes. 
When  all  the  surfaces  have  received  a  fair  polish  by  this  means,  a  sim- 
ilar brush  is  placed  on  the  mandrel,  and  they  are  further  surfaced,  using 
a  paste  of  chalk  as  the  poUshing  medium.    Succeeding  this,  a  broad 
brush  having  fine  bristles  is  employed  with  the  chalk  paste,  to  give 
a  hio-h  polish  to  all  of  the  surfaces— a  sufficient  finish  to  render  the  color 
of  the  solder  undistinguishable.    The  plate  is  from  time  to  time  washed 
to  observe  the  progress  of  these  operations,  and,  after  the  buffang  witn 


Brush  wheel,  cup-shaped  for  surfacing. 


»  Otherwise  known  as  "water-of-Ayr"  stone. 
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chalk  and  soft  wheel,  is  scrubbed  well  with  soap  to  free  it  from  all  par- 
ticles of  pumice  or  chalk. 

The  case  is  now  ready  for  the  final  polishing.  For  this,  a  brush 
wheel  four  inches  in  diameter,  having  the  softest  of  bristles,  is 
employed.  A  thin  mixture  is  made  of  alcohol  and  the  finest  jeweler's 
rouge  (an  oxide  of  iron) ;  this  is  painted  over  the  surfaces  of  the  denture, 
and  the  brush,  revolving  as  rapidly  as  possible,  is  passed  and  re- 
passed over  all  parts  until  the  metal  portions  of  the  denture  have  a  pol- 
ish equalling  that  of  the  inner  case  of  a  watch.  Every  trace  of  the  pol- 
ishing powder  is  removed  with  soap  and  water. 

Any  rouge  remaining  about  the  joints  which  is  not  removable  by 
soap  and  water,  may  be  destroyed  by  touching  the  joints  with  nitric  acid, 
then  re-applying  the  soap. 

SPIRAL  SPRINGS. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  vacuum-chamber  plates,  the  retaining  ap- 
phance  employed  with  full  dentures  was  that  known  as  spiral  springs. 
Improvements  in  laboratory  technique,  comprised  in  better  means, 
methods,  and  materials  for  impression-taking,  together  with  a  more  ac- 
curate adaptation  of  plates,  have  so  hmited  the  use  of  these  springs  as  to 
place  them  in  the  class  of  obsolete  appliances.  It  is  extremley  rare 
that  recourse  to  this  method  of  retention  is  ever  necessary.  Springs 
are  employed  only  when  the  anatomical  configuration  of  the  parts 
would  render  the  employment  of  other  retainig  devices  inapplicable. 

Examples  of  such  cases  are  found  when  any  of  the  following  condi- 
tions exist:  extreme  flatness  of  the  arch;  extreme  contraction  of  the 
area  upon  which  the  plate  rests;  an  exaggerated  softness  and  thickness 
of  the  soft  tissues  of  the  mouth ;  or  for  attachment  to  obturators  or  arti- 
ficial vela  in  edentulous  cleft-plate  cases,  and  prosthetic  devices  made 
necessary  by  surgical  operations. 
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The  common  casualties  to  soldered  dentures  which  demand  repair 
are  cracks  of  the  plate,  fracture  of  one  or  more  teeth,  the  loss  of  a  nat- 
ural tooth,  leaving  a  gap  in  the  arch,  or  requiring  a  readjustment  of 
clasps. 

When  an  addition  of  plate  to  overlie  spaces  left  by  the  loss  of  a  natural 
tooth  or  teeth  is  required,  a  plaster  impression  is  taken  of  the  part 
with  the  denture  in  position  in  the  mouth. 

The  plate  is  to  be  withdrawn  in  the  impression.  A  wax-bite,  which 
has  also  been  taken  with  the  plate  in  the  mouth  and  before  takino-  the 
impression,  is  mounted  and  an  articulation  made.  If  the  break  in  the 
outhne  be  small  and  of  regular  form,  a  die  is  not  required  to  fit  the  ad- 
ditional pieces.  The  edges  of  the  plate  surrounding  the  break  are  to  be 
bevelled  from  the  palatal  side.  If  the  edges  of  the  break  be  more  than 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  from  contact  with  the  model,  a  series  of  saw- 
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cuts  are  made  along  it,  extending  into  the  plate  half  way  to  the  line  of 
contact  with  the  east.  A  thin  piece  of  metal  similar  to  that  of  the  den- 
ture is  made  to  conform  to  the  surface  of  the  model:  its  inner  edge  is  to 
come  within  the  plate  line  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  bevel,  its  outer  edge  to 
be  on  a  line  with  the  plate  Hne. 

A  joint  made  between  the  plate  and  the  supplementary  piece  is 
stronger  when  the  edges  of  the  plate  overlap  the  patch:  the  adaptation 
is  more  accurate,  and  to  secure  the  necessary  strength  it  is  not  required 
to  leave  an  unsightly  protuberance.    The  leaflets  between  the  small 
saw-cuts  are  now  bent  down,  covering  the  added  piece.    The  tooth  or 
teeth  are  fitted  to  their  places,  and  backings  made.    The  several  pieces 
are  cemented  together,  and  the  fixture  is  invested;  to  prevent  the  invest- 
ment fining  the  joint  and  excluding  of  the  solder,  the  joint  is  covered 
with  thin  paper  or  filled  with  wax.    The  cement  is  picked  away,  the 
surfaces  well  covered  by  a  cream  of  borax,  and  in  the  space  between  the 
backings  and  the  plate  edge  surrounding  the  break  a  piece  of  plate  of 
No  26  o-auge  is  set,  fitting  the  piece  beneath  it.    Solder  is  placed  around 
the'ioints  and  the  case  well  heated.    In  the  soldering  the  heat  is  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  plate  beyond  the  fine  of  the  break,  so  that  the  solder 
may  be  drawn  beneath  the  plate  and  fill  the  joint.    The  deflected  heat 
usually  flows  the  solder  about  the  pins  of  the  teeth  and  at  the  base  ot 

ShouM  the  space  to  receive  the  addition  be  large  or  have  an  irregular 
form,  it  is  advisable  to  swage  the  piece.  The  plate  edges  adjoining  the 
open  space  are  to  be  bevelled,  and  the  hne  of  the  edges  traced  on  he 
model  by  means  of  a  pin  point.  The  plate  is  removed  from  the  model 
tTe  latter  is  varnished,  and  a  small  die  made  of  the  part  to  be  covered 
by  plate.  A  piece  of  plate  of  No.  26  gauge  is  swaged  to  fit,  and  its 
inner  edge  cut  down  until  it  is  slightly  broader  than  the  pin  scratch  on 
he  model.  Saw-cuts  are  made  in  the  plate  edges  surrounding  the 
break,  and  the  leaflets  bent  down,  holding  the  swaged  section.  The 
teeth  are  mounted  and  the  pieces  united  as  described. 

Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  repair  m  two  operations  It 
may  be  impossible  to  unite  perfectly  the  piece  to  the  plate  and  the  tooth 
Z  Ctl  in  L  soldering.    Such  cases  are  found  -  t^osej^a^^^^ 
tion  of  the  joint  between  the  supplementary  piece  and  the  plate  extenc 
rbeyondlhe  palatal  edge  of  iL  artificial  tooth ;  ^^^^^^^J^Zll 
is  required  to  add  an  extension  to  the  end  of  a  ower  pkte,  additiona 
piece  being  virtually  a  small  plate  covering  the  ridge     In  such  case^ 
re'iece  is  first  swaged,  fitted,  and  soldered  to  the  plate,  and  the  tooth 
or  teeth  mounted  in  a  second  operation.  +1-,p 
A  common  casualty,  as  noted  above,  is  a  crack  m  some  portion  of  the 
U,.     ^ohhve^s  are  to  be  repaired  by  the  addition  of  a  strip  of  plate, 
plate.    Such  breaks  are  to  oe    p  J        thoroughly  and  the  edges 

b»tr  ThettcltSdtith  L  cea.  bo.ax.    Whe„  this 
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is  dry  the  plate  is  invested,  the  crack  being  just  covered  on  the  under 
side  with  thin  paper — wetted  so  as  to  remain  in  place  and  prevent  the 
investment  entering,  and  a  piece  of  plate  of  No.  28  gauge,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide  and  extending  the  full  length  of  the  crack,  is 
fitted  to  the  plate  over  the  crack.  Its  upper  edges  are  bevelled,  and 
it  is  well  cleansed,  and  the  surfaces  to  be  united  covered  by  the  flux.  A 
piece  of  solder  is  laid  at  each  edge,  and  the  case  is  heated  and  soldered : 
in  finishing,  the  strip  is  to  represent  a  rounded  ridge.  Should  the  crack 
be  at  the  portion  of  a  plate  embracing  the  neck  of  a  natural  tooth,  a 
semilunar  piece  is  to  be  fitted  over  the  plate  and  soldered  to  it. 

When  the  teeth  are  broken  from  a  denture  an  impression  is  taken 
with  the  plate  in  the  mouth,  an  articulation  made,  the  tooth  fitted, 
backed,  and  soldered  as  with  a  new  case. 

If  the  tooth  be  broken  away  from  its  backing  and  lost,  the  repair  may 
be  made  as  follows:  a  tooth  of  the  same  mold  and  color  is  selected, 
the  pin-holes  drilled,  not  punched,  as  the  latter  operation  invariably 
bends  the  backing.  The  tooth  is  ground  into  position :  this  operation 
will  require  some  care,  owing  to  the  pins  hampering  the  free  mobility 
of  the  tooth  in  its  space.    If  necessary,  the  pin-holes  may  be  reamed 

Fig.  555 


Riveting  hammer. 


out  and  made  larger.  If  there  be  any  marked  difference  in  the  situa- 
tions ot  the  pms  of  the  new  tooth  from  those  in  the  old  one,  the  pin-holes 
are  sawn  mto  elliptical  openings,  and  when  the  tooth  is  fitted  the  pins 
are  so  bent  as  to  cover  as  much  of  the  openings  as  possible.  The  case 
is  then  invested  and  soldered.  or 

Should  the  other  teeth  of  the  denture  be  of  such  type  as  would  be  en- 
dangered by  the  heating  necessary  in  soldering,  or  the  repair  be  hur- 

-lected 

of  n  f  T  '  ^^^^distance  apart  as  in  the  old  tooth.  The  pins 
of  the  old  tooth  are  carefully  drilled  out  of  the  backing,  and  holes^re 
countersunk  at  the  palatal  side.  The  tooth  is  fitted  io  position  and 
a  folded  towel  is  laid  upon  an  old  counter-die,  the  tooth  \o  be  riveted 
et  upon  the  towe  ,  and  no  other  tooth  should  press  hard  againT 
latter :  repeated  light  blows  of  a  small  riveting  hammer  (Fif  sS  arP 
directed  against  the  ends  of  the  pins  until  each  if  forged  Lto  the  counter 
sinks  fill  them  completely  and  leaving  rounded  heads  are" 
then  burnished  hard  to  complete  the  operation. 

'^'iT  u  '^r''''"''"^  P'^'^"*  ^"  which  an  artificial  tooth  difficult  to 
.s  to  be  boUed  m  a  test-tube  with  nitric  acid.    To  its  bLlc  is  burnLhed 
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a  covering  of  platinum  plate,  No.  36  or  38.  Apertures  arc  made  over 
the  stumps  of  the  pins.  The  tooth  and  the  platinum  back  are  invested, 
a  piece  of  pure  gold  is  placed  over  each  pin,  and  the  platinum  is  soldered 
to  the  pins.  The  old  pins  are  drilled  out  of  the  backing  standing  on  the 
plate.  The  back  of  the  backing  is  scraped  to  cleanse  and  thin  it,  and  its 
top  bent  inward  slightly.  The  tooth  with  the  platinum  back  is  set 
against  the  backing  and  cemented  to  it:  the  case  is  invested,  and  the 
platinum  soldered  to  the  backing,  using  a  low-carat  solder. 

In  repairing  cases  having  a  gum  of  one  of  the  vegetable  bases,  if  the 
backing  be  standing,  the  following  method  is  frequently  applicable:  the 
rubber  or  celluloid  is  cut  out  to  receive  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  but  the 
festoon  covering  the  latter  is  to  remain  untouched.  A  plain  tooth  is 
fitted  to  the  backing,  in  which  pin-holes  have  been  drilled  and_  counter- 
sunk Phosphate  of  zinc  colored  pink  with  carmine  is  placed  m  the  de- 
pression cut  in  the  gum,  and  the  tooth  pressed  into  position:  when 
the  cement  has  set,  the  pins  of  the  tooth  are  riveted  as  described. 

To  adjust  broken  or  detached  clasps  properly  it  is  necessary  to  take 
an  impression  of  the  clasp  tooth  with  the  plate  in  the  mouth  Should 
the  clasp  itself  be  broken  it  is  better  to  make  a  new  one;  the  added  plate 
and  solder  necessary  to  make  it  strong  will,  in  most  cases  destroy  its 
elasticity  and  impair  its  usefulness.  Now  and  again  a  gold  solder, 
lower  fusing  than  the  standard  grade  is  required  for  repair  work  Low 
grade  gold  solders  should  be  sparingly  used,  as  once  used  on  a  denture 
their  use  must  be  continued;  the  attempt  to  use  solder  of  a  higher 
grade  afterward  is  attended  with  serious  risk,  owing  to  the  reflowing  of 

the  inferior  solder.  -n 

For  this  purpose  the  following  formulas  will  suihce: 

Sixteen  carat  Gold  Solder. 
16  parts  pure  gold, 
5     "         "  silver, 
2     "         "  copper, 
IJ    "         "  zinc. 
Fourteen  carat  Gold  Solder. 
14  parts  pure  gold, 
6    "         "  silver, 
3    "         "  copper, 
"         "  zinc. 

A  lower  grade  than  fourteen  carat  is  inadmissible  for  dental  work 
These  solders  may  be  made  more  fusible  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
zinc  without  reducing  the  fineness,  and  are  so  made  for  jewelers  use 
They  are  safe  only  in  cases  where  the  point  to  be  f  ^-^^  .  alone^^^^^^ 
heated  and  where  the  work  can  be  quickly  done.  This  is  not  the 
case  in  the  dental  workroom.  As  soldering  must  be  done  by  a  dental 
mechanic,  such  solders  quickly  run  through  the  plate,  producing  an  in- 

n  "i^repEg  metallic  plates  witl.out  subjecting  tlje  dentu. 
to  the  soldering  operation,  and,  what  may  be  "^^[^/^P^f*^"' ^^^^^^ 
of  attaching  a  clasp  or  an  additional  tooth  to  a  pla  e  without  deprnm 
1  pattnt^of  the  piece  except  for  a  few  minutes,  has  been  devised  by 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Essig. 
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A  typical  application  of  the  method  will  illustrate  its  advantages: 
A  patient  is  wearing  a  partial  gold  plate;  one  of  the  remaining  natural 
teeth  is  becoming  progressively  looser,  and  may  be  lost  at  any  time;  it 
is  not  permissible  to  deprive  the  patient  of  the  piece  for  the  length  of  tiem 
necessary  to  repair  it  by  soldering.  A  bite  and  impression  are  taken 
with  the  artificial  denture  in  position.  If  the  operation  be  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  artificial  tooth  to  be  substituted  for  a  loosening  natural  organ, 


Fig.  556 
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Supplemental  plate  with  tooth  attached  ready 
to  be  riveted  to  a  denture.  Used  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  avoid  the  risk  of  soldering  in  repairing 
or  adding  to  a  denture. 


Supplemental  plate  with  clasp  attached 
ready  to  be  riveted  in  place.  Used  when 
it  is  desired  to  add  a  clasp  to  a  denture 
and  avoid  the  risk  of  soldering. 


as  soon  as  it  is  removed,  the  plaster  tooth  on  the  model  is  cut  away,  to- 
gether with  an  amount  of  plaster  to  represent  the  condition  of  the  soft 
parts  after  extraction.  A  die  and  counter-die  are  made,  and  a  piece  of 
plate  No.  26  is  swaged  which  shall  overlap  the  plate  as  shown  on  the 


Fig.  558 


Fig.  560 


Fig.  561 


Front  view  of  a  supple- 
mental plate  with  dowel 
ready  to  be  riveted  to  a 
denture.  Used  when  it 
is  desired  to  add  a  nat- 
ural tooth  to  a  denture 
and  avoid  the  risk  of 
soldering 

Fig.  559. 


Side  view  of  the  same. 


Front  view  of  the 
same  with  the  natural 
tooth  cemented  onto 
the  dowel. 


Side  view  of  the  same. 


model,  for  one-fourth  of  an  inch  or  more:  a  tongue  to  extend  into  the 
interdental  space  is  to  furnish  a  support  to  the  artificial  tooth.  An  ar- 
ticulating model  is  made,  a  tooth  fitted  to  the  model,  and  a  backing 
adapted  to  it.  The  pieces  are  now  invested  and  united  by  means  of  sol- 
der, then  finished.  The  edges  of  the  plate  piece  should  receive  a  bevel 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  abrupt  line  between  the  new  and  old  plate 

io  add  a  clasp,  an  impression  is  taken  with  the  plate  in  position  and 
L'ttr  Trt'  ^'^i^        '  P^^'^^^  -presentation  o^the  tooth  to 

fhe  c  a      ooth  '  t  fri.  ^}''^  ""^^  the  base  of 

tne  c  asp  tooth  until  it  has  a  close  joint  with  the  clasp,  to  which  it  is  cem 
ented,  invested,  and  soldered,  and  finished  as  described 
42 
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To  add  these  pieces  to  the  plate,  three  holes  arc  drilled  through  the 
plate  as  marked  in  Fig.  556,  and  each  is  countersunk  upon  its  upper 
side.  When,  in  the  first  instance  noted,  the  natural  tooth  is  lost,  or,  in 
the  second,  the  clasp  addition  is  prepared,  the  piece  is  placed  in  the 
mouth  with  the  plate  itself  in  position,  and  by  means  of  a  sharp  excavator 
point  the  outlines  of  the  supplementary  piece  are  scratched  on  the  plate 
proper.  With  the  pieces  held  in  close  apposition  a  drill  is  placed  through 
the  openings  made  in  the  small  plate,  and  the  plate  proper  perforated: 
the  holes  are  countersunk  at  the  palatal  surface.  Gold  pins  upon  which 
rivet  heads  have  been  formed  are  placed  through  the  openings  and 
riveted,  thus  holding  the  sections  firmly  together. 

It  is  at  times  preferable  to  add  the  natural  tooth  to  the  plate  if  it  be 
one  of  the  incisors  or  canines,  and  is  free  from  caries.  An  impression 
is  taken  with  the  artificial  denture  in  position,  which  need  include  only 
that  part  of  the  plate  to  which  the  attachment  is  to  be  made  and  the 
natural  teeth  immediately  adjoining  the  loose  organ.  A  supplemental 
plate  of  No.  26  guage  is  swaged,  to  which  is  soldered  a  stout  platinum 
gold  pin  of  about  No.  16  of  the  standard  gauge  (Figs.  558  and  559). 
The  plate  is  then  riveted  to  the  artificial  dentures,  the  root  of  the  nat- 
ural tooth  is  cut  off  sufficiently  to  maintain  the  relative  height,  and  the 
pulp  canal  is  enlarged  by  means  of  a  fissure  drill  so  as  to  receive  the  gold 
pin  When  the  tooth  has  been  carefully  fitted  it  may  be  permanently 
fastened  to  the  plate  (Figs.  560  and  561)  by  means  of  oxyphosphate 
cement. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


CAST  DENTURES  OF  ALUMINUM  AND  FUSIBLE  ALLOYS. 


By  C.  L.  Goddard,  A.M.,  D.D.S. 


CAST-METAL  DENTURES. 


The  principle  of  casting  metal  dentures  has  long  been  recognized  as 
the  most  desirable  for  obtaining  accurate  adaptation.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain the  best  results  the  following  are  essential:  A  metal  or  alloy  which 
has  (a)  sufficient  strength;  (b)  which  will  not  deteriorate  in  the  mouth; 
(c)  which  will  have  no  deleterious  action  on  the  teeth  or  mucous  mem- 
brane; (cZ)  which  is  light,  or,  in  other  words,  has  a  low  specific  gravity; 
(e)  which  in  casting  will  take  a  sharp  impression,  or,  in  other  words, 
follow  the  fine  fines  of  the  mold;  (/)  which  will  not  discolor  in  the 
mouth;  (5^)  which  can  be  readily  attached  to  the  teeth;  (h)  which  has  a 
reasonably  low  f using-point ;  (i)  and  can  be  cast  in  an  easily  construc- 
ted mold. 

Tin  is  the  chief  component  of  alloys  for  this  purpose.  Other  metals 
are  added  to  lower  the  specific  gravity,  control  shrinkage,  and  produce  a 
sharper  castmg.  These  are  silver,  bismuth,  gold,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces, cadmium  and  antimony. 

Several  of  these  alloys,  such  as  Woods,  Watt's,  Weston's,  and  Moffat's 
are  proprietary;  hence  their  compositioQ  is  not  known  to  the  profession.' 

Most  of  these  alloys  are  too  heavy  for  upper  dentures,  but  that 
objection  may  be  remedied  to  a  great  degree  by  casting  a  plate  only  and 
attaching  the  teeth  with  vulcanite.  ^ 
The  following  formulas  have  been  given  to  the  profession: 
Kingsley  s  alloy,  tin,  16  ounces;  bismuth,  1  ounce 
Reese's  alloy,  tin,  20  parts;  gold,  1  part;  silver,  2  parts. 
i5ean  s  alloy,  tin,  95  parts;  silver,  5  parts. 

(For  aluminum  alloys,  see  page  667  ) 
_  Cast  and  Investment.-As  the  use  of  all  these  alloys  depends  on  mak- 
ing the  cast  and  investment  of  a  material  which  will  not  crack  nor  chTnge 
shape  m  drying,  one  description  will  answer  for  all  ^ 
Ihe  impression  is  taken,  as  usual,  with  plaster,  wax,  or  modellin^r 

beTdTsLTL  b 't  t^  "'^^^'"^^  r'^^^"^^-  ^  -cuum-i! 
w  1  be  r  "In      -^^  ^^^^  impression,  so  that  the  pattern 

scraped  s^r^e  a^^^^^^^^^^  "^^^^tl^^^:"^ 

casting.    The  same  material  I  used  L  fntsW  ^"Tvt' 

ber  pattern  may  be  made  on  the  cast,  as  thus  delcled  by  D^r"  c'hupein  :^ 

1  American  System  of  Dentistry,  Vol.  ii,  p.  683.  rrn 
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"A  piece  of  base-plate  wax  is  softened  and  neatly  molded  over  the  en- 
tire face  of  the  model.  The  paper  pattern  of  the  vacuum-chamber  is 
laid  on  the  wax  in  the  position  it  is  to  occupy  and  the  form  is  traced  on 
it  The  pattern  is  then  lifted  off,  and  this  part  of  the  wax  is  cut  out 
with  a  warmed  wax-knife,  leaving  the  model  exposed.  The  exposed 
part  of  the  model  is  then  roughened  and  well  moistened  with  water, 
and  plaster  of  Paris  and  pumice-stone  (or  whiting),  mixed  in  the  same 
proportions  as  for  the  model,  are  incorporated  with  water  and  poured 
into  the  space  made  by  cutting  away  the  base-plate  as  has  been  des- 
cribed When  this  has  set  so  as  to  be  quite  hard,  the  wax  base-plate  is 
softened  and  lifted  from  the  cast.  The  vacuum-chamber  model  is  then 
scraped  down  to  the  proper  thickness."  i  u,, 

The  central  part  of  the  hngual  surface  of  the  cast  may  be  raised  by 
addinc  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  a  thin  mixture  of  plaster,  Nvhitmg,  and 
waterrand  thus  a  pattern  made  for  an  "undefined  chamber. 

For  a  base-plate  use  sheet  wax,  wax  and  paraffin  or  modelhng  com- 
pound, rolled  to  one-twentieth  or  one-twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  m  thick- 
ness. This  is  easily  done  by  means  of  a  smooth  board  and  a  roller  or 
section  of  a  broomstick.    Wet  both  board  and  roller.    Warm  a  sheet  of 

wax  and  roll  it  out  quickly.  ,  , 

Beads.-The  cast  plate  is  the  only  metal  plate  upon  which  a  bead 
may  be  formed  on  the  palatal  surface.    Such  a  bead,  condemned  by 
maC  has  been,  in  the^riter's  experience,  very  valuab^i^^^^^ 
which  the  mucous  membrane  was  very  soft.    Such  a  bead,  made 
Iround  eith^r  a  defined  or  an  undefined  chamber  or  around  the  p  ate 
roufone-  ixteenth  of  an  inch  from  the  palatal,  buccal  and  labia 
borders  hnbeds  itself  in  the  soft  tissues  and  acts  as  a  valve  to  keep  the 
air  from  u^der  the  plate.    The  writer  recalls  one  partial  case  m  winch 
the^arfitted  perFectly,  but  would  stay  in  place  but  a  few  mini^c. 

immersed  in  warm  water  and  the  ^'^'^  ^^^^ Zde 

thumbs  and  fingers.    By  then  mmersmg  m  cold  water 

%'n  this  base-p,ate  the  teeth  are  -JJ^^^ ^S^'^i::^^:^^:. 
plate  contoured  accordmg  to  the  °f/rjff;,„embered  that  the 

t;^^:^nTtr:^atC'::r  r  n;cus  o.  .he 

teeth  to  avoid  excess  of  metal  plate. 
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In  partial  cases  of  close  bite  a  tooth  may  be  backed  with  gold  or  silver 
and  the  backing  extended  half  an  inch  or  more  into  the  wax-plate  (Fig. 
(562.)  This  projecting  portion  should  be  roughened  or  have  holes 
punched  in  it  for  better  retention  in  the  alloy. 


Fia  562 


Plate  tooth  backed  up  for  use  on  partial  denture. 

If  gum  teeth  or  blocks  are  used,  grind  off  the  upper  thin  portion  of 
the  gum  at  right  angles  or  at  a  slightly  obtuse  angle  with  the  labial  sur- 
face. This  is  to  prevent  fracture  by  contraction  of  the  metal  when 
coolincj. 


Fig.  563 


Weston's  improved  flask. 
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As  the  thin  wax  advised  for  a  base-plate  is  readily  bent  out  of  shape, 
it  is  better  to  use  a  more  rigid  base-plate,  preferably  of  modelling  com- 
pound, for  taking  the  bite  and  mounting  the  teeth.  After  trying  in 
the  mouth  and  making  any  necessary  change  in  position  of  the  teeth, 
put  the  case  on  the  cast,  and  stick  it  there  securely  by  melting  the  wax 
around  the  upper  border  of  the  plate  with  a  hot  spatula,  adding  sticky 
wax  temporarily  in  convenient  places.  With  a  hot  spatula  cut  out  the 
thick  base-plate  from  the  hngual  portion  and  substitute  a  layer  of  thin 
wax  about  No.  23  B.  &  S.  gauge  or  two  or  three  layers  of  the  thin  wax 
sheets  used  in  making  artificial  flowers.  Smooth  the  wax  around  the 
necks  of  the  teeth  ready  for  flasking.  _  _ 

In  some  cases  in  which  the  necks  of  the  teeth  rest  on  the  cast  it  is  best 
to  imbed  the  case  in  the  lower  half  of  the  flask  before  substituting  thin 
wax  for  the  lingual  portion. 


Fig.  o64 


Watt's  flask  and  wrench. 

After  the  wax  is  made  as  smooth  as  possible  it  may  be  given  a  gloss 
with  slight  puffs  of  the  blowpipe  flame.    Figs.  563  and  564  show  flasks 

used  for  this  work.  +i,„+  „ 

The  obiect  of  the  length  is  to  give  room  for  a  long  gate,  so  that  a  co  - 
umn  of  the  metal  as  it  is  poured  in  will  force  the  lower  portion  into  all 
the  intricate  parts  of  the  mold.  For  this  reason  the  case  should  occupy 
the  lower  end  of  the  flask.  Lay  the  lower  half  of  the  flask  on  a  smooth 
surface,  such  as  glass  or  wood  covered  with  paper  or  waste  rubber  dam 
The  latter  is  best,  as  it  separates  easily  from  the  plaster.  Invest  as  for 
vulcanite  work,  but  with  the  same  materia  used  m  7,king  the  cast 
Trim  the  investing  material  so  that  the  mold  will  part  at  the  upper 
border  of  the  wax  base-plate. 


INVESTING. 
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Cut  pouring  cand  vent  gates  half  the  desired  depth.  These  will  differ 
according  to  the  flask  used.  Use  a  small  vulcanite  scraper.  With 
the  Weston  flask  begin  at  the  pouring  gate  at  the  upper  end  of  the  flask, 
and  cut  the  gate  of  the  same  size,  but  decrease  it  gradually  for  about 
half  the  distance  to  the  mold;  then  for  an  upper  denture  broaden  the 
gate  until  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  mold  it  is  about  an  inch  wide 
and  not  much  deeper  than  the  thickness  of  the  wax  base-plate. 

For  a  lower  denture  extend  the  gate  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
wide  until  it  reaches  the  mold  in  the  region  of  the  incisors.     Cut  two 


Fig.  565 


Gates  in  Watt's  flask. 


other  gates  in  each  side  from  the  main-gateway,  one  to  each  end  of  the 
mold  and  one  to  the  region  of  the  bicuspids. 

When  the  Watt  flask  is  used  (Fig.  565)  two  gates  are  cut,  one  from 
each    heel    of  the  plate  to  the  funnel  opening  above  it;  one  of  these  is 
made  small  all  the  way,  B,  and  the  other,  small  at  the  beginnino- 
should  mcrease  m  size  till  at  the  top  it  equals  that  of  the  funnel  C 

Coat  the  mvestmg  material  in  the  lower  half  of  the  flask  with  a  thin 
mixture  of  whitmg  or  chalk  and  water,  varnish  it  with  thin  shellac  var- 
nish or  rub  It  with  pulverized  soapstone.    The  object  is  to  fill  up  the 
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pores  and  prevent  adhesion  of  the  investing  material.  Add  the  second 
half  of  the  flask  and  fill  carefully  with  investing  material,  tapping  the 
rim  slightly  to  make  any  air-bubbles  which  may  be  present  rise  to  the 
surface.    Smooth  the  upper  surface  before  it  hardens. 

"When  the  investing  material  is  hard,  warm  the  flask  slightly,  part  it, 
and  remove  the  wax.  From  a  small  tea-kettle  pour  a  stream  of  boiling 
water  in  the  mold  to  wash  out  any  wax  remaining  around  the  pms  or 
in  places  diflScult  of  access.  The  position  of  the  gates  cut  m  the  lower 
half  of  the  investment  will  be  shown  by  ridges  in  the  upper  half.  By 
marking  a  slight  cut  at  each  side  of  the  ridge  and  makmg  a  groove  m 
place  of  the  ridge  the  gates  of  the  two  halves  wdl  correspond. 

Fasten  together  the  two  halves  of  the  flask  and  lute  the  joint  care- 
fully with  investing  material  to  prevent  escape  of  the  metal,  i^ry  the 
flask  over  low  heat  an  hour  or  more  till  all  moisture  is  driven  out.  i  he 
presence  of  moisture  may  be  determined  by  holding  a  mirror  over  the 
gate.  If  the  mold  is  perfectly  dry,  no  steam  will  be  condensed  on  the 
glass.    Do  not  apply  heat  too  rapidly  or  steam  will  form  in  the  mold  and 

"  Mdtdie  metal  in  a  clean  iron  ladle  or  in  a  crucible,  being  careful  not 
to  overheat  it,  and  pour  it  in  the  mold  while  the  mold  is  still  hot.  _  It 
poured  in  a  cold  mold,  the  metal  does  not  take  so  sharp  an  impression, 
being  chiUed  and  solidified  before  it  reaches  the  finer  parts  of  the  im- 
pression. The  nearer  the  temperature  of  the  mold  is  to  the  ^neltmg- 
polnt  of  the  alloy,  thefiner  will  be  the  cast.  If  the  pint  of  the  flaskis 
well  luted,  no  metal  will  escape.  , 
After  the  flask  is  cold  it  may  be  opened,  the  denture  removed,  and 
the  surplus  parts  sawed  off.  These  may  be  laid  aside  for  future  use  as 
remelting  will  not  injure  the  alloy  unless  the  temperature  has  been  car 
ried  too  high  and  some  of  the  component  parts  oxidized,  changing  the 

'The  dentil:  Sd  now  be  smoothed  with  files  and  sand-paper,  ^hen 
polished  with  pumice-stone,  and  finally  with  chalk  or  rouge  This 
will  require  less  time  in  proportion  to  the  pains  taken  in  smoothing  the 

Enough  metal  should  be  used  to  fill  the  mold  and  the  gates  full,  so 
thft  the  o  metal  at  the  top  will  force  the  lower  portion  m  o  all 

Intricate  pari.     If  the  mold  is  not  full,  keep  it  hot  tiU  more  metal  can 

'^rlt  the' St  opened,  it  is  found  that  it  has  not  been  filled 
th^5>^:Lhouldbe£^^^ 

;:i;?i;  wK^^^  -y  air-buboes  present  and 
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wax  to  the  pouring  gate.  Complete  the  flasking  as  usual,  remove  the 
wax,  dry  the  whole,  melt  some  of  the  metal,  and  pour  it  in. 

Soldering.— Solders  are  provided  by  different  manufacturers.  Make 
a  dovetailed  space  in  the  plate,  fit  and  wax  the  tooth  in  place  as  usual, 
then  imbed  an  investing  material,  leaving  the  wax  exposed.  Remove 
the  wax,  dry  the  case,  apply  dilute  chloride  of  zinc  to  the  metallic  sur- 
face exposed,  place  a  piece  of  solder  in  position,  and  apply  the  heated 
soldering-iron  until  it  is  melted.  It  may  be  necessary  to  press  the  solder 
into  the  space  with  a  wad  of  paper.  Wood's  metal  ,^  melting  at  180°  F., 
may  be  used  as  a  solder  in  such  a  case.  Investment  is  not  always  neces- 
sary, as  sometimes  a  tooth  or  block  may  be  held  in  place  with  the  fingers, 
protected  by  a  wad  of  paper,  while  the  solder  is  fused. 

A  tooth  may  be  added  or  attached  to  a  cast-metal  plate  with  vulcanite 
by  roughening  the  place  of  attachment,  drilling  holes  in  the  plate  in 


Fig.  566 


Tipper  cast  plate  for  vulcanite  attachment. 

different  directions,  and  countersinking  them  if  they  pass  through  the 
plate,  or  by  cutting  a  dovetailed  space.  The  plate  is  then  flasked,  and 
the  process  continued  as  in  repairing  a  vulcanite  plate. 

Vulcanite  Attachment. — To  avoid  weight  in  entire  upper  dentures, 
many  partial,  and  some  lower  dentures,  it  is  better  to  cast  the  plate 
alone  and  attach  the  teeth  with  vulcanite.  In  such  a  case  make  a  thin 
wax-plate  of  the  exact  size  needed,  invest  it,  and  cast  a  plate  as  pre- 
viously described. 

Attachment  of  vulcanite  may  be  made  by  drilling  holes  in  the  plate 
and  countersinking  them  on  the  palatine  surface.  A  better  plan  is  given 
by  Dr.  Kingsley.  In  the  wax-plate  on  the  ridge  set  several  small 
gimp  tacks,  imbedding  the  head  in  the  wax  and  letting  the  points  pro- 
ject m  different  directions.  When  the  case  is  invested  and  the  wax 
removed,  the  tacks  will  remain  in  the  investment,  and  should  be  pulled 
out.  When  the  plate  is  cast  the  tacks  will  be  represented  by  projec- 
tions of  the  metal  base,  which  may  be  bent  in  the  form  of  loops. 
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Another  good  plan,  after  the  mold  of  a  plain  plate  is  made,  is  to 
make  holes  in  the  investment  with  a  small  drill  wherever  projections  on 
the  plate  are  needed. 

A  rim  may  be  made  on  a  plate  by  adding  a  wax  rim  to  the  wax-plate. 
The  rim  and  plate  should  be  joined  for  at  least  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
from  the  edge  of  the  plate,  then  separated  slightly.    The  first  precau- 


FiG.  567 


Lower  cast  plate  for  vulcanite  attachment. 

tion  is  to  allow  trimming  the  border  of  the  finished  plate  if  necessary. 
Another  band  may  be  made  on  the  Ungual  surface  of  the  wax-plate  with 
a  strip  of  wax.  The  line  of  union  should  be  smoothed  and  the  wax  rim 
curved  to  conform  to  the  general  contour  of  the  plate.  On  a  lower 
plate  the  band  should  extend  around  both  labial  and  lingual  borders. 
These  bands  and  rims  will  be  reproduced  in  the  cast  metal  as  shown  in 
566  and 


Figs 


567. 


Fig.  568 


Clasps  prepared  for  use  on  a  cast  metal  denture. 

The  cast  plate  can  be  used  for  taking  the  bite  and  mounting  the 
teeth  in  the  same  manner  as  a  wax  base-plate  or  a  swaged  plate  ior  vul- 
canite attachment.  .     ,     .  .,      i  i 

Clasps.-As  these  cast  alloys  are  lacking  in  elasticity,  clasps  should 
be  made  of  clasp  gold  and  united  to  the  plate  in  casting  by  P^^^i^ing 

StTble  attachments,  such  as  pins  -1^/"^  .^^^^68  ViCe a 
which  may  enter  the  plate  a  third  or  half  an  inch  (Fig.  568.)       here  a 
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standard  clasp  can  be  used  the  standard  may  be  so  bent  as  to  extend 
into  the  plate.  These  clasps  should  be  previously  fitted  in  the  mouth, 
then  placed  on  the  teeth  of  the  cast  and  secured  with  investing  material. 

CASTING  ALUMINUM.. 

On  account  of  the  low  specific  gravity  and  strength  of  aluminum 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  make  cast  dentures  of  it,  but  the  very 
quality  which  made  it  desirable  in  one  respect  was  the  cause  of  failures 
in  casting.  It  is  so  light  that  it  will  not  of  its  own  weight  run  into  a 
mold,  at  least  not  into  an  intricate  one. 

The  first  successful  attempts  at  casting  were  made  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Bean 
of  Baltimore,  who  depended  on  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  metal 
several  inches  high  to  force  the  lower  part  into  the  mold.  His  flask 
was  similar  to  those  used  for  other  cast  dentures,  but  was  provided  with 
a  detachable  clay  chimney  which  fitted  accurately  in  the  pouring  gate. 
The  flask  and  chimney  were  heated  separately,  then  joined,  and  enough 
melted  aluminum  poured  in  to  flU  the  mold  and  chimney.  The  weight 
of  molten  metal  in  the  chimney  was  sufficient  to  force  the  mold  full  and 
make  a  very  sharp  and  accurate  casting. 

Heretofore  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  use  of  dentures  of  aluminum  has 
been  its  deterioration  in  the  mouth.  Aluminum  of  commerce  was  con- 
taminated by  iron  or  other  metals  which  rendered  it  susceptible  to  chem- 
ical or  electrical  action,  such  action  being  often  confined  to  small  spots 
until  perforations  were  made. 

Aluminum  C^st  Dentures.— Dr.  C.  C.  Carroll  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  has 
invented  a  process  of  casting  aluminum  underpressure.  To  control 
shrinkage  he  has  alloyed  it  slightly  so  that  it  can  be  cast  directly  on  the 
teeth.  He  furnishes  the  following  formula  as  the  composition  of  his 
two  bases: 

Base  No.  1;  Aluminum,  98  per  cent.; 
Platinum, 

Silver,       V  2  " 
Copper,  J 
Specific  gravity,  2.  5;  fusing-point,  1300°  F. 

This  is  for  upper  dentures  and  must  be  cast  under  pressure. 

Base  No.  2  is  composed  of  aluminum,  tin,  copper,  and  silver;  specific 
gravity,  7.5;  fusing-point,  700°  F.  This  is  intended  for  lower  dentures 
and  is  cast  without  pressure. 

To  cast  under  pressure  he  used  a  crucible  open  at  the  top  and  ter- 
mmatmg  m  a  nipple  at  the  bottom.  The  opening  in  the  nipple  con- 
nected with  the  inner  part  of  the  crucible  by  a  siphon-shaped  passage  in 
the  sides,  so  that  the  molten  metal  could  not  run  out  by  gravity  In  the 
top  of  the  crucible  was  fitted  a  plug  from  which  a  tube  led  to  a  rubber 
bulb.  By  pressure  on  the  bulb  the  air  forced  the  molten  metal  throuo-h 
the  nipple  at  the  bottom. 

The  flask,  similar  to  Weston's  (Fig.  563),  had  an  opening  in  the  upper 
end  in  which  the  nipple  of  the  crucible  fitted  tightly.    The  mold  and 
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Fig.  569. 


crucible  were  boated  separately  until  the  aluniinuiri  was  melted  and  the 
flask  was  nearly  red  hot.  The  crucible  was  then  placed  on  the  flask 
so  that  the  nipple  fitted  tightly.  The  stopper  was  inserted  in  the  cruci- 
ble, and  the  rubber  bulb  connected  with  it  squeezed  so  as  to  force  the 
aluminum  in  the  mold. 

While  cast  aluminum  is  not  as  tough  as  swaged  {},luminum,  yet  a  plate 
especially  a  partial  one,  may  be  made  stronger,  because  the  thickness 
may  be  varied  according  to  the  strain. 

Aluminum  plates  may  be  cast  directly  on  the  teeth,  or  plates  may  be 
made  for  vulcanite  attachment  (Fig.  566).  The  process  of  making 
the  base-plate  and  flasking  is  exactly  like  that  described  for  other  cast- 
metal  plates,  except  that  the  wax  may  be 
thicker  if  desired,  on  account  of  the  light 
weight  of  alummum. 

Gates.. — Three  round  channels  are  cut 
in  the  mold,  one  from  the  middle  of  the 
posterior  border  to  the  pouring  gate,  and 
one  from  each  "heel"  of  the  plate  to  the  edge 
of  the  flask.  One  of  these  connects  with  a 
vent  hole. 

Carroll's  improved  flask  (Fig.  569)  has 
a  projecting  gate-funnel,  screw  cut  on  the 
outside.  The  improved  crucible  screws  on 
this,  so  as  to  make  a  tight  joint.  The  cru- 
cible cover  is  held  in  position  by  a  clamp 
with  a  handle  a  few  inches  long. 

After  flasking  and  removing  the  wax 
"bolt  the  flask  firmly  together  and  coat  the 
thread  of  the  flask  with  soapstone.  Screw 
the  retort  firmly  to  the  flask.  Place  a  fine 
copper  wire  in  the  vent,  then  lute  the  seam 
of  the  flask  and  where  retort  joins  the  flask, 
also  around  the  bolts,  with  investing  mate- 
rial, to  prevent  the  escape  of  air  or  metal  in 
casting.    Test  with  the  rubber  bulb  and 
clamping  lever.    Soapstone  sprinkled  over 
a  suspected  leak  will  detect  it. 
'Withdraw  the  wire  from  the  vent  and  test  again  to  see  that  only 
the  vent  is  open.    Place  the  flask  in  the  slot  of  the  burner,turn  on  low 
flame,  and  dry  out  thoroughly,  as  wiU  be  shown  if  no  moisture  appears 
on  the  surface  of  a  mirror  held  over  the  retort. 

"When  the  piece  is  dry  place  the  flask  on  the  bottom  of  the  burner 
put  two  ingots  of  aluninum  base  No.  1  in  the  retort;  place  the  hood 
over  it  and  turn  on  fuU  flame,  and  with  use  of  foot-be  lows  attached  to 
air-tube  of  the  burner  proceed  to  melt  the  metal,  which  will  usually 
reauire  from  six  to  ten  minutes.  , 

"When  meUed,  remove  the  hood,  turn  off  the  gas,  and  clamp  the 
retort  cover  in  place  with  clamping-tongs,  slipping  the  ring  over  handles, 
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then,  with  the  rubber  bulb  pressed  gently  but  firmly,  force  the  melted 
metal  into  the  matrix  until  the  metal  is  forced  through  the  matrix  to  the 
vent."  "Chill  the  metal  with  a  piece  of  wet  sponge  tied  to  a  stick  as 
soon  as  it  appears  at  the  vent.  Press  three  seconds  to  condense  the 
metal  under  pressure  in  the  matrix.  With  the  handles  of  the  clamping- 
tongs  unscrew  the  retort  from  the  flask  as  it  stands  in  the  burner,  and 
with  bulb  blow  out  all  excess  of  aluminum  from  the  retort." 

When  the  flask  is  cool  open  it,  cut  off  surplus  parts  from  the  plate, 
trim  the  edges,  smooth  with  sand-paper  (fine),  and  polish  with  fine 
pumice-stone  and  chalk  or  rouge.  As  aluminum  is  much  harder  than 
the  "fusible  bases,"  much  more  care  should  be  taken  in  smoothing  the 
wax  modet-plate." 

Clasps. — As  aluminum  has  much  more  strength  than  the  softer  plate 
alloys,  clasps  may  be  cast  about  the  teeth  by  making  proper  wax  models. 
A  better  plan,  however,  is  to  make  gold  clasps  and  connect  them  to  the 
plate  as  in  other  cast  metal  or  vulcanite  work.    (See  Fig.  568). 

For  casting  a  plate  directly  on  the  teeth  the  same  precautions  should 
be  taken  as  those  described  on  p.  66L  The  teeth  should  be  spaced  so 
that  a  postal  card  will  pass  between  them,  to  prevent  cracking  from  the 
slight  shrinkage  of  the  metal ; 

After  investing  and  washing. out  the  wax,  "make  a  thin  cream  of 
equal  parts  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  prepared  chalk  with  water, 
and  with  a  small  camel's-hair  pencil  cover  the  alveolo-labial  edge  of  the 
teeth  with  a  thin  coating  of  this  cream  to  prevent  the  metal  from  flow- 
ing over  this  edge  and  possibly  checking  the  teeth." 

"If  the  gum  section  teeth  are  used,  grind  the  feather  edge  slightly 
bevelled,  leaving  the  labial  edge  of  the  gum  highest,  and  mount,  spacing 
slightly  by  placing  heavy  writing-paper  between  the  joints.  Before  in- 
vesting remove  the  paper  and  flow  between  the  joints  the  magnesia  and 
chalk  cream.  Then  invest  the  same  as  for  plain  teeth.  After  wash- 
ing out  the  wax  flow  a  thin  film  of  the  above  cream  along  the  bevelled 
edge  of  the  gum  and  proceed  to  cast  as  directed/' 

Lower  Dentures. — Carroll's  aluminum  alloy  for  lower  dentures  is 
lighter  and  more  rigid  than  the  plate  alloys  not  containing  aluminum, 
but  it  will  flow  of  its  own  weight  into  the  mold.  It  may  be  used  exactly 
hke  the  other  alloys,  or  may  be  used  with  the  aluminum  outfit  as  fol- 
lows: after  the  teeth  are  arranged  as  desired,  "trim  and  wax  up  neatly, 
and  as  light  as  intended  to  be  when  finished  for  the  mouth.  Then  in- 
vest the  model  and  the  teeth  in  perforated  flask  and  proceed  as  directed 
for  base  No.  1  up  to  the  point  of  making  the  cast.  When  the  matrix  is 
dry  and  ready  to  make  the  cast,  place  two  ingots  of  base  No.  2  in  the 
retort  with  the  larger  opening.  Turn  on  the  flame  enough  to  melt  the 
metal  in  eight  to  ten  minutes,  which  requires  not  over  half  the  flame 
needed  for  base  No.  1.  Stop  the  opening  with  an  old  plugger  to  pre- 
vent the  metal  escaping  as  it  melts.  When  all  is  melted  withdraw  the 
stopper  and  chill  the  metal  when  it  appears  at  the  vent. 

"If  there  should  be  any  point  of  leakage  of  the  metal,  it  can  be  stop- 
ped at  once  by  touching  it  with  a  wet  cloth,  and  any  escaped  metal  can 
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be  immediately  remelted  and  poured  into  the  matrix  without  producing 
any  flaw  or  imperfection  in  the  piece  to  be  cast.    Let  the  piece  cool 
slowly,  remove  from  the*  flask,  and  finish  as  directed  for  base  No  1. 
Never  use  the  same  retort  for  melting  base  No.  1  and  base  No.  2." 
The  aluminum  furnace  can  be  heated  with  either  gas  or  gasoUne. 


FiQ.  570 


Zellar  cast  aluminum  apparatus;  top  removed  showing  flask  and  crucible. 

Fig.  571 


ZeUar  cast  aluminum  apparatus;  ready  for  heating. 

THE  ZELLER  CAST  ALUMINUM  APPARATUS. 

This  apparatus  resembles  the  Carroll  apparatus 
but  varies  in  several  important  features.    The  ?S    ^70  4 

attached  to  the  flask.    The  furnace  consists  of  two  pa  M^^^^^  ^^O- 
£vnd  B),  which  are  united  as  shown  in  Fig.  571, The  lower  part 
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for  heating  and  drying  the  flask  and  investment;  the  upper  part  (7i)  for 
mehing  the  aluminum  in  the  crucible,  which  is  part  of  the  flask.  An  air- 
blast  may  be  attached  to  the  upper  burner  at  Fig.  571,  D  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  heat. 

Aluminum  plates  may  be  cast  directly  on  the  teeth,  for  which  process 
the  teeth  should  be  slightly  separated  in  the  wax  base-plate;  or  the  plate 
may  be  cast  separately  and  the  teeth  attached  with  vulcanite.  In  the 
latter  case  the  base-plate  should  be  shaped  as  in  Figs.  566  and  567. 

There  are  two  methods  of  casting  aluminum  vidth  this  apparatus; 
first,  by  blowing  the  metal  from  the  crucible  into  the  mold;  second,  by 
exhausting  the  air  from  the  mold  and  relying  on  atmospheric  pressure 
for  forcing  the  metal  in  (the  suction  method.) 

First  Method— Blowing  the  Metal  into  the  Mold  i.— The  flask  is 
shown  open  in  Fig.  572.     The  model  (E)  and  the  investment  should  be 


Fig.  572. 


Zeller  cast  aluminum  apparatus:   separated  crucible  flask. 


made  of  equal  parts  of  whitmg  and  plaster  (see  page  659),  of  ground 
asbestos  (1  part),  and  coarse  plaster  (2  parts).  The  investment  should 
be  made  as  described  m  this  chapter  for  other  cast  dentures.  When 
the  model  IS  invested  in  the  lower  half,  which  is  connected  with  the 
crucib  e,  a  nail  should  be  run  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  e 
crucible  and  through  the  soft  investment  until  it  touches  the  posterioj 
edge  of  the  wax  plate.  "When  the  investment  is  hard,  smooZhe  sm- 
face  and  make  gateways  of  wax  which  terminate  at  the  sides  of  t  e 
crucib  e  at  the  top  of  the  flask;  these  are  intended  for  the  escape  of  e 
air  as  the  metal  is  forced  in.  Now  withdraw  the  wire  naiU n  the  c  ud! 
ble  and  open  well  the  hole  at  the  posterior  margin  of  the  p  ate  Me  t 
wax  and  run  m  the  hole  and  on  to  the  margin  of  ?he  wax  base 

Now  mix  more  investment  and  pour  slowly  over  the  wax  base,  jar- 

>■  From  ciTQijJar  and  manuscript  by  Prpf,  W.  3E,  Harper, 
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ring  the  case  thoroughly  until  this  is  covered;  then  fill  the  other  half  of 
the  flask  and  bolt  the  two  together.  The  wax  air-escapes  should  show 
throuo-h  the  investment  at  the  sides  of  the  crucible. 

"The  case  is  now  ready  to  dry  out  and  heat  up,  as  the  wax  wdl  melt 
and  burn  out  if  clean  and  free  from  dirt  and  scraps  of  mvestment. 

"If  the  burning  out  of  the  wax  is  disagreeable,  the  first  halt  should 
be  coated  with  parting  material,  opened  when  hard,  the  wax  removed 
and  the  gateways  opened;  then  the  flask  should  be  agam  closed  and 

^°"ro"  Dm  Out  the  Case.-Set  the  flask  in  the  lower  burner  (the  flask 
is  provided  with  trunnions  that  rest  in  notches  provided  m  the  burner 
foiVem,  (Fig.  570,  G).    ^l^ce  the  upper  burner  on  the  W^^^^^ 
shown  in  Fig!  571.    The  crucible  will  project  slightly  at  the  top  C). 
Corect  both  burners  with  the  gas-pipe,  preferably  to  a  half-nch  s^^op- 
cock  to  insure  a  free  flow  of  gas.    Turn  on  a  small  flame  in  the  lower 
burn;;  fo^  about  twenty  minutes,  then  a  full  flame,  and  allow  it  to  re- 
main about  an  hour  and  a  half.  ,    „    ,     ■        ;„  ih^  fnir-ible 
To  Make  the  Cast.-Vl^ce  an  ingot  of  aluminum  m  the  crucible 
crossways  or  upside  down,  so  that  its  mehing  may  be  readily  noticed 
CoTnlct'the  bellows  with  the  projecting  tube  at  the  side  of  the  upper 
burner  (D).    When  the  case  is  completely  dried  out  the  gas  is  turnea 
orfrom  the  lower  burner  and  connected  with  the  upper.    A  steady 

'''"To  FinM  the  Ka<..-Eemove  the  ease  when  cool,  cut  oj^sa^  off 
the  urplus  metal  and  gates,  and  file  to  <'--:^^Z,J'J^:^l^l, 
surfaced  rough,  grind  w^'l- -run'lum  o  c^^^^^^^^^  ^  _j„„ 

and  pumice.  Finally,  on  the  lingual  ^^^^^^^^f^SesTthe  burnisher, 
If  it  is  desired  to  have  this  surface  ^^.^^.f^^^^^  f^X  smooth,  then  finish 
use  a  felt  cone  and  wet  pumice  until  it  is  perfectly  smoo 

with  a  dry  cone  and  rouge.  ^     j      ^  ^  be  cov- 

"If,  before  vulcanizing,  the  surface  of  the  pl.tte  tnai 
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ered  with  rubber  is  coated  with  sandarach  varnish,  it  will  not  turn 
black." 

Second — The  Suction  Method.— The  first  half  of  the  flask  is  filled 
as  has  been  described.  After  the  surface  of  the  investment  is  smoothed 
a  channel  {G,  Fig.  572),  is  cut  from  each  heel  of  the  wax  plate,  around  to 
the  opening  at  H  (Fig.  572).  This  opening  connects  with  a  tube 
which  extends  through  the  flask  and  terininates  alongside  the  cruci- 
ble at  /  (Fig.  570).  The  channel  should  be  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
wide  and  run  midway  between  the  edge  of  the  flask  and  the  mold, 
with  which  it  should  be  connected  by  three  or  four  short  channels;  but 

FiQ.  573 


Separated  flask  showing  gates  in  flask  for  casting  aluminum 

none  of  these  should  be  lower  than  the  region  of  the  bicuspids  "This 
IS  important;  if  cut  lower,  the  air  will  be  cut  ofl^  by  metal  before  the 
mold  IS  filled.  When  the  other  half  of  the  flask  is  filled,  a  raised  im- 
pression of  this  channel  will  show  itself.  This  should  be  trimmed  away 
so  as  to  leave  the  channel  free  in  the  first  half.  ^ 
The  case  should  be  dried  and  heated  as  has  been  described  Wlien 
the  naetal  is  about  half  melted  insert  the  tube  {F,  Fig.  570)  in  the  hole 

be  air-tight.  There  is  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  on  one  end  of  the  brass 
tube  for  a  non-conductor.    The  moment  the  metal  is  completely  fused 
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empty  the  lungs  and  with  a  strong  suction  draw  the  air  out  of  the  mold. 
The  atmospheric  pressure  forces  the  metal  in.  There  is  no  danger  of 
drawing  hot  metal  into  the  mouth,  as  the  wire  gauze  in  the  hole  {H , 
Fig.  572)  prevents  it.  After  one  inhalation  immediately  put  the  cover 
{E,  Fig.  571)  on  the  crucible  and  blow  on  the  metal  a  second  or  two  to 
condense  it;  then  insert  the  instrument  in  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible  to  cut  off  the  metal.  ,     i  i 

"The  secret  of  successful  cast  aluminum  work  is  to  dry  out  absolutely, 
heat  thoroughly,  and  avoid  overheating  the  metal  by  castmg  it  the  mo- 
ment it  is  completely  fused. 

Fig.  574 


Separated  flask  showing  full  upper  cast  aluminum  denture  in  place. 


"Movable  or  immovable  bridge-work  can  be  made  with  little  trouble. 
"Whin  clasps  are  required  they  are  cast  with  the  plate  or  bridge 
The  elasticity  of  the  aluminum  is  such  as  will  meet  this  requirement. 

JARRING  THE  METAL  INTO  THE  MOLD. 

The  following  is  a  description  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Brophy  of  his  method  of 

My  methodof  introducing 
the  LTI  into Ve  matri'x  is  extremely  simple.    After  the  case  has  be- 

1  From  manuscript  furnished. 
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come  thoroughly  dried  out  and  heated,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  flask 
becoming  red  hot,  I  place  the  ingot  of  metal  in  the  crucible,  which  is 
attached  to  the  flask,  similar  to  Carroll's  (Figs.  570  and  572),  and  hold 
until  the  metal  fuses.  With  tongs  I  lift  the  flask  from  the  furnace,  and 
sharply  jar  or  jolt  it  on  the  bench.  This  jolting  I  find  to  be  all  that  is 
necessary  to  inject  the  metal  into  the  matrix. 

"If  the  case  is  thoroughly  dried  and  heated,  the  casts  will  be  perfect 
nine  times  out  of  ten. 

"The  gate  from  the  crucible  should  be  cut  to  the  middle  of  the  poste- 
rior border  of  the  wax,  and  small  gates  should  be  cut  from  each 


Fig.  575  Fig-  576 


Brophy'8  flask  and  crucible.  Brophy's  gasoline  heating  apparatus  for  drying 

the  case  and  melting  the  metal. 


tuberosity  to  a  small  external  opening  in  the  flask  at  either  side  of  the 
crucible.  These  gates  should  be  small,  and  the  external  openings  very 
small  (size  of  a  needle).  They  serve  two  purposes:  allowing  escape  of 
air  and  showing  when  the  matrix  is  full,  as  the  metal  is  supposed  to 
show  at  the  opening. 

Fig.  575  shows  Dr.  R.  C.  Brophy's  fla?k,  with  crucible  in  placey 
Fig.  576  shows  his  gasoline  furnace  for  drying  and  heating  the  flask  and 
for  melting  the  metal.  The  burners  on  each  side  are  arranged  so  as  to 
direct  the  flame  to  the  parts  desired.  The  pyramidal  shaped  cone  can 
be  removed  to  give  access  to  the  interior  of  the  furnace. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


CONTINUOUS-GUM  DENTURES. 

By  D.  O.  M.  LeCron,M.D.,D.D.S. 

If  it  be  agreed  that  beside  the  restoration  of  function,  one  of  the  chief 
desiderata  in  the  construction  of  an  artificial  denture  is  the  imitation 
of  the  natural  appearance  of  the  teeth  and  gums,  then  it  may  be  said 
that  the  continuous-gum  process  offers  greater  aesthetic  possibilities 
than  those  of  any  other  method  of  prosthetic  restoration.  By  its  means 
the  physical  characteristics  relating  to  the  appearance  of  the  restored 
tissues  may  be  so  closely  imitated  as  to  defy  detection  at  the  hands  of 
the  most  skilled  observers. 

Continuous-gum  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  when  the  porcelain 
used  for  this  purpose  is  fused  upon  a  platinum  base  to  which  specially 
■designed  teeth  have  been  attached,  a  porcelain  surface  is  obtained 
which  is  without  break  in  continuity  between  teeth  and  gums. 

The  first  conception  of  the  uniting  of  porcelain  teeth  to  a  metallic 
base  by  means  of  a  fusible  porcelain  material  originated  in  l^  ranee. 
Among  the  names  of  those  who  first  bent  their  efforts  in  this  direction 
may  be  mentioned  M.  Delabarre,  of  Paris,  who  in  1820  used  a  material 
closely  resembhng  ordinary  porcelain  tooth-body  to  unite  the  teeth  to 
the  plate.  Contemporaneously  with  that  of  this  pioneer  we  find  the 
names  of  M.  de  Fouze,  who  applied  jeweler's  enamel  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  contour  of  the  gums,  and  of  M.  de  Chemant,  to  whom 
patents  were  granted  for  the  manufacture  of  a  form  of  denture  belong- 
ing to  this  type.  The  work  of  these  early  experimenters  was  attended 
in  a  large  measure  with  failure  because  of  the  imperfect  character  of 
their  materials  and  the  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  means  for  their 
proper  fusing.  Experiments  with  the  silicious  compounds  were  aban- 
Tned  beforf  any  satisfactory  results  were  obtained.  This  was  because 
of  the  great  heat  necessary  to  work  the  materials  used,  for,  accordingto 
Dr  Locke,  they  required  a  temperature  of  3761°  F  for  proper  fusuig. 

It  remained  for\n  American  to  realize  the  object  sought  by  these 
early  French  investigators,  and  by  practical  researches  to  rescue  from 
obscurity  this  beautiful  process  and  place  it  before  the  dental  profes- 
sion upon  a  practial  working  basis.  It  was  Dr.  John  Allen,  of  New  Yo  k 
CUy,  who  in  1846  perfected  a  method  of  construction  and  compom  - 
ded 'a  porcelain  bo^ly  upon  which       was  gran  ed  pa^^^^^ 
The  priority  of  this  invention  was  contested  by  Dr.  William  blunter  n 
a  suit  accoLts  of  which  were  published  in  the  dental  Jo^^^nals  of  tha 
time     Dr.  Allen  surrendered  his  patents  of  1851  because  of  defect,  n 
h^m  and  in  1856,  a  new  patent  was  issued  to  him  for  the  process  a  he 
hacUhen  improved  it.    This  was  known  as  "Allen's  Contmuous-Gum. 
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Believing  in  the  possibilities  which  this  process  offered,  a  few  men 
have  worked  steadily  since  that  time  to  improve  and  develop  its  details, 
and  gradually  many  of  the  early  sources  of  annoyance  and  failure,  such 
as  springing  of  the  plate,  and  checking  and  scaling  of  the  porcelain,  have 
been  overcome.  The  porcelain  bodies  now  manufactured,  are,  if 
properly  manipulated  and  fused,  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  any 
legitimate  use.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  porcelain  should 
be  superposed  upon  a  metal  frame-work  constructed  with  strict 
regard  to  mechanical  principles.  Continuous-gum  body  of  to-day  is 
a  silicious  compound,  similar  in  composition  to  that  of  which  artificial 
teeth  are  made  except  that  it  is  more  fusible,  its  fusing  point  being 
2300°  F. 

Platinum  and  iridio-platinum  are  used  as  the  bases,  and  we  find  the 
tissues  underlying  them  to  maintain  a  condition  more  closely  approx- 
imating the  normal  than  under  the  vegetable  bases. 

The  objections  formerly  urged  against  this  variety  of  artificial 
denture,  viz.,  its  great  weight  and  the  dangers  and  difficulties  in 
the  baking  of  the  porcelain,  have  been  removed  to  a  large  extent  by  im- 
proved methods  of  construction. 

The  first  objection  as  to  weight  may  be  overcome  in  a  large  measure 
by  using  the  lighter  gauges  for  the  platinum  base.  The  writer  has  for 
a  number  of  years  used  Nos.  32  to  36  plate  (B  &  S  gauge)  for  upper 
dentures  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  use  of  modern  electric  furnaces  effectually  discounts  any  ob- 
jections on  the  score  of  baking  per  se,  for  these  appliances  are  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  in  convenience  of  operation  and  eflBciency.  The 
consideration  of  the  warping  of  the  plate,  the  shrinking,  flaking,  under 
and^  over-fusing  of  the  porcelain— accidents  possible  in  the  process  of 
baking  and  urged  by  some  as  objections  to  the  method,  will  be  discussed 
at  the  appropriate  place  in  this  chapter. 

As  a  minor  objection  may  be  mentioned  the  Uability  of  fracture 
of  the  plate.  Proper  admonition  to  the  patient  as  to  the  care  of  the 
denture  should  always  be  given,  and  by  the  exercise  of  due  caution  in 
cleansing _  the  piece,  any  annoyance  on  this  score  may  be  avoided. 
Fracture  in  the  mouth  is  of  rare  occurence. 

The  tissues  of  the  mouth  react  more  kindly  to  the  presence  of  a 
platinum  base-plate  than  they  do  to  any  of  the  vegetable  bases.  All  the 
material  of  which  the  denture  is  composed  being  good  conductors  the 
thermal  variations  are  readily  communicated  to  all  the  underlyino- 
parts.  From  a  hygienic  standpoint,  the  platino-porcelain  plate  stands 
alone.  There  are  no  interstices  to  catch  food  debris,  and  as  the  denture 
is  absolutely  uninfluenced  by  the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  or  the  pro- 
ducts of  bacterial  action,  it  may  be  made  as  clean  and  fresh  as  new  by 
ordinary  cleansing  methods  which  may  be  instituted  bv  the  patient. 
One  of  the  chief  points  of  excellence  in  favor  of  the  continuous-gum 
method  IS  the  facility  and  accuracy  with  which  the  natural  organs  are 
Zln  f  ..1  ?  loss  of  gum  or  palatal  contour  may  be  so  faithfully 
reproduced  in  form  and  color  as  to  defy  detection. 
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Continuous-gum  dentures  are  applicable  with  most  satisfactory 
results  in  full  cases,  upper  and  lower,  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  employ 
them  with  good  effect  in  many  cases  requiring  partial  dentures. 


IMPRESSIONS  AND  CASTS. 

The  first  requisite  for  success  in  constructing  continuous-gum  den- 
tures is  a  good  impression,  and  for  this  purpose  plaster  of  Pans  is 
the  material  par  excellence.  The  manner  of  takmg  the  ^"jpression  and 
its  subsequent  treatment  are  described  m  detail  m  another  section  of 
this  work!    The  cast  is  obtained  and  dies  and  counter-dies  made  as  for 

Fig.  577 


Showing  form  of  arch  where  chamber  may  not  be  necessary 


Other  varieties  of  metal  dentures.  The  indications  which  govern  the 
use  of  vacuu^^^^^  are  the  same  as  for  other  metal  plates.    If  m 

the  ludgment  of  the  operator  a  vacuum-chamber  is  indicated  it  va^y  be 

—4^  — ^^^^^^^^^ 

iTZ^^f^'^n^^^^^^^^  described  in  Chapter  XL  In 

Fig.  578 


CaBtof  the  upper  jaw  with  ledge  for  turning  the  rim. 


.ases  presenting  weU  ^eSt^— ,f  ^^Vel™^^^ 
vaults  the  vacuum-chamber  .s  ^"^""^^l^^^  „po„  the  accuracy 

hesion  „t  the  plate  to  the  under^mg  t,=«ue  depends  up  ^  ^.^^  ^^^^.^^^ 
of  its  adaptation  to  them,    it  this  is  perieci 
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tenacity,  but  if  the  plate  is  poorly  adapted  or  warped  in  any  degree,  the 
stability  of  its  retention  is  thereby  lessened  proportionately.  If  it  is 
intended  to  swage  a  rim  to  the  plate,  especial  care  must  be  exercised  in 
marking  the  outline  of  the  latter  on  the  cast.  It  should  follow  such  a 
line  as  will  prevent  any  possibility  of  its  impingement  upon  the  muscles 
of  the  Hps  and  cheeks  or  other  movable  tissues.  If  after  the  piece  is 
finished  such  impingement  does  exist,  the  beauty  and  finish  of  the  plate 
would  be  seriously  marred  by  trimming.  A  layer  of  wax  slightly  thicker 
than  the  proposed  rim  is  adapted  to  the  cast,  following  accurately  the 
plate  outline.  It  should  form  with  the  wall  of  the  cast  an  angle,  the  de- 
gree of  which  should  not  be  so  acute  as  to  interfere  with  accurate  mold- 
ing. The  wax  is  then  trimmed  away  to  blend  gradually  with  the  sides 
of"  the  cast.  The  cast  thus  prepared  is  now  to  have  the  necessary 
varnish  applied  and  the  die  is  obtained  in  the  usual  way. 

Results  obtained  with  dies  made  of  nickel  Babbitt  metal,  or 
Babbitt  metal  of  Haskell's  formula,  will  be  found  satisfactory  in  this 
work.  The  latter  alloy  contracts  less  than  zinc,  and  plates  made  over 
dies  composed  of  it  fit  the  plaster  cast  as  they  do  the  die. 

FORMING  THE  FULL  UPPER  PLATE. 

The  pattern  of  the  plate  in  heavy  tin  foil  is  reproduced  in  pure 
platinum  No,  32  to  36  gauge  for  upper  plates,  the  thickness  of  the 
platinum  depending  upon  the  form  and  size  of  the  plate.  The  writer 
has  used  all  gauges  and  finds  plate  of  these  numbers,  properly  rein- 
forced to  meet  the  individual  requirements,  not  only  sufficiently 
rigid  for  all  purposes,  but  contributing  much  to  the  lightness  of  the 
completed  denture. 

The  face  of  the  die  is  covered  with  a  thin  piece  of  wet  musHn,  and 
the  platinum  after  being  well  annealed,  is  adapted  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  the  palatal  vault  by  pressure  applied  with  the  thumbs,  and  by  the 
use  of  the  horn  mallet.  Great  care  must  be  observed  while  annealing 
the  platinum  that  no  particles  of  zinc  or  lead  are  attached  to  it,  for  they 
would  become  alloyed  with  it,  thus  producing  a  hole  in  subsequent 
heatings,  or  causing  the  plate  to  crack  or  break  in  swaging,  or  possibly 
subsequently  discoloring  the  porcelain  paste.  Using  muslin  over  the 
face  of  the  die,  and  pickling  the  piece  each  time  before  it  is  annealed  to 
move  any  possible  trace  of  base  metal  will  effectually  prevent  this.  The 
process  of  swaging  is  continued,  reannealing  the  platinum  when- 
ever its  returning  obduracy  necessitates,  until  a  fairly  close  approx- 
imation to  the  vault  is  obtained.  A  partial  counter-die  made  of  good 
modelUng  composition  may  now  be  used.  The  composition  is  softened 
and  molded  to  the  vault  of  the  plate,  completely  filling  the  latter.  It 
is  then  hardened  by  dipping  into  cold  water.  The  composition  is  now 
placed  in  position  in  the  plate  which  is  in  place  on  the  die,  and  the 
whole  is  clamped  securely  to  the  bench  with  an  ordinary  bench  clamp, 
one  arm  of  the  clamp  engaging  the  under  surface  of  the  bench,  the 
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upper  arm  engaging  the  composition.  In  this  manner  the  plate  is  held 
securely  in  position  on  the  die  while  ils  alveolar  borders  are  adapted 
with  the  swaging  mallet. 

The  soft  platinum  exhibits  a  tendency  to  wrmkle  and  tear  under 
manipulation,  so  that  all  undue  haste  and  force  are  to  be  avoided.  If, 
however,  the  metal  should  be  torn,  small  breaks  in  its  continuity  may 
be  repaired  by  soldering  a  piece  of  thin  platinum ,  gauge  36,  over  the  hole 

with  platinum  solder.  . 

When  the  adaptation  to  the  die  is  as  accurate  as  can  be  obtained  by 

pressure  and  the  mallet,  the  plate  is  trimmed  approximately  to  the  line 
marked  on  the  cast.    It  is  now  ready  for  the  counter-dip,  and  extreme 
care  should  be  observed  to  prevent  contact  of  the  platinum  with  the 
base  metal  of  the  counter-die,  particularly  if  the  latter  be  made  oUead 
or  an  alloy  containing  that  metal.    As  is  well-known,  lead  and  platinum 
combine  with  remarkable  ease,  and  should  small  particles  of  lead 
become  attached  to  the  platinum  when  the  latter  is  heated,  the  base 
metal  forms  an  alloy  with  that  part  of  the  platinum  with  which  it  is  in 
contact     This  alloy  is  very  fusible,  and  if  the  plate  is  not  at  once  per- 
forated, the  part  so  contaminated  will  always  be  hable  to  this  accident 
upon  subsequent  heatings.    To  avoid  any  such  contingency  it  is  wel 
to  interpose  betweeen  the  surfaces  of  the  counter-die  and  plate,  wet 
musUnorthin  rubber  dam.    This  will  also  assist  m  disengaging  the 
plate  from  the  counter-die  if,  as  frequently  happens,  it  becomes  wedged 
therein  from  the  force  of  the  swaging.    Should  the  platinum  become 
contaminated  with  the  base  metals,  it  must  be  pickled  in  hot  mtric  acid 

before  further  anneahng.  i        ,  r 

The  plate  is  at  first  lightly  swaged  between  die  and  counter-die  then 
removed  and  examined  carefully  for  wrink hng  or  breaks.  Should 
wrinkles  develop  they  should  be  corrected  with  pliers  and  the  horn  ma  - 
kt     The  swaging  should  ahernate  with  pickhng  and  anneahng  until 
he  adaptation  is  perfect.    The  plate  is  then  closely  trimmed  to  the 
Sate  out  h  e^  leavh.g  an  excess  sufficient  for  the  rim  if  this  is  to  be 
Sued,  and  ii  is  ready  to  be  tried  in  the  mouth.    The  rim  is  to  be  com- 
pletely turned  after  the  first  coat  of  body  has  been  baked. 
^  The  operator  may  prefer  to  solder  a  wire  along  the  alveolar  border 
of  Tl^^^^pi&ad  o'f  turning  the  rim  in  which  event  f^^^};>^ 
trimmed  to  its  true  dimensions  -^-h  are  deterrmned  by  t^^^ 
mouth    The  wire  rim  permits  a  trimming  of  the  plate  margins  atter  t  e 
bodv  has  been  applied  and  even  after  the  plate  has  been  worn  The 

eLief:i;r  Ll'Str  l..^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

it  i„  with  25  per  cent,  platinum  solder.     This  is         ^"'"J^,  ^; 
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Fig.  579 


the  high  temperature  at  which  porcelain  fuses.  Solders  containing 
base  metals  should  never  be  used. 

Strengthening  Pieces. — The  object  of  these  is  to  add  strength  to  the 
parts  of  the  plate  which  are  liable  to  undergo  alteration  in  form,  either 
when  it  is  subjected  to  the  great  heat  of  the  furnace,  or  under 
the  stress  of  mastication.  Those  places  in  which  experience  has 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  additional  strength  are  the  posterior  bor- 
der of  the  plate,  usually  referred  to  as  the  heel,  and  that  portion  of  the 
plate  extending  posteriorly  for  a  small  distance  from  the  alveolar  bor- 
der along  the  median  line. 

The  form  these  strengthening  pieces  should  take  is  governed  by  the 
judgment  of  the  operator.  The  method  of  forming  and  adjusting  them 
employed  by  the  writer  is  as  follows :  patterns  of  heavy  tin-foil  are  pre- 
pared; the  pattern  for  the  anterior  piece  is  cut  roughly  to  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  the  base  slightly  overlapping  the  ridge  anteriorly;  the  apex  ex- 
tending back  toward  the  vault  of  the 
plate  and  lying  on  the  median  Hne,  the 
size  to  be  governed  by  the  size  of  the 
plate.  (Fig.  579.)  This  pattern  is  to 
be  reproduced  in  iridio-platinum  plate. 
No.  24  to  26  gauge,  according  to  the 
case.  The  piece  is  well  annealed, 
adapted  to  the  die  with  the  mallet  and 
then  swaged  between  ■  the  die  and 
counter-die.  It  is  now  placed  in  posi- 
tion on  the  plate  and  both  are  swaged 
together. 

The  posterior  pattern  is  cut  in  the 
form  of  a  strip  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  wide,  extending  across  the  entire 
posterior  border  of  the  plate.  This  pat- 
tern is  also  reproduced  in  iridio-plati- 
num No.  24  or  26  gauge.  It  should 
be  observed  that  the  object  of  this  piece 
is  two-fold;  first,  to  give  additional 
strength  to  the  heel  of  the  plate;  sec- 
ond, to  engage  the  porcelain  and  give 
finish  to  this  part  of  the  plate.  In  or- 
der to  serve  best  this  double  purpose,  the  strip  should  be  so  formed  that 
when  finally  adjusted  its  anterior  edge  is  distinctly  raised,  while  the 
posterior  two-thirds  of  the  body  of  the  strip  lie  in  close  apposition  to 
the  plate.  To  accomplish  this  result  a  strip  of  brass  is  swaged  to  con- 
form to  the  portion  of  plate  immediately  in  front  of  and  covered  by  the 
anterior  border  of  the  iridio-platinum  piece  when  the  latter  is  in  posi- 
tion. The  posterior  border  of  the  brass  strip  should  be  filed  to  a  feather 
edge.  The  strengthening  piece,  having  been  adjusted  to  the  die  and 
swaged  in  the  usua  manner,  is  now  placed  in  position  on  the  plate  with 
the  brass  strip  properly  interposed,  and  the  pieces  are  swaged  together 


Reinforcing  pieces  for  full  upper  denture. 
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between  the  die  and  counter-die.  The  brass  having  accomplished  its 
purpose  is  then  laid  aside. 

The  plate  and  pieces  are  given  an  acid  bath,  washed  and  cleansed 
thoroughly,  and  are  ready  for  soldering.  The  anterior  piece  is 
clamped  to  the  plate  and  around  its  border  are  placed  small 
squares  of  platinum  solder;  the  case  is  heated  to  bright  redness  with 
the  ordinary  blow-pipe,  the  fine  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow- 
pipe (Fig.  580)  is  then  directed  against  the  plate  and  solder,  caus- 


FiQ.  580 


Le  Cron's  blowp'pe. 


ing  the  latter  to  flow  and  unite  the  pieces.  The  posterior  strip  is 
attached  much  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  the  solder  should  be  placed 
only  along  the  posterior  border.  This  latter  operation  will  be  greatly 
facilitated  if  the  operator  defers  the  final  trimming  of  this  portion  of 
the  plate  until  the  piece  has  been  soldered,  the  extended  heel  o  the 
untrimmed  plate  serving  as  a  support  upon  which  to  place  the  solder 
By  this  means  the  risk  of  flowing  solder  upon  the  palatal  portion  o 
plate  is  prevented.  In  a  plate  thus  reinforced  we  have  combined 
to  the  best  advantage  the  qualities  of  strength  and  ligh  ness,  and  ha.e 
provided  for  the  successful  application  of  the  porcelain  body. 

The  adaptation  of  the  plate  may  now  be  tested  on  the  cast  H 
Babbitt  metal  die  has  been  used,  it  should  fit  this  perfectly  and  pre 
;  appUed  at  any  point  should  cause  no  movement  of  the  plate  on 
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cast.  Rocking  is  frequently  due  to  the  fact  that  some  prominence  on 
the  die  has  been  bruised  in  swaging  For  this  reason  it  is  always  desir- 
able to  have  a  finishing  die  upon  which  the  last  swaging  is  done,  for  by 
means  inaccuracy  in  fit  due  to  an  imperfect  die  may  be  avoided. 
For  a  more  perfect  adaptation  the  plate  should  receive  its  final 
swaging  directly  on  the  plaster  cast  with  the  shot  swaging  device. 

It  is  then  tried  in  the  mouth  and  its  adhesion  tested;  also  the  re- 
lation which  its  borders  bear  to  the  muscles  and  soft  parts  is  carefully 
noted.  If  the  adhesion  is  defective,  it  is  usually  due  either  to  impinge- 
ment upon  the  muscles  or  soft  palate,  or  to  variations  in  the  resist- 
ance offered  by  the  underlying  parts.  If  due  to  the  former,  the  plate 
is  trimmed  at  the  proper  places.  If  due  to  the  latter,  the  part  of  the  die 
corresponding  to  the  soft  areas  is  scraped  away  and  the  plate  reswaged. 
It  should  be  noted  that  any  subsequent  swaging  of  the  plate  after  the 
reinforcement  at  the  heel  is  attached  should  be  done  for  obvious 
reasons  with  the  brass  strip  adjusted  under  the  free  edge.  If  the  stability 
of  the  plate  is  not  corrected  by  these  means  a  new  impression  is  taken, 
the  hard  and  soft  areas  of  the  mouth  carefully  outlined  on  the  cast,  and 
these  properly  treated  by  scraping  or  by  additions  to  the  face  of  the 
cast,  new  dies  and  counter-dies  obtained  and  the  process  of  swaging 
repeated. 


ARTICULATION. 


If  on  trial  in  the  mouth  the  fit  and  adhesion  of  the  plate  are  satis- 
factory, we  are  now  ready  for  the  operation  of  "taking  the  bite."  Next 
to  a  good  impression  no  step  is  more  important  in  securing  happy  re- 
sults in  continuous-gum  work  than  the  securing  of  a  good  "bite," 
since  this  is  the  guide  in  the  articulation  of  the  teeth. 

The  plate  is  warmed,  a  rim  of  wax  is  placed  around  the  alveolar  ridge 
and  attached  to  the  plate  with  a  hot  spatula.  The  plate  is  then  placed 
m  the  mouth  and  the  wax  modelled  to  restore  the  contours  of  the  cheeks 
and  hps,  and  the  median  line  of  the  face  marked  upon  it.  The  lower 
edge  of  the  wax  governs  the  length  of  the  teeth.  The  surface  of  the  wax 
IS  now  slightly  warmed  and  the  patient  is  instructed  to  close  the  iaws  in 
a  natural  manner,  leaving  the  imprint  of  the  lower  teeth  in  the  wax. 
Phe  case  is  then  attached  to  the  articulator  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
substituted^  methods  described  in  Chapter  X.  may  be 

In  full  cases  the  selection  of  the  teeth  is  governed  by  the  ao-e  tern- 
perament  and  physiognomy  of  the  patient.  Where  there  are  natural 
teeth  remaining,  these  will  serve  as  a  guide  as  to  their  shape,  size,  and 
co.or.    Teeth  especially  designed  for  continuous-gum  woHc  are  gener- 

nnL  T-  ^  7  "^^"^^  "^^^  '"^g'^  platinum  pins  and  long 
porcelain  projections  representing  the  roots.    These  porcelain  exten? 

n  r  Wl?  °?  ^^.'"""g  "^"^^^^  °f       t^eth  with  the  plati- 

num  base  and  they  also  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  buccal  and  labial 
contours  of  the  plate.  The  fact  that  the  porcelain  root  sit  fused  n 
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the  baking  of  the  body  reduces  the  contraction,  and  maintains  the  con- 
tours in  tliese  regions.  When  the  requirements  of  the  ease  call  for  very 
short  teeth,  those  employed  in  vulcanite  or  celluloid  work  may  be  used 
Any  artistic  skill  which  the  operator  may  possess  has  wide  latitude 
for  its  display  in  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth.  The  varying  facial  ex- 
pressions of  the  patient  are  studied  closely  and  the  endeavor  is  made 
to  fix  in  the  mind  the  natural  expression  both  in  repose  and  when  the 
face  is  animated  as  in  the  acts  of  talking  and  laughing.  Not  only 
must  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  elements  entering  into  and  con- 
stituting what  is  known  as  the  natural  expression  be  borne  in  mind, 
but  what  is  as  equally  important  from  a  less  aesthetic  standpoint,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  principles  involved  in  the  reten- 
tion of  the  denture.  A  just  consideration  of  these  observations  leads  to 
the  further  statement  that  in  the  construction  of  an  artificial  denture, 
the  process  is  often  attended  by  a  series  of  compromises  by  which  the 

Fig.  5S1 


Set  of  continuous-gum  teeth. 

various  {esthetic  features  are  reconciled  to  the  practical  requirements. 
Therefore,  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  these  factors  will  best 
place  one  in  a  position  to  so  adjust  the  conflicting  interests  that  the  fin- 
ished product  will  not  suffer.  . 

The  central  incisors  are  usually  arranged  first.  Each  tooth  is  ground 
to  rest  directly  on  the  plate,  and  the  pin  should  come  in  perfect  contact 
with  the  wire  on  the  top  of  the  alveolar  ridge  presently  to  be  described, 
or  with  the  plate,  in  order  to  hold  the  tooth  in  position  during  the  pro- 
cess of  fusing  the  porcelain.  Between  each  tooth  and  the  platinum 
base  there  should  always  be  two  points  of  contact,  viz:  the  platinum  pin 
and  the  porcelain  root;  the  teeth  will  then  be  less  liable  to  change  then- 
position  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  porcelain.  If  the  length  of  the  roots  is 
not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  touch  the  plate,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
support  them  in  position  by  interposing  little  pieces  of  broken  porcelain 

Slight  irregularities  of  alignment  commonly  found  in  the  natural  teeth 
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are  easily  reproduced  and  materially  aid  in  giving  a  natural  appear- 
ance to  the  case. 

There  are  often  conditions  of  the  remaining  natural  teeth  resulting 
from  decay  and  organic  discoloration,  which  make  it  impossible  to  find 
in  the  stock  of  the  manufacturers  a  desirable  match  for  a  partial  den- 
ture. Such  needs  of  the  operator  can  only  be  met  by  selecting  a 
porcelain  tooth,  the  body  of  which  is  the  same  general  color  as  the 
natural  teeth  to  be  matched  and  treating  it  with  mineral  colors  in 
imitation  of  the  natural  organs. 

After  the  arrangement  is  completed  in  conformity  with  the  ideas  of 
the  operator,  the  teeth  are  attached  to  the  plate  with  adhesive  wax. 


Pig.  582 


Base-plate  with  teeth  arranged  upon  it. 


Wax  is  also  loosely  molded  over  the  buccal  and  labial  walls  of  the  plate 
to  approximate  the  natural  contours. 

The  piece  is  now  transferred  to  the  mouth,  the  articulation  noted 
and  any  slight  corrections  or  alterations  made.  The  amount  of  wax 
necessary  to  restore  the  contours  is  also  to  be  noted;  this  serves  as  a 
guide  in  the  appHcation  of  the  body. 

The  next  step  is  the  adjustment  of  the  iridio-platinum  wire  around 
the  crest  of  the  ridge,  which  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  pins  and 
also  gives  additional  strength  to  the  plate.  The  writer  advocates  the 
use  of  No.  16  iridio-platinum  round  wire  instead  of  the  platinum  strips 

Fig.  583 


Clamp  for  holding  reinforcing  pieces  on  wire  during  soldering. 


whix^h  are  sometimes  employed.  The  porcelain  adapts  itself  more 
uniformly  to  the  wire  and  fuses  with  less  tendency  to  crack 

In  determming  the  proper  position  for  the  wire,  the  plate  is  placed 
on  the  cast,  and  a  wall  of  soft  modelling  composition  is  arkpted  to^cover 
he  anterior  and  lateral  walls  of  the  cast  and  all  exposed  portions  of  the 

on  the  other._  The  composition  is  hardened  and  the  wax  removed  thus 
freeing  the  pms  which  are  bent  slightly  upward.    The  wire  is  Idjusted 
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under  the  pins  and  waxed  to  the  plate.    The  teeth  should  then  be  re- 
moved en  masse  with  the  composition.    The  wire  is  now  held  in  posi- 
tion on  the  plate  with  clamps  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  583  and  soldered 
The  modelling  composition  wall  containing  the  teeth  is  then  returned 
to  the  plate  in  position  on  the  cast,  the  pins  bent  down  m  contact  with 
the  wire,  and  securely  attached  with  adhesive  wax.    The  composition 
wall  may  then  be  softened  by  dry  heat  and  removed  taking  care  that  the 
wax  about  the  pins  is  not  melted  and  that  the  rela  ion  of  he  teeth  to 
the  plate  is  undisturbed.   A  plaster  wall  may  be  used  instead  of  .the  one 
described.    After  the  teeth  are  attached  to  the  plate,  the  case  is  ready 
for  the  investment. 

INVESTING. 

The  investment  best  adapted  for  continuous-gum  work  is  composed 
of  fine  asbestos,  one-quarter:  coarse  calcined  silex,  one-quarter:  and 

^^t^'^^^  when  mixed  with  wate^^^^^^^^ 

-siifstr^m^^s^-^^ 

of  thfck  shellac  varnish.    This  is  to  prevent  the  fusing  of  the  .investment 
with  the  p^^^^^^^  teeth  during  the  soldering  an  a-dent  ^^^^^^^ 
to  occur  at  the  high  temperature  required  to  fuse  platinum  soiaer 
The  shellac  burns  out  when  the  plate  is  heated  up  and  leaves  a  smaU 

'^t"  t^k^lbV—ent  small,  uniform  in  thickness,  and  compact 
a  t  othich  it  may  be        is  .n^ed  ^^^l^^:^ 

teeth  attached  upon  a  flat  ^^^^^^^  ^^t.ip  of  base-plate  wax 

above  the  cutting  edges  of  the  teeth      i  \T^T.a  sTnJ  a  hot  spatula 

-TlrS^^tmentisnc^  ^  "  £^       fT l^^^n 

thoroughly  to  the  palatal  s^^^^a^^/  The  matrix  is  filled  three- 

and  over  all  exposed  portions  of  t^^^ /^^^th     i  he  m  ^^^^ 
quarters  full  and  the  plate  inserted,^  palata   «^^f^^^/^      ^  ^^^^  1,33 
pressed  down  until  it  is  within  ^^e-sixteenth  of  an  men  ^^^^^^^  8^^^^^ 
^lab.    The  excess  of  material  is  forced  up  -d  -  - 
ing  the  incisal  and  occlusal  surfaces  to  a  deptn 

inch  and  filling  in  the  lingual  side  of  the  vault.  ^^^^ 

The  investment  should  be  fully  ^  .^^t^he  wa^^^^^^^ 
matrix.    After  it  is  thoroughly  dry  and  hard  the  wax  ^^a)  ^^^^^^ 

from  the  teeth  by  subjecting  the  case  t-  ^^J^^^^^^^  ^^^^P^ater  should 
comes  warm,  when  the  wax  may  be  readily  removed. 
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never  be  used  as  it  destroys  the  integrity  of  the  investient  material, 
thereby  frequently  causing  it  to  fracture  under  the  subsequent  appUca- 
tion  of  heat. 

All  surfaces  from  which  the  wax  has  been  removed  are  to  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  with  chloroform. 


SOLDERING. 


The  pins  of  the  teeth  are  bent  so  they  are  in  perfect  contact  with  the 
wire  and  plate.  Small  squares  of  platinum  solder  are  placed  at  these 
points  of  contact  and  retained  in  position  by  a  coating  of  borax.  The 
borax  is  not  intended  as  a  flux,  as  the  noble  metals  do  not  oxidize  and 
a  flux  is  not  required,  but  it  keeps  the  solder  in  place. 

There  are  numerous  methods  of  heating  up  the  case  preparatory  to 
soldering.  Quite  a  satisfactory  one  which  the  author  has  frequently 
used  is  to  set  the  invested  case  in  a  bed  of  broken  pieces  of  burnt  fire- 
clay over  a  Bunsen  burner.  This  fire-clay  is  prepared  by  incorporating 
with  it  starch  or  sawdust,  breaking  it  up  into  pieces  of  suitable  size,  and 

Fig.  584 
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FuU  upper  base-plate,  showing  wire  soldered  upon  top  of  ridge  and  teeth  soldered  on. 

firing  them  The  combustible  constituents  burn  out,  leaving  the  pieces 
porous.  When  thus  prepared  the  mass  may  be  heated  thoroughly  in 
^  wTi.l°'*         ^""^ ^^'^  possesses  the  advantage  of  cooling  slowly. 

With  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  gas  blowpipe  the  case  is  gradually  heated 
to  a  dull  orange  color  (2000°  F).  The  flame  from  the  oxy-hydrogen 
blowpipe  IS  then  directed  against  the  parts  to  be  soldered  until  the  fol- 
cler  rlows. 

.  ^^^^P^"^  should  be  carefully  examined  to  see  that  it  is  securely  at- 
ached  to  the  wire  or  plate.  When  we  are  assured  of  this  the  cl  s 
allowed  to  cool  gradually;  this  is  conveniently  done  by  placil  a  cover 
over  the  receptacle  containing  it.  Wlien  quite  cool  ti^^  inveftment  is 
removed  and  the  denture  boiled  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  wished 
in  water  until  every  trace  of  foreign  substance  is  remov  d  ItTs  now 
ready  for  its  final  trial  in  the  mouth.    The  adhesion  and  art  cu  adon 
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are  noted;  any  slight  corrections  in  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth  may 
be  made  at  this  time.  After  it  is  removed  from  the  mouth  the  plate  is 
placed  on  the  cast,  and  all  surfaces  of  the  platinum  to  which  the  porce- 
Fain  is  to  be  applied  are  roughened  by  gentle  scratchmg  with  a  sharp 

'"^The^plate  is  made  scrupulously  clean  by  washing  with  chloroform  or 
alcohol  and  is  ready  for  the  first  application  of  body.    1  he  utmost  de- 
'  ee  of  cleanliness  must  be  observed  in  all  the  subsequent  mampu  a 
Uons.    Any  dust  or  particles  of  foreign  matter  coming  m  contact  ^^.th 
the  porcelai  body  will  seriously  afiect  the  beauty  and  integrity  of  the 

"^"t^  PoTe^f  Body  and  its  Manipulation.-The  degree  of  success  to 
be  alevTd  n^  depends  upon  the  skill  and  judgment  manifested  in 
ded'ng  with  the  purely  ceramic  features  of  the  case.  The  manipula- 
tk.n  of^he  porcelain  paste  is  considered  in  three  stages;  upon  the  ap- 
nuLtn  and  carving  of  the  first  coat  of  body  largely  depends  the  final 
artist  effect.  For  the  apphcation  of  the  paste  and  its  ^.sthetic  carving 
?he  se?  oHnstruments  illustrated  in  Fig.  585  will  be  found  very  useful. 


Pig.  585 


Instruments  for  carving  the  porcelain  paste. 


The  porcelain  body  is  prepared  on  a  clean  gla'>^  f  b.  ^^m. 
into  a  paste  with  d-t^ed  water  to  the  cons.s^^^^^^^^ 
It  is  applied  first  to  the  hngual  "'1°    '^'^^^  Z  plate  at  in- 
plate,  between  and  about  the  roots  of  the        >  J^^^S     /^j     jo  the 
fervais  to  insure  coinpactness  of  the  b-jdy-  Jhe  m^^^^^^^^^^  « 

rface  is  to  be  a^s^^^^^^^^^^^^      ^tx^XlStting  paper^on 

:s:;ftS'H;ii,beconde^^^^^^^^ 

manner.    The  contours  of  these  ^^f^^^^^^/f/^  car^ang. 

^rttirsx!^^o^t;etrs 

;;;:rn^:VhMahe';^^^^^^^^  Shrinha^occu. 
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in  three  stages  of  the  baking  :-first,  as  the  water  dries  out  of  the  mass 
and  the  soUd  particles  more  closely  approximate  each  other;  second, 
when  the  particles  begin  to  combine  by  fusing;  third,  as  the  mass 
becomes  vitrified.  The  principal  cause  of  shrinkage  may  be  said  to 
be  the  agglomeration  of  the  particles  which  were  previously  mechan- 
ically separated  by  the  water  expelled  in  the  drying  out  process.  This 
is  followed  by  the  fusing  of  the  component  parts  of  the  body,  and  fur- 
ther contraction  is  due  to  this. 

When  the  mass  of  porcelain  is  attached  to  a  platinum  base,  it  will 
either  separate  at  its  weakest  place  or  the  plate  will  warp;  consequently, 
to  prevent  either  of  the  above  contingencies,  shrinkage  must  be  pro- 
vided for  by  dividing  it  into  small  masses  so  disposed  that  their  contrac- 
tion will  neither  disarrange  the  teeth  nor  warp  the  plate.  A  fine  ribbon 
saw  is  passed  between  each  tooth  dividing  the  body  entirely  to  the 
base.    The  cuts  are  continued  on  the  lingual  aspect  of  the  plate. 

It  is  noticed  in  firing  the  low  fusing  bodies,  that  the  contraction  is 
largely  vertical,  because  of  their  tendency  to  assume  a  globular  form 
when  fused.  The  high  fusing  bodies  stand  as  carved,  contracting  sym- 
metrically to  the  mass  when  uninfluenced  by  any  extraneous  factors. 

The  case  now  ready  for  the  first  baking,  is  placed  in  the  furnace 
resting  upon  the  palatal  portion  of  the  original  investment,  or  better, 
upon  a  support  of  iridio-platinum  wire  bent  into  a  "V"-shape  with  up- 
turned ends. 


FURNACES. 


The  great  length  of  time  necessary  to  heat  up  the  old  style  porcelain 
furnaces  was  a  strong  objection  to  this  kind  of  work;  consequently,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  day  a  furnace  intended  for  con- 
tinuous-gum work  must  be  available,  which  can  be  used  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  less  time  than  formerly.  It  must  be  so  constructed  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  a  contamination  of  the  porcelain  denture  by 
the  products  of  combustion. 

Wherever  it  is  possible  to  use  it  the  operator  will  make  no  mistake 
in  selecting  one  of  the  approved  electric  furnaces  which  the  manufactur- 
ers are  now  offering.  Among  the  many  advantages  possessed  by  this 
type  of  instrument,  may  be  mentioned  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be 
handled,  and  the  small  space  which  it  occupies.  With  it  there  is  no 
danger  of  "gasing"  the  work.  Its  cleanliness,  the  complete  absence  of 
odor  and  noise,  and  its  beauty  of  finish  as  now  constructed,  recommend 
It  highly  in  the  furnishing  of  a  well  equipped  laboratory.  If  lack  of  space 
m  the  laboratory  prevents,  it  may  even  find  a  place  in  the  operating 
room.  The  chief  advantages,  however,  of  the  electric  furnace  are  the 
ease  and  accuracy  with  which  the  requisite  heat  may  be  applied  con- 
trolled, and  maintained.  The  construction  of  the  furnace  is  such  that 
the  case  may  be  heated  uniformly  and  evenly  throughout,  the  degree  of 
heat  IS  under  perfect  control,  and  it  is  claimed  that  porcelain  fused  by 
this  method  possesses  unusual  clearness  and  density. 
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In  those  localities  where  the  electric  current  is  not  available,  the 
operator  may  find  his  demands  satisfactorily  met  by  the  use  of  some 
form  of  the  gasoline  furnace.  Very  excellent  resuUs  may  be  obtained 
by  this  method  of  fusing  porcelain  and  the  country  practitioner  need 
not  hesitate  to  undertake  the  work  with  a  furnace  of  this  character.  The 
electric,  gas  and  gasoline  furnaces  are  described  in  the  Chapter  on  the 
Laboratory. 

A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  management  of  the  turn  ace 
is  indispensable,  as  probably  the  most  prolific  source  of  failure  in 
continuous-gum  work  is  lack  of  knowledge  in  this  regard.    Each  indi- 
vidual furnace  should  be  accurately  tested  by  the  operator  and  its 
working  capabilities  carefully  observed.    The  temperatures  at  which  the 
different  porcelain  bodies  and  enamels  fuse  should  be  noted;  also  the 
effects  produced  upon  them  by  variations  above  and  below  their  fusing 
points.     Where  a  case  necessitates  several  bakings  with  the  same 
body  the  temperature  scale  must  be  marked  for  the  proper  limit  of 
fusing  for  each  baking.    Because  of  the  fact  that  the  formulaj  of  porce- 
lain bodies  and  enamels  on  the  market  vary  in  composition,  fusibility 
and  other  physical  properties,  no  general  rule  can  be  given  for  the 
regulation  of  temperatures.    If  the  composition  of  all  the  bodies  was 
the  same  and  their  working  qualities  were  constant,  the  fact  would  still 
remain,  that  each  furnace  is  a  law  unto  itselt.  ihis 
applies  not  only  to  furnaces  of  different  manufacturers 
but  to  those  of  the  same  make.  _ 

Until  recently,  no  positive  test  for  the  correct  fusing 
point  was  known.    Fairly  good  results  may  be  obtain- 
ed by  placing  a  pellet  of  pure  gold  in  the  muffle  of^the 
furnace  near  the  plate,  and  after  this  mehs  at  2016°  F., 
by  maintaining  the  heat  for  a  definite  length  of  time. 
More  accurate  results  are  secured  by  using  the  pyro- 
^''TZ\u£r''    meter  (Fig.  586) ,  designed  by  the  author    This  device 
by  .         g^ceedingly  simple  in  construction.    A  small  cube  of 

soap-stone  is  excavated  to  resemble  an  hour  glass;  into  the  upper  ex- 
panded cavity  is  placed  a  small  spherical  mass  of  an  alloy  composed  ot 
platinum  and  gold.  The  relative  proportion  of  the  two  metals  governs 
the  fusing  point  of  the  alloy ;  so  by  varying  the  proportions,  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  graduated  to  any  extent  withm  the  limits  desired.  The  pro- 
per temperature  of  fusing  for  a  given  body  is  matched  with  a  pellet  o 
alloy.  The  pyrometer  is  set  in  the  muffle,  and  when  he  tempera  ure  a 
which  the  porcelain  fuses  has  been  reached,  the  little  metal  bah  meUs 
and  runs  down  into  the  lower  chamber. 

Below  are  tabulated  the  results  of  experiments  conducted  by  he 
writer  with  the  pyrometer  to  determine  the  fusing  points  of  some  of  the 
more  prominent  porcelain  bodies  found  on  the  market. 

Allen's  body  2340°  F. 

Close's  body  2290 

White's  inlay  2.fa0 

Brewster's  foundation  ^^^^ 

-  •■  Consolidated  continuous-gum  2200 
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Consolidated  inlay  2140°  F 

Whiteley's  2140° 

Brewster's  enamel  2090° 

Ash  high  fusing  20 10'^ 

Jenkins  prosthetic  1830° 

Jenkins  inlay  15800 
Gum  enamel  (Close  and 

Whiteley's  combined)  2140° 


In  the  further  prosecution  of  these  experiments,  the  writer  is  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  maximum  strength  obtainable  in  porcelain  is  devel- 
oped by  the  proper  regulation  of  the  heat.  If  underbaked  it  will  be 
brittle,  flaked  and  incapable  of  withstanding  the  stress  of  mastication; 
while  overbaking  causes  porosity  and  diminution  in  power  to  resist 
crushing  stress. 

First  Baking. — The  piece  is  placed  in  the  muffle  of  the  electric  fur- 
nace. It  is  desired  to  heat  it  up  slowly  at  first,  so  that  it  may  dry  out, 
and  so  that  it  will  not  flake  by  the  sudden  formation  of  steam  in  the  body 
from  the  water  used  in  mixing  it.  The  heat  is  turned  on  and  gradually 
raised,  placing  the  lever  of  the  rheostat  on  the  first  button.  It  is  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  first  button  for  five  minutes  and  then  turned  to  the 
nex-t  button;  on  this  and  each  of  the  following  buttons  it  remains  two 
or  three  minutes,  until  the  last  one  is  reached,  where  it  rests. 

During  this  time  the  case  is  watched  carefully  to  determine  the  proper 
degree  of  baking.  Less  heat  is  required  for  this  than  for  subsequent 
firings.  The  baking  is  carried  to  what  is  known  as  the  granular 
stage,  at  which  point  all  shrinkage  has  taken  place.  The  surface  is 
not  quite  glazed,  but  presents  rather  a  frosty  appearance. 

When  the  process  of  fusion  has  reached  the  desired  stage  as  indi- 
cated by  the  pyrometer,  the  rheostat  is  thrown  back  and  the  current 
turned  off  and  the  case  allowed  to  remain  in  the  muffle  until  cooled. 
It  is  then  placed  upon  the  die  and  the  rim  turned  with  flat-nose  pliers 
and  riveting  hammer,  holding  the  plate  firmly  in  place.  The  rim  is 
turned  to  the  desired  angle,  which  depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the 
gum,  the  purpose  being  to  make  the  external  surface  of  the  rim  and  that 
of  the  porcelain  of  the  gum  continuous  in  the  finished  piece.  The 
case  then  presents  the  appearance  illustrated  in  Figs.  587  and  588. 

The  plate  is  now  ready  for  the  second  application  of  porcelain. 
I  he  paste  is  mixed  and  applied  as  in  the  first  instance,  filling  in  the  fis- 
sures and  restoring  more  fully  the  contours.  When  this  is  done,  all 
traces  of  the  paste  are  removed  from  the  surfaces  of  the  crowns  of  the 
teeth  and  platinum  base  which  is  not  to  be  covered  with  porcelain 
ihis  may  be  done  with  a  camel's  hair  brush,  the  bristles  of  which  have 
been  cut  off  close  to  make  them  stiff.  The  plate  is  now  placed  in  the 
muffle  as  before  and  subjected  to  the  second  firing.  The  temperature 
tor  this  operation  is  carried  a  few  degrees  higher  than  in  the  first  baking 
in  order  to  produce  more  complete  fusion  of  the  porcelain  body  The 
porcelain  body  is  brought  just  to  the  verge  of  a  glaze:  its  surface  should 
show  a  sparkling  granulated  appearance.  Carrying  the  heat  beyond 
the  stage  necessary  to  produce  this  effect  lessens  the  strength  of  the 
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porcelain,  and  makes  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  translucent  appearance 
of  the  gum  when  the  gum  enamel  is  apphetl.    (Fig.  5890 

Mter  being  allowed  to  cool  as  before.the  plate  is  tried  in  the  mouth 
to  note  if  any  alterations  in  its  form  have  taken  place      The  exten  o 
the  buccal  and  labial  contours  of  the  plate  is  also  noted.    If  too  lull  at 
any  place  they  may  be  reduced  by  grinding;  i  lacking  at  others,  more 
porcelain  may  be  added,  and  the  piece  rebaked. 


Fig.  587 


Labial  and  buccal  view  of  denture  after  first  bating. 


Applying  the  Gum  Enamel  .-The  gum  enamel  is  now  preparea  by 
mixing  it  with  distilled  water  and  it  is  applied     ^1- same  manner  as  the 
body    The  denture  should  be  wet  to  facilitate  the  placing  of  the  enamel 
This  iayei  should  be  thin  and  so  applied  as  to  preserve  the  distinctness  of 
le  glliroSlines.    By  varying  ifs  thiekn-s  those  cM^^^^^ 
obseTved  in  the  natural  gum  over  the  roots  of  the  teeth  may  be  secuiea 


Fig.  588 


Fig.  589 


Lingual  view  of  full  upper  denture  after 
first  baking. 


Lingual  view  of  partial  upper  denture  after 
second  baking. 


^  yeUowish  white  of  the  ^°4y:i^:fJl^Z^f:;'S.^^^ 
furnace. 
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The  exact  degree  of  heat  necessary  to  develop  the  full  beauty  and 
strength  of  the  case  can  only  be  determined  by  experience.  When  the 
heat  approaches  the  fusing  point,  it  is  well  to  turn  off  the  current  and 
make  an  inspection.  When  finished,  it  should  present  a  smooth,  glossy 
appearance.  If  the  heat  is  carried  a  few  degrees  too  far,  the  color 
begins  to  fade  and  its  brilliancy  is  lost.  Frequently  little  pieces  become 
detached  and  minute  cracks  present  themselves.  These  defects  may 
be  remedied  by  applying  more  enamel,  and  repeating  the  baking.  The 
natural  gum  effect  cannot  always  be  secured  with  the  enamels  as  found 
on  the  market.  A  combination  of  several  of  them  often  produces  the 
shades  desired.  The  writer  obtains  desirable  results  in  many  cases 
by  combining  the  Close  and  Whiteley  gum  enamels  and  adding  asmall 
quantity  of  White's  inlay  body.  Doubtless  other  combinations  pro- 
duce equally  good  results.  With  the  exercise  of  patience  the  operator 
can  obtain  almost  any  shade  desired. 


Fig.  590 


Ftg,  591 


Lingual  view  of  upper  denture  after  baking 
of  gum  enamel. 


Lingual  view  of  upper  denture  after  baking 
^  of  gum  enamel. 


■I 

The  finishing  process  consists  simply  ih  smoothing  and  polishing 
the  metaUic  surfaces  and'  washing  the  plate.  The  metal  portions 
must  have  any  marks  dup  to  files  or  pliers  removed,  and  the  polishing 
is  done  on  the  lathe  in  the  same  manner  as  for  any  other  metal  plate. 

Mineral  Paints.— As  previously  mentioned,  there  are  often  condi- 
tions of  the  natural  organs  associated  with  decay  and  discoloration 
from  other  causes,  which  may  be  imitated  in  the  porcelain  teeth  by  the 
judicious  application  of  mineral  pain.^s.  The  method  of  applyino-  and 
fusing  these  paints  may  be  readily  learned,  and  a  little  study  In  the 
mixing  and  blending  of  colors  will  enable  the  operator  to  produce  very 
correct  imitations  of  these  defects  in  natural  teeth.    (See  Chapter  III  ) 

Ihese  stains  are  applied  on  or  around  the  cervical  margins,  the  cut- 
ting edges,  occlusal  surfaces,  or  any  other  portion  of  the  tooth,  imitatino- 
hose  discolorations  seen  in  the  recession  of  the  gums,  mechanical  ab- 
lasion,  devitalized  or  decayed  teeth.    The  effect  is  still  more  pleasino- 
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if  previous  to  staining,  the  cusps  or  edges  of  the  teeth  are  ground  off  to 
imitate  the  wear  incident  to  age.  Pitting  or  other  defects  ot  structure 
which  obtained  in  the  natural  teeth,  may  be  well  imitated  by  tins  pro- 
cedure. There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  offered  by  this 
process  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  operator. 

FULL  LOWER  DENTURE. 

The  general  considerations  set  forth  under  the  discussion  of  the  full 
upper  continuous-gum  denture,  apply  equally  to  other  fornis  of  den- 
tures embraced  under  this  title.  Hence  in  discussing  the  full  lower  or 
the  partial  upper  and  lower  dentures,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  men- 

Fig.  592 


Buccal  and  labial  view  of  denture  after  baking  of  gum  enamel  showing  imitation  of  recession  of 

gums,  and  staining  of  necks  of  the  teeth. 

tion  those  departures  from  the  general  hue  of  ^  procedure  which  are 
made  necessary  by  the  requirements  of  the  particular  case. 

The  first  step  in  the  construction  of  the  full  lower  case  is  tha  of  orm- 
ino-  the  pattern.  Heavy  tin  foil  is  accurately  adapted  to  the  die  and 
trimmed^lightly  larger^than  the  plate  outhne  to  provide  for  any  pos- 

Fin.  593 
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The  quality  of  lightness  is  not  so  much  a  desideratum  as  in  the  upper 
plate,  and  strength  may  be  gained  in  this  manner  without  affecting  the 
success  of  the  denture.  The  pattern  is  reproduced  in  No.  28  to 
No.  30  gauge,  platinum  plate,  and  this  is  reinforced  around  the  anterior 
lingual  curve  with  a  piece  of  iridio-platinum  plate  No.  26  gauge.  The 
supplementary  piece  should  extend  from  the  rim  on  the  lingual  surface, 
up  and  well  over  the  ridge  as  in  Fig.  594, 

The  rim  may  be  turned  as  for  an  upper  plate  if  it  is  desired,  but  a 
platinum  wire  No.  18  gauge,  soldered  along  the  borders  of  the  plate  is  to 
be  preferred.  This  will  not  only  provide  additional  strength,  but  it 
permits  the  trimming  of  the  plate  edges  which  is  so  often  necessary 


Fig.  594 


Reinforcement  of  full  and  partial  lower  plates. 


with  lower  dentures.  An  iridio-platinum  wire  No.  14  to  16  gauge,  is  to 
be  adjusted  on  the  ridge  of  the  plate  under  the  pins  of  the  teeth, 
as  in  the  upper  plate.  This  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  pins. 
The  subsequent  procedures  are  the  same  as  those  outlined  for  a  full 
upper  case. 


PARTIAL  DENTURES. 

Continuous-gum  is  employed  to  best  advantage  for  partial  restora- 
tions in  those  cases  in  which  the  teeth  to  be  replaced  are  in  an  unbroken 
column.  More  patience  and  skill  are  required  in  the  construction  of 
partial  dentures  than  in  either  a  full  upper  or  lower.  Each  individual 
case  presents  features  peculiar  to  itself,  and  each  will  suggest  the  proper 
procedure.  The  chief  difficulties  encountered  are  in  preventing  the 
plate  from  folding  or  splitting  during  the  swaging.  Frequent  anneal- 
mg,  the  skillful  use  of  the  phers  and  mallet,  and  the  cutting  away  of  the 
surplus  metal  at  difficult  points  about  the  natural  teeth,  will  aid  in 
avoiding  these  dangers. 

Partial  Upper  Dentures.— When  a  partial  upper  case  presents,  the 
farst  thing  to  be  determined  is  the  mode  of  retention.  There  are  two 
general  methods  by  which  the  stability  of  the  plate  in  the  mouth  may  be 
secured.    In  the  one  case,  the  retention  is  obtained  by  the  combined 
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forces  of  atmospheric  pressure  and  adhesion,  the  plate  covering  the  en- 
tire surface  of  tlie  hard  pahitc.  In  the  other  case  the  retention  depends 
upon  attachment  to  the  natural  teeth  remaining  in  the  arch,  the  plate 
being  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  and  covering  only  the  alveolar  ridge. 

To  illustrate  the  application  of  the  first  method,  we  may  take  a  form 
of  denture  carrying  the  posterior  teeth.  Obviously,  retention  by  clasps 
in  this  case  would  be  unsatisfactory,  although  it  is  possible  even  here  to 
obtain  fixation  in  or  to  the  natural  organs  by  special  means.  Two  pat- 
terns are  prepared:  that  for  the  primary  plate  extending  over  all  sur- 
faces intended  to  be  covered;  viz— the  vauh  of  the  mouth,  alveolar 
ridges  and  buccal  surfaces.  This  is  reproduced  in  No.  34,  platinum 
plate.  The  second  pattern  is  reproduced  in  No.  30,  iridio-platinum 
plate.    It  conforms  to  the  shape  of  the  first  except  that  it  does  not  ex- 


tend over  the  ridges. 


Fig.  595 


FuU  upper  denture  with  lingual  surface  of  teeth  carved  in  porcelain;  denture  carrying  large 

contours.  (Wilson.) 

Each  lamina  is  swaged  separately  and  then  the  two  are  swaged  to- 
gether They  are  then  united  with  platinum  solder,  the  lateral  margin 
of  the  'supplementary  piece  being  left  free  to  form  the  lingual  boundary 
of  the  porcelain.  In  this  case  the  palatine  surface  is  not  covered  with 
the  body  and  no  rim  across  the  posterior  border  is  required,  i  he  buc- 
cal rim  may  be  formed  by  turning  or  wiring.  ,1,^/1 

The  patterns  for  the  denture  to  be  retained  by  the  second  method  are 
adapted  to  the  cast,  and  conform  to  the  horseshoe  shape,  leaving  the 
height  of  the  vault  free.  The  denture  is  preferably  constructed  of  two 
laminJB  the  primary  of  No.  30  gauge  platinum,  the  second  of  No.  2b  to 
r  28  gluge^,  irldio'-platinum  plate.  They  may  be  cut  to  the  same  pat- 
tern, thSugh  the  borders  of  the  first  should  be  allowed  to  project  slightly 
to  provide  support  for  the  solder.  The  rim  and  lingual  boundar  of 
tLTorcelain^s  formed  by  attaching  No.  18  platinum  wire.  This  sty 
of  denture  may  be  used  to  replace  the  anterior  teeth  with  some  of  the 
lusp  d  or  molars  remaining  to  aftord  attachment  for  the  dasp. 
These  latter  are  adjusted  as  for  other  swaged  plates,  but  iridio-platinum 
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must  be  used  instead  of  the  clasp  metal,  as  the  latter  will  not  stand  the 
high  temperatures  of  porcelain  baking. 

Combination  clasps  of  platinum  and  clasp  metal  may  be  made  and 
attached  in  the  following  manner:  the  clasp  metal  is  cut  and  adapted 
to  conform  properly  to  the  tooth;  around  this  is  adapted  thin  iridio- 


Occlusal  view  of  completed  full  lower  dentures. 


platinum.  The  iridio-platinum  clasp  is  waxed  to  the  plate,  removed, 
invested  and  soldered.  It  also  serves  as  a  matrix  against  wliich  to 
build  the  body.  The  ceramic  part  of  the  denture  is  then  finished  and 
the  gold  clasp  placed  in  position  in  the  attached  clasp,  properly  in- 

ihe  objection  to  this 


vested  and  soldered  with  18-carat  gold  solder. 


Fig.  597 


Lingual  view  of  completed  upper  denture. 

combination  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  case  the  denture  requires  repairing 
the  use  of  low  fusing  body  is  necessitated.  ^  ^ 

whltf  "T"  ""^^^^^^.^-An  ordinary  form  of  partial  restoration  to 
which  continuous-gum  is  applicable  is  that  replacing  the  inferior  bicus- 
pids and  molars.    For  these  cases  the  pattern  is  rVoduced  in  p  at  - 
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num  plate,  No.  30.  A  common  source  of  annoyance  in  swaging  plates 
for  such  a  case  is  the  tendency  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  plate  to  dis- 
placement downward  on  the  die.  This  may  be  prevented  by  allowing 
the  sheet  metal  to  extend  over  that  part  of  the  die  representing  the  teeth 
and  by  bending  it  over  their  occlusal  ends.  A  reinforcing  piece  of  No. 
24  iridio-platinum  plate  is  appUed  to  that  portion  of  the  lingual  sur- 
face of  the  plate  lying  behind  the  natural  teeth.  This  should  extend 
well  beyond  the  remaining  teeth  on  each  side  and  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  borders  of  the  plate.  The  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  plate  at 
the  site  of  the  natural  organs  makes  it  imperative  that  additional 
strength  be  provided  to  overcome  the  natural  weakness  at  this  point. 

Th^e  rim  is  formed  by  soldering  platinum  wire  No.  18  to  the  free  mar- 
gins of  the  plate.  The  other  boundaries  which  limit  the  porcelain 
should  likewise  be  covered  with  the  wire.  It  will  be  observed  in  the 
illustration  (Fig.  594)  that  the  porcelain  is  not  to  be  carried  across  the 
anterior  lingual  surface  but  is  limited  by  the  wire.  If  the  curve  of  the 
alveolar  ridge  is  marked  the  plate  may  be  braced  as  illustrated  m  ing. 
594. 

TUBE  TEETH  WITH  CONTINUOUS-GUM. 

M  B.  Platschick  of  Paris,  has  a  very  ingenious  method  for  the  use  of 
tube  teeth  in  the  construction  of  continuous-gum  dentures,  by  means  ot 
which  he  obviates  the  necessity  of  primarily  attaching  the  teeth  to  the 

A^'pTitnumt'ate  of  full  size  is  swaged  after  the  ordinary  methods; 
then  another  narrow  plate  is  swaged  to  cover  only  the  ridge  or  places 
where  the  pins  are  to  be  attached  and  the  two  are  soldered  together.  The 
plate  is  then  tried  in  the  mouth  and  adjusted  perfectly,  any  impinge- 
ment upon  movable  tissues  being  relieved  by  trimming. 

The  rim  is  formed  by  soldering  to  the  buccal  and  labial  margins  of 
the  plate  a  platinum  wire  of  special  form  obtained  by  ^  fj^^ 

plate  desi..ned  to  produce  it.  In  addition  to  f  urmshmg  a  rim,  this  also 
Sforces^he  piec'e,  and  the  form  of  the  wire  is  such  ^^^at  a  recess  is  Ht 
under  its  margin  for  the  attachment  of  the  porcelam  body  it  a  so 
permit  the  making  of  changes  by  trimming  which  may  be  subsequently 
rec'sary  despite  fhe  most  careful  fitting  of  the  plate  when  it  is  tried  m 

^^TheTu^be  teeth  are  now  ground  and  roughly  adjusted  to  the  plate 
A  fine  Adjustment  would  be'unnecessary,  as  the  little  spaces, existii^ 
LweentL  teeth  and  plate  are  easily  filled  in  with  the  Po-e -^^^^^ 
When  the  teeth  are  adjusted  and  the  articulation  ^^  ^^^If'^^^^^ 
teeth  are  secured  to  the  plate  mth  wax  to  ^^^intain  them  m  po^itioru 
A  plaster  wall  is  formed  over  their  external  surfaces,  the  ^  J^^; 
and  with  a  sharp  pointed  instrument  passed  trough  each  tube  t_^_ 
positions  of  the  pins  are  marked  upon  the  plate^  ^^^^  ;  pilee  as 
platinum  wire  fitting  the  tubes,  are  adjus  ed  and.soldeied  \n  p'^^^^^ 
fnd  cated  by  the  marks  on  the  plate.     The  piece  is  now  pickled  and 
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washed  thoroughly,  after  which  the  appHcation  of  the  porcelain  is  be- 
gun. A  httle  porcelain  paste  is  apphed  around  each  of  the  pins  and 
the  teeth  are  then  forced  over  them  into  place.  More  paste  is  then 
added  about  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  and  the  opening  on  the  occlusal 
surface  is  closed  in  like  manner.  The  teeth  are  now  fixed  in  their  re- 
spective positions  by  baking,  usually  two  firings  being  necessary  for  this 
purpose.  After  the  teeth  are  thus  fixed,  the  various  applications  of 
body  and  enamel  are  made  as  previously  described  in  the  usual  pro- 
cedure. 


REPAIRING  CONTINUOUS-GUM  DENTURES. 

An  objection  formerly  urged  against  the  employment  of  continuous- 
gum  dentures  was  the  diflSculty  of  repairing  them  in  case  of  fracture. 
The  validity  of  this  objection  could  not  be  questioned  when  the  old 
methods  were  in  vogue,  but  now  with  a  more  precise  knowledge  of  the 
materials  at  our  disposal,  and  with  the  valuable  acquisition  to  our  arm- 
amentarium of  the  electric  furnace,  we  are  enabled  to  undertake  oper- 
tions  for  the  repair  of  these  cases  with  the  assurance  of  complete 
success. 

When  a  case  is  presented  for  repair,  before  any  other  steps  are  taken, 
all  foreign  or  extraneous  material  must  be  completely  removed,  not  only 
from  the  free  surfaces  of  the  piece,  but  from  the  cracks  and  fissures  as 
well.  Any  such  material  allowed  to  remain  will  exercise  a  deleterious 
influence  upon  the  porcelain.  The  plate  should  first  be  scrubbed  in 
water  containing  a  little  ammonia.  To  ensure  effectually  the  further 
removal  of  the  accumulations,  the  plate  is  encased  in  an  investment  of 
asbestos  and  plaster,  placed  over  a  gas  stove,  and  gradually  heated  to 
redness.  During  this  process  the  foreign  matter  is  carbonized.  After 
cooHng  slowly  the  plate  is  removed  from  the  investment,  washed  with 
soap  and  water,  and  further  cleansed  with  alcohol.  It  is  then  placed 
in  the  furnace  and  again  heated  to  redness. 

_  A  detached  fragment  of  a  tooth,  provided  the  line  of  fracture  be  dis- 
tmct,  may  be  readily  replaced  by  the  aid  of  liquid  silex.  The  silex  is 
applied  to  the  broken  surfaces,  the  fragment  pressed  to  place,  and  the 
case  heated  in  the  furnace  to  an  orange-red  color.  This  gives  a  ready 
and  quick  method  for  this  kind  of  repair  which  maybe  particularly 
useful  m  emergencies. 

No  attempt  should  be  made  to  replace  a  broken  tooth  or  teeth  until 
the  reraainmg  portions  are  ground  away.  On  the  Ungual  surface  the 
porcelam  is  removed  until  the  platinum  base  or  wire  is  exposed  The 
grinding  on  the  buccal  or  labial  surface  should  be  sufficient  to  permit 
the  proper  replacement  of  the  lost  tooth.  Teeth  are  selected  of  a  mold 
and  color  to  correspond  with  those  remaining  on  the  denture  Thev 
are  ground  to  fit  the  spaces  prepared  for  them,  and  at  the  same 'time  are 
given  a  correct  articulation.  They  are  waxed  in  position  and,  if  the 
lengthof  he  column  of  teeth  to  be  replaced  demands  it,  they  are  give  a 
coating  of  shellac  varmsh  and  the  piece  invested  to  hold  them  in  position 
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This  wax  is  removed,  and  the  pins  are  attached  to  the  plate  as  pre- 
viously described,  this  time  however,  using  pvu-e  gold  as  the  connecting 
medium  and  the  furnace  as  the  means  to  fuse  it.  The  unequal^  heating 
involved  in  soldering  with  the  blowpipe  would  endanger  the  integrity 
of  the  porcelain.  The  case  is  allowed  to  cool,  removed  from  the  in- 
vestment and  cleansed.  The  body  is  applied  and  baked  to  the  granular 
stage  after  which  the  enameling  is  done  as  before. 

It  is  feasible  to  replace  one  or  two  teeth  without  attaching  the  pins  to 
the  plate  with  solder,  the  porcelain  material  alone  maintaining  thena  in 
position.  In  simple  repairs  of  this  kind  it  is  only  necessary  to  grind 
away  enough  porcelain  to  permit  the  tooth  to  be  set  in  place. 

The  teeth  may  also  be  retained  in  proper  position  by  adapting  a 
platinum  wire  No.  30  around  the  plate  to  rest  upon  the  labial  and  buccal 
surfaces  of  the  teeth.  The  ends  of  the  wire  are  engaged  between  or 
around  the  posterior  teeth  remaining  on  the  plate. 

If  there  is  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  platinum  base  and  it  is 
not  extensive,  it  may  be  repaired  by  grinding  away  the  porcelain  im- 
mediately about  it, 'adapting  a  thin  piece  of  platinum  plate  to  the 
break,  and  soldering  it  with  pure  gold  in  the  furnace.  The  porce- 
lain body  and  enamel  are  then  applied  as  already  described. 

Cases  sometimes  present  which  after  years  of  service  cease  to  be  use- 
ful because  of  the  changes  in  the  mouth  incident  to  resorption  of  the 
process.  In  such  a  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  new  impression, 
obtain  dies  and  counter-dies  and  reswage  the  plate  after  removing  the 
teeth  and  porcelain.  This  may  be  done  by  subjecting  the  denture  to  a 
red  heat  under  the  blowpipe  or  in  the  furnace  and  then  plungmg  it  mto 
cold  water.  The  porcelain  will  fracture  and  may  be  easdy  detached. 
All  the  porcelain  portions  of  the  denture  may  be  effectually  removed 
by  immersing  the  plate  in  hydrofluoric  acid  for  a  few  hours.  After 
reswacring  the  process  is  the  same  as  for  constructing  the  origmal  plate. 


COMBINATIONS  OF  CONTINUOUS-GUM  AND  VULCANITE. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  operator  may  find  a  fruitful  field  of  employni^ent 
in  the  various  combinations  of  continuous-gum  with  vulcanite.  Ihe 
Hghtness,  cheapness,  and  accuracy  of  adaptation  of  vulcanized  rubber 
may  at  times  be  joined  advantageously  with  the  aesthetic  qualities  ot 

^°Caserpresenting  extremely  long  bites  in  which  the  increased  weight 
of  the  continuous-gum  might  prove  objectionable,  may  with  advantage 
be  restored  by  such  a  combination.  A  cast  of  the  jaw  is  obtamed, 
covered  with  a  base-plate  of  gutta-percha,  and  from  the  model  so  pre- 
pared, dies  and  counter-dies  are  made.  A  platinum  plate  No  34,  is 
swaged  to  cover  the  alveolar  ridge,  making  no  provision  or  the 
rim.  The  plate  is  perforated  at  various  points  and  through  these 
perforations  after  the  porcelain  body  has  been  applied  but  before  bak- 
ing, retaining  pits  are  made  in  which  to  engage  the  vulcanite. 
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The  plate  is  warmed  and  set  over  the  gutta-percha;  the  bite  taken 
and  the  articulation  of  the  teeth  secured  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  then 
separated  from  +he  gutta-percha,  invested,  and  the  teeth  soldered  to  the 
plate  or  stays.  The  body  and  enamel  are  applied  and  baked.  When 
this  part  of  the  denture  is  complete,  it  is  set  over  a  wax  base-plate,  the 
articulation  adjusted,  and  the  waxing  process  completed.  The  case 
is  then  flasked  and  the  succeeding  steps  are  analogous  to  those  described 
in  the  Chapter  on  Vulcanite. 

Continuous-gum  sections  or  full  pieces  may  readily  be  constructed 
and  mounted  in  the  vulcanite  without  the  platinum  base.    Upon  a  base 
plate  of  wax,  continuous-gum  teeth  are  arranged  and  properly  articu- 
lated.   The  labial  and  buccal  contours  are  restored  in  wax;  a  coating 
of  shellac  is  applied  to  the  teeth  and  the  case  is  removed  and  invested 
with  the  teeth  downward  in  a  horse-shoe  shaped  bed  of  investment 
material,  half  an  inch  thick,  placed  on  a  glass  slab.    The  investment  is 
built  about  the  wax  gum  covering  it  to  a  depth  of  half  an  inch  and  ex- 
tending well  over  its  edge.    The  wax  is  thoroughly  removed  after  the 
investment  becomes  hard.    An  iridio-platinum  wire,  No.  18,  is  adapted 
against  the  necks  of  the  teeth  under  the  pins  bending  the  latter  securely 
around  the  wire  to  maintain  the  teeth  in  place.    That  part  of  the  in- 
vestment previously  covered  by  the  wax  is  now  oiled,  and  the  porcelain 
paste  packed  m,  applying  it  between  and  in  front  of  the  roots  flush  with 
the  lingual  surface  of  the  teeth  to  take  the  place  of  the  wax.    The  case 
enclosed  in  the  investment  is  now  introduced  into  the  muffle  with  small 
pieces  of  pure  gold  applied  to  the  junction  of  each  pin.    The  o-old  sol- 

blked'*^'  ^""^        ^''"^  "^"^^  ^'"^^       porcelain  body  is 

_  men  cool  the  case  is  removed  from  the  investment  and  cleansed- 
given  its  enamel  baking,  and  then  set  on  the  cast,  waxed  in  proper  posi- 
tion and  the  plate  is  finished  in  vulcanite.  ^  ^  ^ 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

ARTIFICIAL  CROWNS. 
By  H.  H.  Burchard,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  and  F.  A.  Peeso,  D.D.S. 

When  the  crowns  of  teeth  have  suffered  such  extensive  loss  of  sub- 
stance that  restoration  by  means  of  fiUing  matenal  is  inadvisable,  the 
restoration  is  an  operation  of  prosthetic  dentistry. 

The  e  m  ''artificial  crown/'  as  technically  applied,  includes  only 
such  devices  as  are  made  in  the  dental  ^-^oratory  and  subsequentl^^^ 
as  a  sinde  piece  upon  a  prepared  root  or  remnant  of  tooth,  i  he  piece,, 
known  as  ''partial  crowns"  are  also  included  in  this  category 

The  first^exampfe  of  crown  substitution,  mounted  according  to  the 
prindples  gover^^^^  contemporary  crown  operations,  was  the  se  ting  of 
Tcrol  of  a  natural  tooth  upon  a  prepared  -ot  the  support  ben  g 
afforTed  by  a  post  extending  from  the  enlarged  pulp-chamber  of  such 
a  crown  into  the  enlarged  canal  of  the  root. 


Fig.  598 


Porcelain  crown  with  wood  post. 


constant  application.    The  "^xtjane  yoi  ^  j^i^^^ 

P^nF-"'  X'^t^CnX^^^^^^oL'lZ  suLituted  for  those 
Twood'andt s  is  thjtypal  iol  of  one  of  the  two  great  classes 

°  M3ucZ~eUng  those  of  the  present  day  were  employed 
early  in  the  present  century. 

CLASSES  OF  CROWNS. 

AU  of  the  varieties  of  artiBcial  ™™=  ™>  ^e  f  g«=at 

^tZ  ^^S^^^iA  .eans  of  a  eontii.- 
ous  band  encircling  the  neck  of  the  root  (Fig.  601)). 


ANATOMICAL  RELATIONS. 
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Class  1  is  subdivided  into  two  orders;  first,  those  in  which  the  post 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  artificial  crown,  being  baked  in  it  or  soldered 
to  it  (Fig.  599,  A  and  B);  second,  those  in  which  the  post  is  firmly  an- 
chored in  the  pulp-canal,  as  a  primary  measure,  and  upon  this  support 
the  crown  itself  is  fixed  as  a  second  operation  (Figs.  599  C,  602,  603). 

A  sub-order  includes  the  collar  and  post  crown  (Fig.  599  D),  the  band 


Class  1,  Order  1, 

encircling  the  root  acting  as  a  subsidiary  support  to  the  root,  protecting 
It  agamst  fracture,  the  post  being  the  retentive  device  proper. 

All  of  the  artificial  crowns  in  present  use  will  be  found  to  be  a  variety 
or  some  modification  of  one  of  these  classes. 


Fio.  602. 


Fig.  603. 


Class  1,  Order  2. 

Each  variety  is  designed  and  fitted  to  meet  definite  indications,  and 
the  application  and  choice  of  variety  are  determined  by  the  anatomi- 
cal physiological  and  pathological  c^^ndition  of  the  root  to  be  crowned 
and,  it  may  be,  of  the  surrounding  parts.  crownea 

ANATOMICAL  RELATIONS. 

The  first  consideration  is  the  position  of  the  root  to  be  crowned  •  and 
the  second,  its  form.    Its  position  includes  the  class  of  tooth  whethei  il 

n  igKC:Tnd  rits\nr^P^'';^  "t^^.  ^^^^^-^  poi' to  i 

artifc^wnt^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  relations  of  the 

voltfin^Thr^Sanrof ftff^  ""T      P^^^^^"'  ''^^ 
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belongs.  This  demands  in  the  supporting  structures  of  the  crown  and 
root  sufficient  resistance  to  secure  the  integrity  of  the  crown  and  root  in 
the  performance  of  their  normal  functions. 

Incisors  by  their  positions  and  forms  are  designed  to  receive  and  re- 
sist stress  in  one  direction,  that  tending  to  force  them  outward. 

Canines  in  their  normal  relations  receive  stress  m  two  directions: 
two  forces  act  at  an  angle  upon  the  axis  of  the  tooth,  and  the  resultant 
of  these  forces  is  a  line  outward.  ,       ,  • 

Bicuspids  are  subjected  to  three  stresses— vertical,  outward,  and  in- 
ward; the  relative  amounts  of  stress  are  in  the  order  given.  i  he 
amount  of  the  outward  and  inward  stress  is  governed  primarily  by  the 
lengths  of  the  buccal  and  palatal  or  lingual  cusps;  the  vertical  stress,  by 
the  area  of  the  occlusal  surface.  ,  .     ,    j.     .    ^-  t 

Upon  molars  the  vertical  stress  is  greatest,  and  m  the  direct  ratio  ot 
the  extent  of  masticating  surfaces;  the  lateral  stress  is  governed  by  the 

lengths  of  the  cusps.  „      .  ••  .      i      •  +  +v. 

Artificial  crowns  should  be  made  of  varieties  to  meet  and  resist  the 

several  directions  of  stress.  _  ,  .  • 

The  fine  of  greatest  mechanical  resistance  m  any  root  is  m  its  ver- 
tical axis,  and  is  the  only  line  of  stress  which  does  not  tend  to  displace 
the  tooth  mechanically.  As  to  the  vital  resistance  of  a  root,  this  rule 
is  but  partially  true,  for  roots  appear  to  rebel  against  stress  m  any  other 
direction  than  that  due  to  their  normal  anatomical  positions. 

In  normal  occlusion  the  stress  upon  any  mdividual  tooth  is  lessened 
or  modified  by  the  occlusion  of  the  other  teeth  of  a  denture,  so  that  the 
coi  Sons  of  Iny  tooth  as  part  of  a  denture  are  not  those  of  the  same 
Jooth  standing  alone.  For  example,  the  incisors  normally  receive  a 
stress  w  aich  ceases  as  soon  as  the  molars  and  bicuspids  are  m  perfec 
contact;  in  the  absence  of  these  latter  teeth  the  entire  force  of  occlusion 
falls  upon  the  incisors,  and  they  are  unduly  strained. 

SiZ  the  incisors  receive  stress  in  a  direction  tending  to  ^^^^^^'^t 
displacement,  the  indication  in  crowmngis  to  provide  a fixtuie  which 
3  besTresik  this  direction  of  stress.    Evidently,  the    eviee  wdd 
be  a  rigid  rod  extending  through  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  root ,  hence, 
cost  crowns  are  selected  for  incisors.  ,^^^i;fi 
^  The  condition  of  the  root,  as  discussed  lat^r  may  demand  mo difi 
cation  of  the  variety  of  post  crown  applied     The  same  consid» 
nnnlv  to  the  crowning  of  the  canines.    With  the  bicuspids,  as  the  great 
7^Is  is  STfirm  support  by  the  root  face  is  the  first  c-sidera^^-^^^ 
and  as  the  lateral  stresses  are  considerable,  ^^^^^^^^  ^"FP^^^^^^^^i,! 
derived  through  posts.    The  lateral  stress  upon  a  first  bicuspid  being 
later  than  Spon  the  second,  owing  to  its  greater  over-bite,  a  bifur 
rated  pin  furnishes  the  increased  support  required.  ^^^u-ns- 
'^TLTame  ends  are  gained  in  the  bicuspids  by  the  use 
the  cement  underlying  them  forms  a  perfect  eor^-^  ; 
the  root,  thus  afl^ording  the  full  ^^^f^^^^^^/^j  f,^^;  '  it  from 

stress;  the  collar  embracing  the  periphery  of  the  root  protects 

lateral  displacing  forces. 
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With  the  molars,  the  greatest  stress  being  vertical,  support  is  de- 
manded from  the  entire  root  area  underlying  the  crown.  The  latter 
represents  primarily  a  block  resting  firmly  upon  a  broad  base.  The 
lateral  stress  is  guarded  against  by  having  one  or  two  posts  in  the  axes 
of  the  roots  or  by  the  periphery  of  the  crown  grasping  that  of  the  root- 
walls. 

It  is  evident  that  the  crown  best  adapted  to  meet  these  stresses  is 
that  having  a  barrel  form,  grasping  firmly  the  periphery  of  the  root;  the 
retaining  cement  becomes  mechanically  part  of  the  tooth,  so  that  these 
crowns  rest  uniformly  upon  the  entire  area  of  the  root-face. 

Pin  crowns  of  the  variety  placed  upon  bicuspid  roots  are  occasionally 
employed  upon  molar  stumps,  but,  as  a  rule,  their  intrinsic  resistance  is 
not  as  great  as  that  offered  by  barrel  crowns. 

Although  by  their  position  and  form,  molars  receive  less  lateral  stress 
than  bicuspids,  the  stress  transmitted  to  any  one  root  has  greater  effect 
than  with  the  bicuspids,  as  the  line  of  stress  in  a 
molar  operates  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  line 
of  resistance  than  it  does  in  a  bicuspid,  and  the 
leverage  represented  is  correspondingly  increased 
(Fig.  604).  As  on  the  natural  crowns  of  molars  the 
lateral  stress  is  less  than  the  vertical,  artificial  crowns, 
placed  upon  their  roots  should  be  formed  so  that 
this  is  not  increased  by  their  presence. 

Dr.  BonwHllP  has  shown  the  anatomical  necessity 
that  the  cusps  of  any  tooth  be  not  longer  than  those 
of  the  teeth  anterior  to  it. 

When  it  is  desired  to  lessen  the  lateral  stress  upon  molar  stumps  the 
end  is  accomolished  by  a  shortening  of  the  cusps  of  the  crown. 


THE  FORMS  OF  THE  TEETH. 

The  great  consideration  as  a  governing  factor  in  the  placing  of  arti- 
ficial crowns  is  the  forms  of  the  teeth.  This  includes  the  shapes  and 
sizes  of  the  roots  to  be  crowned  as  factors  determining  the  type  or 
variety  of  crown  selected. 

How  does  the  area  of  root-section  compare  with  the  length  of  the  root  ? 
And,  again,  how  do  these  factors  compare  with  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  occlusal  surface  of  the  artificial  crown  ?  For  example  two  roots 
may  have  the  same  length  and  the  same  sectional  area;  one  requires  a 
crown  half  again  as  long  as  the  other  (Fig.  605),  or  the  stress  of  occlu- 
sion may  be  more  severe ;  obviously,  the  mechanical  stress  upon  the 
root  is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  extent  of  its  occlusion  or  the  amount 
of  increased  leverage  represented  in  the  crown  of  greater  length.  Or, 
again,  two  roots  having  the  same  length,  and  artificial  crowns  of  the 
same  length  and  breadth,  but  the  sectional  area  of  the  face  of  one  root 
greater  than  that  of  the  other,  it  is  evident  that  the  resistance  afforded 

^Ajnerioan  System  of  Dentistry,  Vol.  ii, 
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by  the  root  of  smaller  section  will  be  correspondingly  decreased.  A 
lono-  heavy  root  will  bear  safely  a  crown  which  if  set  upon  a  short  and 
narrow  root  and  subjected  to  an  equal  stress  would  result  in  the  loss  of 
the  root. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  RELATIONS. 

Under  this  heading  are  considered  the  vital  conditions  of  the  tissues 
of  the  teeth  or  roots  and  of  their  sources  of  nutrition  and  support;  if 
the  pulp  be  alive,  what  its  condition;  and  whether  it  is  possible  or  ad- 
visable to  place  an  artificial  crown  without  effecting  the  destruction  of 
that  organ.  Teeth  are  occasionally  broken  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  restoration  of  form  by  filling  material  inadvisable,  and  yet  not 
uncovering  the  pulp,  the  latter  being  healthy  and  the  dentme  normal. 
It  is  possible  in  some  of  these  cases  to  adjust  an  artificial  crown  without 
destroying  or  disturbing  the  pulp;  it  is  evident  that  modifications  of  the 
barrel  crown  are  alone  applicable.  .    ,  j  x- 

Next  what  is  the  texture  of  the  dentine  ?    Highly  orgamzed  dentine 
will  bear  safely  a  strain  which  would  injure  dentine  of  poorer  type.    1  he 
latter  type  of  tissue  is  non-resistant  to  the  progress  ot 
Fig.  605       dental  caries,  and  thus  needs  protection  against  con- 
tact with  or  the  access  of  the  active  causes  of  caries. 

The  condition  of  the  enamel  rarely  is  a  factor  m 
the  plans,  except  that  faulty  enamel,  through  its  ha- 
bility  to  fracture  or  crumbhng,  will  sooner  or  later 
leave  part  of  a  natural  crown  or  a  stump  for  the  atten- 
tion of  the  prosthetist.  It  may  be  that  a  tooth  crown 
consisting  in  large  part  of  thin  and  discolored  enamel  is  removed  for 
esthetic  considerations  and  replaced  by  an  artificial  crown. 

The  Condition  of  the  Pericementum.-This  includes  a  consideration 
of  the  existing  vital  relations  of  this  tissue,  and  the  possible  sources  ot 
irritation  to  if  formed  by  the  placing  of  an  artificial  crown,  or  actmg 
after  the  crown  is  set. 

PATHOLOGICAL  RELATIONS. 

As  teeth  which  require  artificial  crowns  have  been  brought  to  their 
condition  by  the  action  of  pathogenic  agencies,  which  if  unch  eked 
wm  uldmately  cause  the  loss  of  the  roots  themse  ves,  it  is  evident  that 
Ihese  are  the  most  important  of  the  factors  requiring  attention. 
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removed  with  the  same  care  as  though  it  were  being  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  a  filHng.  Should  the  pulp  be,  or  have  been  the  seat  of  in- 
flammation, it  is  destroyed  and  removed.  If  it  is  to  remain  alive,  the 
same  care  is  observed  in  guarding  it  against  thermal  shock  as  with  fill- 
ings, so  that  after  placing  an  artificial  crown  upon  a  stump  containing  a 
vital  pulp  there  should  be  no  increased  response  to  apphcations  of  heat 
or  cold. 

When  post  crowns  are  indicated  the  pulp  is  to  be,  necessarily,  de- 
stroyed. 

The  extent  to  which  the  carious  process  has  invaded  the  dentine  is  a 
large  factor  for  consideration,  for  the  greater  the  loss  of  the  dentine  the 
weaker  the  root  becomes,  the  less  mechanical  resistance  it  affords,  so 
that  support  may  be  required  to  guard  the  weakened  structure  against 
fracture.  Again,  the  more  extensive  the  carious  process  the  greater  is 
the  probability  of  such  deep  infection  of  the  dentine  that  an  increased 
length  of  time  is  required  for  sterilizing  the  infected  tissue. 

The  present  condition  of  the  pericementum  and  its  past  history  are 
the  most  important  of  all  considerations.  It  is  possible  that  a  form  of 
crown  may  be  required  which  will  permit  of  ready  removal  in  case  of 
recurnng  pericementitis;  however,  in  a  properly  treated  root  such  a 
contmgency  should  be  a  remote  possibility. 

The  Hability  or  disposition  of  the  pericementum  toward  inflammation 
may  enforce  a  lessening  of  the  stress  brought  to  bear  upon  it  through 
the  artificial  crown.  It  is  a  recognized  principle  of  surgery,  and  never 
to  be  lost  sight  of  in  crown  and  bridge-work,  that  a  part  once  inflamed 
has  an  increased  tendency  toward  subsequent  inflammation. 

It  is  an  inflexible  rule  that  before  the  setting  of  an  artificial  crown 
the  root  bearing  it  must  have  such  preliminary  treatment  that  its  pulp- 
canal  and  substance  of  its  dentine  are  rendered  aseptic,  and  if  possible 
antiseptic,  and  the  pericementum  must  be  brought  to  a  condition  of 

Unless  the  root  be  firmly  fixed  and  supported  by  sound  alveolar 
structures  the  following  operations  prove  abortive  just  in  the  degree 
that  the  root  is  the  subject  of  anatomical  or  physiological  perversion 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  setting  of  an  Artificial  iown^p  Le  bt 
yond  access  the  most  important  means  of  combating  disease  of  the 

Ty';rtC^Z'^'''''' 
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Under  this  heading  are  included,  first,  the  therapeutic  measures 

E'^^p  ^ts'Tnd  nttT'""^'.  '^^^^  ^"  ^"^^ 
meir  supports,  and  next  the  mechanical  preparation  necessarv  to  form 

.i,e  root  .„.„  a  res,3ta„t  base  to  which  a'cro^  „ay  C^lZIltZ 
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PULP  DEVITALIZATION. 


When  for  any  reason  it  is  found  necessary  to  devitalize  the  pulp  of  a 
tooth  preparatory  to  the  placement  of  an  artificial  crown,  there  are 
several  questions  to  be  considered.  The  first  of  these  is,  in  which  of 
the  methods  that  may  be  employed,  is  there  the  least  danger  of  irrita- 
tion or  injury  to  the  retentive  structures  of  the  tooth  ?  Second,  in  what 
way  may  the  operation  be  done  with  the  least  pain  to  the  patient? 
Third,  how  can  it  be  most  quickly  and  easily  accomplished ! 

There  are  several  methods  and  agents  employed  for  the  devitahza- 
tion  of  the  pulp  almost  any  of  which  may  be  indicated  under  certain 
conditions.    Among  the  agents  usually  employed  for  this  purpose, 
arsenic  is  easily  in  most  general  use.    It  is  the  one  which  requires  the 
greatest  care  in  its  use;  is  dangerous  in  unskilled  hands,  and  is  uncertain 
in  its  results  both  as  regards  pain  to  the  patient  and  effectiveness. 
When  its  use  has  been  decided  upon  the  method  advised  by  Dr.  James 
Truman  is  recommended,  and  it  will  seldom  be  attended  by  pam  if 
his  directions   are    carefully   followed.    A   very  small  quantity  of 
arsenious  acid  is  mixed  with  iodoform,  using  oil  of  ^^/^^^^^ 
acid  as  a  vehicle  and  applying  it  to  the  exposed  pulp  on  a  small  pel- 
fet  of  cotton.    This  is  covered  with  a  small  cap  of  tin  or  aluminum, 
to  prevent  pressure  on  the  pulp,  and  the  cavity  is  sealed  with  gutta- 

P  n'rarTer i;  applied  directly  to  the  pulp.,  it  sl.ould  be  left  in  for  a 
few  hours  only.    If  on  opening  the  tooth  again,  it  is  found  that  it  has 
noT  taken  eff/ct,  another  V-tion  may      made  and  th.  m^^^^^^^^ 
peated  if  it  is  found  necessary  to  do  so.    The  action  of  arsenic 
should  not  be  permitted  to  extend  all  the  way  to  the  apex,  but  should  be 
watcheS  carefully  and  the  pulp  removed  while  there  is  still  some  life  at 
^s  aotal  extremity.    If  there  is  no  exposure  it  is  safer  to  make  the  ap- 
p  icadon  o" W  a  li^le  below  the  enamel,  or  in  the  bottom  of  an  exist- 
tTc^ly    fust   sufficiently  deep  to  be  properly  sealed  m,  rather 
mg  caviiy,   ju^^u  j  •  ^t  upon  the  dentine,  to 

than  t° -t;;Xu"rfew  houSTwnrbe  sufficiently  obtnnded  to 
"Z  %:rlri:  ::;:se  the  pmp  w^hout  pain  to  tl>e  pauent 
after  which,  if  he  so  desires,  he  can  anaesthetize  and  remove  the  pulp  b, 

^"rhtuat^sbrbS^ind  tfisenie  or  an  anesthetic  will 
anaesthetic  may  be  applied. 
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It  is  good  practice  not  to  use  arsenic  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  as 
there  is  always  a  chance  of  disturbances  following  its  use  such  as  arsen- 
ical pericementitis  or  even  necrosis.  The  former  of  these  may  not  man- 
ifest itself  immediately,  but  sooner  or  later  it  is  liable  to  appear  either 
in  a  mild  or  severe  form.  If  the  arsenic  is  not  sealed  in  perfectly, 
especially  if  the  cavity  extends  below  the  gingival  margin,  necrosis  is 
likely  to  ensue,  which  in  some  cases  might  have  far  reaching  effects. 
Some  patients  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  this  poison ;  and  in  the  mouths 
of  such,  arsenic  applied  for  a  few  hours  only  would  be  sufficient  to  devi- 
talize the  pulp  completely,  while  in  others  it  might  remain  for  days  or 
even  weeks  with  seemingly  little  effect.  In  the  former  case,  if  it  were 
left  in  the  tooth  for  any  great  length  of  time,  the  chances  are  that  its 
action  would  not  be  limited  to  the  pulp  itself,  but  would  extend  through 
the  foramen  and  beyond  the  apex  and  involve  the  surrounding  tissue. 
Especially  would  this  be  true  if  the  foramen  were  somewhat  enlarged. 
The  danger  would  be  greater  when  using  it  on  a  young,  than  on  an 
elderly  patient,  as  the  root  may  not  be  fully  developed,  and  the  foramen 
may  be  widely  patulous,  in  which  cases,  carbolic  acid,  creosote  or  some 
such  agent  is  indicated.  Cases  also  occur  in  which  there  is  an  imperfec- 
tion in  the  walls  of  the  root-canals.  A  condition  of  this  Idnd  is  fortu- 
nately very  rare  as  it  is  one  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  and  guard 
against,  and  if  arsenic  is  used,  disturbances  which  may  result  in  serious 
injury  to  the  patient  are  unavoidable.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
pulp  will  resist  the  arsenic  and  repeated  applications  will  have  no  effect, 
in  which  event,  some  other  agent  must  be  employed. 

The  safest  and  most  rapid  method  is  immediate  devitalization  by 
surgical  means,  either  by  antesthetizing  and  extirpating  the  pulp  at  once 
with  broaches,  or  by  driving  it  out  with  a  pointed  orange-wood  stick. 

In  employing  the  first  of  these  methods,  the  following  are  the  details 
of  the  operation. 

The  rubber  dam  should  be  applied  to  the  tooth  whenever  it  is  possible 
to  do  so.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  napkins  may  be  substituted  to  keep 
the  secretions  of  the  mouth  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  field  of 
operation.  If  a  cavity  exists  through  which  the  pulp  canals  are  acces- 
sible or  may  be  made  so,  it  should  be  utilized.  The  instruments  to  be 
used  should  be  ready  at  hand,  so  that  they  may  be  grasped  instantly  as 
soon  as  they  are  needed.  These  should  consist  of  broaches  for  remov- 
ing the  pulp  from  the  canals,  a  large  spear-pointed  drill,  large  coarse  rose 
burs,  a  large  cross-cut  fissure  bur  and  one  or  two  sharp  spoon  excava- 
tors There  are  several  effective  instruments  of.the  syringe  type,  strongly 
made  and  capable  of  exerting  great  pressure  which  have  been  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  obtunding  or  devitalizing  with  cocaine,  but  in  the 
mav r„tr T'  "  in^t^ument  and  a  piece  of  soft  rubber 
fl.  from  the  cavity 

and  if  there  is  an  exposure  of  the  pulp,  a  crystal  of  cocaine  hy  drochlorate 
.s  placed  immediately  over  it  and  a  small  pellet  of  cotton,  noi  larger  than 
a  pm  head  IS  saturated  with  one  of  the  prepared  local  anesthetic  solu- 
tions or  adrenalin  chloride  and  placed  over  the  cocaine.    A  so  ution  of 
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cocaine  alone  will  render  satisfactory  results  but  seems  more  effective 
when  used  in  conjunction  with  some  other  drug.    A  solution  of  formalin 
one  part  and  alcohol  five  parts  used  with  the  cocaine  crystals  is  favor- 
ed by  a  good  many  operators.    A  piece  of  unvulcanized  rubber,  large 
enough  nearly  to  fill  the  cavity,  is  put  over  the  cotton  and  a  burnisher 
or  other  instrument  which  nearly  fills  the  opening  of  the  cavity  is  used 
to  press  this  tightly  in,  the  pressure  being  kept  up  for  about  one  minute. 
If  the  pulp  is  freely  exposed,  the  ansesthetic  may  be  injected  directly  into 
it  with  a  hypodermic  syringe,  but  this  is  a  more  painful  operation  and 
possesses  no  advantage  over  the  method  just  described.    After  the  pulp 
is  completely  anaesthetized  and  the  rubber  and  cotton  have  been  re- 
moved, the  pulp-chamber  should  be  freely  opened"  with  the  rose  or  fissure 
burs  so  that  there  will  be  direct  access  to  all  of  the  canals.    The  body  of 
the  pulp  may  then  be  cut  away  with  a  coarse  bur  or  a  spoon  excavator, 
after  which  that  in  the  canals  may  be  removed  with  broaches. 

If  it  is  a  sound  tooth  which  is  to  be  devitaUzed,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  cavity  for  the  exposure  of  the  pulp.  The  actual  exposure  need  be  no 
larger  than  the  point  of  a  needle.  In  any  of  the  six  anterior  teeth,  this 
opening  should  be  made  on  the  palatal  or  lingual  side,  just  above  the 
basilar  ridge  and  on  a  line  with  the  pulp  canal.  The  enamel  at  this 
point  is  very  thick  and  hard  and  can  best  be  broken  through  with 
small  corundum  or  carborundum  wheels  or  a  diamond  drill.  The 
bicuspids  and  molars  should  be  opened  through  the  fissures  and  on  a 
fine  with  the  centre  of  the  tooth.  .  ,  j  j  -n 

After  breaking  through  the  enamel,  a  large  spear-pomted  drill  may 
be  used  to  open  into  the  pulp.  If  the  engine  is  running  rapidly  and  the 
drill  is  very  sharp,  the  exposure  may  often  be  made  quickly  and  with 
verv  little  discomfort  to  the  patient,  but  if  the  tooth  is  at  all  sensitive, 
the  drilHng  should  be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  patient  experiences  pain 
and  the  cocaine  and  pressure  applied  in  the  manner  described  above. 
This  will  prove  an  excellent  obtundent  for  the  dentine  and  general  y 
one  or  two  applications  will  enable  the  operator  to  open  directly  into 
the  pulp.  Another  apphcation  can  then  be  made  to  completely  anaes- 
thetize it,  after  which  the  opening  may  be  enlarged  and  the  pulp  re- 
moved as  already  described.  ^  i       v  a 

In  using  the  anaesthetic  with  pressure,  the  pulp  is  not  devitalized  of 
course  but  simply  anaesthetized,  and  sensibility  may  return.  In  some 
orthe  multi-rooUd  teeth,  where  difficulty  is  experienced  m  getting  m^^ 
the  canals,  sensation  may  have  returned  to  the  pulp  m  one  or  two  of  them 
whik  the  pulp  was  being  removed  from  the  others,  and  this  would 
Necessitate  a  second  application;  but  general  y  one  -  --^-^^.^i. 

Ethyl  chloride  may  also  be  used  m  making  the  exposure.  In  drilling 
the  cav  ty  when  the  tooth  begins  to  be  sensitive  the  spray  should  be 
appl  eTintermittently  at  fi-t,touching  the,  tooth  on  y  for ^a^^^^^^^^^^ 

Sd'grllll  Inlthe  pain  or  shock  ^^^e^^syr^ 
is  applied  directly  and  continuously  is  avoided.    The  spear  pointe 
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drill  is  now  used  and  if  the  tooth  again  becomes  sensitive  before  the 
pulp  is  reached,  the  spraying  is  repeated. 

In  undertaking  to  remove  the  pulp,  the  operator  should  have  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  teeth.  lie  should  know  the 
number  of  roots  which  each  tooth  should  possess,  and  just  whereto  look 
for  the  entrance  to  the  canals  in  the  floor  of  the  pulp  chamber.  Fre- 
quently some  of  these  are  very  miimte  and  hard  to  find,  and  a  knowledge 
of  their  normal  position  is  a  most  essential  requisite  in  the  search  for 
them. 

The  mesial  root  of  the  lower  molars  is  frequently  very  difficult  to 
open.  While  there  is  but  one  root,  in  nearly  every  case  there  are  prac- 
tically two  very  constricted  canals,  a  buccal  and  a  Ungual,  which  diverge 
or  run  parallel  as  they  open  from  the  pulp-chamber,  but  unite  at  or  near 
the  apex,  making  exit  by  a  single  foramen.  (Fig.  606).  It  is  some 
times  impossible  to  open  both  of  these  to  their  full  length,  but  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  get  at  least  one  of  them  clear  all  the  way  to  me 
end  of  the  root.  For  if  one  of  the  canals  is  opened  to  the  apex  and  the 
foramen  perfectly  closed  the  pulp  which  remains  in  the  other  canal  is 
entirely  cut  off,  as  in  (Fig.  606,  A  and  B)  and  the  danger  of  subsequent 
trouble  from  it  is  very  remote. 

After  one  canal  is  filled,  the  remaining  canal  is  saturated  with  chloride 
of  zinc  and  filled  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  only  a  little 
thread  of  coagulated  pulp  tissue  is  left  in  the  root.  fig.  eoe 

The  buccal  canals  of  the  upper  molars  also,  are  frequently 
so  small  that  it  is  very  hard  to  get  into  them  for  any  dis- 
tance. The  twisted  three  sided  broaches  of  the  Kerr  type 
are  excellent  for  enlarging  these  constricted  canals.  A  drop 
of  sulphuric  acid  will  very  often  materially  assist  the  oper- 
ator in  opening  them. 

In  teeth  where  the  ends  of  the  roots  are  bent  almost  if  not  quite  at 
right  angles  to  the  rest  of  the  root,  it  is  impossible  to  remove  all  of  the 
pulp.  As  much  of  this  tissue  as  possible  should  be  removed  with 
broaches,  following  these  with  sodium  and  potassium  or  sodium  dioxide, 
after  which  a  dressing  of  one  of  the  essential  oils  and  aristol  or  iodoform 
may  be  placed  in  the  canal  which  may  be  filled  at  a  subsequent  sitting 

Occasionally  the  tooth  may  possess  more  or  less  roots  than  the  nor- 
mal number.  In  every  case  the  pulp-chamber  should  be  well  opened 
and  the  floor  and  sides  should  be  carefully  examined  with  a  fine  explorer 
for  the  aperture  of  the  canals.  It  is  a  mistake  to  undertake  to  remove 
the  pulp  with  only  a  small  opening  in  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  especially 
if  it  is  to  be  crowned.  It  does  not  weaken  it  to  open  it  to  the  full  size 
of  the  pulp  chamber,  as  the  crown  of  the  tooth  is  only  as  strong  as  that 
part  which  has  the  least  sectional  area  and  this  is  at  or  near  the  floor  of 
the  pulp  chamber,  (Fig.  607,  A),  consequently  the  opening  may  be  made 
to  the  full  size  of  the  floor  of  the  pulp  chamber  without  weakening  the 
tooth  in  the  least. 

The  third  molars  are  especially  lacking  in  uniformity  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  roots,  and  the  canals  are  frequently  so  small  and  tortuous  as 
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to  render  it  impossible  to  open  them  more  than  a  short  distance.  In 
such  cases  the  operator  must  be  satisfied  with  something  less  than  the 
ideal  results  which  he  would  desire  so  far  as  filling  them  to  the  end  is 
concerned,  but  he  should  always  be  assured  that  they  are  at  least  per- 
fectly sterile. 

In  employing  the  heroic  method  of  pulp  extirpation,  the  pulp  must  be 
well  exposed.    The  end  of  an  orange-wood  stick  is  whittled  to  about 
the  size  and  shape  which  the  canal  of  the  tooth  is  known  to  have,  bring- 
ing the  end  down  to  a  sharp  point.    It  is  laid  with  inconvenient  reach, 
together  with  a  small  leaded  mallet.    If  the  crown  of  the  tooth  is  to  be 
removed,  it  may  be  cut  nearly  through  by  making  a  groove  labially  and 
lingually  with  a  thin  disk  and  then  it  is  nipped  oft"  with  excising  forceps, 
using  a  chloride  of  ethyl  spray  if  the  tooth  is  very  sensitive.  _  If  there  is 
not  suflicient  exposure,  the  opening  may  be  enlarged  with  a  spear- 
pointed  drill  or  a  bud-shaped  bur.    The  point  of  the  orange-wood 
stick  is  then  dipped  in  carbohc  acid  and  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
canal  and  a  quick,  sharp  blow  given  it  with  the  mallet.    If  it  has  been 
properly  shaped,  the  pulp  will  be  forced  out  of  the  canal  beside  the 
stick,  or  will  be  found  clinging  to  it  when  the  latter  is  withdrawn.  If 
this  does  not  occur  and  any  of  the  pulp  remains  in  the  canal,  it  may  be 
removed  with  the  broach.    The  canal  is  then  cleansed,  sterilized  and 
filled.    This  method  is  especially  applicable  to  the  single 
rooted  teeth,  but  it  may  be  successfully  apphed  to  the  first 
bicuspids  and  under  favorable  conditions,  even  to  molars 
whose  crowns  are  so  badly  broken  down  as  to  render  the 
canals  easily  accessible.    In  the  upper  molars,  if  the  body 
of  the  pulp 'has  been  removed,  that  portion  in  the  pal- 
atal canal  may  almost  always  be  removed  in  this  way,  but 
the  buccal  canals  are  generally  too  small  and  diflacuU  ot 
access.    In  the  lower  molars,  the  pulp  in  the  distal  root  canal  may  be 
extracted,  but  in  the  mesial,  there  would  be  the  same  trouble  as  m  the 
buccal  canals  of  the  upper  molars.  , 

If  properly  performed,  this  operation  is  as  nearly  painless  as  any 
method  of  devitalization.  It  is  done  so  quickly  that  the  pulp  is  par- 
alyzed by  the  shock,  and  the  pain  should  be  no  greater  than  that  telt 
from  the  slight  prick  of  a  pin.  This  happy  result  depends  entirley 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  is  done,  for  at  the  hands  of  an 
awkard  manipulator  it  might  cause  the  patient  a  great  deal  o  pam. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  some  to  devitalize  the  pulp  in  this  manner 
and  to  fill  the  apex  at   the   same  time.    The  orange-wood  stick 
whittled  to  a  fine  point,  and  at  a  distance  of  from  one-eigh  h  to  three 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  from  the  end,  a  cut  is  made  nearly  through 
substance  with  a  sharp  knife.    The  pulp  is  f  ree  y  exposed,  the  pomt 
stick  dipped  in  carbolic  acid  and  driven  quickly  into  the  canall  so  asto 
wedge  Z  end  tightly  in  the  apex.    The  stick  is  then  twisted  to  br^a^^^^ 
off  at  the  point  at  which  it  has  been  cut,  leaving  the  apex  filled  with  he 
orange-wood.    It  is  very  questionable  if  this  is  good  practice  In 
first  place,  the  wood  being  pervious  to  moisture  does  not  make  a  suitable 
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filling  material  unless  it  is  first  saturated  with  some  solution  which  will 
make  it  positively  impervious.  Again,  should  the  foramen  happen  to 
be  enlarged,  the  point  might  easily  be  driven  through  and  beyond  the 
apex,  where  it  would  act  as  an  irritant  and  probably  eventually  be  re- 
sponsible for  an  alveolar  abscess.  Another  objection  to  this  method  is 
the  uncertainty  of  reaching  the  extreme  apex  with  the  pointed  stick  if 
the  canals  happen  to  be  small  and  tortuous.  In  such  a  case  the  whole 
of  the  pulp  would  not  be  removed  and  the  portion  remaining  in  the  canal 
beyond  the  filling  might  cause  future  trouble,  and  if  the  canals  are 
tortuous,  it  would  be  impossible  to  remove  the  filling  for  treatment. 


FILLING  OF  ROOT  CANALS. 

Satisfactory  and  permanent  results  in  the  filling  of  pulp  canals  is  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  the  materials  employed  as  it  is  the  manner  in 
which  these  latter  are  inserted.  Of  course,  some  of  the  materials  in  use 
are  better  than  others,  and  it  is  probable  that  gutta-percha  and  oxy- 
chloride  of  zinc  are  the  best. 

An  excellent  method  of  filling  with  gutta-percha  is  as  follows.    As  a 
preliminary  measure  to  the  operation  it  is  understood  that  the  rubber 
dam  is  to  be  applied  to  the  tooth  if  this  is  possible,  and  if  not,  napkins 
are  to  be  used  to  keep  the  field  of  operation  dry.  After  the  canal  has  been 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  dried,  a  gutta-percha  point  is  selected, 
of  a  size  corresponding  to  that  of  the  canal  to  be   filled,    Fig.  eos 
and  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  canal  plugger  by  heating  the 
point  of  this  instrument.    A  little  oil  of  eucalyptus  is  intro- 
duced into  the  canal  from  the  points  of  a  pair  of  pliers  or 
with  a  wisp  of  cotton  twisted  around  a  broach.    The  gutta- 
percha point  is  now  dipped  into  oil  of  eucalyptus  and  then 
the  tip  of  it  into  iodoform  or  aristol,  after  which  it  is  placed 
m  the  canal  and  worked  into  it  with  a  pumping  motion,  car- 
rying it  farther  up  as  the  oil  softens  the  gutta-percha,  until 
It  becomes  loosened  from  the  plugger  and  is  packed  tightly  into  the 
root     In  this  way  the  canal  can  be  as  thoroughly  filled  all  the  way 
to  the  apex  as  by  any  method.    It  does  no  harm  if  the  patient  winces 
a  httle  during  the  operation,  as  that  is  a  pretty  good  indication  that 
the  end  of  the  root  has  been  reached.  Chloroform  may  be  used  in  place 
of  the  eucalyptus,  but  the  oil  is  preferable  as  it  is  of  a  healing,  sooth- 
ing nature,  besides  possessing  antiseptic  properties  which  persist  in  the 
canal  tor  many  years. 

If  the  foramen  is  enlarged,  care  must  be  used  not  to  force  the  filling 
beyond  the  apex.    A  canal  plugger  should  be  used  which  is  large  enou  J 
o  wedge  in  he  canal  while  it  is  still  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  from 

he'  e'nd  ofTh  P^^"*  ^^^^^""^  j^^'g^^  -  -  i-tT 

ecei^e  a  nt'  ^^^^^  ^^"^^       been  enlarged  to 

receive  a  pin,  a  short  point  is  attached  to  the  plugger,  dipped  in  the 
eucalyptus  and  iodoform  or  aristol,  carried  to  the  apex  and  packed 
tightly  against  the  shoulder  left  by  the  reamer  ^ 
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When  chloro-percha  is  used  as  a  filler,  a  little  iodoform  or  artisol  is 
first  put  in  the  canal  and  the  chloro-percha  pumped  in  with  a  broach, 
a  fresh  supply  being  added  as  the  chloroform  evaporates.  When  it  is 
carried  well  into  the  canal  a  gutta-percha  point  may  be  forced  into  it, 
or  fine  wisps  of  cotton  may  be  packed  in  with  a  small  plugger,  until 
the  canal  is  filled.  It  is  questionable  if  this  will  make  as  perfect  a 
filling  as  the  gutta-percha  point,  especially  in  the  upper  teeth. 

The  objection  to  oxychloride  of  zinc  as  a  root  filling  is  the  irritating 
nature  of  the  zinc  chloride  and  the  difficulty  of  limiting  its  action.  If  a 
little  of  it  is  carried  beyond  the  apex,  it  will  cause  considerable  pain 
and  discomfort  to  the  patient,  and  may  sometime  result  seriously.  An- 
other objection  to  using  oxychloride  alone,  especially  in  any  of  the  teeth 
anterior  to  the  molars,  is  the  difficuhy  of  opening  up  the  canals  at  some 
future  time  for  the  reception  of  a  pin,  should  it  become  necessary  to 
crown  the  roots.  This  difficulty,  however,  may  be  overcome:  after 
the  canal  has  been  pumped  full  of  hquid  cement,  a  gutta-percha  point 
is  inserted  and  forced  to  the  end  of  the  root. 

Paraffin  is  also  used  as  a  root  filler.  A  little  iodoform  or  aristol  is 
first  placed  in  the  canal  and  the  paraffin  carried  into  it  with  a  fine  heated 
broach.    This  makes  a  good  root  filling,  especially  in  the  lower  teeth. 


PERFORATED  ROOTS. 


This  IS  a  difficuhy  which  is  frequently  encountered,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  it  is  often  very  puzzUng  to  the  dentist.  Where  the  per- 
foration is  at  the  apex,  it  may  be  treated  and  the  root  filled  in  the  sanie 
way  as  an  abscessed  tooth  where  the  foramen  has  been  enlarged,  it 
there  has  been  much  inflammation,  a  dressing  of  one  of  the  essential 
oils  and  iodoform  or  artisol  may  be  kept  in  the  canal  until  the  soreness 
has  passed  away,  when  the  root  may  be  filled  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed. Where  the  perforation  is  of  long  standing,  the  root  will  prob- 
ably be  abscessed  and  the  treatment  of  the  case  would  come  under  the 
head  of  alveolar  abscess.  ,  .      .    ,.,  ,   ^,  , 

Where  the  perforation  is  at  the  side  of  the  root,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
the  soft  tissues  have  grown  into  the  cavity.  This  intruding  tissue  may 
be  removed  by  excision,  or  it  may  be  cauterized  with  trichloracetic  acid, 
carbolic  acid  or  iodine.  Where  the  size  of  the  growth  is  not  great,  the 
opening  may  be  cleared  by  packing  the  pulp  cavity  tightly  with  dry 
absorbent  cotton.  This  will  expand  as  it  becomes  moist  and  force  the 
gum  tissues  out.  The  sides  of  the  opening  should  now  be  grooved  or 
roughened  so  as  to  hold  the  filling  in  place,  and  the  cavity  is  then  wiped 
out  with  adrenalin  chloride.  If  the  perforation  is  not  far  below  t  e 
gum  margin,  it  often  happens  that  a  small  flat-ended  instrument  may  be 
passed  under  the  gum  and  up  the  side  of  the  root  so  as  to  coyer  the  opeiv- 
hig.  If  this  be  possible  the  instrument  is  held  m  place  against  the  root 
the  cavity  dried  thoroughly,  and  the  filling  packed  tightly  against  the 
instrument. 
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Where  the  perforation  is  so  far  beyond  the  gum  Hne  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  cover  it,  a  httle  base-plate  or  high  heat  gutta-percha  is  pressed 
into  it  and  then  removed.  This  will  show  the  exact  size  and  shape  of 
the  perforation.  If  gutta-percha  is  to  be  used  to  stop  it,  the  trial  plug 
is  trimmed  so  that  it  will  come  not  quite  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  root, 
leaving  a  slight  excess  on  the  inside.  Adrenalin  chloride  will  prevent 
blood  or  moisture  from  oozing  into  the  cavity,  which  should  be  dried 
with  alcohol  and  then  wiped  out  with  oil  of  eucalyptus  or  any  other  es- 
sential oil.  The  plug,  which  has  previously  been  lightly  fastened  to 
the  end  of  an  instrument,  is  then  placed  in  the  opening  and  packed 
flush  with  the  canal  wall. 

Copper  amalgam  is  one  of  the  best  filling  materials  for  cases  of  this 
kind.  In  the  one  just  described,  the  trial  plug  will  show  the  amount 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  and  the  amalgam  is  packed  into  the 
openmg,  care  being  used  not  to  force  it  beyond  the  outer  wall  of  the 
root. 

Where  there  is  a  large  perforation  in  the  floor  of  the  pulp  chamber  it 
IS  better  first  to  cover  it  with  a  piece  of  thin,  soft  platinum  and  then'to 
fill  the  chamber  with  copper  amalgam,  keeping  the  entrance  to  the 
canals  free. 

FRACTURED  ROOTS. 

This  is  a  troublesome  condition  of  somewhat  frequent  occurrence, 
and  It  IS  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  a  root  which  has  been  split  can 
be  saved  or  will  have  to  be  extracted.    The  fracture  of  a  root  is  often 
T^.u"".  without  banding  it  and  is  most  frequently 

either  that  of  an  incisor  or  a  bicuspid.  In  the  majority  of  cases  where 
there  IS  a  bad  fracture  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the  root  but 
'^r""  be  made  to  do  good  service  for  a  number  of  years 
even  if  it  has  been  spht  all  of  the  way  to  the  apex.  Where  the  root  has 
been  newly  fractured  and  the  gum  tissue  has  not  had  time  to  crowd  its 
way  between  the  broken  parts,  they  should  first  be  drawn  close  together 

honil  h  r"^"  measurement  for  a  band.  It 

should  be  forced  up  on  the  root  as  far  as  possible  and  if  necessarv  the 
gum  can  be  slit  on  the  labial  side  to  allow  of  its  being  carrTed  o  a  suffi- 
cient distance  under  the  gum.    The  root  can  then  be  prepared  a 

? the'  ro^  IfTer  th^'^'        l""'  T ^^'^"^  and™  ted 
to  tne  root     After  the  cement  has  thoroughly  hardened  the  wire  Wcr 

then  to  proceed  to  make  the  crown  as  if  the^oot  were  perfectly  sound 
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TREATMENT  OF  CONDITIONS  RESULTING  FROM  INFECTION 

OF  THE  PULP. 

If  the  pulp  be  the  seat  of  purulent  inflammation  or  of  moist  gangrene, 
it  should  be  removed,  so  that  none  of  the  pathogenic  organisms  may  be 
forced  into  the  tissues  about  the  apex.  The  root  and  the  degenerated 
pulp-tissue  are  filled  with  a  strong  penetrating  antiseptic,  such  as 
meditrina  (a  solution  of  hypochlorites),  and  this  is  permitted  to  exercise 
its  properties  before  the  broach  is  applied.  It  is  a  wise  precaution  to 
wash  the  mouth  well  with  this  solution  prior  to  opening  any  pulp-cham- 
ber in  which  there  is  putrescible  material.  When  possible,  the  rubber 
dam  is  applied,  the  cavity  dried,  and  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  per- 
oxide carried  into  the  canal,  gently  stirring  it  with  an  iridio-platinum 
broach:  as  soon  as  effervescence  ceases,  wash  out  the  canal  with  sterilized 
water,  and  repeat  the  applications  of  the  peroxide  until  access  is  had 
to  the  apex  of  the  root. 

The  dentine  of  roots  which  have  contained  gangrenous  pulps  is  the 
seat  of  more  or  less  albuminous  decomposition,  so  that  ample  time 
should  be  taken  in  sterilizing  it.  Sodium  peroxide,  is  the  agent  to  be 
preferred,  as  this  substance  is  itself  decomposed  into  sodium  hydrate  and 
free  oxygen ;  the  former  saponifies  the  fatty  products  of  decomposition 
and  dissolves  the  protoplasmic  filaments ;  the  oxygen  mechanically 
drives  out  the  dissolved  materials,  and  effectually  destroys  any  or- 
ganisms present. 

If  there  be  no  exudation  from  the  apical  tissues  into  the  canal,  it  is 
good  practice  to  dry  out  the  canal  by  means  of  alcohol  and  hot  blast, 
and  fill  the  apical  portion  of  the  canal  with  a  gutta-percha  cone  which 
has  been  covered  by  an  antiseptic  oil — cajuput,  cinnamon,  cassia,  or 
eucalyptus,  and  then  dipped  into  aristol  or  iodoform. 

Should  the  apex  of  the  root  be  the  seat  of  an  abscess,  this  is  to  be  cured 
before  the  apical  foramen  is  sealed.  The  canal  is  washed  out  with 
the  sodium  peroxide,  and  cleansed  thoroughly :  no  harm  is  done  if  the 
solution  be  forced  through  the  root.  Succeeding  this,  a  solution  of  caus- 
tic pyrozone  is  pumped  through  the  canal  into  the  abscess-sac  until  the- 
pus  is  driven  through  the  fistula.  As  a  rule,  these  roots  may  be  filled 
at  once,  and  the  abscess-sac  is  soon  obliterated  by  the  formation  of  new 
tissue  about  the  apex  of  the  root.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  fistula 
does  not  close  after  one  injection,  so  that  as  a  precautionary  measure 
the  permanent  hermetical  seaUng  of  the  apex  of  the  canal  is  deferred 
until  it  is  seen  that  the  fistula  heals  and  the  normal  color  of  the  gum  over 
the  affected  tooth  is  restored. 

Cases  present  at  times'  which  give  a  history  of  a  fistula  alternately 
healing,  then  opening.  Even  after  repeated  injections  the  fistula  will 
open  periodically,  and  a  discharge  of  pus  or  serum  occur.  A  condition 
is  present  at  the  apex  of  the  root  which  demands  removal  by  amputa- 
tion of  the  apex.  Before  the  pus  formed  at  the  apex  of  a  root  makes  its 
escape  through  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  gums  the  destruction  ot 
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tissues  incidental  to  or  characteristic  of  abscess  proceeds  in  all  directions, 
so  that  by  the  time  a  fistula  is  established  the  end  of  the  root  is  extend- 
ing into  an  irregular  cavity,  the  pericementum  destroyed  for  some  dis- 
tance above  the  apex,  and  the  uncovered  portion  of  the  cementum 
saturated  with  noxious  material.  When  the  pus  above  the  dotted  line 
(Fig.  609)  discharges,  the  fistula  may  heal,  and  remain  closed  until  an 
increased  pus-formation  again  re-establishes  the  fistula. 

The  gum  is  to  be  divided  above  the  apex  of  the  root,  the  pericemen- 
tum is  scraped  from  a  small  area,  and  free  entrance  is  gained  to  the 
abscess-cavity  by  means  of  sterilized  burs.  As  soon  as  the  bleeding  is 
checked  a  fissure  bur  is  passed  ,  through  the  opening  and  the  denuded 
portion  of  the  root  cut  off  and  rounded.  The  sterilization  of  the  canal 
and  its  filling  have  preceded  the  amputation. 

In  what  are  known  as  blind  abscesses,  those  without  a  fistulous  tract 
leading  from  them  and  discharging  externally,  it  is  advisable  where 
possible  to  make  an  artificial  fistula.  The  mouth  is  sterilized  and  a 
crystal  of  cocaine  placed  on  the  gum  over  the  apex  of  the  root.  The 
length  of  the  root  is  measured  by  a 
broach  in  the  canal,  and  this  length 
measured  on  the  gum  over  the 
root.  A  crucial  incision  is  made 
through  the  gum,  the  bone  denuded 
of  periosteum  over  a  small  area,  and 
a  spear-pointed  engine  drill  is  quickly 
passed  through  the  bone  and  into 
the  abscess-cavity.  The  case  is  treat- 
ed then  as  a  simple  abscess.  The 
operation  may  be  made  almost  pain- 
less by  injecting  a  few  minims  of  a 
4  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine.  The  canal  is  filled  after  a  thorough 
sterilization,  and  pending  the  healing  of  the  abscess-cavity,  the  external 
opening  is  kept  patulous  by  means  of  a  couple  of  strands  of  floss  silk 
acting  as  a  tent  and  means  of  drainage. 

Persistent  endeavor  should  be  made  to  enter  freely  and  cleanse  out 
perfectly  to  the  apex  all  the  fragments  of  pulp-tissue  in  the  roots  of 
teeth,  even  in  the  most  minute  canals.  The  introduction  of  the  use  of 
sulphuric  acid,  in  connection  with  broaches,  for  gaining  entrance  to, 
enlarging,  and  cleansing  canals,  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Callahan  \  has  added  to 
the  operations  of  dentistry  a  most  valuable  expedient,  and  furnishes 
a  means  for  the  removal  of  a  common  cause  of  apical  pericementitis, 
imperfect  removal  of  pulp-fragments.  A  drop  of  a  50  per  cent,  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  placed  over  the  mouth  of  a  fine  canal,  and  pumped 
into  it  by  means  of  a  fine  Donaldson  broach. 

Much  patience  will  be  required  to  effect  the  desired  end  in  some 
teeth,  but  so  long  as  there  is  an  imperfectly  cleansed  canal  there  is  the 
ever-present  fear  of  the  possibility  of  abscess,  and  if  the' crown  be  prop- 
erly set,  it  i,'-  most  difficult  to  cure  the  diseased  condition. 

'  Dental  Cosmos  Vol.  xxxvi,,  p.  329, 
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Roots  or  teeth  which  have  a  portion  of  their  surface  overgrown  by 
a  hypertrophied  gum-tissue  must  have  the  latter  removed,  so  that  the 
field  of  operation  may  be  open.  If  it  be  a  pendulous  mass,  the  gum  is 
excised  sufficiently  to  free  the  root  outline.  If  the  margins  of  the  root 
be  covered  by  the  gum,  it  is  to  be  pressed  back  until  the  field  of  opera- 
tion is  free.  The  canal  and  the  pockets  beneath  the  gum  margins  are 
washed  out  with  meditrina  and  the  canal  and  face  of  the  root  dried.  A 
block  of  temporary  stopping  is  made  and  formed  into  a  truncated  cone, 
the  small  end  of  which  is  pressed  against  the  face  of  the  root  and  the 
mass  is  flattened  so  that  it  presses  the  gum  away  from  the  root  on  all 
sides.  "Should  there  not  be  sufficient  concavity  in  the  root  to  hold  the 
stopping,  a  large-headed  carpet  tack  may  be  pressed  into  the  canal  and 
the  gutta-percha  wedge  built  around  the  post."  ^ 
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The  vital  relations  of  the  teeth  or  roots  having  been  satisfactorily 
settled,  the  success  of  either  crowns  or  bridges  depends  more  largely 
upon  the  proper  preparation  of  their  abutments  than  upon  any  other 
mechanical  factor.  If  these  are  not  properly  prepared,  the  results 
will  be  disappointing  to  both  dentist  and  patient,  however  well 
Fig.  610  the  prostlietic  portion  of  the  work  is  done.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  failures  may  be  traced  to  this  source  and  too  much 

Ocare  and  study  cannot  be  given  to  the  subject.    Other  parts 
of  the  work  might  perhaps  be  sUghted  without  seriously  affect- 
ing the  permanency  of  the  operation,  but  lack  of  proper  pre- 
paration of  the  abutments  will  aways  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  permanence  and  safety  of  the  fixture.    The  trimming  of  a  tooth 
may  seem  to  be  a  simple  operation,  but  it  is  not.    It  takes  time  to  do  it 
properly  and  this  time  must  be  given. 

We  shall  undertake  to  describe  in  detail  the  preparation  of  the  teeth 
and  shall  begin  with  those  which  are  to  receive  full  gold  crowns,  either 
single,  or  as  abutment  pieces  for  bridge-work.    We  shall  take  first  the 

lower  molars.  .  p  .1       ^  ii. 

Viewed  from  the  buccal  side  the  approximal  contour  ot  these  teetH 
is  very  great.  Starting  just  below  the  gum  fine,  it  swells  outward, 
until  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  adjoining  teeth,  the  tooth  is  from 
one-quarter,  to  one-third  larger  than  at  the  neck.  Viewed  from  the 
occlusal  surface,  the  tooth  is  oblong  in  shape.  _ 

This  tooth  when  properly  trimmed,  is  nearly  square  m  shape,  with 
the  corners  rounded,  being  slightly  broader  on  the  mesial  side  and 
nearly  flat,  while  on  the  distal  side,  it  is  somewhat  convex,  i  His  is 
owing  to  the  difference  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  two  roots  ine 
buccal  and  lingual  sides  are  nearly  straight  lines,  with  a  slight  depres- 
sion near  the  middle,  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  roots.  (Fig.  bl  .j 
This  description  will  apply  more  especially  to  the  first  and  secona 

I  .  W.  H.  Trueman. 
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molars,  the  third  molar  being  subject  to  greater  variation  in  shape  than 
the  others. 

The  lower  molars  are,  perhaps,  the  most  diflScult  teeth  in  the  mouth 
to  trim.  The  bulk  of  the  cutting  in  these,  as  in  all  of  the  teeth,  will  be 
on  the  mesial  and  distal  surfaces,  the  contour  being  greatest  at  these 
points.  This  contour  must  be  entirely  removed  to  a  point  about  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  below  the  gum  line,  so  that  when  the  band  is 
passed  over  them,  it  will  hug  the  neck  of  the  tooth  tightly.  For  doing 
this  work  cup  or  saucer-shaped  disks,  either  diamond,  or  thin  corundum, 
or  carborundum  and  rubber,  are  best  adapted.    (Fig.  611.)    The  tooth 


Fig.  611 


IS  examined  with  an  explorer  to  determine  how  much  of  the  contour  it  is 
necessary  to  remove.  The  edge  of  the  wheel  is  placed  at  the  proper 
point  on  the  occlusal  surface  and  the  whole  of  the  contour  is  to  be  taken 
away  with  one  cut,  using  plenty  of  water  and  holding  the  wheel  very 
steady.  (Fig  612.)  If  it  is  found  that  there  is  still  some  projection 
at  the  cervical  margin,  it  may  be  removed  with  the  face  of  the  wheel. 

Fig.  612 


n  ? ^  ^"^T^  ^"""^  J^"^''^^  ^^""^  "^^"g  Straight  hand-piece 
a  thm  flat  disk,  or  an  inverted  cone,  either  of  diamond  or  carboruiE' 

S      diamete?^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  five-eighrofTn 

The  most  of  the  cutting  here,  will  be  on  the  lingual  side  as  thP.P 
teeth  generally  mcline  toward  the  tongue.    The  ?rimn       of  It 

that  side,  .IV ft  t£  i;i  z  izi^^t:^. 
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The  buccal  side  may  be  ground  with  the  face  and  the  lingual  with  the 
reverse  side  of  either  the  flat  wheels,  or  inverted  cones.  (Figs.  613, 
614.) 

Tlae  anterior  buccal  corner  may  be  nicely  rounded  to  the  desired 
distance  under  the  gum,  with  the  inverted  cone  or  disk,  using  the  face 
and  rotating  from  side  to  side  as  in  Fig.  613.    The  posterior  lingual 


Fig.  613 


Fig.  014 


corner  is  reached  with  the  reverse  side  of  the  same  wheels  (Fig.  615), 
while  for  the  posterior  buccal,  the  inverted  cone  must  be  used  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  mouth. 

The  anterior  lingual  corner  is  the  most  difficult  of  any  to  reach  but 
most  of  this  may  be  taken  away  with  the  face  side  of  a  saucer-shaped 
wheel,  rotating  it  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  mouth.  (Fig.  616.) 
Very  coarse  emery-cloth  disks  on  account  of  their  flexibility  are  of  great 


use  in  finishing  these  corners. 


Fig.  615 


Fig.  616 


With  the  right  angle  hand-piece,  small  diamond  disks  from  three- 
ei Jhths  to  fiv^eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  will  be  found  very  useful, 
e?p  cLlly  for  the  corners.  In  some  places  which  cannot  be  reached 
whh  whJels  or  disks  the  corners  or  ledges  may  be  removed  with  en  W 
d  avL  or  scalers.  The  No.  3  S.  S  W.  scaler,  or  tl-  -me  sea  er  ^ 
one  safe  edge,  made  in  rights  and  lefts,  may  be  used.    The  explorer 
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should  be  constantl}'  employed  to  detect  the  slightest  irregularity  or 
projection  of  the  surface  by  sliding  it  down  the  face  of  the  tooth,  and  the 
least  shoulder  or  ledge  must  be  removed,  so  that  when  the  band  is  passed 
over  the  tooth  and  under  the  free  margin  of  the  gum,  it  will  hug  the  neck 
tightly.  A  fissure  bur  or  a  finishing  bur  may  often  be  used  to  advan- 
tage for  locations  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reach  with  any  thing 
else. 

In  the  lower  jaw  where  the  first  molar  has  been  lost,  it  will  generally 
be  found  that  the  second  has  pitched  forward  so  that  its  only  point  of 
contact  with  the  upper  teeth  is  at  one  of  the  distal  cusps.  In  cases  of 
this  kind  there  will  be  little  or  no  cutting  on  the  distal  side  of  the  tooth: 
but  on  the  mesial  side  at  the  masticating  surface,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  cut  far  back  toward  the  centre  of  the  tooth  in  order  to  make  it  nearly 
parallel  with  an  anterior  abutment  as  in  (Fig.  617).  The  cup-shaped 
disks  are  used  here  as  in  the  former  cases.  The  lingual  and  buccal 
sides  and  the  corners  are  to  be  treated  in  a  manner  already  described. 

Where  there  is  an  excessive  leaning  of  the  tooth  toward  the  tongue, 
as  in  Fig.  618,  there  will  be  no  cutting  at  all  on  the  buccal  side,  but  a 


Fig.  617 


Fig.  618 


great  deal  on  the  lingual,  the  most  of  which  can  be  done  in  one  cut  with 
a  thin  disk. 

it  is  far  better  to  trim  too  much  than  too  little.  If  a  tooth  is  cut  away 
more  than  enough  to  remove  the  contour,  the  band  can  rest  on  the  ledge 
or  shoulder  and  the  cement  may  be  entirely  removed,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  irritation,  but  if  enough  has  not  been  taken  away,  when  the  crown 
IS  in  place,  the  band  will  cut  into  the  gum  and  the  cement  presents  a 
rough,  jagged  surface  to  the  soft  tissues,  causing  irritation  and  inflam- 
mation which  will  eventually  result  in  the  loss  of  the  tooth. 

Ihe  bicuspids  are  trimmed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  molars  but 
in  most  cases  a  straight  or  flat  disk  may  be  used  on  the  mesial  and  dis- 
tal sides.  The  point  of  difficulty  here  as  in  the  molars,  is  the  mesio- 
hngual  corner  and  this  will  have  to  be  trimmed  largely  ^ith  the  sea  er 

At  the  masticating  surface  of  the  teeth  enough  toStl/structure  should 
be  ground  away  to  permit  the  placing  of  a  strong  thick  cisresperiw 
where  it  is  to  serve  as  a  support  for  a  bridge.  This  can  besrbe  done 
with  a  very  coarse  grit  square-edged  wheel 

The  shape  of  the  upper  is  very  difi'erent  from  that  of  the  lower  molars 
Observed  from  the  masticating  surface,  they  are  somewhaTdirond: 
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shaped  with  the  corners  rounded,  the  greatest  diameter  being  from  the 
anterior  buccal  to  the  posterior  palatal  corner.  (Fig.  619.)  This  is 
generally  the  shape  of  the  third  molars,  but  these  teeth  are  subject  to 
more  frequent  variations  in  form  than  the  others  of  the  upper  series. 

The  typical  form  of  the  upper  molars,  after  being  prepared,  is  not  at  all 
Hke  that  of  the  lowers.  It  is  somewhat  triangular  in  shape,  with  the  long 
dimension  on  the  mesial  side.  (Fig.  620.)  '  It  is  broader  at  the 
buccal  side  than  at  the  palatal,  because  there  are  two  buccal  roots  and 
but  one  palatal.  This  shape  may  vary  at  times  and  the  palatal  be  as 
large  or  even  larger  than  the  two  buccal  roots,  but  this  is  an  abnormal 
condition  and  will  be  readily  discovered  by  the  use  of  the  explorer. 

It  infrequently  happens  that  the  first  or  second  molars  will  have  but 
two  roots  and  when  this  is  the  case,  they  will  both  be  of  about  the  same 
size  Very  rarely  they  may  have  but  one  root.  The  third  molars  are 
more  uncertain,  as  there  may  sometimes  be  but  one  at  other  times  sev- 

The  trimming  of  these  teeth  is  much  easier  than  that  of  the  lower 
molars.  The  bulk  of  the  cutting  will  be  on  the  mesial  and  distal  sur- 
faces the  greater  part  of  which  can  be  taken  away  with  one  cut  ot  the 
disk  already  described.    For  the  buccal  and  palatal  surfaces  and  lor 

Fig.  619  Fi«-  620  621 

0 

the  corners,  the  cup-shaped  disks  and  inverted  cones  are  indicated. 
The  coarse  emery  cloth  disks  will  be  found  almost  invaluable  in  round- 
ing the  corners,  especially  the  posterior  buccal  and  palatal. 

The  bicuspids  are  trimmed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  molars. 
These  teeth  after  being  prepared  are  somewhat  egg-shaped,  m  cross 
section,  being  long  and  narrow  from  buccal  to  palatal  side,  broader  at 
Te  buccal  and  having  shght  depressions  on  the  mesial  and  distal  snles 
(Fis  621  )  This  description  applies  chiefly  to  the  second  bicuspid,  as 
it  if  "seldom  that  a  full  gold  crown,  on  account  of  its  coiispicuousness, 
should  be  placed  farther  forward  in  the  mouth  than  that  tooth. 

We  now^ome  to  the  eight  anterior  teeth.  All  crowns  for  these 
teell  should  be  of  porcelain  or  porcelain  faced^  ^^^"f  ttt  of^^^^ 
preparation  to  receive  a  band  is  somewhat  different  from  that  ot  the 
Si  teeth,  the  work  being  done  almost  entirely  with  enamel  cleavers 

^"Th^typTcal  shape  of  the  roots  in  the  upper  jaw,  anterior  to  the  mo- 
lar! the  cLtrals  excepted,  after  being  prepared  for  tl-;ecepU- of  tl^^^ 
band,isoval,beingbroadestatthelabialsideaiidna^^^^^^^^ 
This  must  of  necessity  be  the  case,  m  order  that  they  may  be  proper  y 
accomodated  in  the  arch.    (Fig.  622.)  ^ppnnd  The 

The  first  bicuspid  has  very  much  the  same  shape  as  f  ^^f  f  J"^"  j 
shape  of  the  canines  and  laterals  is  almost  a  true  oval,  but  the  central 
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roots  while  of  the  same  general  ovoid  form,  are  more  distorted,  being 
somewhat  triangular  in  shape.  The  longest  side  of  the  triangle  is  on 
the  mesial  and  the  shortest  on  the  distal  side  of  the  root.  The  labial 
side  is  somewhat  flattened  and  generally  inclines  outward  toward  the 
median  line. 


Fig.  622. 


In  preparing  these  teeth,  they  should  be  left  about  one-sixteenth  of 
an  inch  above  the  gum  line  until  after  the  root  has  been  trimmed  and 
the  band  has  been  fitted.  It  will  be  found  that  the  greatest  sectional 
area  of  the  root  of  these  teeth  is  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  enamal 
with  the  dentine.  (Fig.  623).  The  enamel  must  be  entirely  removed 
and  if  this  is  properly  done,  unless  there  has  been  a  recession  of  the 
gum,  the  root  will  be  of  the  proper  shape  for  the  reception  of  the  band 
(Fig.  624),  which  should  take  the  place  of  the  enamel  and  fit  the 
root  tightly. 


Fig.  624  Fig.  625 


For  removing  enamel,  the  enamel  cleavers  (Fig.  627),  and  scalers 
are  best  adapted.  On  the  mesial  and  distal  sides  the  thin  disks  mav 
otten  be  used  to  advantaw.    TTni-  +V.o  loK,-.,i  „„j  i_x_i  ^-i 


n      u        J  X  —  "-c^ici.  ctiiu  uibiai  smes  me  tnin  disks  may 

often  be  used  to  advantage.  For  the  labial  and  palatal  sides,  the 
No  3  (S  S.  W.)  scalers  are  the  best,  (Fig.  626),  as  the  curve  of  the 
'dTnr  ^^'^Y'^  -^''^y     the  root.    These  instruments  shouH 

i!  u  ftV  h^^^J^s      as  to  afford  a  sure  grip  forthehand  and 

should  be  held  in  such  a  guarded  and  protected  mannerTarthere 
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will  be  no  chance  of  the  instrument  shpping  and  injuring  the  soft 
tissues.  For  the  approxiraal  sides,  where  the  teeth  are  very  close 
together,  the  No.  7  (S.  S.  W.)  scaler  (Fig.  628)  will  be  very  useful. 


Fig.  626  Fig.  027 


At  the  basilar  ridge,  where  the  enamel  is  very  thick,  the  ename 
cleavers  can  be  used  to  start  it,  afterwards  finishing  with  a  m.  >i 
scaler.    Where  the  gum  has  receded  beyond  the  edge  of  the  enamel, 
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the  root  is  trimmed  in  the  same  mamier,  the  sides  being  made  parallel 
or  slightly  convergent. 

Fig.  628 


The  root  of  the  lower  anterior  teeth  are  the  same  general  shape  as 
those  of  the  upper,  with  the  difference  that  the  bicuspids  are  nar- 
rower bucco-lingually  and  the  incissors  are  flattened  mesio-distally. 
These  roots  are  trimmed  with  scalers  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
upper  teeth. 

SHAPING  THE  FACE  OF  THE  ROOTS  AND  ENLARGING  THE  CANALS. 

The  further  preparation  of  a  root  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth, 
after  the  enamel  has  been  removed,  varies  according  to  the  style  of 
crown  which  is  to  be  used.    In  any  case  where  the  root  is  to  be  banded, 
it  should  be  left  standing  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  above  the  mar- 
gin of  the  gum  until  after  the  band  has  been  fitted.    For  taking  the 
measurement  of  the  root.  Kirk's  dentimeter  is  the  most  suitable  instru- 
ment.   The  wire  is  placed  over  the  end  of  the  root  and  forced  as  far 
under  the  gum  as  is  possible  and  twisted  until  it  hugs  the  root  tightly. 
It  is  then  removed,  the  loop  cut,  the  wire  straightened  out  and  the  band 
cut  to  the  measurement  and  united  either  by  sweating  or  soldering.  It 
should  be  festooned  to  follow  the  gum  line  perfectly,  so  that  it  will  go 
an  equal  distance  below  the  margin  all  around.    After  the  band  has 
been  fitted,  it  is  removed  and  the  root  cut  to  its  proper  length.  It 
should  be  cut  at  least  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch  and  in  many  cases, 
nearly  or  quite  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  below  the  gum  line  on  the  lab- 
ial or  buccal  side,  so  that  when  the  crown  is  placed  on  the  root,  the  band 
will  be  completely  hidden.    (Fig.  629).  /Where  a  Richmond  crowhTs^ 
to  be  used,  the  root  is  left  standing  out  from  the  gum  on  the  palatal  or  lin- 
gual side  as  in  Fig.  629.    If  porcelain  is  to  be  used,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  as  great  an  amount  of  body  as  possible  to  give  strength  to  the 
crown,  this  being  of  necessity  a  very  fragile  material.    In  this  case  the 
root  should  be  cut  so  as  to  follow  the  line  of  the  septum  of  the  alveolar 
process,  leaving  it  higher  in  the  centre  and  low  both  labially  and  lin- 
gually  as  in  Fig.  630. 

In  opening  up  the  root  for  the  pin,  if  it  is  enlarged  on  a  line  with  the 
canal,  the  pin  will  in  most  cases  come  wholly  or  partially  under  the 
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facing  (Fig.  631),  necessitating  the  cutting  of  the  facing  to  accommodate 
it,  or  if  the  facing  is  to  set  close  to  the  floor,  which  is  desirable  in  the  six 
anterior  teeth,  the  cutting  away  of  the  end  of  the  pin,  so  that  the  only 
attachment  it  will  have  to  the  crown  will  be  to  the  thin  floor  of  the  cap 
as  in  Fig.  632.  This  applies  more  particularly  to  Richmond  crowns 
on  the  six  anterior  roots,  either  single  or  those  to  be  used  as  abutment 
pieces  for  bridges.  The  better  way  to  do  is,  after  the  canal  has  been  en- 
laro-ed  in  a  direct  line,  to  incline  the  reamer  toward  the  palatal  side  of 

to 

Fig.  629  Fir..  630  Fig.  631     Fio.  632      Fig.  633      Fig.  C.34     Fio.  635 


the  root,  thus  sloping  the  canal  in  that  direction  N7  by  bending 
the  pin  slightly,  there  will  be  ample  room  m  front  of  it  for  the  facing, 
the  Din  coming  up  behind  it  as  in  Fig.  633. 

For  porcelain  oowns.  the  root  should  be  enlarged  only  "h  ^  ^e  w,th 
the  eaL,  especially  in  the  upper  aw  where  the  s  ram  is  all  outward 
and  the  facing  grooved  to  receive  the  pin,  so  as  to  have  as  great  an 
amount  JpofJain  on  the  palatal  side  of  the  crown  as  possible,  to  give  the 
needed  strength.  (Fig.  634,  635.)  In  the  lower  jaw  where  he  strain 
k  Lwart"h?pin  may  be  set  farther  in  toward  the  lingual  side  of  the 
root. 


/ 


REQUISITES  OF  A  CROWN.  _ 

Artificial  crowns  should,  as  nearly  as  possible,  restore  the  appearance 
anXn  ttn  oTthe  natuml  teeth.  Moreover,^  by  their  P-sence  ^hey 
:hould  afford  no  more  opportunity  fot  the  -t.on  o  j^^^^^^^^ 
agencies  than  when  a  natural  crown  is  upon  a  P^^^;  ' 
•    •  -uVr.  r.f  oYQnt  fulfillment,  but  it  is  possible  that  Dy  a  correci 

must  rest  firmly  upon  the         of  t^^^^^^^^^^^ 
4ey  are  placed  The^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Ta™,  St  Z^t^o^  with  it's  fellows^d  must  subserve  the 

-sl—at'rf^^^^^^^^^ 

pocket,  nor  any  point  ^'',;„"^^^^^^^^  and  clear,  so 

iirr:irr:r^s'o7rr  of  .1. 

crown  nor  the  edge  of  the  crown  beyond  that  of  the  root. 
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If  a  barrel  or  collar  crown,  the  upper  edge  of  the  collar  or  barrel 
must  be  in  close  contact  with  the  root  surface.  It  should  extend  far 
enough  beneath  the  margin  of  the  gum  to  grasp  the  root  firmly,  but 
should  not  extend  to  the  alveolar  border.  A  limited  portion  of  perice- 
mentum is  destroyed  in  trimming  a  root,  and  the  collar  should  not  ex- 
tend beyond  this  point,  as  the  collar  represents  or  replaces  the  upper 
border  of  enamel,  it  should  not  extend  much  beyond  the  depth  of  the 
enamel  line  unless  the  sum  should  have  receded  from  about  the  tooth. 

Porcelain  crowns  should  have  the  porcelain  protected  against  frac- 
ture, either  by  the  inherent  strength  of  all  porcelain  crowns  themselves, 
their  bulk  supplying  the  strength  required,  or,  if  a  porcelain  facing,  the 
facing  should  be  protected  by  a  metallic  bacldng  against  the  force  or 
shocks  of  mastication. 

For  posterior  teeth  the  details  as  to  correspondence  of  size  and  con- 
tour are  equally  important,  and  in  addition  their  articulating  surfaces 
should  have  such  an  arrangement  of  cusps  and  sulci  that  the  normal 
masticating  surface  is  restored. 


TYPE  SELECTED. 


As  a  general  rule,  no  root  anterior  to  the  second  bicuspid  should  be 
crowned  with  an  all-gold  crown.  None  of  the  incisors  or  canines 
should  show  any  but  a  porcelain  surface.  Healthy  roots  which  have 
not  been  invaded  by  caries,  if  of  good  size  and  structure,  as  a  rule,  may 
be  fitly  crowned  with  some  form  of  the  pin  crown. 

Logan  crowns  are  adapted  when  the  root  is  of  good  structure  and 
when  form  and  color  corresponding  exactly  to  the  adjoining  tooth  can 
be  had,  and  when  the  bite  is  not  Joo  close  to  cause  weakening  of  the 
porcelain  by  the  necessary  grinding,  and' where  tFe  correct  cervical 
surface  outline  can  be  hiad.  ~'    

PARTIAL  CROWNS. 

Occasionally  cases  are  seen  where  the  loss  of  tooth-substance  is  not 
sufficient  to  demand  the  sacrifice  of  an  entire  crown  to  be  replaced  by 
one  of  the  artificial  crowns  described,  and  yet  is  so  extensive  or  in  such 
situations  that  restoration  by  means  of  filling  materials  is  impracticable; 
It  IS  at  times  advisable  to  apply  one  of  the  devices  known  as  partial 
crowns. 

The  first  variety  of  such  cases  are  those  in  which  one  of  the  anterior 
teeth  has  been  fractured  transversely  at  about  the  middle,  without  expos- 
mg  or  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  pulp. 

Frequently  these  cases  have  the  contour  restored  at  the  hands  of  the 
operator  by  means  of  heavy  rolled  foil.  As  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of 
gold  m  so  conspicuous  a  place  may  be  objected  to  by  the  patient,  the 
operator  is  compelled  to  resort  to  the  use  of  porcelain  to  effect  the  re- 
storation. 

The  difficulties  of  this  substitution  are:  securing  sufl3cient  support 
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for  the  porcelain  tip;  accurately  matching  the  color  of  the  natural  tooth; 
disguising  the  line  of  juncture  of  tip  and  tooth;  and  lack  of  strength  in 
a  porcelain  piece  of  such  size. 

The  surface  of  the  broken  tooth  is  smoothed  and  squared,  and  dressed 
to  as  great  a  depth  as  possible  without  exposing  the  pulp.  Upon  this 
prepared  surface  a  piece  of  platinum  plate  No.  35  is  burnished  to  close 
adaptation.    (Fig.  636.) 

At  three  points  holes  are  drilled,  the  middle  one  not  on  a  straight 
line  with  the  others,  as  deep  as  may  be  without  encroachment  upon  the 
pulp;  these  cavities  are  to  be  made  while  the  platinuni  plate  is  on  the 
tooth;  in  each  of  the  openings  a  screw  is  placed,  fitting  the  cavities 
easily.  Adhesive  wax  flowed  over  the  projecting  ends  of  the  screws 
attaches  screws  and  plate,  which  are  removed  in  one  piece,  invested, 
and  the  screws  united  to  the  plate  by  means  of  24-carat  solder. 

The  piece  is  transferred  to  the  root,  the  exposed  ends  of  the  screws 
dressed  to  within  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch  of  the  plate,  and  the  plate 


Fig.  636 


burnished  to  perfect  adaptation  with  the  tooth  surface.  At  the  labial 
aspect  the  platinum  is  dressed  to  the  tooth  outhne,  and  made  so  thm 
that  its  edge  is  almost  imperceptible.         _      ,  .  ,    ,         i,    w  • 

A  plaster  impression  of  the  parts  is  taken  m  which  the  small  plate  is 
withdrawn.  A  cast  of  sand  and  plaster  is  poured  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  when  very  hard  the  impression  is  picked  away.  ^ 

A  cross-pin  tooth  having  the  pins  very  close  to  the  cutting  edge  is 
selected  Its  color  should  match  as  nearly  as  may  be  that  ot  the  tooth 
upon  which  it  is  to  rest.  It  is  better  to  have  the  tooth  a  trifle  more 
vellow  than  its  fellow,  as  the  presence  of  a  platinum  backing  gives  a 
bluish  tinge;  if  the  tip  is  blue,  a  24-carat  gold  backing  produces  a 

Tl7e  torcelain  is  fitted  by  means  of  fine  corundum  wheels  until  the 
Une  of  union  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be  made.  It  is  backed  wi  h 
pfatinum  No.  28,  or  24-Lrat  gold  No.  27,  attached  to  the  plate  ^s.tli 
adhesive  wax,  and  then  sand-and-plaster  investment  is  used  to  cover  the 
porcelain  and  retain  it  in  position. 

^  At  the  palatal  aspect  the  porcelain  is  dressed  out  to  expose  the  heads 
of  the  screws.  When  the  investment  has  set  the  ^dh^^j;;^.;^?;;  j/^' 
moved,  and  small  pieces  of  thin  platinum  pla  e  are  used  to  fill  the  ittle 
Tpace  between  the  base  of  the  porcelain  and  the  plate.    Solder  with  24- 
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carat  gold  if  the  plate  and  backing  are  of  platinum,  or  with  22-earat 
solder  if  of  gold. 

Finish  and  set  with  zinc  phosphate,  permitting  the  cement  to  set  half 
an  hour  before  removing  the  rubber  dam. 

If  the  pulp  has  been  exposed,  it  is  destroyed  and  anchorage  secured 
in  the  canal  by  means  of  a  long  pin. 

Incisive  edges  may  be  made  of  gold  for  pulpless  teeth  after  the  fol- 
lowing method:  the  labial  edge  of  the  tooth  is  filed  square.  A  piece 
of  thin  platinum.  No.  36,  is  pressed  into  accurate  apposition  with  the 
broken  edges  and  surface  of  the  tooth,  and  burnished  over  the  edges 
for  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch.  The  plate  is  perforated  over  the 
pulp-canal,  and  a  platinum  wire  of  No.  18  gauge  is  thrust  through  the 
perforation :  the  platinum  film  grasping  it  tightly  on  all  sides,  it  is  with- 
drawn, bringing  the  plate  with  it.  The  pieces  are  united  by  means  of 
pure  gold  as  solder,  and  returned  to  the  tooth  and  burnished  into  per- 
fect apposition.  A  bite  is  taken,  and  next  an  impression,  in  which  the 
post  and  plate  are  withdrawn.  A  model  and  articulating  model  are 
made;  the  amount  of  restoration  required  is  noted.  A  stick  is  carved 
to  represent  the  cutting  edge,  and  is  driven  into  an  asbestos  mat  deeper 
than  the  necessary  height  of  the  tip.  Pure  gold  is  melted  in  this  de- 
pression, and  while  molten  its  upper  surface  is  flattened  by  quickly 
pressing  against  it  a  smooth  piece  of  charcoal.  The  protruding  end  of 
the  post  is  filed  down  to  within  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch  of  the  plate. 
The  gold  ingot  is  filed  to  a  close  joint  with  the  labial  edge  of  the  plate : 
its  inner  surface  may  be  short  of  contact  to  admit  solder  perfectly. 

The  cutting  edge  is  filed  to  an  accurate  occlusion,  but  left  a  trifle 
long  to  allow  for  loss  in  finishing.  The  surface  of  the  platinum  and  the 
base  of  the  tip  are  covered  by  borax.  If  the  model  has  been  made  of 
investing  material,  enough  of  it  is  placed  over  the  tip  to  hold  it  in  posi- 
tion. If  of  plaster,  an  opening  is  made  in  the  model  to  gain  access  to 
the  base  of  the  pins.  The  tip  is  cemented  to  the  plate  by  means  of  fluxed 
wax;  pressure  upon  the  end  of  the  post  pushes  the  fixture  from  the 
model.  It  is  invested  and  soldered  from  its  palatal  surface  with  22- 
carat  solder.  Its  surfaces  are  dressed  down  to  the  proper  contour,  the 
overlap  of  the  platinum  at  the  base  giving  the  base  outUne,  to  which  the 
piece  is  to  be  filed.  It  is  smooth,  polished,  and  set  with  zinc  phos- 
phate. 

A  better  method  is  constructing  the  tip  entirely  of  porcelain;  this 
may  be  accompHshed  by  selecting  the  tip  of  a  porcelain  tooth,  adapting 
it  to  a  plate  as  described;  the  attachment  of  the  two  is  made  by  adding 
fusible  porcelain  and  baking  in  a  furnace. 

THE  POST  AND  PLATE  CROWNS. 

These  are  crowns  which  have  posts  fitting  the  enlarged  pulp-canal 
for  support.  The  proper  size  and  shape  of  this  post  are  about  those 
used  in  the  familiar  Logan  crown. 

A  root  which  has  lost  no  substance,  or  no  more  of  the  periphery  of 
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its  pulp-canal  than  will  receive  a  post  of  this  size,  is  usually  a  fit  root 
for  the  application  of  a  post  crown.  Should  there  be  a  loss  of  sub- 
stance in  excess  of  this  amount,  a  supporting  band  is  advisable. 

The  size  of  the  post  may  also  be  had  in  a  flattened  wire  of  14  B.  & 
S.  gauge  and  somewhat  tapered  toward  its  extremity.  The  flattening 
increases  the  resistance  in  the  long  diameter,  which  occupies  the  antero- 
posterior Une  of  the  pulp-chamber,  the  line  of  greatest  strain.  Round 
and  square  posts  are  needlessly  strong  for  one  diameter,  insufficiently 
so  in  the  other.  When  the  pin  is  double,  as  in  bicuspids  and  molars, 
round  or  square  pins  may  be  employed. 

The  old  type  of  post,  the  wood  pivot,  has  been  so  entirely  super- 
ceded that  it  scarcely  needs  description.  These  crowns  were  anchored 
by  means  of  round  hickory  sticks,  which  were  compressed  immediately 
before  usino-  A  suitable  crown  selected  was  ground  to  the  root  face, 
the  compressed  wood  set  in  its  base,  and  then  the  post  was  thrust  into 
the  enlarged  pulp-canal.  Roots  have  been  split,  frequently,  through 
the  swelling  of  the  compressed  wood. 

Fig.  637  Fig-  638  Fig-  639 


The  form  of  made-up  post  crowns  most  commonly  employed  is 
selected  as  the  typical  form;  it  is  the  pin  and  plate  crown.  A  detailed 
description  of  this  will  serve  to  illustrate  many  of  the  principles  govern- 
ing the  making  of  all  crowns.  .  .  ,  .  , 

The  method  of  making  is  as  follows:  an  mcisor  or  canine  root  which 
is  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state  is  thoroughly  sterihzed,  and  the  apical 
o  LenCmetically  sealed  by  some  unchangeable  materia  which  has 
been  coated  or  saturated  with  a  strong  antiseptic;  usually  a  gutta- 
IZhT^dnt  is  used  for  this  purpose,  one  which  has  been  soaked  m  one 

sh^me  as  to  receive  a  flattened  pin  of  iridio-platmum  wire  of  No.  14 
B.  &  S  gluge  w^^^^^  is  to  fit  the  enlarged  canal  easily  enough  to  permit 

"  TLTace'f  the  root  is  shaped  to  follow  the  outline  of  the  gum  margi. 
and  to  have  ts  surface  about  a  line  below  this  margm  (Fig^638)^  A 
fts  anterior  aspect  the  -tting  should  be  a  trifle  d-P- 
other  parts,  to  ensure  perfect  hidmg  of  the  o  nt    The  operator^^  y 

^^z^^  is  as  fo. 
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lows:  after  shaping  the  post-canal  and  face  of  the  root  and  fitting  the 
post,  Melotte's  moldine  is  placed  around  the  pin,  covered  by  damp 
tissue-paper,  and  inserted  in  the  root;  an  impression  in  moldine  is  then 
taken;  after  removing  from  the  mouth  the  post  is  withdrawn  and  placed 
in  position  in  the  impression,  and  a  die  of  fusible  metal  made.  Should 
the  paper  and  moldine  be  scraped  from  the  post  in  removing  it  from  the 
canal,  it  is  to  be  again  covered  by  moldine  enclosed  in  the  paper  before 
placing  it  in  the  impression. 

The  thin  layer  of  moldine  covering  the  post  permits  its  withdrawal 
from  the  die.  A  small  piece  of  soft  platinum  plate  No.  31,  or  of  24-carat 
gold  plate  No.  30,  is  well  annealed  and  placed  upon  the  root  face  repre- 
sented on  the  die,  and  pressed  into  rough  adaptation  (Fig.  637) :  a  piece 
of  erasing  rubber  answers  well  as  an  elastic  counter-die  for  this  purpose. 
A  buckshot  or  a  small  piece  of  soft  lead  is  placed  over  the  root  face  on 
the  die,  and  struck  with  a  hammer  until  it  is  fit  to  serve  as  a  counter-die. 

The  small  plate,  again  annealed,  is  placed  between  die  and  counter- 
die  and  swaged  with  a  light  harnmer.  A  hole  is  made  in  the  plate  to  un- 
cover the  root  opening,  small/eriough  to  require  force  in  pushing  the 
post  through  it,  so  that- tie  post,  when  in  position,  is  closely  embraced 


Fig.  640 


on  all  sides.  ^  The  post  is  then  withdrawn,  the  plate  coming  with  it; 
borax  is  applied  at  the  line  of  junction,  and  if  the  plate  is  platinum  it  is 
soldered  with  a  small  piece  of  24-carat  gold,  or,  if  the  plate  be  of  gold, 
with  a  minute  piece  of  22-carat  solder.  The  plate  is  then  trimmed  to 
follow  the  root  outline;  at  its  labial  aspect  it  is  filed  to  a  thin  edge  (Fig. 
639). 

The  post  and  plate  are  placed  in  position  on  the  natural  root,  and 
with  an  orange-wood  stick  and  a  light  mallet  tapped  at  all  points  until 
the  adaptation  is  perfect. 

A  bite  of  wax  which  includes  the  adjoining  teeth  is  now  taken,  re- 
moved, and  chilled. 

Next  a  plaster  impression  is  secured,  in  which  are  withdrawn  the 
post  and  plate;  if  not  withdrawn  in  the  impression,  a  depression  is  seen, 
m  which  the  top  of  the  pin  is  inserted. 

A  shade  tooth  is  selected  at  this  time.  The  impression  is  double 
varnished  with  thin  shellac  and  thin  sandarac,  allowing  each  varnish  to 
dry  well.  Pins  are  placed  in  the  impressions  of  the  teeth  adjoining  the 
root  to  be  crowned,  and  poured  carefully  with  rather  thin  plaster,  to  be 
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sure  the  impressions  of  the  tips  of  the  teeth  are  perfectly  filled.  Let 
this  set  well  before  separating  the  cast  from  the  impression;  place  the 
wax-bite  in  position  on  the  model,  and  make  an  articulation  on  a  crown 
articulator. 

Varnish  with  thin  shellac  the  teeth  of  the  casts. 

Saw  off  the  protruding  end  of  the  post  to  within  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  of  the  plate;  the  anterior  edge  of  the  post  may  be  beveled  even 
with  the  plate;  removing  more  than  this  weakens  the  post  attachment 
to  the  plate. 

A  plain  plate,  straight  pin  tooth,  having  a  shape,  size,  and  color 
corresponding  with  the  adjoining  tooth,  is  then  selected.  Straight  pin 
teeth  are  stronger  than  those  with  cross  pins ;  but  the  lower  pin  must  be 
in  such  situation  that  it  will  not  be  ground  out  in  the  fitting.  ^  Grind 
the  tooth  with  fine  grit  corundum  wheels  until  the  cervical  portion  fits 
perfectly  the  outer  edge  of  the  plate  and  has  the  same  contour:  the  cut- 
ting edge  should  be  precisely  on  a  hne  with  its  fellow  and  restore  the 
generafcurve  of  the  incisors,  repairing  the  break  of  the  arch  line. 


Fig.  644 


Bevel  the  palatal  aspect  from  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  beneath  to 
the  cutting  edge,  and  bevel  the  porcelain  beneath  the  lower  pui  to  ex- 
pose the  head  of  the  post  (Fig.  640).  Make  a  small  plaster  wall  to  hold 
the  tooth  while  fitting  the  backing  stay.  Should  the  tooth  be  a  httle 
blue  in  color,  use  24-carat  plate  for  backing;  if  a  trifle  yellow,  use 
platinum  plate.    (Fig.  641.) 

A  crown  which  consists  merely  of  post  and  plate  without  collar  or 
band  offers  no  reinforcement  to  the  root  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  frac- 
ture of  a  root  thus  mounted  is  very  hable  to  occur,  particularly  in  the 
lateral  incisor  teeth,  in  consequence  of  the  leverage  thrown  upon  them 
during  the  incision  of  resistant  articles  of  food  (Fig.  644)  Accidents 
of  this  nature  are  not,  however,  always  irremediable,  and  roots  thus 
broken  may  often  be  made  quite  strong  and  useful  again  by  forcing  a 
tightly-fitting  narrow  band  of  gold  around  the  root  at  the  gingival  mar- 

VsuSiy  then  such  a  fracture  occurs  the  artificial  crown  will  soon  drop 
off  and  unless  the  band  or  collar  is  applied  withm  a  few  days  of  the 
accident,  the  fractured  parts  of  the  root  will  be  separated  by  ^growing 
gumtissuse,  when  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  bring  them 
into  iuxtaposition,  but  when  promptly  done  the  crown  ma>  be  leset 
with  oxy-phosphate  cement  with  satisfactory  results. 
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The  second  class  of  crowns  are  those  in  which  retention  is  by  means 
of  encircHng  collars  or  bands.    As  the  band  is  the  distinctive 
feature  of  this  class,  it  will  be  first  described. 

The  first  requisite  of  this  band  is  that  it  shall  fit  absolutely, 
not  approximately.  Faults  in  this  direction  are  the  most 
common  and  those  to  be  most  guarded  against.  The  second 
requisite  is  that  these  bands  shall  not  be  irritating  to  the 
vital  parts,  and  yet  shall  offer  a  perfect  protection  against 
the  ingress  of  pathogenic  organisms  or  their  products  to  the 
parts  we  design  to  protect.  This  implies  that  the  band  shall 
not  impinge  on  the  pericementum,  nor  must  it  have  any 
roughened  edge  or  surface  to  irritate  the  overlying  gum.  It 
should  extend  to  such  depth  beneath  the  gum  margin  that 
the  gingival  margin  shall  form  a  barrier  not  the  wall  of  a 
pocket.  The  band  should  grasp,  but  not  irritate;  a  trifle 
over  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  depth  will  be  sufficient  in 
the  majority  of  cases. 

A  method  of  fitting  tlie  collars  is  as  follows:  the  peri- 
meter of  the  root  is  taken  by  means  of  annealed  brass  wire 
of  No.  33  gauge.  The  ends  of  the  wire  are  passed  through 
the  end  openings  of  a  dentimeter,  one  end  being  caught  fast 
upon  the  side  pin  of  the  instrument,  and  by  drawing  upon 
the  loose  end  of  the  nose  of  the  dentimeter,  is  drawn  to  with- 
in an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  outer  face  of  the  root,  when 
the  mstrument  is  turned,  twisting  the  wire  and  drawing  it 
closely  about  the  neck  of  the  teeth.  The  opposite  edge  of 
the  wire  loop  is  held  down  by  means  of  an  instrument  to  pre- 
vent It  slipping  off  the  root. 

The  loop  is  removed  (Fig.  645)  and  divided  at  a  point  op- 
posite the  twist,  and  straightened.  The  line  of  greatest  dis- 
ance  between  the  gum  line  of  the  root  to  be  crowned  and  the 
antagonizing  tooth  is  measured,  and  a  rectangle  of  plate  of 
that  width  and  the  length  of  the  straightened  wire  is  cut. 
Should  he  area  of  the  root  face  be  noticeably  less  than  that 
o  be  filled  by  the  articulating  face  of  the  crown,  the  plate  is 
to  be  cut  in  the  form  of  a  trapezoid,  its  short  parallel  side 
somewhat  shorter  than  the  length  of  the  wire.    The  ends  to  be 

solderlr  ^  ''^'"''"^  ^""^  '^^'^^"^^  ^"^^^ 

mlX^^^'^'f"  ""^^  P'^""^  "P«"  auTappropriate 

mandrel,  and  pressed  up  on  it  until  it  fits  tightly,  giving  an 
approximate  form  to  the  cylinder  ^ 
In  the  making  of  a  gold  band  or  collar  for  a  tooth  or  root 

ted  joint,  as  the  lap-joint  is  stronger  and  less  liable  to  separate  in  sub- 
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sequent  solderings.  Where  no  solder  is  used  and  the  sweating  process 
is  employed,  the  ends  of  the  band  may  be  lapped  or  simply  abutted. 
This  is  the  strongest  union  that  can  be  made  and  the  parts  cannot  be  sep- 
arated by  any  amount  of  heat.  It  is  well  to  have  the  point  of  union 
come  on  one  of  the  approximal  sides  of  the  tooth. 

If  the  operator  prefer  he  may  employ  a  seamless  gold  collar  procured 
from  the  manufacturer,  and  form  this  upon  a  mandrel.  Making  a 
soldered  cyUnder  for  each  case  is,  however,  a  more  precise  method; 
moreover,  it  permits  of  making  the  circumference  of  one  edge  of  the 
collar  greater  than  that  of  the  other  when  this  difference  in  the  sizes  is 
demanded. 

The  exact  neck  forms  may  be  given  in  the  following  manner:  lay 
the  wire  loop  as  it  comes  from  the  tooth  upon  a  smooth  flat  lead  surface, 
and  place  over  it  an  old  tool-handle,  sawed  square  and  given  a  smooth 
surface.  Strike  the  wood  a  hard  blow,  driving  the  wire  into  the  lead 
and  wood,  leaving  both  lead  and  wood  marked  by  the  outline  form  of 
the  wire.  The  wire  is  straightened,  the  gold  measured,  and  the  cylin- 
der made  as  described.  It  is  then  bent  to  fit  the  indentation  made  by 
the  wire  in  the  wood,  and  next  further  adapted  to  the  groove  in  the  lead. 
It  is  then  transferred  to  the  root  in  the  mouth,  the  outhne  of  the  gum 
mar<yin  marked  on  its  surface,  and  the  collar  trimmed  to  this  Hne. 

It^is  set  upon  the  root  until  one  portion  of  it  touches  the  gum,  when 
the  outline  to  which  the  edge  of  the  collar  must  be  cut  is  noted,  so  that 
it  shall  be  at  a  uniform  depth  below  the  gum  hne.  The  collar  is  cut  to 
this  hne,  transferred  to  the  root  or  tooth,  and  pushed  mto  position. 

Subsequent  manipulations  depend  upon  the  class  of  tooth  to  be  re- 
placed for  there  are  many  modifications  of  the  subsequent  operations 
depending  upon  whether  the  tooth  has  or  has  not  a  vital  pulp,  and 
whether  the  root  is  that  of  an  incisor,  canine,  bicuspid  or  molar. 

As  the  molar  is  the  commonest  of  full  gold  or  barrel  crowns,  it  will  be 
described  first.  Many  time-saving  methods  are  recommended  and 
apphed  in  the  making  of  these  crowns,  but  in  most  of  them  time-saving 
is  at  the  expense  of  aesthetic  results. 


FULL  GOLD  CROWNS. 


In  the  consideration  of  full  gold  crowns,  as  the  built  up,  soUd-cusp 
crown  is  unquestionably  better  than  any  other  and  as  it  \s  probably 
most  auicklv  and  easily  made,  its  construction  will  be  described  i  he 
rasuTemenVof  the  root  is  taken;  the  band  is  made  of  No.  30  coin  gold 
and  fitted  to  the  stump,  following  the  gum  line  carefully  and  extending 
about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  below  it.  It  is  then  cut  down  a  httle 
short  of  the  occlusion,  replaced  on  the  stump  and  the  -F-sion  and 
bite  taken.  The  impression  should  always  be  taken  in  plaster  of  a  very 
fine  ffrade  ModeUing  composition  or  wax  should  never  be  used. 
K  therfa^e  dovetai  J  spaced  or  under-cuts  to  be  secured  modelhn 
composition  will  not  give  an  accurate  impression,  but  whatever  the 
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position  or  condition  of  the  teeth  may  be,  a  cast  made  from  a  carefully 
taken  plaster  impression  will  be  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  parts. 

The  bite  should  also  be  taken  in  plaster,  and  this  may  be  done  sim- 
ultaneously with  the  taking  of  the  impression.  The  advantage  of 
taking  the  bite  and  impression  at  the  same  time  in  plaster  is  the  abso- 
lute accuracy  of  the  relation  of  the  upper  and  lower  teeth  which  is  thus 
secured.  Where  the  bite  is  taken  in  this  way,  it  is  possible  to  make  and 
articulate  a  crown  or  a  bridge  so  perfectly  that  when  it  comes  from  the 
cast,  it  is  finished  and  will  not  have  to  be  touched  to  correct  the  articu- 
lation when  it  is  placed  in  the  mouth.  When  a  tray  is  used  for  the 
plaster  impression  and  the  bite  is  separately  taken  in  wax,  the  occlusion 
of  the  piece  will  invariably  have  to  be  readjusted  when  it  is  placed  in 
the  mouth.  It  is  then  sent  back  to  the  laboratory  for  a  second  finishing 
and  polishing,  or  if  it  is  finished  in  the  mouth,  the  polishing  can  never 
be  properly  done.  The  cusps  and  fissures,  which  are  necessary  for  per- 
fect mastication,  are  partly  or  wholly  obliterated  and  the  usefulness  and 
beauty  of  the  piece  is  destroyed  or  at  least  impaired. 

As  the  impression  and  bite  are  conjointly  taken  in  a  similar  manner 
for  a  single  crown  or  for  a  bridge,  the  description  of  one  will  answer  for 
both.    Suppose  it  to  be  a  bridge  case;  the  abutment  caps  having  been 
made,  they  are  placed  in  position  on  the  teeth  or  roots  and  the  patient 
instructed  in  opening  and  closing  the  mouth  so  that  the  correct  occlu- 
sion may  be  secured.     Every  one  knows  how  difficult  and  at  times 
almost  impossible  it  is  to  get  patients  to  close  the  mouth  properly. 
The  mandible  is  protruded  or  thrown  to  one  side  or  the  other  as  they 
bite  into  the  plaster  or  wax.    If  while  the  mouth  is  open,  the  patient 
is  told  to  place  the  tip  of  the  tongue  far  back  on  the  soft  palate,  and  to 
keep  it  there  while  the  mouth  is  being  closed,  it  will  be  difiicult  for  the 
patient  to  give  the  wrong  bite,  as  when  the  jaw  is  thrust  forward  or  to 
one  side,  the  tongue  must  move  with  it.     In  any  but  large  cases,  a 
Uttle  sah  or  potassium  sulphate  should  be  used  to  hasten  the  setting  of 
the  plaster,  but  in  very  large  cases,  nothing  should  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  the  plaster  is  likely  to  set  before  it  can  be  properly  distributed. 
The  plaster  should  be  thoroughly  mixed,  and  when  it  is  so  stiff  that 
It  will  not  fall  from  the  spatula  when  the  latter  is  inverted  or  turned  edge- 
wise, it  is  ready  for  the  mouth.    It  is  carried  in  on  the  spatula  and 
the  abutment  teeth  should  be  well  covered;  a  few  of  the  adjoining  teeth 
are  mcluded  in  the  impression  and  the  plaster  is  built  up  thickly  in  the 
space  mtervening  between  the  abutments.     The  surfaces  of  the  oc- 
cludmg  teeth  m  the  opposite  jaw  are  also  covered,  and  the  patient  is  in- 
structed to  close  the  mouth,  to  bring  the  teeth  tightly  together  and 
cautioned  not  to  move  the  jaws  until  the  plaster  is  well  set.    The  teeth 
which  are  not  mcluded  in  the  impression  are  carefully  examined  to  see 
hat  the  ]aws  are  in  their  correct  occlusal  relation.    With  a  wet  spatula 
the  plaster  may  be  smoothed  and  pressed  around  the  teeth  and  gums 
on  the  labial  and  buccal  sides. 

The  patient  is  requested  to  separate  the  jaws  slowly  and  carefully 
when  the  impression  is  hardened,  and  it  is  removed,  coming  away  gener- 
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ally  in  a  more  or  less  broken  condition;  the  broken  parts  are  easily 
united  and  fastened  together  with  adhesive  wax.  The  abutment  caps 
are  then  removed,  if  they  have  not  come  away  with  the  plaster,  and 
placed  in  position  in  the  impression.  Their  inner  surfaces  are  to  be 
given  a  coating  of  melted  pink  wax,  enough  being  used  to  obliterate 
any  under  cuts.    The  impression  is  then  varnished  and  the  cast  run. 

In  extensive  cases  it  is  best  to  use  an  anatomical  articulator,  but  for 
most  small  bridges  and  for  single  crowns  a  plaster  articulator  may  be 
used.  In  making  the  cast  from  a  bite  of  this  kind,  the  lower  half  of 
the  impression  is  run  first.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  by  having  a 
regular  system  for  running  casts,  the  operator  always  knows  just  how 
to  separate  them  safely.  When  the  sides  of  the  casts  are  trimmed,  the 
grooves  in  their  posterior  extensions  (to  be  referred  to  presently),  will 
enable  him  to  distinguish  at  once  the  upper  from  the  lower  side  and 
to  know  just  how  to  cut  without  danger  of  injuring  the  cast.  The 
casts  should  be  well  trimmed  and  should  be  no  larger  than  is  necessary. 

Working  casts  should  always  be  made  of  the  hardest  plaster  obtain- 
able. Hard  plaster  is  always  coarse  and  can  be  distinguished  by  rub- 
bing a  small  amount  of  it  between  the  thumb  and  finger.  It  is  always 
slow  setting  and  nothing  should  be  used  to  hasten  this,  as  rapidity  of 
setting  is  gained  at  the  expense  of  hardness.  It  should  be  mixed 
with  cold  water,  and  if  stirred  at  all,  only  just  enough  to  secure  a  homo- 
genous mass.  Much  stirring  has  the  same  effect  as  the  use  of  salt  or 
warm  water,  making  the  plaster  set  more  quickly  but  reducing  its  hard- 
ness. 

For  a  separating  medium,  sandarac  varnish  gives  as  good  resuUs  as 
any  thing  that  may  be  used.  It  is  first  colored  with  a  little  carmine, 
or  a  little  of  the  crayon  of  an  indelible  or  of  a  copying  pencil  scraped 
into  the  varnish.  Only  a  little  of  the  crayon  is  needed  to  impart  a 
pinkish  or  purplish  tint.  The  impression  should  be  slighly  moist  for 
varnishing,  since  if  it  is  dry,  the  sandarac  will  soak  into  the  plaster  and 
will  not  give  a  glazed  surface;  while  if  it  is  too  wet,  the  varnish  will  not 
adhere  sufficiently  but  will  scale  off.  If  the  impression  has  dried  out, 
it  should  be  dipped  in  water  and  then  laid  on  blotting  or  bibulous  paper 
for  a  few  minutes  before  varnishing.  It  will  make  the  separation 
from  the  cast  easier  if  the  surface  of  the  impression  is  dusted  with  tal- 
cum powder,  the  excess  of  which  should  be  blown  out  with  a  chip  blow- 
er Oil  should  not  be  used  as  a  separator,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  make 
the  cast  soft.  A  soap  solution  makes  an  excellent  separating  medium. 
The  impression  is  coated  thoroughly  with  the  solution,  using  a  soft 
brush  to  apply  it,  after  which  it  is  well  rinsed  in  clear  water.  If  this 
is  not  done  and  any  of  the  suds  are  left  in  the  impression,  the  surface 
of  the  cast  will  be  covered  with  holes  and  bubbles. 

The  plaster  for  the  cast  should  be  mixed  a  little  stiffer  than  tor  tak- 
ing impressions.  The  half  of  the  impression  which  is  to  be  poured 
first  is  filled  with  water,  the  most  of  which  is  shaken  out,  leaviiig  a 
little  in  the  bottom.  A  very  small  quantity  of  plaster  is  now  placed  on 
the  edge  of  the  impression  and  worked  down  into  it  with  a  jolting  or 
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jarring  motion,  adding  a  little  at  a  time  until  it  is  filled.  A  small 
camel's  hair  brush  may  be  used  to  work  the  plaster  in,  but  will  give  no 
better  results  than  the  method  described,  if  due  care  is  used  to  avoid 
the  confining  of  air. 

After  the  impression  has  been  filled,  the  remaining  plaster  is  scraped 
from  the  bowl  upon  a  glass  slab  and  the  filled  impression  inverted 
upon  this.  The  plaster  should  extend  an  inch  or  more  beyond  the  dis- 
tal side  or  end  of  the  impression  and  a  separating  plate  (Fig.  646) 


Fig.  646 


Fig.  647 


Fig.  648 


pressed  into  it,  the  ridge  side  down.  (Fig.  647.)  This  is  allowed  to 
remain  for  a  few  minutes  until  the  plaster  has  set,  when  it  is  removed. 
The  cast  is  trimmed  and  the  surface  produced  by  contact  with  the 
separating  plate  is  varnished,  and  after  allowing  it  to  dry  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  upper  half  is  run  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  lower,  covering  the  varnished  extension  with 
plaster  and  pouring  the  surplu^  on  the  slab,  the 
upper  half  being  pressed  into  it.  After  allowing  it 
to  harden  for  a  few  minutes,  it  is  removed  from  the 
slab  and  trimmed.  In  the  absence  of  the  separating 
plates,  the  plaster  may  be  smoothed  with  a  spatula, 
and  after  it  has  become  hard,  grooves  or  notches  may  be  cut  in  it  with 
a  knife,  after  which  it  is  varnished  as  before.  In  separating,  the  im- 
pression IS  carefully  cut  away  from  the  sides,  until  the  purplish  tint 
from  the  varmsh  shows  that  the  cast  is  near,  and  the  teeth  are  uncovered 
as  far  as  possible.  When  the  impression  is  nearly  all  cut  away  the 
point  of  a  knife  is  introduced  between  the  articulating  surfaces  and  by 
a  httle  careful  prying,  the  halves  are  separated,  after  which  the  remain- 
der of  the  impression  is  easily  removed.  The  casts  are  then  trimmed 
and  smoothed  and  if  they  are  rubbed  with  talcum  powder,  it  will 
give  them  a  beautiful  polished  surface 
47 
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If  the  tooth  or  root  has  been  properly  prepared,  the  band  may  be 
made  and  the  crown  or  bridge  completed  without  the  band  having  been 
first  fitted  in  the  mouth,  the  whole  of  the  work  being  done  on  the  pre- 
pared cast.  In  preparing  the  cast  for  this  procedure,  it  is  first  dried 
thoroughly  and  then  trimmed,  cutting  down  on  a  line  with  the  sides  of 

the  tooth  to  nearly  one-sixteenth 


Fig.  649 


of  an  inch  below  and  parallel  to 
the  cervical  margin.  (Fig.  648.) 
After  the  trimming,  it  is  soaked 
with  thin  sandarac  varnish  and 
again  dried.  This  will  make 
the  cast  hard  enough  to  with- 
stand the  wear  incident  to  fitting 
the  bands.  The  sandarac  var- 
nish as  purchased  at  the  dental 
depots,  diluted  one-half  with  alco- 
hol, is  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

If  the  band  has  been  fitted  to 
the  tooth,  and  after  the  articula- 
ting cast  has  been  obtained,  it  is 
removed  by  grasping  it  with  a  pair 
of  sUghtly  heated  pUers,  which 
melts  the  wax  at  its  inner  surface: 
the  wax  is  burned  off  and  it  is 
cleansed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
The  contour  is  made  by  stretch- 
ing the  band  toward  the  occlusal 
portion.    This  may  be  done  on 
the  beak-iron  of  an  anvil  with  a 
small  hammer,  or  with  a  pair  of 
stretching  pUers  designed  especi- 
ally for  this  purpose.    (Fig.  649.) 
It  is  then  annealed  and  given 
the  desired  shape  with  the  fingers 
and  collar  pliers.    The  band  is 
placed  on  the  cast  and  the  buccal 
and  Ungual  sides  grasped  between 
the  thumb  and  finger  and  pressed 
in  until  they  are  on  a  fine  ^vith 
the  other  teeth.    The  pliers  are 
then  used  to  make  the  buccal 
and  palatal  or  lingual  fissures 
and  to  remove  any  little  irregu- 
larities which  may  exist  in  the 
band.  It  is  now  cut  short  enough 


to  allow  the  placing  of  a  thick  solid  cusp  and  the  top  edge  S  ed  per^ 
fLtlv  flat  If  from  a  plate  or  buttons  a  suitable  cusp  can  be  selected  a 
matrL  of  ;erv  thin  pure  gold  is  made  from  it  by  swagu.g  u.to  a  Melotte  s 
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metal  die,  and  this  is  filled  with  coin  gold  and  the  under  surface  filed 
flat  so  that  there  will  be  perfect  contact  between  its  periphery  and  the 
band.  These  are  then  wired  together  with  iron  binding  wire,  the  wire 
being  twisted  at  the  under  side  of  the  band  as  in  Fig.  650,  and  a  little 
borax  or  soldering  fluid  placed  around  the  inside  at  the  point  of  contact 
with  the  cusp.  A  couple  of  pieces  of  solder  are  now  placed  on  the  in- 
side next  to  the  band  and  the  crown  held  over  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen 
burner  by  the  twisted  wire  until  the  solder  has  flowed  all  around.  The 
wire  is  then  removed,  the  crown  cleansed  in  acid,  any  overhanging 
edges  of  the  cusp  ground  away,  and  the  crown  finished  and  pohshed. 

In  the  event  of  a  suitable  cusp  not  being  found,  the  top  of  the  band 
may  be  filled  with  soft  plaster  or  modelHng  composition  and  the  oc- 
cluding teeth,  having  been  prcAdously  covered  with  oil  or  talcum  pow- 
der, pressed  into  it.    After  the  plaster  or  composition  has 
hardened,  the  cusp  is  carved  to  represent  as  far  as  possi-      Fig.  650 
ble  a  typical  cusp  for  the  given  tooth,  and  a  die  of  fusible 
metal  made  and  solid  cusp  secured  as  already  described. 

A  much  better  way  of  making  these  crowns,  is  to  use 
no  solder  at  all,  but  to  sweat  the  joints  throughout.  If 
solder  is  used,  it  is  sure  to  discolor  in  time  and  dark  lines 
will  indicate  the  several  joints.  The  sweating  of  the  band 
is  best  done  with  the  blowpipe.  The  band  is  placed  on  a  charcoal  block 
with  the  seam  to  be  united  uppermost,  covered  with  a  little  borax  or 
soldering  fluid.  The  flame  used  is  the  inner  blue  point  of  the  blowpipe- 
flame  and  should  be  from  an  inch  toaninchand  a  quarter  in  length.  The 
whole  of  the  band  is  brought  to  a  very  bright  red  heat  and  the  point 
of  the  blue  flame  gently  passed  over  the  joint,  melting  the  gold  to- 
gether at  that  point  and  at  no  other.  This  makes  a  stronger  union  than 
can  be  made  with  any  solder.  The  higher  the  carat  of  the  solder 
used,  the  stronger  is  the  union  and  where  none  is  used,  the  band  will 
be  practically  seamless  and  as  strong,  or  stronger  at  that  point  than  at 
any  other.  The  band  is  then  festooned,  contoured,  and  filed  flat  as 
already  described.  The  cusp  is  made  and  wired  to  the  band  as  in  the 
soldered  crown.  It  is  then  fluxed  and  held  by  the  twisted  wire  with  a 
pair  of  light  pliers,  cusp  down  over  a  Bunsen  flame  well  toward  the  top, 
so  that  the  thick  cusp  will  be  heated  first  until  it  is  nearly  at  the  melting 
point.  The  crown  is  then  lowered  a  little  in  the  flame  and  held  until  the 
gold  begins  to  melt  and  unite  the  band  with  the  cusp  after  which  it  is 
cleansed  in  acid  and  the  crown  finished  and  .pohshed. 

JACKET  CROWNS. 


There  are  times  when  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  the  pulp  of  a  tooth 
anterior  to  the  molars  where  through  accident  or  decay  the  tooth  is  too 
tar  broken  down  to  be  restored  with  inlays  or  fillings.    As  in  the  six  or 
eight  anterior  teeth  the  placing  of  a  gold  crown  is  out  of  the  question 
It  becomes  necessary  to  make  a  shell  which  will  cover  the  stump  and 
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protect  the  pulp,  to  which  may  be  attached  a  porcelain  facing.  The 
face  of  the  tooth  is  ground  away  as  much  as  possible  without  endanger- 
ing the  life  of  the  pulp,  cutting  well  under  the  gum  as  in  Fig.  651.  The 
sides  and  palatal  portions  of  the  tooth  have  their  enamel  removed,  so  that 
the  band  will  hug  the  root  tightly  under  the  gum.  (Fig.  652.)  The  band 
is  then  made  and  fitted  to  the  stump  and  cut  out  on  the  labial  side 
flush  with  the  tooth.  (Fig.  653.)  The  palatal  side  of  the  band  is  then 
pressed  in  close  to  the  stump  and  the  mesial  and  distal  sides  of  the 
band  spread  out  nearly  or  quite  to  the  width  of  the  facing  which  is  to 
be  used,  and  a  floor  of  coin  gold  sweated  or  soldered  to  it.  (Fig.  654.) 
A  thin  facing  is  then  ground  so  as  to  leave  a  little  space  between  it  and 


Fig.  651  Fig.  652  Fig.  653 

the  cap,  touching  the  latter  only  at  the  tip.  (Fig.  655.)  The  facing  is 
now  backed  with  thin  platinum  or  crown  metal,  letting  it  extend  about 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  over  the  incisal  edge.  It  is  then  waxed  to  the 
cap,  invested  and  soldered,  flowing  the  solder  between  the  facing  and 
the  cap  and  if  necessary  over  the  palatal  portion  of  the  band.  (Fig.  656.) 

Another  way  of  making  this  crown  is  to  carry  the  band  to  the  full 
height  of  the  tooth,  to  contour  it,  and  cut  it  out  on  the  face  to  the  depth 
of  the  facing.  The  facing  is  then  ground  to  fit  the  edge  of  the  cap  so 
formed  and  a  backing  of  coin  gold  fitted  carefully  to  it.  This  is  then 
adjusted  to  the  cap,  waxed,  the  facing  removed  and  the  backing  sol- 
dered to  the  cap  with  22-carat  solder.    The  facing  is  then  put  in  place 

Fig.  654  Fig.  655 


the  pins  waxed  on  the  inside  of  the  cap,  and  the  crown  mvested.  The 
crown  is  invested  face  down  and  covered  but  Ughtly,  leaving  the  opening 
fully  exposed  as  in  Fig.  657.  It  is  thoroughly  dried  out  and  flux 
placed  on  and  around  the  pins.  A  piece  of  18  or  20  carat  soldeT 
is  then  placed  over  the  pins,  the  whole  brought  to  a  bright  red  heat,  and 
with  the  fine  blue  point  of  the  blowpipe-flame  thrown  on  the  mside,  the 
solder  is  melted,  uniting  the  facing  to  the  cap.  . 

In  the  making  of  a  porcelain  faced  crown  for  a  bicuspid  having  a 
vital  pulp,  the  tooth  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  m  the  anterior 
teeth,  cutting  it  well  out  on  the  buccal  side  and  gnndmg  away  he  inne^ 
cusp  (Fig  658.)  The  band  is  then  made  as  for  a  fu  1  gold  crow^ 
and  cut  even  with  the  cusp  at  the  top  and  enough  on  the  buccal  side  to 
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allow  for  the  facing.  (Fig.  659.)  The  facing  is  then  ground  to  fit  the 
edges  of  the  cap  (Fig.  660)  and  a  backing  of  coin  gold  fitted  to  it.  (Fig. 
661.)  The  backing  being  fitted  to  the  facing,  it  is  placed  in  position  on 
the  cap  and  waxed  and  soldered  with  22-carat  solder.  The  backing  is 
then  cut  off  even  with  the  rest  of  the  band  and  filed  flat.  (Fig.  662.) 
The  tip  of  the  facing  is  then  ground  on  a  bevel  with  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees,  the  lower  edge  of  the  bevel  being  on  a  line  with  the 
top  of  the  cap.  (Fig.  663.)  A  cusp  is  then  selected,  the  under  surface 
filed  flat  and  the  buccal  side  beveled  to  meet  the  bevel  of  the  facing 
(Fig.  664.)  The  cusp  is  then  wired  to  the  cap  and  soldered  with  22- 
carat  solder,  the  facing  having  first  been  removed.    The  cap  is  then 
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cleansed  in  acid  and  the  facing  replaced  in  position  and  waxed.  It  is 
then  invested  and  soldered  from  the  inside  as  already  described. 
(Fig.  657.) 

Another  method  of  attaching  porcelain  facings  to  the  gold  barrel 
crown  is  by  first  making  the  entire  crown  of  gold,  the  barrel  and  articu- 
lating surface  being  completed.  The  external  wall  of  the  crown  has 
the  segment  made  visible  by  the  movements  of  the  lips  sawed  out,  and 
the  cut  edges  of  the  metal  beveled.  A  porcelain  facing  is  selected  of  a 
size  to  fit  the  space  with  the  minimum  grinding.  It  is  to  be  ground  in 
until  all  of  its  edges  fit  those  of  the  barrel.  A  stay  of  No.  34  pure 
gold  is  burnished  over  the  back  of  the  porcelain  tooth.    The  edge  of 

Fig.  662  Fia.  663  Fig.  664 

the  stay  should  be  accurately  adapted  to  the  barrel.  The  crown  ana 
facing  are  cemented  together  with  adhesive  wax,  covered  by  a  thin 
investment,  and  soldered  by  means  of  a  blowpipe-flame  directed  against 
the  portion  of  the  investment  covering  the  facing. 

The  buccal  and  articulating  faces  of  molars  and  bicuspids  may  be 
made  of  porcelain,  the  attachment  of  the  crown  to  the  root  being  secured 
by  means  of  a  gold  barrel.  The  barrel  is  made  as  for  an  all-gold 
crown.  A  wax-bite  and  impression  are  taken,  and  an  articulation 
mounted.  Before  cutting  away  the  buccal  wall  of  the  barrel  for  the 
reception  of  the  porcelain,  measure  by  means  of  a  wire  and  dentimeter 
the  circumference  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  barrel.  The  loop  made 
IS  taken  to  the  depot,  and  a  saddle-back  or  a  plain  rubber  tooth  is 
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selected,  the  circumference  of  which  agrees  with  that  of  the  barrel  (the 
wire  loop).  The  tooth  should  have  but  little  thickness  of  porcelain 
above  the  pins  (Fig.  G65);  the  S.  S.  W.  cusp  crowns  are  designed  for 
this  special  use.  A  scratch  is  made  along  the  buccal  portion  of  the 
barrel,  marking  it  slightly  above  the  gum  line  and  between  the  adjoin- 
ing natural  teeth  along  the  line  of  exposure.  A  fine  saw  is  used  to  cut 
away  the  buccal  walls  to  these  lines.   The  palatal  wall  of  the  barrel  is 

cut  down  if  necessary  to  admit  the 
face,  so  that  it  will  articulate  with 
the  antagonizing  teeth.  Should  there 
be  any  lack  of  correspondence  be- 
tween the  outlines  of  the  barrel  top 
and  the  cusp  crown  or  tooth,  the 
gold  is  bent  to  fit  the  latter  accurately.  By  means  of  fine-grit  corun- 
dum wheels  the  edges  of  the  porcelain  are  closely  adapted  to  the  cut 
edges  of  the  gold  at  the  cervical  and  approximal  borders,  and  articu- 
lated perfectly  with  the  antagonizing  teeth.  The  tooth  and  barrel  may 
now  be  set  with  cement :  it  is  preferable,  however,  to  solder  the  porce- 
lain to  the  barrel.  A  piece  of  24-carat  gold  No.  33  is  fitted  as  a  stay  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  porcelain  and  burnished  into  accurate  contact. 
The  tooth  and  stay  are  set  in  the  barrel,  and  the  latter  is  cut  away  at 
points  interfering  with  its  correct  placement.  It  is  boiled  in  the  acid 
solution,  and  invested  so  that  the  interior  of  the  barrel  and  the  stay  ex- 
posed form  a  concavity .   Borax  is  painted  around  the  Hne  of  junction  and 
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over  the  pins,  a  small  piece  of  solder  placed  over  each  pm,  and  three  or 
four  pieces  around  the  joint,  and  the  piece  is  gradually  raised  to  a  high 
heat;  a  fine  flame  directed  into  the  concavity  fuses  the  solder,  uniting 
the  pieces  perfectly. 

In  finishing  the  crown  the  gold  should  be  dressed  down  to  the  porce- 
lain, making  a  perfectly  smooth  joint.  No  projection  of  the  gold  be- 
yond the  surface  of  the  porcelain  should  remain. 

Fused  porcelain  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  solder  to  attach  the_  cro^m 
to  the  barrel,  as  described  by  Dr.  Robert  Huey  :  "The  barrel  is  fit  ed 
and  cut  out  as  described.  One  of  Ash  &  Sons  diatoric  teeth  is  selected 
and  fitted  to  the  barrel.  Openings  are  drilled  through  the  mesial  and 
distal  walls  of  the  barrel,  which  shall  exactly  uncover  the  ^P^^^^fnle 
the  tube  in  the  tooth.  A  piece  of  platinum  wire  is  thrust  through  holes 
and  tube,  holding  the  porcelain  to  the  gold.    The  platinum  wire  is  now 
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either  riveted  or  soldered  to  the  barrel.  The  line  of  junction  between 
gold  and  porcelain  is  painted  with  a  paste  of  dental  glass,  which  is  then 
fused  in  a  Downie  furnace." 

Dr.  W.  A.  Capon  claims  excellent  results  for  a  platinum  and  porce- 
lain jacket  crown  the  details  of  the  construction  of  which  are  as  follows. 

"This  crown  is  made  by  fitting  a  platinum  band  (gauge  No.  31)  to  the 
root  of  prepared  tooth,  Fig.  667,  in  the  same  way  as  with  gold  cap  work, 
except  that  the  joint  must  have  overlapping  instead  of  abutting  edges. 
The  lingual  and  labial  outlines  of  the  adjacent  teeth  are  marked  on  the 
tube  (Fig.66S),  as  a  guide  to  grinding  those  portions  away  to  gain  shape 
instead  of  cutting  with  scissors.  The  lingual  side  is  shaped  with  a 
wheel  on  the  lathe  and  a  piece  of  the  same  gauge  platinum  soldered  to 
fit  it  with  very  small  amount  of  pure  gold.    (Fig.  669 and  670.)  After 
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trimming  and  fitting  to  the  root,  the  labial  surface  is  ground  thin  enough 
to  burnish  and  fit  over  the  tooth  (Fig.  671),  after  which  a  thin  porcelain 
veneer  is  fitted  and  held  in  position  by  the  porcelain  paste.  It  is  care- 
fully dried  and  baked  in  the  same  way  as  other  porcelain  crowns.  The 
crown  is  now  fitted  to  the  root  and  its  requirements  noted,  such  as  pro- 
per size,  shape  and  thickness.  If  the  surface  of  the  veneer  requires  grind- 
ing, it  should  be  done  at  this  stage,  so  that  it  will  be  glazed  again  by  the 
last  heat,  which  should  be  strong  and  of  uniform  degree.  After  final 
baking  the  platinum  portion  is  polished  and  the  crown  is  ready  for  set- 
ting, using  thin  cement  and  very  gentle  pressure  (Fig.  672.)  The  crown 
should  fit  easily,  as  there  is  danger  of  breaking  the  thin  porcelain  on 
the  sides  of  the  crown,  or  of  even  checking  the  veneer  itself. 

The  joints  are  lapped  and  made  as  close  as  possible,  so  that  great  and 
frequent  heating  will  not  entirely  destroy  the  union;  any  excess  of  sol- 
der will  flow  over  the  surface  of  the  platinum,  and  destroy  the  porcelain 
adhesion,  which  may  not  be  noticed  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  but  will 
be  more  forcibly  noted  later  on.  The  Ungual  surface  is  ground  thin  to 
give  shape,  so  that  there  may  be  two  flat  surfaces  to  hold  porcelain. 
When  finished  it  gives  the  proper  tooth  contour." 
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Wliile  a  pin  and  plate  crown  or  any  of  the  manufactured  crowns  are 
especially  adapted  for  temporary  work,  where  permanent  operations 
are  desired,  the  root  should  always  be  banded  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  min- 
imum the  possibility  of  a  fracture.  It  is  always  best  to  be  on  the  safe 
side  in  the  beginning  and  to  treat  a  root  so  that  there  is  no  possibility, 
or  at  least  a  very  remote  one,  of  trouble  of  this  kind.  Of  all  the  crowns 
placed  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth  in  which  the  roots  are  banded, 
the  Richmond  crown  is  the  one  which  is  most  frequently  used  and  is 
made  as  follows: 

The  root  having  been  properly  prepared  as  already  described  and  the 
band  fitted  to  it,  the  latter  is  marked  around  its  inside  and  cut  off  flush 
with  the  top  of  the  stump,  which  should  be  about  one  thirty-second  of 
an  inch  under  the  gum  on  the  labial  side  and  about  one-sixteenth  of  an 
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inch  above  it  on  the  palatal.  A  floor  of  No.  30  coin  gold  is  then  sweated 
or  soldered  to  the  band.  It  is  now  replaced  on  the  root  and  a  hole 
made  in  the  floor  over  the  enlarged  root-canal  for  the  reception  of  the 
pin,  which  latter  is  preferably  made  of  platinized  gold.  This  is 
placed  in  position  and  fastened  with  adhesive  wax  (Fig.  673),  removed, 
invested  and  soldered.  It  is  then  put  back  on  the  root  and  the  impres- 
sion and  articulation  taken,  after  which  the  cast  is  prepared  in  a  manner 
already-described.  After  separating,  the  cap  is  removed  from  the  cast 
with  a  pair  of  heated  phers  and  the  floor  on  the  labial  side  of  the  pin  is 
ground  or  filed  perfectly  flat.  It  is  then  replaced  on  the  cast,  and  a 
suitable  facing  selected  and  ground  to  fit  the  floor  of  the  cap.  (Fig.  674.) 
A  backing  of  thin  platinum  or  crown  metal  is  then  made,  extending 
from  the  floor  of  the  cap  to  about  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  above  the  tip 
(Fig  675.)  The  facing  is  then  waxed  in  place  with  adhesive  wax,  and 
when  this  is  nearly  hard,  it  is  pressed  tightly  against  the  backing  to  bring 
them  into  close  contact.  The  crown  is  now  removed  from  the  cast,  in- 
vested and  soldered.  The  investment  should  be  made  to  cover  the 
band  partly  and  take  in  the  backing  which  extends  beyond  the  cutting 
edge,  thus  holding  it  down  and  preventing  it  from  drawing  away  from 
the  facing  in  soldering.    (Fig.  676.)  _  , 

A  favorite  and  easy  way  of  setting  in  the  facing,  is  to  grind  it  away 
so  that  only  the  tip  of  it  touches  the  floor'of  the  cap  at  its  outer  edge,  and 
then  to  let  the  backing  extend  all  the  way  to  the  end  of  the  facing,  and 
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fill  it  in  with  solder.  (Fig.  677.)  The  principal  objection  to  this 
method,  is  that,  in  many  cases  the  gold  can  be  seen  from  the  front  or 
side  of  the  mouth,  or  there  is  a  dark  shadow  between  the  teeth  toward 
the  gingival  portion  of  the  crown,  which  renders  it  unsightly  and  un- 
natural in  appearance. 

In  the  making  of  the  so-called  Downie  porcelain  crown,  where  a 
facing  is  used,  the  band  and  cap  are  made  in  the  same  way  as  for  a 
Richmond,  with  the  exception  that  iridio-platinum  plate  No.  32  gauge, 


is  used  instead  of  gold  and  the  band  is  cut  lower  on  the  palatal  side. 
For  these  crowns  it  is  well  to  have  only  the  tip  of  the  facings  touch  the 
outer  edge  of  the  cap,  as  this  permits  the  porcelain  body  to  be  worked 
under  the  facing  better  than  when  it  is  close  to  the  floor.     (Fig.  678.) 

The  Half-cap  Crown. — While  the  full  Richmond  crown  in  point  of 
strength  and  impermeability,  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  ideal 
crown,  the  one  serious  objection  to  it  is  the  diflBculty  of  concealing  the 
labial  portion  of  the  collar.    No  method  of  crown  construction  can  be 
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said  to  be  perfect  which  allows  any  of  the  metallic  portion  to  be  visible 
after  it  is  permanently  fixed.  For  this  reason  a  large  number  of  crowns 
which  are  set  on  upper  anterior  roots  are  constructed  on  the  half-cap 
plan.  When  the  half-cap  is  accurately  fitted  at  the  lingual  aspect,  it  is 
nearly  as  strong  as  would  be  a  full  cap  or  collar.  An  additional  advan- 
tage will  also  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  half-cap  obviates 
the_  necessity  of  forcing  the  collar  under  the  gingival  margin  at  the 
labial  portion  to  such  an  extent,  in  order  to  get  it  out  of  sight,  that  perios- 
teal disturbances  may  resuh.    As  shown  by  Fig.  679,  in  the  absence  of 
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lingual  reinforcement,  the  post  becomes  a  lever,  and  its  force  is  exerted 
from  the  centre  of  the  root  and  falls  upon  its  labial  or  buccal  half,  re- 
sulting eventually  in  splitting  of  the  root.  The  half-cap,  as  shown  by 
Fig.  680,  places  the  reinforcement  where  it  is  most  needed,  while  it 
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admits  of  so  nice  an  adjustment  of  the  porcelain  facing  that  its  neck 
may  be  made  to  pass  far  enough  under  the  gum-margin  to  simulate 
closely  the  appearance  of  the  adjoining  natural  teeth.    Much  of  the 

Fig.  682 


preliminary  work  in  the  construction  of  such  a  crown  may  be  done  on  a 
good  plaster  cast.    The  root  should  first  be  prepared,  including  the 
-  enlargement  of  the  canal  for  the  reception  of  the  post;  the  latter  is  then 
placed  in  position  and  a  plaster  impression  obtained.    The  plaster 
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cast  requires  no  modification,  except  that  the  plaster  should  be  cut  away 
at  the  gum-margin  of  the  lingual  aspect,  as  shown  by  Figs.  681  and  08^, 
to  enable  the  operator  to  carry  the  half-collar  slightly  under  the  gum 
(Fig.  683).  The  half-collar  should  be  accurately  fitted  to  the  convexity 
of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  crown  and  as  much  of  the  root  as  it 
embraces;  the  floor  of  the  cap  is  then  made  and  soldered  to  the  pin. 
The  collar  portion  of  the  cap  is  then  to  be  tacked  to  the  floor  by  a  minute 
particle  of  solder,  as  shown  by  Fig.  684;  the  cap  should  then  be  tried 
upon  the  root  to  ascertain  whether  the  adjustment  is  perfect,  and  to  im- 
prove it,  if  necessary,  by  pressing  the  edge  of  the  collar  to  complete  con- 
tact with  the  root  at  the  gingival  margin  with  a  burnisher.    After  which 

Fig.  685 


the  collar  and  flat  piece  with  the  post  are  united  by  the  smallest  amount 
of  solder  practicable.  The  selecting  and  fitting  of  the  porcelain  tooth  to 
the  cap  and  the  subsequent  soldering  and  finishing  are  the  same  as  in 
the  full  Richmond  crown.    Fig.  685  shows  the  completed  crown. 

READY-MADE  CROWNS. 

Of  the  ready-made  porcelain  crowns  there  are  two  varieties — first, 
those  designed  for  fixation  upon  a  post  which  is  previously  fastened  in 
the  root;  second,  those  having  a  pin  baked  in  them.  To  the  first  class 
belong  the  Bonwill,  the  Davis,  the  S.  S.  White  detachable  pin  crown, 
the  Fellowship  and  various  others  on  the  market :  in  the  second  class 
are  included  the  Logan,  the  Brewster  and  several  others.  Crowns 
which  are  formed  and  adapted  by  means  of  sets  of  ready-made  appli- 
ances, such  as  the  Hollingsworth  and  the  mandrel  systems,  belong  to 
the  class  of  built-up  crowns. 

Of  the  ready  made  porcelain  crowns,  the  Davis,  and  S.  S.  White  de- 
tachable post  crown  are  those  having  the  widest  range  of  usefulness. 
The  methods  of  fitting  and  mounting  them  are  similar,  and  as  a  de- 
scription of  the  technique  of  these  operations  would  apply  equally  well 
to  all,  the  following  is  quoted  from  Dr.  G.  W.  Schwartz  concerning  the 
use  of  the  Davis  crown. 
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Rapid  Method  of  Setting  Davis  Crown. — "We  shall  first  consider  the 
easiest  and  most  rapid  method  of  setting  the  Davis  crown  which  is  as 
follows:  having  the  root  properly  prepared  to  crown,  grind  it  even 
with  the  gum  line  and  enlarge  the  canal  to  receive  the  post.  Next, 
cement  it  in  place  in  the  root.  Now  select  a  suitable  crown  and  cement 
it  to  the  post  as  shown  in  Figs.  G86  and  687.  If  you  prefer,  you  may 
cement  the  post  in  the  crown  first  and  then  the  crown  and  post  may  be 
ceiBented  to  the  root,  or,  you  may  cement  the  crown  to  the  post  and  the 
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Fig.  687 
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post  in  root  at  the  same  time  if  you  so  choose,  with  results  shown  in  Fig. 
687. 

If  you  wish  to  follow  a  more  conservative  method  of  setting  this  crown 
without  banding  the  root,  I  would  suggest  that  the  root  be  ground  at  a 
bevel  from  the  lingual  margin  to  the  center  of  the  root  as  shown  in  Fig. 
688.  This  preparation  of  the  root,  by  reason  of  the  bevel  from  the 
lingual  margin  to  the  centre  of  the  root,  prevents  hability  to  displace- 
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ment  from  stress  of  mastication  or  incising  force;  also  any  possibility 
of  spUtting  the  root  from  the  same  cause.  The  concavity  from  the 
labial  margin  of  root  to  the  centre  gives  plenty  of  room  for  thickness  ot 
porcelain,  thus  insuring  its  color.  .     j  i 

The  next  step  is  to  cement  the  post  in  place  to  the  root  and  select 
your  crown.  After  the  cement  has  set  sufficiently  not  to  disturb  the 
post,  you  can  begin  grinding  your  porcelain  in  place  This  may  be 
done  as  follows:  first,  grind  it  to  fit  as  nearly  as  possiole,  then  insert  a 
thin  piece  of  carbon  paper  around  the  post  so  that  it  will  come  bet^seen 
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the  root  and  porcelain  as  shown  in  Fig.  689;  by  using  a  httle  rotary 
pressure,  the  carbon  will  leave  little  marks  on  the  porcelain  wherever 
it  touches  it.  Grind  until  the  surface  is  evenly  marked  by  the  carbon. 
With  a  little  care  a  very  close  adaptation  can  be  had  by  this  method. 
When  the  porcelain  is  properly  ground,  dry  the  post  and  root  and  cement 
in  place,  which  completes  this  operation  as  shown  in  Fig.  690. 

Gold  Banded  Root— Grind  the  root  evenly.to  the  gum  margin,  remov- 
ing all  enamel  from  it,  thus  giving  the  labial  portion  of  the  root  a  slight 
bevel.  This  bevel  is  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  band  by  closely 
grinding  the  porcelain  crown  to  it,  as  shown  in  Figs.  691  and  692. 

Having  the  root  prepared  and  the  canal  enlarged,  take  a  measure- 
ment of  the  root,  cutting  the  band  snug  that  it  may  take  the  bevelled 
shape  when  fitted  on.  After  the  band  has  been  properly  fitted,  solder 
the  cap,  then  fit  the  post  in  and  solder  them  together  as  in  Fig.  691. 
Now  replace  the  cap  on  the  root  and  you  are  ready  to  grind  in  the  porce- 
lain. Another  way  is  to  take  an  impression  at  this  point  and  run  a 
model  with  the  cap  in  place,  using  the  model  to  work  with  rather  than 


Fig.  693  Fig.  694 


the  patient.  In  this  case  grinding  in  the  porcelain  gives  the  dentist  a 
chance  of  showing  his  skill.  It  is  a  clever  piece  of  work,  requiring  some 
patience  when  neatly  ground  in,  but  one  which  repays  in  satisfactory 
results.  I  use  small  corundum  stones  of  different  grits  to  do  my  first 
grinding.  The  fine  grinding  is  done  with  a  rubber  corundum  point 
mounted  with  jeweler's  cement  in  a  smooth  porte  polisher.  After  the 
porcelain  is  correctly  ground,  cement  the  crown  to  its  place  on  the  cap 
allowing  it  to  set  out  of  the  mouth.  Finally  cement  it  to  the  root  in  the 
usual  manner  or  set  it  with  gutta-percha.  Fig.  692  shows  this  crown 
finished. 

In  Porcelain  —  Platinum  Matrix  Without  Band. — Prepare  root  as 
shown  in  Fig.  698.  Take  a  piece  of  soft  platinum  plate,  36  gauge  or  less, 
and  burnish  this  over  the  root  until  its  margins  are  distinctly  outlined. 
Fig.  693.  Punch  a  hole  in  this  matrix  where  the  post  should  go,  using 
a  plate  punch.  Take  an  iridio-platinum  post  and  push  it  into  place  in 
the  root-canal  through  the  hole  made  in  the  matrix.  Now  remove  the 
matrix  and  post  together,  and  solder.  Pure  gold  will  do  to  solder  in  this 
case.  Replace  matrix  on  root  and  burnish  to  place  again.  By  trim- 
ming off  all  excess  platinum,  you  will  have  a  matrix  following  the 
marginal  outline  of  the  root.  Fig.  694.  You  are  now  ready  to  select  the 
porcelain  crown  to  be  baked  to  this  post  and  matrix.  Grind  the  porcelain 
to  fit  matrix  as  shown  in  Fig.  695.    Put  some  thin  body  in  the  post  hole 
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of  the  crown,  being  careful  to  work  it  to  place  on  the  pin.  Let  it  dry. 
Then  put  the  crown  on  a  crown  tray  with  two  small  rolls  of  asbestos 
under  the  matrix  as  shown  in  Fig.  69G.  These  rolls,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  post,  prevent  the  matrix  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  tray  and 
to  obviate  the  danger  of  its  changing  shape  or  fusing  to  the  tray.  You 
are  now  ready  to  put  it  through  its  first  baking.  This  should  not  be 
carried  beyond  a  good  biscuit.  After  the  first  bake,  try  it  in  the  mouth 
to  see  that  it  is  correct.  If  the  porcelain  needs  grinding  to  conform  to 
the  outline  of  the  matrix,  as  it  usually  does,  do  so  before  the  second 
baking  and  polish  the  ground  surfaces  with  disks ;  remove  all  foreign 
substances  from  the  case  by  careful  cleansing  and  after  filling  the  spaces 
beneath  the  matrix  with  porcelain  l?ody,  bake. 

If  the  work  has  been  thoroughly  done,  this  should  complete  it  and  it 
should  come  out  of  the  furnace  a  beautiful  piece  of  work.    As  the  ma- 


FiG.  695. 


Fig.  696. 


Fig.  697. 


trix  has  now  served  its  purpose  it  should  be  removed.  If  it  were  left  on 
the  crown,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  blue  shade  at  the  neck 
which  is  to  be  avoided.  To  remove  the  matrix,  take  a  small,  round  bur 
and  drill  through  it  close  to  and  around  the  post.  Next,  take  a  sharp 
pointed  excavator  and,  beginning  at  the  lingual  margin,  continue  to 
raise  the  matrix  up  until  the  entire  matrix  comes  away  from  the  crown. 
This  crown  should  resemble  Fig.  697  when  cemented  in  place. 

Platinum  Band,  Iridio-Platinum  Post.  Prepare  the  root  for 
this  crown  in  the  manner  illustrated  in  Fig.  691.  The  metal  work 
is  done  by  the  same  method  but  with  the  following  difference  in 
materials:  platinum  is  used  instead  of  gold  for  the  cap  and  band  and 
an  iridio-platinum  post  is  substituted  in  this  case  for  the  Davis 
post  used  in  the  other.  The  reason  for  this  substitution  ot  plat- 
inum is  obvious.  This  crown  is  to  be  put  through  the  furnace.^  Hav- 
ing proceeded  to  the  point  of  having  the  platinum  cap  and  post  m  place 
on  the  root,  take  the  bite  and  a  plaster  impression,  melt  a  small  quantity 
of  wax  in  the  platinum  cap  and  run  the  casts.  This  placing  of  wax 
in  the  cap  facilitates  the  removal  of  the  latter  from  the  cast  Betore 
going  farther  it  is  well  to  see  that  the  wax  is  out  of  the  ca,p  and  that  tlie 
cap  goes  on  and  comes  off  the  cast  easily.  After  plaang  the  cap 
again  on  the  cast  you  may  proceed  to  grind  m  the  crown. 
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For  the  purpose  of  getting  porcelain  body  in  for  the  last  baking,  two 
V-shaped  spaces  should  be  ground  in  the  crown,  one  mesially  and  one 
distally;  Fig.  098.  When  properly  ground  and  ready  for  the  first  bake, 
the  crown  should  touch  the  cap  at  a  labial  and  at  a  lingual  point. 

To  fasten  the  crown  and  cap  together  for  the  first  bake,  put  some 
thin  body  in  the  post  hole  of  the  crown,  carefully  letting  it  settle  to  place 
on  the  post  and  cap.  After  allowing  this  to  dry,  gently  remove  it  from 
the  cast,  place  it  on  a  crown  tray  for  the  purpose  and  biscuit  it  in  the 
furnace. 

When  it  has  gone  through  the  furnace  for  the  first  time,  try  it  in  the 
mouth  and  then  do  the  necessary  grinding  and  polishing. 
Before  baking  for  the  last  time  it  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  the  porcelain  body  packed  into  the  case  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  it  the  proper  contour. 

There  are  two  strong  points  in  favor  of  these  crowns  which 
it  might  be  well  to  mention.  The  first  is,  there  is  no 
soldering  to  be  done  where  there  is  danger  of  checking 
porcelain.  The  second  is,  they  are  easily  repaired  when 
broken  in  the  mouth. 

Lastly,  when  a  patient  comes  to  you  with  a  Logan  post 
fast  in  the  root,  grind  in  a  Davis  crown  and  cement  it  in  place." 

The  system  of  porcelain  and  jacket  crowns  of  Dr.  C.  H,  Land  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  is  similar  to  the  above,  only  in  that  the  pin  is  first  per- 
manently fastened  into  the  root;  in  other  respects  it  admits  of  more 
precise  adjustment  and  is  more  durable.  The  principle  involved  in 
the  construction  of  a  Land  crown  differs  from  all  ordinary  methods  in 
the  following  particulars:  "The  post,  or  screw,  is  firmly  fixed  in 
the  root  by  cement  or  amalgam  (A),  then  a  tube  with  flange  (B)  is  put 


Fig.  699 


A        B  C  D  E        F  G 


on  the  post  and  the  flange  burnished  or  malleted  to  conform  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  root,  and  trimmed  to  its  exact  contour  (C).  A  pinless  veneer 
(D)  is  then  baked  on  this  'matrix'  or  tube.  This  makes  a  tube  tooth  in 
fact  which  is  cemented  on  the  post  and  root.  Flat  back  teeth  or  facings 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  pinless  veneers  and  the  pins  soldered  to  the 
tube  (E).  F  and  G  show  finished  crowns.  In  case  of  breakage,  the 
porcelain  crown  can  be  removed,  leaving  the  post  in  the  root,  a  new 
facing  can  be  baked  on  and  contoured  and  cemented  on  the  root  as  be- 
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fore.  This  avoids  the  necessity  of  removing  the  post  from  tlie  root." 
The  Custer  or  Downie  furnace  may  be  used  in  fusing  the  porcelain  in 
the  construction  of  these  crowns. 

The  next  class  of  crowns  is  composed  of  those  having  their  platinum 
posts  baked  in  them :  they  are  the  Logan,  the  Brewster  and  several 
others  of  this  type. 

The  first  of  these  has  the  widest  range  of  application,  and  is  the  form 
in  most  general  use.  Being  composed  of  porcelain  alone,  and  having 
no  underlying  mass  and  backing  of  metal,  they  present  a  translucent 
appearance  not  to  be  had  with  those  forms  of  crown  which  are  built  up 
in  part  of  metal.  An  excellent  method  of  selecting  and  adapting  these 
crowns  is  as  follows:  the  root  face  is  trimmed  by  means  of  rotatory 
files  or  the  Ottolengui  root-facers,  to  the  level  of  the  gum  margin.  The 
canal  is  sterilized,  and  the  upper  third  hermetically  sealed,  the  remain- 
der of  the  canal  enlarged  to  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
A  wax-bite  is  taken,  including  several  of  the  adjoining  teeth.  A  piece 
of  iron  wire  one-half  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  reamed  portion  of  the 

canal,  and  small  enough  to  slip  very 
Fig  700  frccly  in  it,  has  its  end  bent  into  a  loop 

and  the  canal  portion  covered  with 
gutta-percha,  which  is  then  oiled  and 
slipped  in  the  root.  A  plaster  impres- 
sion is  taken  in  which  the  coated  wire 
is  withdrawn,  and  a  cast  made  of  fusible 
metal  melting  at  about  150°  F,  A 
shade  tooth  and  a  crown  corresponding 
with  the  natural  teeth  are  selected.  The 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  root-canal 
is  noted,  and  the  angle  which  it  makes 
with  the  root  face  compared  with  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
selected  crown :  not  infrequently  it  is  necessary  to  bend  the  pin  at  an 
angle  with  the  axis  of  the  crown  itself  (Fig.  700).  The  opening  in  the 
root,  made  by  withdrawing  the  gutta-percha  and  wire,  is  enlarged 
sufficiently  to  receive  the  post  of  the  crown. 

The  pin  is  bent,  if  necessary,  so  that  the  axis  of  the  crown  is  parallel 
with  that  of  the  natural  fellow,  bringing  the  cutting  edge  of  the  artificial 
crown  in  the  arch  of  the  natural  teeth.  The  points  of  contact  between 
the  edges  of  the  crown  and  the  face  of  the  root  represented  in  the  me- 
tallic cast  are  ground  from  the  porcelain  until  there  is  a  uniform  con- 
tact throughout  the  crown  edge.  The  grinding  is  done  by  means_  of 
square-edged  corundum  wheels  on  a  laboratory  lathe  or  by  an  engine 
wheel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  701.  The  cutting  edge  of  the  artificial  crown 
should  exactly  repair  the  break  in  the  arch.  Its  palatal  surface  is  cut 
away,  if  necessary,  to  articulate  with  the  antagonizing  teeth,  in  which 
event  the  cut  surface  should  be  smoothed  and  polished.  The  canal  is 
enlarged  by  means  of  fissure  burs  or  Ottolengui's  reamers  (Fig.  702) 
until  the  pin  slips  readily  into  place  and  the  surfaces  of  crown  and  root 
are  in  contact.    Should  either  the  edge  of  the  crown  or  the  edge  of  the 
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root  project  beyond  the  common  line  at  any  point,  it  is  to  be  trimmed 
down  until  the  line  of  junction  is  uniform.  Any  slight  imperfections  of 
contact  are  to  be  remedied  by  means  of  the  carbon-paper  test :  small 
pieces  of  this  mateial,  large  enough  to  cover  the  face  of  the  root,  are 
pressed  to  its  surface  and  perforated  by  the  crown  post.    The  crown 

Fig.  701  Fig.  702 


is  now  pressed  firmly  into  position  and  withdrawn :  should  there  be  any 
breaks  in  the  black  line,  the  crown  is  dressed  down  at  all  parts  marked 
until  there  is  a  continuous  black  line  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  crown. 

The  crowns  may  be  accurately  adapted  to  the  roots  without  the  use 
of  a  model,  but  as  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  model  to  serve  as  a  guide  in 


Fig.  703 


Fig.  704 


Prepared  articulating  paper, 

selecting  a  crown  of  the  proper  size  and  form,  the  same  model  may  fur- 
nish a  base  and  guide  for  adapting  it.  The  operation  described  in  real- 
ity saves  time. 

In  fitting  these  crowns  without  a  model  the  canal  is  enlarged  suf- 
ficiently to  receive  the  metaUic  post,  the  root  surface  trimmed  to  the 
48 
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proper  form  by  means  of  the  root-facers,  and  the  crown  is  fitted  as 

follows :  «         .       n,    ii.      X , 

Dr.  E.  C.  Kirk's  Method  of  Fitting  a  Logan  Crown  to  a  Tooth-root.' 

—Cut  several  small  pieces,  about  one-quarter  inch  square,  from  a 

strip  of  thin  articulating  paper.    In  the  centre  of  each  punch  a  hole 

with  the  tool  shown  in  the  margin.    Having  prepared  the  root-end, 

slip  the  perforated  piece  of  articulating  paper  over  the  pm  of  the  Logan 

crown  and  press  it  firmly  into  position,  in  contact  with  the  root  Upon 

withdrawing  thecrown  and  removing  the  articulating  paper  the  points 

of  contact  will  be  found  to  be  marked  black.    Grind  these  oft  carefully, 

readiust  on  the  root  as  before,  grind  again,  and  continue  the  operation 

of  fittino-  and  grinding  until  the  mark  made  by  the  articulating  paper  on 

the  contact  surface  of  the  crown  presents  as  a  uniformly  unbroken 

black  ring     Wlien  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  crown  will  be  found 

to  fit  the  root-end  with  the  utmost  accuracy.    The  advantages  of  fitting 

a  crown  directly  to  the  root  are,  it  would  seem,  self-evident  from  the 


mechanical  standpoint,  and  involve  besides  the  least  expenditure  of  * 

*'T"Method  for  Perfectly  Adjusting  the  Logan  Crown.-"By  making  j 

n  ronsiderable  change  in  the  present  form  of  the  Logan  crown,  as  shown  j 

hi        70"      i  and  B,  we  have  a  crown  that  can  be  ad  usted  m  a  few  ^ 

minites  a;d  with  a  degree  of  perfectness  not  yet  obtainable  by  any  . 

Twt on  the  market,  nor,  witlfin  my  knowledge,  by  any  so  far  sug-  \ 

'^''tC—  of  making  the  adjustment  is  certainly  as  simple  as  ; 

^^''^ft':  ptpat  g  the  canal  for  the  reception  of  the  'Logan  pin  'select  : 
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securely  in  place,  and  the  platinum  is  trimmed  around  with  small  scis- 
sors, that  there  may  not  be  any  overlapping.  Now  place  around  the 
pin  on  the  platinum  a  ball  of  Parr's  wax,  stick  the  pin  through  the  sec- 
ond disk  of  the  foil,  and  rub  the  platinum  with  a  hot  instrument,  that 
the  wax,  and  disk  may  be  sealed  together,  as  shown  in  Fig.  705,  4. 
Place  this  in  ice-water  to  harden  the  wax,  so  as  to  resist  pressure.  It  is 
now  ready  to  insert,  and  by  pressing  the  tooth  up  until  the  labial  sur- 
face strikes  the  end  of  the  root,  and  having  the  patient  to  close  the  jaws, 
the  correct  bite  will  be  secured  with  the  opposite  tooth.  It  will  be  found 
on  the  removal  of  the  crown  that  the  platinum  next  the  root  has  been 
perfectly  swaged  to  the  root-end.  This  second  disk  is  now  trimmed 
according  to  the  outlines  of  the  root.  When  it  is  so  desired,  the  pala- 
tal side  of  the  root  having  been  left  a  little  high,  or  just  above  the  gum, 
the  platinum  can  be  split  with  scissors,  lapped,  and  burnished  around 
the  exposed  side  of  the  root,  to  form  a  partial  band  (Fig.  705,  5). 

"After  having  dried  the  wax  with  bibulous  paper  and  shaped  up  the 
approximal  sides,  these  sides  are  covered  with  small,  triangular  pieces 
of  platinum  (Fig.  705,  6)  by  lapping  the  platinum  on  the  wax  and  rub- 
bing over  it  a  hot  burnisher.  The  crown  is  now  ready  to  invest,  an 
the  mvesting  mixture  is  poured  on  a  small  piece  of  wire  netting,  which 
will  prevent  its  cracking  during  the  soldering  operation.  The  wax  hav- 
ing been  burned  out,  this  triangular  box  is  filled  flush  with  solder  in  the 
usual  way  and  polished.  The  result  is  a  beautiful  and  perfect  crown, 
in  every  respect  the  most  substantial  porcelain  crown  we  have. 

"I  frequently  make  the  crown  without  using  the  triangular  piece  of 
platinum  to  form  the  box  (Fig.  705,  5),  relying  on  the  investment  to 
form  the  sides.  This  saves  a  Httle  time;  but  it  frequently  happens,  un- 
less care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  wax  flush,  that  the  approximal 
surfaces  are  not  well  rounded,  and  consequently  do  not  finish  well.  It 
is,  therefore,  f^afer  to  use  the  triangular  pieces  of  platinum  foil  to  form 
the  sides  of  the  box,  as  described,  before  filling  with  solder.  This  plan 
is  particularly  adaptable  to  those  cases  of  fracture  which  have  resulted 
in  a  rough  root-end,  and  where  it  is  often  next  to  impossible  to  get  them 
smooth. 

"Where  it  is  convenient  or  if  it  is  desired,  the  triangular  box  can  be 
filled  with  'body',  and  baked  in  a  Parker  furnace  from  six  to  eight 
minutes.  This  gives  us  an  all-porcelain  crown  which  fits  perfectly  to 
the  end  of  the  root.  In  this  case  the  first  disk  next  the  porcelain  is  left 
off  entirely."  ' 

Caution. — The  Logan  crown  contains  a  large  tapered  pin  with  its 
large  end  baked  in  the  tooth,  and  when  heated  to  flow  solder  over  or 
around  it,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  porcelain  is  made  as  hot  as  or 
hotter  than  the  pin,  thus  preventing  uneven  expansion  and  cracking  of 
the  porcelain. 

These  crowns  may  be  adapted  upon  frail  roots,  which  demand  the 
supplementary  support  of  a  band  encircling  their  necks.     It  is  a 
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matter  of  but  little  practical  moment  whether  the  collar  is  or  is  not 
attached  to  the  crown:  the  object  sought,  the  protection  of  the  root 
against  longitudinal  fracture,  is  secured  by  banding  the  root  first,  form- 
ing an  artificial  root  face  by  means  of  metal.  The  root  face  is  trimmed 
as  for  a  collar  crown;  the  collar  is  fitted  and  a  cap  soldered  to  it,  the 
edo-e  of  the  top  being  hidden  at  its  labial  aspect  by  the  gum.  While 
the  cap  is  on  the  root  an  opening  is  made  in  it  considerably  larger  than 
the  size  of  the  crown  post.  A  piece  of  metal  longer  than,  and  slightly 
larger  on  its  sides  than,  a  full  Logan  post  is  greased  with  vaseline ;  the 
root  is  dried,  zinc  phosphate  is  packed  into  it  for  more  than  half  its 
leno-th,  the  ferrule  partly  filled  by  the  same  mixture  and  pressed  into 
position.  Wliile  the  cement  is  soft  the  metal  wedge  is  thrust  into  the 
cement  as  deep  as  a  Logan  pin,  and  left  until  the  cement  hardens,  when 
it  may  be  readily  withdrawn.  The  crown  is  now  adjusted  to  the  canal 
in  the  cement  and  to  the  edges  of  the  ferrule  top.  The  gold  of  the  cap 
may  be  dressed  away,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  cement,  until  but  a 
narrow  retaining  rim  of  gold  is  left. 


Fig.  706  Fig.  707  Fig.  708 


Logan  crowns  adapted  after  this  manner  are  to  be  cemented  into 
position  as  follows:  an  appropriate  root  clamp  (Ottolengui's)  is  placed 
on  the  root,  and  the  rubber  dam  shpped  over  several  adjoining  teeth  and 
the  clamp.  The  root  is  well  dried  by  means  of  alcohol  and  the  hot 
blast:  the  canal  is  wiped  with  a  pellet  or  cone  of  paper  saturated  with 
the  cement  fluid  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  the  cement.  A  paste  of  cement 
is  made  just  thick  enough  to  be  formed  into  perfectly  plastic  pellets; 
one  of  these  is  rolled  into  a  cone,  and  before  the  latter  bends  by  its  own 
weight  it  is  carried  into  the  canal;  another  is  pressed  into  the  concavity 
in  the  base  of  the  tooth;  the  grooves  in  the  post  are  filled;  the  crown  is 
then  thrust  into  position  and  pressed  home,  when  the  cement  wiU  ooze 
from  the  edges,  and  the  joint  should  be  a  very  thin  line.  The  crown  is 
left  undisturbed  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  cement  will  be 
fmmd  hard  enouffh  to  resist  fracture. 

Dr  HoUingsworth's  Method  for  Accurately  Adapting  and  Mountmg  a 
Logan  Crown  with  a  Band..— "Prepare  the  root  in  the  usual  way  tor 
banding.    (See  Fig.  706,  front  view,  and  Fig.  707,  side  view.) 
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"Grind  the  abutting  surface  of  the  crown  to  fit  the  root  under  the 
free  margin  of  the  gum,  along  the  labial  face  only.  (See  Figs.  706  and 
707,  a  to  b.) 

"Cut  the  crown  away  slightly  at  the  lingual  surface,  so  as  to  leave  a 
space  between  it  and  the  end  of  the  root.    (See  Fig.  708,  c.) 

"Make  a  band  only  wide  enough  to  give  a  good  hold  on  the  root,  but 
not  to  extend  beyond  margin  of  gum,  to  fit  the  root  and  trim  off  even 
with  the  end  of  it.  (See  Fig.  708,  d.)  After  fitting  the  band  properly 
remove  it  and  solder  a  piece  of  pure  gold  plate,  say  about  No.  34,  on 
the  outer  end.  (See  Fig.  708,  e.)  This  can  be  done  quickly  by  placing 
the  plate  in  the  hand  and  pressing  the  band  on  it  with  the  thumb  for  a 
fit,  then  soldering  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner.  Punch  a  small 
hole  through  the  plate  to  take  the  pin  in  the  crown,  and  replace  in  posi- 
tion on  the  root  after  trimming  off  the  exposed  edges.  Now  take  a 
piece  of  thin  pure  gold,  say  No.  34  or  36,  with  ears  as  shown  in  Fig. 
709,  /;  punch  a  hole  through  it.  slide  it  over  the  pin  of  the  Logan  crown. 


Fig.  709  Fig.  710  Fig.  711 


and  burnish  tightly  to  the  base  of  the  crown.  (See  Fig,  709,  g.)  Next 
warm  the  pin  and  place  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Parr's  fluxed  wax  around 
it  as  shown  by  dotted  lines,  Fig.  709.  Replace  the  Logan  crown  on  the 
root  (with  the  cap  in  position),  force  home  until  the  labial  edges  of  root 
and  crown  meet,  obtain  the  proper  alignment,  and  cool  and  harden  the 
wax  by  using  a  napkin  with  ice-water.  Then  remove  the  crown  and 
cap  together,  held  in  proper  relative  position  by  the  wax.  (See  Fig. 
710.)  Trim  off  the  surplus  wax  and  invest.  (See  Fig.  711.)  Remove 
all  the  wax  possible  between  the  crown  and  the  band,  and  flow  20-carat 
gold  solder  into  the  space.  The  wax  which  will  necessarily  remain, 
being  fluxed,  will  carry  the  solder  into  every  crevice  and  give  the  crown 
great  strength.  Finish  the  band  and  the  soldered  edges,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  strong  and  perfectly  aligned  crown. 

The  HoUingsworth  System  of  Crown-and  Bridge-work. — A  system  which 
affords  greater  range  of  ready  application  than  any  of  its  predecessors 
is  that  known  as  the  "HoUingsworth."  Its  claims  and  description  are 
thus  given  by  its  inventor: 

"This  system  supplies,  in  the  first  place,  a  variety  of  forms  for  the 
various  teeth  great  enough  to  cover  almost  any  case  and  for  the  rare 
cases  which  cannot  be  suited  direct  it  affords  a  ready  means  of  makino- 
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the  exact  form  required.  There  are  in  the  set  two  hundred  and  four 
forms  of  cusps  and  thirty-six  of  facings  for  bicuspids  and  molars,  and 
forty  forms  for  incisors  and  canines.  These  last  give  both  the  labial  and 
lingual  faces.  All  the  forms  are  exact  facsimiles  from  nature,  selected 
with  great  care  to  cover  the  widest  range  possible.  They  are  made  of 
metalt  and  are  used  as  patterns  from  which  to  make  dies  or  molds,  as 
may  be  required,  for  the  swaging  of  gold  cusps  or  crowns.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  wear  upon  them,  and  they  retain  their  shapes  and  sizes  un- 
altered. 

"The  outfit  for  working  these  forms  consists  of  a  molding  plate, 
three  rubber  rings,  a  sheet  of  asbestos  10  by  7  inches,  a  carbon  stick  for 
use  in  casting,  and  a  box  of  HoUings worth's  annealed  copper  strips  for 
measuring  roots. 

"This  system  permits  cusps  to  be  made  either  hollow  or  solid.  Scrap 
gold  can  be  used  for  casting  solid  cusps,  and  porcelain  facings  can  be 
quickly  inserted  in  crowns  without  investing;  but  perhaps  its  most  im- 
portant advantage  is  the  exactness  with  which  the  fit  and  articulation 
of  bridges  are  obtained  and  maintained." 


Directions  to  Make  a  Gold-Crown  Bicuspid  or  Molar. — Make  a  band 
to  fit  the  root  in  the  ordinary  way.  Place  the  band  in  the  mouth  (see 
Fig.  713),  and  cut  off  on  a  fine  where  the  adjoining  teeth  begin  to  turn 
to  form  the  cusp  (see  c.  Fig.  713).  Place  a  small  piece  of  wax  inside 
the  band  to  assist  in  holding  the  cusp-button,  which  should  be  se- 
lected to  fit  the  circumference  of  the  band,  to  articulate  properly,  and 
to  correspond  in  shape  with  the  other  teeth  (see  &,Fig.  713).  Remove 
the  button  and  place  it  on  the  molding-plate  with  the  grinding  surface 
up  (see  Fig.  714).  Place  the  small  rubber  ring  d  around  it,  with  the 
button  as  near  the  centre  as  possible,  and  pour  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  Melotte's  metal  nearly  to  fill  the  ring  (Fig.  715).  Start  to 
pour  the  metal  directly  on  top  of  the  cusp,  otherwise  the  flow  of  metal 
may  force  the  cusp  to  one  side  and  make  an  imperfect  die.  As  soon  as 
the  metal  sets,  chill  the  surface  by  dipping  in  water  for  a  moment,  and 
then  remove  the  rubber  ring.  When  the  heat  begins  to  return  to  the 
surface,  a  quick  rap  of  the  die  on  the  bench  will  cause  the  cusp-button 


Fig.  713 
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to  drop  out  and  leave  the  mold  ready  to  form  the  gold  cusp.  Now 
take  a  piece  of  lead  (Fig.  716  and  717)  and  with  a  hammer  drive 
into  the  Melotte-metal  die  (Fig.  718)  and  form  the  counter-die. 


Fio.  716 


Fig.  718 
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Fig.  717 


Fig.  720 


Fio.  721 


Anneal  the  gold  plate,  and  start  the  swaging  process  by  coaxing  the 
plate  into  the  die  by  hand-pressing  (Fig.  718),  using  a  piece  of  wood, 
which  makes  a  depression  for  the  lead  counter-die  to  rest  in.  Then 
place  the  counter-die  on  the  gold  plate  (Fig.  719)  and 
drive  to  a  partial  fit.  Remove  the  partially  formed 
cusp,  pickle  it  to  remove  traces  of  lead,  and  again 
anneal  it.  Place  the  counter-die  on  the  die  without 
the  gold  plate,  and  drive  it  in  with  a  smart  blow; 
this  will  resharpen  all  the  lines  of  the  counter-die. 
Next  replace  the  partly  formed  gold  cusp  in  the  die, 
and  again  drive  the  counter-die  into  it  for  a  perfect 
fit.    Again  pickle  the  cusp,  and  proceed  to  cut  the 


Fig.  722 


Fig.  723 


surplus  metal  from  it  with  shears  (Fig.  720),  filling  up  the  edges 
when  necessary,  and  rub  down  the  under  surface  on  a  smooth  hie 
until  it  fits  the  band  made  for  it  (Fig.  713).    Wire  the  cusp  and  crown 
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together  (Fig.  721),  place  flux  and  solder  in  the  cap,  and  hold  over 
a  lamp  until  soldered.    Then  finish  in  the  usual  way. 

Note.—U  the  forms  of  cusp-buttons  do  not  afford  one  which  articu- 
lates perfectly,  the  difficulty  is  easily  remedied  by  taking  the  button 
which  most  nearly  answers,  and  building  up  the  cusps  with  Melotte's 
moldine  (Fig.  722).  If  necessary  to  make  an  absolutely  perfect  articu- 
lation, and  the  forms  as  supplied  do  not  permit  of  it,  select  a  cusp  that 
will  otherwise  suit  the  case,  set  it  on  the  band  on  the  crown,  cover  the 


Fig.  724  TiQ.  725 


face  of  the  cusp  with  moldine,  coating  the  surface  with  collodion  to 
prevent  the  saliva  from  crumbling  it,  and  direct  the  patient  to  bite  upon 
it,  or,  if  a  perfect  plaster  model  has  been  made,  articulate  the  opposing 
teeth  with  the  cusp  placed  on  the  band,  omitting  the  coating  with  collo- 
dion. Remove  the  cusp  with  the  moldine,  trim  off  the  surplus,  and  pro- 
ceed to  cast  as  shown  in  Fig.  715.  If  a  band  is  accidentally  cut  too  short, 
it  can  still  be  utiUzed.  Place  moldine  upon  the  molding-plate  put  the 
cusp-button  upon  it,  press  down  and  adjust  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
of  the  band,  cutting  away  the  surplus  moldine.  This  will  of  course 
throw  the  soldering  line  a  little  farther  up  on  the  crown.  (Fig.  723.) 

To  Make  Solid  Gold  Cusps.— Scrap  gold  can  be  utihzed  for  making  a 
sohd  gold  cusp  by  casting  in  asbestos  by  the  following  method : 

After  selecting  the  desired  cusp-button,  instead  of  making  a  mold  in 
Melotte's  metal,  as  before  described,  take  a  piece  of  asbestos  board 
about  one  inch  square  and  one-fourth  inch  thick,  moisten  it,  and  with 
a  hammer  drive  the  cusp-button  into  it  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  but- 
ton. (See  Fig.  724.)  Remove  the  button,  and  dry  the  asbestos  in  a 
flame.  When  perfectly  dry,  place  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gold  scraps 
in  the  die  made  in  the  asbestos,  and  direct  the  blowpipe-flame  upon 
it  until  mehed,  inclining  the  carbon  stick,  as  shown,  against  the  die  for 
the  double  purpose  of  confining  the  heat  and  warming  up  the  carbon 
stick.  (Fig.  725.)  When  the  gold  is  fused  into  a  button,  press  it  into 
the  die  with  the  carbon  stick.  (Fig.  725.)  Avoid  the  use  of  flux  when 
working  with  asbestos. 
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To  build  up  a  cusp  to  make  a  perfect  articulation  in  this  manner, 
sealing-wax  must  be  used  instead  of  moldine,  as  in  the  method  of  swag- 
ing the  cusp.  Warm  the  button  before  applying  the  wax,  and  with  a 
warm  instrument  shape  the  cusp  as  desired. 

To  Make  Gold  Crowns,  (Centrals,  Laterals,  and  Canines.) — Select 
from  the  forty  different  forms  in  the  set  that  which  is  most  suitable  to 
the  case  in  hand  (Fig.  726).  (The  forms  are  in  pairs,  showing  labial 
and  Ungual  surfaces.)  Make  the  measurement  of  the  root  to  be  crowned 
with  one  of  the  annealed  copper  strips,  binding  the  strip  around  the 
tooth  with  pliers  and  pinching  the  joint  firmly  together.    Trim  off  the 
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surplus  ends,  and  cut  the  measure  (Fig.  727,  A)  through  the  centre 
(Fig.  727,  B)  then  bend  the  respective  halves  over  the  lingual  and  labial 
forms  selected,  at  the  necks,  with  the  cut  ends  of  the  strips  resting  on 
the  flat  of  the  plate  (Fig.  728).  If  the  measure  is  larger  than  the  form 
selected,  build  the  latter  up  with  moldine  until  the  space  between  the 
form  and  strip  is  filled  (Fig.  728).  Avoid  getting  moldine  on  the 
approximal  surface.  Remove  the  strips,  dry  out  the  moldme  by  pas- 
sing through  a  flame  a  few  times,  then  place  the  form  on  the  molding 


Fig.  730 
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plate  with  a  rubber  ring  around  it.  Pour  Melotte's  metal  mto  the  ring 
as  in  forming  the  molar  or  bicuspid  cusp,  which  makes  a  die  of  the  two 
sections,  lingual  and  labial.  Make  a  lead  counter-die  and  proceed  as 
directed  in  the  making  of  a  molar  cusp,  swaging  the  sections  separately 
(Fig:  729).  Trim  off  the  surplus  plate  (Fig.  730),  and  square  the  oppos- 
ing edges  of  the  two  sections  by  rubbing  them  over  a  dead  smooth  file. 
Bind  the  two  sections  together  with  wire  with  sufficient  solder  and  flux 
inside  (Fig.  731  and  732),  and  proceed  as  in  soldering  an  ordinary  band. 
With  a  small  mechanical  saw  cut  off  the  upper  P?^t^°"  f  ^^^^J 
begins  to  slope  back  (about  the  dotted  fines  in  Fig.  732).    This  leaves 
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the  crown  as  shown  in  Fig.  733,  approximal  and  labial  views  Drive 
on  the  root.  If  too  small,  place  on  the  horn  of  an  anvil  and  enlarge  by 
hammering;  if  too  large,  band  the  root  in  the  same  manner  as  tor  a 
Richmond  crown,  grinding  the  tooth  to  fit. 

To  Insert  a  Porcelain  Facing.— Make  the  gold  crown  as  described. 
Select  a  porcelain  facing  suitable  for  the  case  (Fig.  734)  Place  the 
crown  on  the  root  in  the  mouth,  and  with  an  excavator  mark  on  the  tace 
where  the  porcelain  is  to  appear.    Remove  the  crown  and  saw  out,  so 


Fig.  732 


that  the  facing  will  fit  coarsely.  With  a  knife  bevel  the  inner  edge  or 
seat  for  the  facing  (Fig.  735).  Grind  the  facing  to  fit  (Fig.  736).  Back 
up  the  facing  with  No.  34  or  36  gauge  pure  gold,  punching  holes  in  the 
backing  for  pins,  annealing  as  required  to  conform  it  readily  to  the  tooth 
(Figs.  737  and  738).  With  a  sharp  knife  cut  a  barb  on  each  side  of  the 
pins  in  the  facing,  and  press  the  barbs  against  the  backing  (Fig.  739), 
to  keep  the  backing  in  place.  Burnish  down  the  edges  well,  being 
careful  not  to  let  the  backing  overlap  the  facing. 

Place  the  facing  in  the  space  prepared  for  it  in  the  crown  (Fig.  740), 
and  bind  the  two  together  (not  too  tightly)  with  wire,  wrapping  the  wire 
directly  over  the  facing  with  asbestos  to  prevent  discoloration  of  the 
porcelain.  Flux  and  solder  by  holding  over  a  lamp  as  in  the  case  of  a 
band  (Fig.  741).    Then  finish  in  the  usual  way. 

If  it  is  desired  to  use  a  platinum  pin  for  anchorage,  as,  for  instance, 
a  Logan  pin — bend  the  pins  in  the  facing  sufiiciently  to  clamp  the  an- 
chorage pin,  and  insert  the  pin  through  the  gold  crown  (Fig.  742), 
finishing  as  before  described.  Fig.  743  shows  a  finished  crown  so 
made. 
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Annealed  Copper  Strips. — These  strips  will  be  found  more  desirable 
and  practical  than  the  ortlinary  binding-wire  for  taking  measurements 
of  roots,  especially  of  badly-decayed  teeth.  To  use  them,  the  strip  is 
passed  around  the  tooth,  and  the  joint  pinched  firmly  with  a  pair  of 
pliers.  Wliere  the  decay  runs  under  the  gum,  tack  the  ends  of  the  strip 
together  with  soft  solder,  and  with  an  excavator  carry  it  well  up  under 
the  gum. 

Numerous  systems  have  been  devised  to  facilitate  the  operations  of 
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crown-  and  bridge-work,  but  almost  all  of  them  have  either  such  limit- 
ations as  to  accuracy  or  insufficiency  of  appHcation  that  the  description 
of  them  would  needlessly  overload  these  pages. 


REPAIRING  OF  CROWNS. 

When  from  any  cause  it  is  found  necessary  to  remove  a  full  gold 
crown  from  a  tooth,  if  the  crown  has  been  properly  fitted  and  cemented, 
it  will  generally  be  necessary  to  cut  the  band  in  order  to  get  it  off.  This 
may  be  easily  done  with  one  of  the  crown  slitters  which  are  made  for 
this  purpose  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  744.  With  one  beak  resting  on  the 
cusp  and  the  other  caught  under  the  edge  of  the  crown,  the  forceps  are 
closed,  dividing  the  band  all  of  the  way  to  the  cusp,  when  by  giving  a 
slight  rocking  movement,  the  crown  may  generally  be  easily  hfted 
off.  Should  this  not  be  the  case,  an  instrument  is  passed  under  the  flap 
and  worked  around  the  tooth  to  remove  the  cement  and  the  band  grad- 
ually loosened.  A  hatchet-shaped  excavator  can  be  used  to  do  the 
cutting,  the  blade  being  drawn  from  the  cervical  edge  to  the  cusp,  until 
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the  band  is  divided.  A  small  wheel  bur  will  do 
the  cervix  to  the  cusp  in  the  same  way  as  with 

In  repairing  the  crown,  the  cem- 
ent is  thoroughly  removed  and  the 
edges  of  the  break  brought  into  close  C 
contact  and  soldered.    If  there  is  r 
much  loss  of  material  at  the  site  of  .-i 
the  cut,  a  narrow  strip  of  thin  plati- 
num or  of  pure  gold  is  waxed  over 
the  line  of  division  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  cap,  which  is  then  filled  with 
investing  material  and  the  broken 
edges  united  with  solder. 

The  repairing  of  a  porcelain  faced 
crown  is  a  much  more  difficult  oper- 
ation. If  the  crown  has  been  set 
with  gutta-percha,  it  may  be  easily 
removed  by  grasping  it  with  a  heated 
pair  of  pliers  or  forceps,  having 
first  protected  the  lips  and  gums  of 
the  patient  with  napkins.  If  it  has 
been  set  with  oxyphosphate  of  zinc 
much  more  trouble  will  be  experi- 
enced in  getting  it  off.  It  will  be 
necessary  first  to  separate  the  cap 
from  the  pin.  This  may  be  done 
by  passing  a  drill  from  the  lingual 
side  through  the  base  of  the  back- 
ing and  the  floor  of  the  cap  to  one  side 
of  the  pin  and  then  cutting  the  pin 
through  vdth  a  very  small  fissure  bur, 
after  which  the  cap  is  easily  pried  off. 
To  remove  the  post,  the  cement 
must  be  cut  away  from  around  it 
until  it  has  become  loosened.  A 
very  fine  spear-pointed  drill  will  do 
this  best.  The  shank  of  one  of  the 
finest  burs  or  of  a  Gates-Glidden 
drill,  flattened  on  two  sides  and  then 
ground  to  a  spear  point  makes  an 
excellent  drill  for  this  work,  being 
smaller  than  any  obtainable  at  the 
dental  depots.  The  cement  is 
drilled  away  close  to  the  pin  all 
around,  inclining  the  drill  toward 
the  post  at  all  times  so  as  to  weaken 
the  root  as  little  as  possible  by  cut- 
ting into  it.    From  time  to  time  an 
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eiTort  may  be  made  to  loosen  the  pin  by  grasping  it  with  a  pair  of 
strong  small  nosed  pHers  and  trying  to  rotate  it.  If  it  will  not 
loosen,  the  drilling  is  to  be  carried  deeper  until  it  can  be  removed. 
The  remainder  of  the  cement  is  then  removed  from  the  canal  and 
a  new  pin  fitted  to  it.  The  palatal  portion  of  the  crown  with  the 
backing  is  then  cut  away  (Fig.  745),  the  cap  placed  on  the  root  and 
the  pin  waxed  in  place.  The  cap  and  pin  are  now  removed,  invested 
and  soldered,  after  which  the  facing  is  ground,  backed  and  the  crown 
soldered. 

There  are  several  ways  of  replacing  a  facing  in  the  mouth  vnthout 
removing  the  cap  and  pin  from  the  root.  A  good  way  to  do  this  where 
the  remaining  metal  portion  of  the  crown  has  sufficient  thickness,  is 


Fig.  745 


Fig.  746  Fig.  747  Fig.  748  Fig.  749 


as  follows:  the  remnants  of  the  pins  are  first  cut  off  and  ground  flush 
with  the  backing  and  an  impression  taken  covering  the  backing  and 
floor  of  the  cap,  and  a  cast  made  of  plaster,  cement  or  Spence  metal.  ■  A 
hole  is  then  cut  in  the  back  of  the  cast  large  enough  for  the  pins  to  enter 
freely  (Fio-.  746.)  The  facing  is  then  selected  and  ground  to  fat  the 
cast  accurately.  The  backing  of  the  crown  in  the  mouth  is  then  cut 
out  to  accommodate  the  pins,  care  being  used  not  to  come  through  on 
the  lingual  side.  The  cavity  is  then  deeply  undercut  al  around,  mak- 
ing it  strongly  retentive  in  shape.  (Figs.  747  and  748.)  The  pms  of 
the  facing  are  then  flattened  at  the  ends  and  bent  at  right  angles,  one 

F,G.750  Fig.  751  Fig.  752  Fig.  753 


being  cut  off  so  that  it  is  a  little  shorter  than  the  other  so  that  when  the 
long  pin  is  inserted  and  the  facing  pressed  as  far  to  that  side  as  it  will 
go  the  short  pin  will  just  pass  through  the  opening  in  the  backing. 
(Fis  749  )    The  cavity  is  now  filled  with  cement  and  the  backing  and 
floor  covered.    The  long  pin  is  first  introduced,  the  facing  carried  to 
tZ  sX  until  the  shorter  one  will  enter.    It  is  now  pressed  tightly  in 
puL  and  then  forced  back  until  the  sides  of  the  facing  are  even  with 
thrLcW     This  will  bring  the  ends  of  both  the  short  and  long  pin 
undL  tTedge  of  the  cavity  and  when  the  --nt  has  ha^^^^^^^  i  .vj 
be  impossible^o  remove  the  facing  except  by  breaking  it.     F^?'  '^^"^ 
Another  method  of  repair  in  the  mouth  is  by  ^^^^"g/  f  ^^"1;^  , 
should  first  be  fitted  to  a  cast  as  described  and  a  backing  of  tin  toil 
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paper  fitted  to  it  and  trimmed  carefully  to  the  edge  of  the  facing  all 
around.  This  backing  is  then  removed  and  placed  in  position  over  the 
gold  backing  of  the  crown  in  the  mouth.  (Fig.  751.)  The  holes  in 
the  backing  will  now  show  the  exact  position  of  the  pins  of  the  facing, 
and  the  holes  may  be  drilled  with  a  small  spear-pointed  drill  the  exact 
size  of  the  pin.  The  holes  are  then  countersunk  from  the  palatal  side 
and  the  pins  cut  off  so  that  they  will  project  only  a  slight  distance 
through  the  backing.  (Fig.  752.)  The  riveting  is  done  with  a  plate 
punch.  The  facing  is  removed  and  the  backing  and  floor  of  the  cap 
covered  with  cement  of  about  the  same  consistence  as  that  used  in  set- 
ting a  crown.  A  piece  of  lead  or  a  thickly  folded  napkin  is  placed  over 
the  facing  with  the  die  side  of  the  punch  resting  on  this,  and  while  the 
cement  is  yet  soft,  the  pin  is  riveted  by  rubbing  and  burnishing  with  the 
punch  end  of  the  forceps  until  the  countersink  is  entirely  filled.  (Fig. 
753.)  After  riveting,  any  excess  platinum  of  the  pin  may  be  ground 
away  and  the  back  poUshed.  If  a  facing  is  carefully  riveted,  the  holes 
not  being  too  large,  as  strong  a  repair  as  can  be  made  by  any  method 
is  obtained.  If  the  cement  has  been  allowed  to  harden  before  the 
riveting  is  done  it  will  be  broken  and  crumble  away. 

Dr.  Emory  A.  Bryant^  describes  a  novel  method  of  attaching  a  new 
facing.  A  tap  and  die  the  size  of  the  tooth  pins  are  necessary,  together 
with  a  special  countersinking  tool  and  a  screw-driver.  The  pins  are 
cut  from  the  old  backing  and  holes  are  drilled  the  size  of  the  pins  of  the 
new  facing,  and  in  the  proper  positions.  With  the  countersinking  tool 
held  in  a  right  angle  hand  piece,  the  holes  are  countersunk  exactly  to 
the  outer  wall  of  the  backing.  The  nuts  are  made  the  size  of  the  coun- 
tersink. By  means  of  the  oiled  die,  a  thread  is  cut  on  each  pin  of  the 
tooth,  and  continued  to  the  back  of  the  facing,  exercising  great  care 
that  the  pins  are  not  twisted.  The  facing  is  set  in  position  and  each 
nut  is  loosely  adjusted,  then  alternately  screwed  into  place,  drawing 
the  facing  close  to  the  backing.  The  protruding  portions  of  nuts  and 
pins  are  then  ground  down  and  polished. 

This  method  of  replacing  broken  facings  is  very  ingenious,  but  it  is 
a  question  whether  the  cutting  of  a  thread  on  such  a  small  pin,  will 
not  weaken  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  of  little  value  where  much 
strength  is  required.  It  is  better  if  the  full  strength  of  the  pin  can  be 
preserved. 

RETAINING  MEDIA. 

The  two  materials  commonly  used  as  retentive  media  for  artificial 
crowns  are  gutta-percha  and  the  phosphate  of  zinc. 

Each  of  these  substances  possesses  properties  which  govern  their  em- 
ployment. Oxyphosphate  is  adhesive,  extremely  hard,  therefore,  diffi- 
cult of  removal,  and  is  more  or  less  soluble  in  the  fluids  of  the  mouth. 
The  greater  the  amount  of  acid  present  in  the  saliva,  the  greater  the 
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solubility  of  the  cement.  It  disintegrates  most  quickly  at  the  cervical 
margin,  where  acid  formations  are  in  greatest  amount,  and  is  somewhat 
porous.  Protected  from  contact  with  the  oral  fluids,  it  lasts  indefinitely. 

Gutta-percha  is  almost  unchangeable  in  the  mouth,  is  plastic,  is 
softer  than  zinc  phosphate,  and  loses  substance  by  attrition.  It  may  be 
resoftened  by  heat,  but  softening  becomes  more  difficult  with  age. 

Therefore,  zinc  phosphate  is  selected  for  the  retentive  medium  when 
it  is  protected  from  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  where  such  space  exists  as 
demands  more  rigidity  than  could  be  furnished  by  a  mass  of  gutta- 
percha, and  where  adhesiveness  is  a  desideratum,  where  support  is  to 
be  furnished  for  a  metal  surface  susceptible  to  change  of  shape,  as,  for 
instance,  in  a  thin  gold  crown,  where  gutta-percha,  if  used,  would  by  its 
elasticity  permit  change  of  shape  in  the  band. 

Gutta-percha  is  to  be  employed  where  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  have 
access,  where  such  a  thin  layer  of  retentive  medium  is  required  that  its 
pliability  does  not  affect  its  fixation,  or  where  it  may  be  desirable  to 
furnish  means  for  removal  of  a  crown  should  this  ever  become  necessary. 

Thus  in  all  crowns  supported  by  bands  or  barrels  which  extend 
beneath  the  edge  of  the  gum,  zinc  phosphate  is  the  proper  retaining 
medium. 

Also  in  cases  where  a  large  space  exists  between  crown  and  root; 
that  is,  an  interior  space  not  marginal,  for  marginal  adaptation  in  all 
crowns  must  be  perfect. 

In  those  crowns  which  are  placed  upon  posts  which  have  been  fixed 
in  roots  to  serve  as  supports  to  porcelain  crowns  or  faces,  the  retentive 
medium  becomes  practically  part  of  the  crown. 


SETTING  CROWNS  WITH  ZINC  PHOSPHATE. 

The  zinc  phosphate  employed  in  the  setting  of  crowns  should  possess 
the  characteristics  which  would  recommend  the  specimens  to  be  used  as 
filling;  material.  It  should,  however,  flow  freely,  and,  as  the  difficulty 
of  m^aintaining  dryness  is  increased,  it  should  set  promptly  and  yet 
with  sufficient  deliberation  to  permit  the  accurate  adaptation  of  the 
crowns.  The  operator  should  by  actual  test  determine  precisely  the 
peculiarities  of  the  particular  cement  he  is  to  employ.  Specimens  of 
zinc  phosphate  differ  so  markedly  in  their  behavior  that  it  is  always 
wise  to  make  preUminary  tests  of  each  package. 

It  is  advisable  to  set  all  pin  crowns  so  that  they  can  be  removed  with- 
out mutilating  them,  if  at  some  future  time  it  should  be  desirable  to  do 
so  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  them,  or  in  case  they  should  be  needed 
as  anchorages  for  a  bridge.  An  excellent  method  of  settmg  them  so 
that  they  will  be  perfectly  rigid  and  at  the  same  time  render  them  easily 
detachable,  is  first  to  give  the  pin  and  the  inside  of  the  cap  and  band  a 
coating  of  chlora-percha.  A  solution  may  not  always  be  at  hand,  and  a 
convenient  way  to  do  this  is  to  take  a  fine  camel's  hair  brush,  dip  it  ni 
chloroform  and  then  rub  it  on  base-plate  gutta-percha  and  paint  the 
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cap  and  pin.  The  solution  will  dry.  very  quickly  and  the  crown  is  then 
set  with  oxyphosphate  of  zinc.  If  at  any  time  it  is  desired  to  remove 
the  crown  it  can  be  easily  done  with  a  pair  of  heated  forceps  or  pliers. 

The  Critenden  cement  syringe  (Fig.  754)  is  a  most  useful  aid  in  ce- 
menting crowns  or  bridges,  especially  where  several  pin  crowns,  either 
single  or  as  abutment  pieces  are  to  be  set  at  one  time.  It  consists  of  a 
nickle  plated  brass  cylinder,  with  the  needle  or  tube  small  enough  to 
enter  the  enlarged  canal,  and  a  brass  plunger.    There  is  an  opening  in 


Fig.  754 


the  side  of  the  cylinder  for  the  introduction  of  the  cement.  The  root 
is  thoroughly  dried  and  the  cement  mixed  to  the  consistence  of  thick 
cream  and  placed  in  the  cylinder.  The  piston  is  then  put  in  and  the 
end  of  the  needle  carried  to  the  end  of  the  canal  and  the  cement  forced 
into  it,  withdrawing  the  needle  slowly  at  the  same  time.  In  this  way, 
the  apical  extremity  of  the  canal  is  filled  first  and  any  air  which  may  be 
in  it  is  forced  out.  A  number  of  roots  may  be  filled  in  this  way  in  a  few 


Fig.  755 


seconds  and  there  will  be  ample  time  to  put  the  crowns  or  bridge  in 
place  before  the  cement  has  set. 

As  soon  as  the  piece  is  in  place,  the  syringe  is  plunged  into  a  basin  of 
cold  water  and  the  piston  worked  back  and  forth  to  free  it  from  the 
remaining  cement  while  this  is  still  soft.  If  the  cement  is  too  hard  to  be 
forced  out  it  may  be  removed  with  the  drill  which  comes  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

When  gutta-percha  is  to  be  employed,  it  is  necessary  that  the  several 
parts  shall  be  at  a  temperature  which  will  permit  the  ready,  deliberate 
and  accurate  adjustment  of  the  crown  and  gutta-percha  to  the  root. 

A  satisfactory  method  of  manipulation  is  as  follows:  a  napkin  is 
49  ^ 
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adjusted  so  that  the  root  is  protected  from  moisture;  the  canal  is  wiped 
out  with  caustic  pyrozone. 

The  crown  is  laid  upon  a  gutta-percha  heater  (Dr.  How's  steatite 
slab  is  useful  for  this  purpose),  a  piece  of  tough  gutta-percha  is  laid  be- 
side the  crown,  and  when  soft  is  pressed  out  between  the  fingers  into  a 
sheet,  which  is  wrapped  around  the  heated  post.    The  root-canal  is 
wiped  out  with  oil  of  cloves  or  water  so  that  gutta-percha  will  not  ad- 
here to  it,  and  the  heated  crown  and  softened  gutta-percha  are  pressed 
into  position.    If  an  excess  of  gutta-percha  has  been  applied,  the  sur- 
plus will  be  squeezed  from  beneath  the  outline  of  the  crown.  This 
excess  is  to  be  trimmed  away  by  means  of  sharp  scissors.    If  there  has 
not  been  sufficient  gutta-percha  attached  to  the  post,  more  is  to  be 
added  to  that  on  the  post  and  the  crown  reapplied,  and  then  the  excess 
trimmed  off.    The  crown  is  returned  to  the  heater,  which  is  again  held 
over  the  flame  until  the  fusible  metal  mehs.    A  fresh  napkin  is  placed 
in  position ;  the  root  is  wiped  out  with  alcohol  and  dried  by  means  of  a 
hot  blast.    It  is  then  wiped  out  with  one  of  the  essential  oils.    A  small 
sheet  of  softened  gutta-percha  is  added  about  the  post,  and  when  the 
crown  and  gutta-percha  are  thoroughly  heated,  the  crown  is  seized  be- 
tween the  fingers,  protected  by  a  napkin,  and  pressed  into  position.  ^  A 
heated  crown  adjuster  is  now  applied  to  the  crown,  and  it  is  forced  into 
position;  the  excess  of  gutta-percha  is  squeezed  out  at  the  margins  of 
the  crown. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
AN  ASSEMBLAGE  OF  UNITED  CROWNS  (BRIDGE-WORK). 
By  H.  H.  Bukchard,  M.D.,  D.D.S.  and  F.  A.  Peeso,  D.D.S. 

A  DENTAL  bridge  is  essentially  a  continuous  masticating  surface 
anchored  to  supporting  abutments  at  two  or  more  points  of  its  length, 
the  fixation  and  retention  of  the  device  depending  upon  anchorage  on 
or  in  the  natural  teeth;  any  support  derived  through  contact  of  the 
appliance  with  the  natural  gum  is  purely  secondary.  The  method  and 
variety  of  support  are  the  direct  reverse  of  those  of  an  artificial  denture 
mounted  upon  a  plate,  for  here  the  primary  support  is  by  the  natural 
gum,  and  any  further  support  derived  through  attachment  to  the  nat- 
ural teeth  is  merely  adjunctive.  The  term  "removable  bridge"  is 
gradually  being  extended  to  include  devices  which  receive  their  support 
both  from  the  membrane  and  from  the  teeth  or  roots. 

The  appliances  in  contemporary  use  which  are  included  under  the 
head  of  "dental  bridges"  comprise  a  multitude  of  devices,  the  con- 
struction and  support  of  which  depend  upon  a  few  principles.  The 
many  different  forms  are  modifications  of  a  limited  number  of  types, 
the  differences  between  many  of  apparently  diverse  types  being  merely 
technical  and  not  those  of  mechanical  principles. 

The  natural  teeth  or  roots  supporting  the  bridge  are  called  its  "abut- 
ments," the  crowns  placed  over  them  or  the  bars  anchored  in  them,  the 
"abutment  pieces."  The  intervening  portions  of  the  fixture  are  known 
as  "the  body  of  the  bridge,"  and  the  several  pieces  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, "the  dummies." 

History. — Devices  which  might  be  classed  as  dental  bridges  are 
probably  as  old  as  the  earliest  attempts  at  dental  prosthesis.  The  plac- 
ing of  a  band  of  metal  about  one  natural  tooth  is  the  simplest  means  for 
supporting  an  additional  tooth,  and  probably  the  first  attempted. 

_  Among  the  archaeological  remains  of  the  Etruscan  life  are  found  de- 
vices which  bear  a  family  resemblance  to  bridge-work. 

The  present  varieties  included  in  the  generic  name  of  dental  bridges 
are  the  evolution  of  processes  and  type  suggested  and  made  early  in 
this  century.  As  an  example  of  an  early  device  bearing  a  close  resem- 
blance to  a  contemporary  appliance,  Dr.  W.  F.  Litch  ^  gives  a  cut  from 
the  work  of  F.  Maury  (1828),  showing  six  anterior  teeth  anchored  in 
the  roots  of  the  canines  by  means  of  two  posts  placed  in  the  enlarged 
pulp-canals. 

'  American  System  of  Dentistry  vol.  ii.,  Fig  758. 
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In  April,  1855,  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Dwindle  Mescribed  the  progenitor  of 
the  modern  pin  and  plate  bridge,  together  with  the  prototype  of  another 

form  of  bridge  in  present  use:  "After  the  root  is  filled  with  gold  

and  properly  finished,  an  impression  of  its  surface  is  taken  in  wax,  from 
which  castings  are  made,  and  from  these  plates  are  swaged.  These  are 
adjusted  to  the  tooth  and  a  gold  pivot  soldered  to  the  upper  surface. 
A  plate  tooth  is  now  skilfully  adapted  to  the  fixture,  when  it  is  ready 
for  use.  In  this  way  a  plate  may  be  carried  across  an  intervening  space 
unoccupied  by  roots,  and  an  unbroken  row  of  teeth  mounted  upon  it." 

In  January,  1871,  Dr.  Benj.  J.  Bing  applied  for  a  patent  for  a  bridge 
devic  to  be  anchored  by  wire  extremities  into  cavities  in  the  natural 
teeth. 

A  form  of  removable  bridge  was  introduced  by  Dr.  W.  G.  A.  Bonwill 
in  1873  (Fig.  756). 

The  revival  of  bridge  work,  or  the  modern  ideas  of  these  forms  of 
appliance,  arose  with  the  advent  of  the  barrel  and  collar  crowns.  This 

variety  of  crown  made  and  applied  early  in 
Fig.  756  the  ccutury,  appears  to  have  had  very  lim- 

ited employment  until  its  elaboration  by 
Dr.  C.  M.  Richmond.  The  primary  prin- 
ciple involved  was,  as  stated,  known  and 
applied  for  many  years;  it  is  but  thirty 
years,  however,  since  the  general  adoption 
of  the  idea. 

In  its  simplest  form  a  dental  bridge  con- 
sists of  two  or  more  crowns  bearing  between, 
and  rigidly  attached  to  them,  substitutes 
for  the  crowns  of  the  intervening  natural 
teeth  which  have  been  lost.  The  primary 
object  sought  has  been  disuse  of  a  plate,  and  such  firmness  and  immo- 
bility as  would  furnish  a  better  means  in  mastication  than  is  possible 
with  a  plate  denture. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  BRIDGES. 

Dental  bridges  may  be  divided  into  two  primary  classes— fixed  or 

Fixed  bridges  are  those  which  are  so  attached  to  the  abutments  tliat 
removal  of  a  properly  fitted  and  adjusted  piece  is  not  practicable  with- 
out more  or  less  mutilation  of  the  abutment  crowns  (Fig.  757). 

Removable  bridges  are  those  the  supporting  crowns  oi  which  may 
be  detached  from  the  abutments  without  disturbing  the  integrity  ot  the 

appliance.  ,        +i  j 

Class  1  may  be  subdivided  into  sub-classes  according  to  the  methoa 

and  means  of  anchorage: 
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Sub-class  1:  Those  attached  to  the  abutments  by  means  of  collar 
or  barrel  crowns  (Fig.  757). 

Sub-class  2 :  Those  in  which  fixation  is  secured  by  means  of  metallic 
bars  anchored  in  the  crowns  or  roots  of  teeth. 

The  features  of  both  sub-classes  may  be  combined  in  one  piece,  a 
bar  anchorage  at  one  extremity  and  a  collar  or  barrel  crown  at  the 
other  (Fig.  758).  Devices  of  the  varieties  of  Dr.  Litch's  pin  and  plate 
bridge  belong  to  sub-class  2;  the  open-cyhnder  partial  crown  terminals 
to  sub-class  1. 

The  usual  forms  of  removable  bridges  have  abutment  crowns  made 
of  cylinders,  which  telescope  over  metallic  ferrules  which  have  been  per- 
manently attached  to  the  abutments.  This  form  of  bridge  was  devised 
to  facilitate  removal  when  repair  of  the  piece  became  necessary ;  to  per- 
mit of  occasional  removal,  so  that  the  bridge  might  be  perfectly  cleansed ; 
to  furnish  a  method  of  attachment  when  the  abutment  teeth  were  in 
such  malposition  that  a  fixed  bridge  could  not  be  attached  without  un- 
due mutilation  of  natural  crowns. 


Fig.  757 


The  introduction  of  the  removable  bridges  has  negatived  several  of 
the  objections  urged  against  the  practice  of  this  work.  First,  the  want 
of  perfect  cleanliness,  since  removable  bridges  may  be  detached  when 
necessary  and  receive  a  perfect  cleansing.  In  case  of  repair  being  neces- 
sary., the  piece  may  be  removed  without  mutilation  of  the  abutment 
crowns.  It  furnishes  a  means  for  bridging  spaces  enclosed  by  over- 
hanging teeth.  These  bridges  possess  so  many  advantages  over  the 
fixed  variety  that  it  is  probable  they  will  largely  supersede  the  latter. 

A  type  of  device  somewhat  resembling  a  bridge  has  been  constructed 
and  described,  which  combines  some  of  the  features  of  both  bridge  and 
plate.  Extending  from  the  terminal,  abutment  pieces  of  a  fixed  bridge 
are  arms  or  wings  resting  upon  the  gum  and  supporting  one  or  more 
artificial  teeth  on  each  of  them.  The  mechanical  principle  involved 
in  this  device  is  faulty.  The  plate  pieces  to  furnish  any  material 
support  must  be  of  such  size  as  to  render  the  appliance  highly 
objectionable  hygienically;  and  if  too  small  to  serve  as  efi^ective  aux- 
iliary supports,  the  abutments  are  overstrained. 

In  judging  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  this  phase  of  prosthesis,  it 
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would  be  manifestly  improper  to  accept  all  the  claims  of  the  enthusias- 
tic advocates,  or  to  be  governed  by  the  opinions  of  its  pronounced 
opponents. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  bridge-work  are  the  removal  of  many  of 
the  deficiencies  associated  with  plate  dentures.  First,  the  bridge  is  im- 
movable; second,  there  is  no  interference  with  articulation;  third,  teeth 
may  be  replaced  without  the  necessity  of  wearing  a  cumbrous  plate. 
The  several  advantages  enumerated  by  advocates  may  be  all  summed 
up  under  these  three  headings. 

The  objections  urged  against  bridge-work  in  the  past  have  been  in 
great  measure  removed;  others  remain.  It  does  not  restore  lost  gum 
contour,  except  with  those  devices  known  as  plate  bridges.  It  is  un- 
cleanly ;  the  space  existing  between  portions  of  the  bridge  surface  and 
the  natural  gum  are  frequently  inaccessible  to  the  tooth-brush  and  con- 
tain decomposing  food  debris.  Teeth  are  often  necessarily  mutilated 
to  serve  as  correct  abutments,  and  some  operators  advocate  the  devital- 
ization of  the  pulps  of  the  teeth  thus  prepared  for  abutment,  on  the 
ground  that  their  mutilation  and  the  fact  that  they  may  be  subjected 
to  a  greater  mechanical  stress  than  they  can  safely  bear,  is  liable  to  cause 
the  death  of  their  pulps  with  the  phenomena  which  usually  accompan- 
ies such  a  result,  and  which  would  be  more  difficult  to  reUeve  and  treat 
after  the  bridge  was  permanently  fixed. 

■  The  intrinsic  merit  of  properly  constructed  bridge-work  is  undoubted. 
Many  of  the  objections  stated  above  do  not  attach  to  properly  designed 
and  constructed  pieces;  they  are  based  upon  such  practice  of  bridge- 
work  as  is  now  regarded  as  unjustifiable. 

It  is  to  be  recognized  that  neither  bridge-nor  plate-work  is  ot 
universal  appHcation;  each  case  presents  indications  which  should 
determine  what  form  of  prosthesis  is  applicable.  _ 

The  work  has  unquestionably  a  great  field  of  useful  application: 
cases  there  are  in  which  this  type  of  fixture  is  a  well-defined  need,  and 
others  in  which  it  is  clearly  contraindicated. 

The  first  inquiry  of  the  operator  should  be,  Is  a  bridge  demanded  by 
the  conditions  present  ?  that  is.  Does  a  bridge  device  possess  for  the  case 
in  hand  sufficient  advantage  over  a  plate  denture  to  render  its  use  an 
imperative  indication  ?  Upon  this  point  turns  the  entire  subject  ot  the 
wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  bridge-work.  .  ,  ^  ,  i  i 

The  student  is  assured  that  in  the  practice  of  this  special  field  he  will 
find  application  for  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  dental  pathology,  thera- 
peutics and  mechanics,  combined  with  rare  manipulative  ability;  m 
point  of  fact,  the  work  should  not  be  done  unless  the  operator  possess 
this  degree  of  knowledge  and  skill.  i     •    i  ,^iiv<,. 

The  requisites  for  its  correct  practice  mark  the  mechanical  and  ph>s 

iological  aspects  of  bridge-work.         ,     .    ,         ,       ^nplndpd  all 
Mechanical  Aspects.-Under  the  mechanical  aspect  are  included  all 

considerations  of  resistances  to  stress  and  the  effect  of  f  y^^^  f^F^ 
sed  in  the  mobility  of  the  bridge,  of  any  part  of  it,  or  of  its  ^l^^l^^^'l- 
The  same  considerations  governing  the  mechanical  resistance  of  roots 
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or  teeth  when  serving  as  bases  for  artificial  crowns,  apply  with  increased 
emphasis  when  they  are  to  be  the  abutments  of  a  bridge  piece. 

The  student  is  presumably  familiar  with  the  anatomy  and  the  ana- 
tomical variations  of  the  teeth  as  to  their  forms,  structure,  and  positions. 

Any  stress  greatly  in  excess  of  the  amount  normally  borne  is  a  menace 
to  the  integrity  of  a  tooth's  retention.  The  increased  mechanical 
stress  reacts  physiologically,  and  by  a  pathological  process  the  tooth  is 
loosened  and  lost. 

The  vertical  is  the  only  direction  of  force  which  does  not  tend  to 
mechanically  dislodge  a  tooth,  and  it  is  one  to  which  teeth  are  rarely 
subjected  alone.  As  a  rule,  teeth  protest  against  stress  received  in  any 
direction  other  than  that  due  to  their  anatomical  forms  and  positions. 
Incisors  are  by  these  factors  designed  to  meet  and  resist  stress — to  move 
in  one  direction,  either  outward  or  inward.  The  broadest  aspect  of 
their  root  is  anterior,  offering  at  this  part  the  greatest  resistive  surface. 

The  canines  receive  the  force  in  two  directions,  each  at  an  angle  with 
the  axis  of  the  tooth:  the  resultant  of  the  forces  (the  direction  of  the 
movement  of  the  tooth)  is  between  the  two  forces.  The  movement  will 
be  according  as  the  greater  impact  is  anterior  or  posterior  (Fig.  759). 

The  bicuspids  normally  receive  three  main  lines  of  force — an  outward, 
an  inward,  and  a  vertical:  the  outward  and  inward  forms 
are  the  resultants  each  of  two  forces  acting  upon  the  cusps  '^^^ 
at  an  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  tooth. 

The  muscular  force  being  equal,  the  longer  the  cusps 
the  greater  will  be  the  lateral  stress ;  also  the  broader  the 
cusps  (the  farther  their  external  walls  are  removed  from 
the  axes  of  the  teeth)  the  greater  stress  there  will  be  in 
all  three  directions. 

The  molars  also  receive  force  in  three  main  directions, 
but  the  lateral  forces  are  the  resultants  of  several  lines  of  force  accord- 
ing to  the  sizes  and  positions  of  the  cusps. 

The  resistances  to  these  stresses  are  through  the  forms,  number, 
sizes,  and  structure  of  the  roots,  and  also  of  their  supporting  structures. 

Dr.  Bonwill  has  demonstrated  a  relationship  between  the  lengths  of 
the  cusps  and  the  amount  of  over-bite,  and  as  a  consequent  the  extent 
of  the  contact  of  the  cusps  in  mastication.  The  greater  the  over-bite 
the  greater  surface  of  contact  there  must  be,  and,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  greater  mechanical  stress.  This  is  an  important  consider- 
ation, and  one  to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  in  the  making  and  ad- 
justing of  crowns  and  bridges. 

No  absolute,  or  perhaps  even  approximate,  rules  can  be  formulated 
as  to  the  amount  of  strain  any  single  tooth  will  bear:  attempts  at  the 
formulation  are  delusive.  Given  two  central  incisors,  the  amount  of 
resistance  either  will  afford  depends,  first,  upon  the  anatomical  form 
and  support  of  each,  and  their  relative  positions  to  their  antagonists, 
and  is  governed  largely  by  the  physiological  condition  of  each.  Alter 
the  relations  in  any  particular,  and  the  resistance  is  correspondingly 
modified. 
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In  the  upper  jaw,  the  central  incisors  are  stronger  teeth  than  the 
laterals.  The  canines  are  more  firmly  implanted  than  the  bicuspids, 
or  any  of  the  anterior  teeth  and  constitute  the  best  abutments.  The 
bicuspids  form  good  anchorages  if  too  much  is  not  expected  of  them. 
The  first  and  second  molars  are  very  strong  and  make  good  abutments, 
but  the  third  molars  are  more  uncertain  and  cannot  be  depended  upon 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  first  and  second.  There  are  many  times 
however,  when  these  teeth  are  exceptionally  firm  and  strong  and  will 
do  their  share  of  the  work  in  supporting  a  bridge:  but  they  should  be 
examined  carefully  before  deciding  to  utilize  them.  One  probable  rea- 
son for  their  frequent  failure  to  render  satisfactory  service  is  the  fact  that 
as  they  are  situated  so  far  back  in  the  mouth  and  are  consequently  so 
difficult  to  get  at  for  trimming,  this  latter  operation  is  not  thoroughly 
done  and  the  bridge  fails.  The  fact  of  their  difficult  accessibility 
should  make  the  operator  more  careful  and  painstaking  in  their  pre- 
paration. 

In  the  lower  jaw,  the  lateral  incisors  are  stronger  than  the  centrals 
which  are  the  weakest  teeth  in  the  mouth; notwithstanding  this  fact, 
the  centrals  are  frequently  of  great  value  as  abutments  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  placing  of  a  bridge  would  be  impossible  without  their  use. 
The  relative  strength  of  the  other  teeth  in  this  jaw,  is  about  as  in  the 
corresponding  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

The  form  of  the  arch  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  teeth.  A  bridge  which  in  one  mouth  would  be  of  the  utmost 
value  to  the  patient,  in  another,  with  exactly  the  same  anchorages,  all 
in  an  equally  good  condition,  but  with  the  arch  differently  formed,  might 
prove  impractical  or  useless. 

By  uniting  or  splinting  together  several  teeth,  as  in  a  bridge  piece, 
the  movement  of  each  tooth  is  modified  or  restrained,  and  by  such 
fixation  two  natural  teeth  are  frequently  found  to  withstand  successfully 
more  force  than  the  sum  of  their  individual  resistances.  As  an  illustra- 
tion observe  a  common  condition  in  which  a  bridge  is  applied— a  lower 
second  bicuspid  and  a  third  molar  serving  as  abutment  teeth.  If  these 
teeth  be  healthy  and  have  firm  attachment,  fixing  to  them  a  rigid  bridge 
piece  prevents  the  tendency  toward  antero-posterior  displacement,  one 
of  the  strongest  elements  tending  toward  their  loss;  they  are  held  by  the 
bridge  so  that  the  only  possible  movement  is  lateral. 

If  the  lateral  stress  be  correctly  governed,  such  teeth  may  safely  bear 
crowns  upon  their  own  roots,  and  support  intervening  crowns,  filling 
the  space  between  them,  for  a  longer  period  than  were  a  bridge  not  ap- 
plied. 

One  of  the  most  common  faults  of  bridge-work  is,  however,  mcreas- 
ing  strains  without  due  regard  to  the  available  resistance. 

Using  the  same  bridge  for  illustration,  the  abutments  are  subjected  to 
the  amount  of  stress  normally  borne  by  four  teeth.  It  depends  upon  the 
directions  of  the  root-axes  whether  the  resistance  of  the  abutments 
when  barred  together  is  increased  in  the  same  degree  as  the  stress. 
Their  antero-posterior  movement  is  effectually  checked,  but  if  the  roofs 
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of  the  teeth  have  parallel  axes,  both  are  free  to  reapt  upon  lateral  stress. 
While  abutment  teeth  submit  without  protest,  as  a  rule,  to  the  direct 
vertical  force  of  mastication,  occasionally  there  will  be  found  a  pro- 
gressive degeneration  of  the  pericementum,  which  causes  loosening  of 
these  teeth. 

The  lateral  stress  is  the  one  tending  to  dislodge  bridge  fixtures,  and 
the  tendency  to  displacement  is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  this  stress 
hence  the  longer  the  cusps,  and  the  more  accurate  their  occlusal  union 
with  the  antagonizing  teeth,  the  greater  the  stress  upon  the  abutments. 

Bridge-work  should  be  constructed  upon  sound  mechanical  princi- 
ples: to  be  successful  as  a  piece  of  engineering  work,  all  designs  a,re  to  be 
founded  upon  those  principles.  These  fixtures  are  literally  bridges,  a 
continuous  surface  supported  by  rigid  abutments,  designed  to  bear 


Fig.  760 


safely  the  amount  of  stress  it  is  calculated  the  piece  will  be  subjected 
to.  The  calculations  involve  the  strengths  of  abutments,  crowns,  and 
body  of  the  bridge.  Violations  of  sound  engineering  principles  are 
common  in  suggested  devices:  the  students  should  examine  carefully 
all  proposed  designs  and  select  only  those  which  are  mechanically  good. 

An  engineer  recognizes  that  the  stability  and  permanence  of  his 
bridge  depends  primarily  upon  the  strength  and  position  of  its  abut- 
ments. If  these  be  badly  built  or  poorly  sustained,  the  bridge  fails; 
so  that  bases  are  selected  and  prepared,  abutments  built,  with  a  due 
regard  for  the  weight  they  are  to  sustain,  the  resistance  they  are  to 
afford. 

With  dental  bridges,  utiHzing  any  but  sound  teeth  or  roots,  those  free 
from  pericementitis  or  abscess,is  equivalent  to  an  engineer  building  abut- 
ments in  a  marsh  without  piles. 
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In  designing  a  bridge  note  the  directions  of  the  least  and  greatest  re- 
sistances, and  apply  the  strains  accordingly,  and  mold  the  articulation 
so  that  the  greatest  force  shall  be  opposed  to  the  greatest  resistance  and 
vice  versa.  To  illustrate:  teeth  which  have  their  axes  parallel  and  in 
the  same  plane  (Fig.  760,  A),  all  other  things  being  equal,  will  withstand 
less  stress  than  were  the  axes  not  parallel  and  in  different  planes  (Fig. 
760,  B);  that  is,  when  the  teeth  in  both  cases  are  serving  as  bridge  abut- 
ments :  with  parallel  axes,  when  one  abutment  moves  in  the  direction  of 
least  resistance  its  fellow  abutment  moves  with  it;  but  if  the  axes  be  not 
parallel,  when  one  abutment  is  subjected  to  stress  in  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance its  fellow  is  receiving  the  stress  in  a  line  of  greater  resistance. 

Another  illustration  is  found  in  a  common  form  of  bridge — two  canine 
roots  supporting  artificial  crown  subsitutes  of  the  six  anterior  teeth 
(Fig.  761).  With  all  of  the  posterior  teeth  in  position  the  amount  of 
strain  on  the  abutments  is  governed  first  by  the  lengths  of  the  crowns, 
the  leverage  on  the  roots ;  next  upon  the  amount  of  over-bite  or  the  ex- 
tent of  incisive  action  occurring  before  the 
occlusion  of  the  posterior  teeth  equalizes 
the  forces.  In  the  ratio  of  the  stress  is  the 
demand  for  increased  resistance :  such  cases 
form  bulkheads,  and  if  the  displacing  force 
be  great,  the  ends  of  the  bulkhead  require  re- 
inforcement through  additional  abutments. 
To  ensure  the  stability  of  a  bridge  it 
should  be  so  made  and  so  attached  to  its  abutments  that  neither 
bridge  nor  any  part  of  it  has  any  movement  independent  of  the  abut- 
ments. Violations  of  this  rule  are  found  where  caps  are  made  of  too 
thin  metal,  which  by  stretching  or  breaking  permit  slight  loosening  of 
the  piece ;  the  retaining  cement  is  worn  away  piecemeal,  and  the  space 
left  is  filled  with  fermenting  debris :  decalcification  of  the  enamel  and 
caries  ensue. 

With  decreasing  amount  of  resistance  offered  by  the  abutments 
should  be  a  decrease  of  the  extent  of  masticating  or  incisive  surface; 
for  example,  two  abutment  crowns,  a  firmly  fixed  molar  and  canine, 
having  healthy  root  support,  may  have  the  original  amount  of  masti- 
catory surface  restored;  but  if  the  fixation  of  the  abutments  be  less 
rigid  or  not  in  so  good  a  physiological  condition,  the  amount  of  the  sur- 
face should  be  diminished. 

It  is  not  possible  for  one  to  specify  all  of  the  situations  for  which 
bridge-work  is  suitable,  but  we  can  endeavor  in  a  general  way  to  give 
an  idea  of  what  may  be  expected  of  the  different  teeth.  No  two  cases 
are  alike  and  each  one  should  be  studied  by  itself  and  a,  judgment 
formed  according  to  the  conditions  existing  in  the  individual  case. 
We  shall  begin  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth. 

Where  the  two  lateral  incisors  have  been  lost,  the  central  roots  may 
be  safely  trusted  to  support  both  lateral  dummies,  but  it  would  not  be 
reasonable  to  expect  them  to  do  more.  Where  the  centrals  are  mis- 
sing, the  lateral  roots  are  usually  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  a  bridge 
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restoring  the  former,  but  in  the  case  of  an  exaggerated  V-shaped  arch, 
the  leverage  of  such  a  bridge  might  cause  sufficient  straui  on  the  roots 
to  dislodo-e  them.  A  right  central  and  left  lateral  will  carry  the  lett 
central  and  right  lateral  dummies  and  vice-versa.  Where  all  of  the 
incisors  have  been  lost,  if  the  arch  is  broad  and  the  canines  stand  well 
apart,  so  that  the  teeth  to  be  restored  may  be  placed  in  nearly  a  straight 
line,  a  serviceable  bridge  may  be  made  with  a  reasonable  expectancy 
that  it  will  last  for  many  years. 

Wlierethe  arch  is  very  narrow  or  V-shaped  and  the  canines  are  close 
together,  so  that  the  incisors  have  to  be  placed  in  a  marked  curve  out- 
ward, projecting  far  beyond  the  line  of  the  abutments,  it  would  be  risk- 
ing a  great  deal  to  trust  to  the  canines  alone  to  carry  such  a  bridge.  If 
the  bridge  is  extended  so  as  to  take  in  the  bicuspids,  it  will  make  a  much 
stronger  piece,  as  these  two  additional  anchorages  will  render  it  more 
rigid,  and  the  resistance  of  the  broad  masticating  surfaces  of  the  bicus- 
pids will  make  it  less  Uable  to  tilt  upward  in  the  front.  These  condi- 
tions obtain  more  especially  in  cases  of  fixed  bridges. 

Where  the  six  anterior  teeth  are  lost,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  give  up 
the  thought  of  bridge-work  and  to  trust  to  a  plate;  however,  under 
certain  conditions  a  satisfactory  removable  bridge  might  be  made  for 
the  case. 

To  place  a  bridge  from  the  canine  to  the  first  molar,  or  even  to  the 
the  second,  is  good  practice,  and  at  times  it  might  even  be  extended  to 
the  third.  The  first  or  second  bicuspid  and  the  second  or  third  molar 
will  give  good  support.  Where  all  of  the  molars  are  lost,  they  can  only 
be  restored  with  the  removable  type  of  bridge. 

In  order  to  restore  the  full  set  of  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  there  should 
be  at  least  four  good  strong  roots  to  serve  as  abutments,  as  for  example, 
the  two  canines  and  a  first  or  second  molar  on  each  side.  Where  the 
two  central  roots  are  also  in  position,  of  course,  they  give  greater 
strength  to  the  piece  and  each  additional  root  adds  just  so  much  to  the 
chances  of  long  life  for  the  bridge. 

A  larger  bridge  may  be  placed  on  the  same  number  of  roots  in  the 
lower  jaw  than  in  the  upper,  as,  having  gravity  in  its  favor,  the  choice  of 
a  saddle  piece  is  possible,  which  could  not  be  thought  of  in  the  upper 
jaw.    Of  course,  it  must  be  made  removable. 

Physiological  Aspect. — The  physiological  aspect  of  bridge-work, 
although  belonging  properly  to  works  upon  dental  pathology,  must 
form  part  of  every  treatise  upon  such  a  combination  of  surgery  and 
mechanics  as  bridge-work  represents.  It  includes  the  consideration 
of  all  of  the  vital  relations  of  the  abutment  teeth,  the  contiguous  parts, 
and,  it  may  be,  of  more  general  vital  relations.  Anything  directly  or 
indirectly  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  dental  hygiene  is  an  item  for  con- 
sideration in  the  pursuit  of  this  work. 

The  first  question  is  that  of  the  physiological  resistance  of  the  abut- 
ments, and  the  danger,  immediate  or  remote,  of  any  disease  process 
occurring  in  or  about  them.  These  include  the  possibilities  of  enamel 
decalcification,  caries  of  the  dentine,  eburnitis,  any  stage  or  degree  of 
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pulp  irritation  or  inflammation,  and  any  variety  or  degree  of  perice-  • 
mentitis.   The  possibility  pr  probability  of  any  one  or  more  of  these  con- 
ditions arising  must  be  a  governing  factor  in  determining  the  form  of  j 
bridge  to  be  applied.  I 

Due  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  disease  process 
of  the  soft  tissues— whether  through  too  great  or  improper  character  of 
contact  the  gums  be  irritated  by  pressure  or  the  contact  of  sharp  edges,  | 
or  the  forming  of  spaces  in  which  decomposing  food  may  act  as  an  ir-  j 
ritant  to  mucous  surfaces.  I. 

The  decalcification  of  an  enamel  surface  embraced  by  a  portion  of 
the  bridge  arises  from  lactic  acid,  the  product  of  a  specific  fermentation 
of  starchy  foods  gaining  access  to  surfaces  from  which  it  is  not  removed, 
due  either  to  the  carelessness  of  a  patient  or  to  his  inability  to  remove 
it  owing  to  the  peculiar  situation. 

Undec  narrow  bands  or  where  the  retaining  cement  is  exposed  to  the  ! 
access  of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  after  a  variable  length  of  time  it  is 
mechanically  dislodged,  or  it  may  be  dissolved,  leaving  a  space  which  j 
fills  with  fermenting  materials  inaccessible  to  the  tooth-brush.  Pock-  i 
ets  made  by  some  surface  of  the  bridge  and  an  uncovered  enamel  ^ 
surface  become  filled  with  fermenting  deposits,  which  if  not  removed  | 
produce  decalcification  of  the  enamel  surface.  If  these  spaces  remain  \ 
undetected,  caries  follows,  and  it  may  be  exposure  and  disease  of  the  ! 
pulp,  and  subsequently  of  the  pericementum.  _  li 

Bridges  should  be  so  made  and  so  placed  that  even  less  opportunity  | 
is  given  for  the  action  of  the  products  of  fermentation  upon  tooth-tissues  j 
than  before  the  placement  of  the  bridge.  _  ' 

Any  part  of  a  tooth's  surface  which,  through  the  fixing  of  a  bridge,  ■ 
is  placed  beyond  the  access  of  the  ordinary  cleansing  agents  employed  ] 
by  patients  should  be  protected  from  the  ingress  or  contact  of  ferments  I 
or  fermentable  material  by  having  a  portion  of  the  bridge  act  as  an  ^ 
impenetrable  and  impermeable  shield.  |fj 

Another  possible  source  of  disturbance,  one  which  may  affect  the  ^| 
nutritive  functions  of  the  pulp,  will  be  found  in  teeth  which  have  been  J 
denuded  of  enamel  by  their  preparation  to  serve  as  abutments.  The  | 
pulp  may  receive  abnormal  stimulus  through  the  irritation  of  the  con-  "•; 
tents  of  the  dentinal  tubuli  or  have  an  increased  conduction  of  thermal  j 
influence,  and  secondary  deposits  may  occur  in  the  pulp. 

The  question  of  subsequent  pericementitis  in  an  abutment  tooth,  it 
the  tooth  be  pulpless,  depends  largely  upon  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  pulp-canal  and  dentine  have  been  steriUzed,  and  the  com-  ^ 
pleteness  with  which  an  impenetrable  barrier  has  been  placed  between  ^ 
the  pulp-canal  and  the  tissues  of  the  apical  region;  second,  upon  the  f 
former  condition  of  the  root,  as  a  part  once  inflamed  has  an  increased  J 
susceptibility  to  a  recurrence  of  inflammation;  third,  overstraimng  the  j 
abutments,  causing  a  chronic  pericementitis  and  a  gradual  loss  of  the  j 
alveolar  tissues;  fourth,  the  existence  of  a  dyscrasia  which  may  in  the  | 
future  cause  phagedenic  pericementitis.  Should  any  of  the  pathologic  . 
states  be  present,  they  must  receive  appropriate  treatment  before  the  - 
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fixation  of  the  bridge.  Should  they  arise  subsequently,  each  must  re- 
ceive therapeutic  aid. 

The  muco-periosteum  of  the  alveolar  ridge  most  suitable  for  the 
contact  of  bridge  pieces  is  that  exhibiting  firm  texture  and  pink  color. 
When  placed  in  mouths  exhibiting  a  catarrhal  condition  increased  care 
is  demanded  that  there  be  no  inaccessible  pockets  in  which  fermenting 
material  may  find  lodgement. 

When  the  retaining  medium  of  a  bridge  is  zinc  phosphate,  it  should 
be  so  protected  by  the  bridge  that  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  have  Httle  or 
no  access  to  it.  . 

Contact  of  any  portion  of  a  bridge  with  the  natural  gum  should  be 
of  such  a  nature  that  there  is  established  no  source  of  irritation  to  it^ 

Fig.  762 

1 
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either  through  roughness,  sharp  edges,  undue  pressure,  or  inaccessible 
pockets. 

Preparation  of  Abutments.— First  and  most  important,  any  root  or 
tooth  which  it  is  designed  to  make  the  abutment  of  a  dental  bridge 
should  have  such  preUminary  treatment  as  will  bring  it  to  a  condition 
of  health.  The  directions  given  as  to  the  preparation  of  roots  for  the 
reception  of  artificial  crowns  apply  with  redoubled  force  when  these 
roots  are  to  be  abutments.  The  same  requirements  as  to  perfect  adap- 
tation of  individual  crowns  also  obtain  when  such  pieces  are  to  serve 
as  the  abutment  crowns  of  bridges.  The  contact  of  every  crown  edge 
with  its  base  should  be  perfect,  and  each  crown  should  represent  as 
carefully  made  and  adjusted  a  piece  as  were  the  same  crown  to  stand 
alone. 

After  all  preparations  of  the  bases  have  been  made,  so  that  single 
crowns  may  be  properly  adapted,  there  arises  the  consideration  of  the 
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mutual  relations  between  the  individual  crowns.  It  is  evident  that  as 
these  pieces  are  to  be  rigidly  joined  to  one  immovable  piece,  the  abut- 
ments must  be  so  shaped  as  to  permit  placing  them  when  so  joined. 
The  next  consideration  is,  therefore,  the  dressing  of  the  walls  of  the 
abutments  until  they  are  parallel  or  less  than  parallel,  for  it  is  also  evi- 
dent that  if  the  distance  A  A  be  less  than  B  B  (Fig.  762,  1),  joined  cyl- 
inders which  shall  slip  over  A  A  will  not  be  in  contact  with  the  points 
B  B ;  and  this  latter  is  an  essential  condition  in  properly  adapted  abut- 
ment crowns.  (See  also  Fig.  763.)  With  post  crowns  it  is  evident 
that  the  axis  of  the  root-canal,  the  root-walls  covered  by  the  collar,  and 
the  walls  of  the  other  abutment  must  all  be  parallel  or  they  cannot  be 
perfectly  set  when  rigidly  united.  The  placing  of  a  wire  in  the  prepared 
root-canal  will  assist  in  a  judgment  of  this.  The  lack  of  parallelism  is 
shown  in  Fig.  762,  2. 

The  extent  of  the  lack  of  parallelism  between  the  axes  of  the  abut- 
ments are  noted  before  preparing  the  latter  for  the  reception  of  the 

abutment  crowns.     A  pair  of  accurate 
763  callipers  will  be  found  useful  to  make 

measurements  to  determine  the  amount  of 
dressing  required.  Applied  first  to  the 
longest  distance  between  the  abutments, 
usually  at  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  this  length 
is  laid  upon  the  parts  with  shortest  dis- 
tance. The  portions  of  the  tooth  neces- 
sary to  equalize  the  lengths  are  then 
dressed  away.  Should  the  teeth  diverge, 
the  shortest  distance  is  first  measured, 
and  the  dressing  of  the  walls  proceeded 
with  as  before. 

To  allow  of  slight  aberrations  in  adjusting  it  is  usual  to  reduce  the 
walls  to  something  less  than  mutually  parallel.  Unes. 

Requisites  of  a  Correct  Bridge. — The  first  requisite  is  that  a  dental 
bridge  must  be  regarded  as  a  prosthetic  apphance  in  its  fullest  sense :  it 
should  restore  as  nearly  as  possible  lost  form,  appearance,  and  function. 
It  should,  therefore,  restore  the  general  contour  lost  through  the  loss  of 
the  teeth,  and  reproduce  the  forms  of  the  natural  crowns.  The  pieces 
should  be  constructed  for  aesthetic  effect  with  the  same  care  as  with  a 
plate  denture.  The  teeth  should  be  selected  with  the  same  regard  to 
their  proper  sizes,  shapes,  and  colors  as  with  plate  dentures.  The 
same  care  is  to  be  exercised  in  accurately  adapting  crowns  as  when 
these  fixtures  are  made  and  applied  as  single  crowns.  These  details  are 
frequently  ignored  or  deemed  of  minor  importance — a  view  to  which  the 
student  should  by  no  means  subscribe.  The  masticating  surfaces  are 
to  be  so  formed  that  they  will  occlude  perfectly  with  the  antagonizing 
teeth;  moreover,  so  that  they  shall  effectively  perform  the  work  of  actual 
mastication  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  resistance  of  the  abut- 
ments. 

It  is  unwise  to  make  the  restoration  in  this  particular  too  complete; 
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that  is,  by  restoring  full  cusp  lengths  and  full  occluding  surfaces,  as 
would  be  the  case  were  an  anatomical  articulator  used  and  the  teeth 
perfect  anatomical  representatives  of  the  lost  organs.  The  occluding 
surfaces  are  given  a  smaller  area,  and  the  cusps  made  shorter  than  with 
the  natural  teeth,  so  that  the  vertical  and  lateral  forces  upon  the  abut- 
ments are  lessened  to  the  required  degree.  This  only  applies  to  cases 
where  all  of  the  posterior  teeth  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  are  to  be  re- 
stored. If  the  natural  teeth  are  all  in  position  on  one  side  of  the 
mouth,  in  a  bridge  restoring  the  lost  molars  or  bicuspids  on  the  op- 
posite side,  the  cusps  should  be  made  to  correspond  to  the  cusps  of  the 
natural  teeth.  When  the  jaws  are  in  normal  closure,  however,  the  oc- 
clusion should  be  perfectly  accurate  or  else  the  usefulness  of  the  piece 
is  lessened. 

If  possible,  every  portion  of  the  bridge  and  abutments  above  the  gum 
line  should  be  easily  accessible  to  the  bristles  of  a  tooth-brush.  Tooth- 
substance  should  form  no  wall  of  a  pocket  inaccessible  to  the  same 
implement.  The  bridge  should  cover  and  seal  such  surfaces.  It  should 
be  sufficiently  rigid  in  all  its  parts,  and  be  so  firmly  attached  to  its  abut- 
ments that  abutments,  bridge,  and  all  its  parts  are  a  rigid  piece,  having 
not  the  least  movement  except  as  a  single  piece.  It  is  essential  that  the 
abutments  or  their  crowns  have  no  movement  upon  one  another.  This 
necessitates  that  each  crown  shall  be  in  itself  sufficiently  rigid  to  resist 
any  change  of  form  through  the  stress  of  mastication.  It  is  not  alone 
necessary  that  a  crown  shall  fit  an  abutment  perfectly;  it  must  continue 
to  do  so. 

As  stated  earlier  in  this  chapter,  there  sjiould  be  iin  the  placing  of  a 
bridge  a  diminution  rather  than  an  increase  of  the  opportunities  for 
disease  process  arising.  All  edges  which  come  in  contact  with  the  soft 
tissues  should  be  smoothed  and  rounded.  Every  surface  of  the  bridge 
should  be  free  from  inequalities  or  mechanical  blemish  of  any  kind. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OP  DENTAL  BRIDGES. 

There  are  involved  in  the  making  of  a  bridge  three  sets  of  manipu- 
lations: first,  the  making  of  the  abutment  crowns;  second,  the  manu- 
facture of  the  intervening  dummies;  and,  third,  the  uniting  of  the 
several  parts  into  one  rigid,  highly  finished  piece.  From  beginning  to 
end  it  includes  a  series  of  small  but  important  details.  In  the  degree 
that  care  and  attention  are  devoted  to  these  minutije  will  be  the  accuracy 
of  fit  and  finish  of  the  completed  bridge ;  neglect  of  them  may  be  followed 
by  blemish  or  even  by  disaster. 

^Esthetic  considerations  are  too  frequently  ignored  in  this  class  of 
work,  but  they  are  equally  important  in  this  as  in  any  prosthetic  opera- 
tion. The  completed  piece  should  present  a  restoration  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  the  forms,  color,  size,  and  positions  of  the  natural  organs, 
and  should  be  so  articulated  as  to  restore  the  lost  masticating  surfaces! 

Unnecessary  exposure  of  gold  is  to  be  avoided,  and  yet  the  several 
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portelain  pieces  are  to  be  so  guarded  that  they  serve  merely  for  the 
restoration  of  appearances,  receiving  themselves  no  direct  force,  the 
latter  bearing  only  upon  masticating  surfaces  of  gold.  By  this  means 
fracture  of  the  porcelain  becomes  a  remote  possibility. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  making  of  a  bridge  and  shall  select  as  a 
common  type,  one  of  two  full  gold  crowns,  or  of  one  full  gold  crown 
and  a  Richmond,  carrying  one  or  more  dummies.  The  abutment 
pieces  having  been  adjusted  to  their  respective  positions,  the  impression 
and  articulation  are  taken  and  the  cast  prepared  in  the  manner  already 
described. 

In  selecting  the  facings  for  the  case  it  is  desirable  to  choose  them  of 
such  length  that  when  they  are  ground  into  place,  the  necks  will  just 
touch  the  gum  hghtly  and  the  occlusal  edges  will  be  in  contact  with 
the  antagonizing  teeth.  They  are  ground  to  follow  the  gum  line  and 
should  not  be  in  actual  contact  with  each  other.  After  they  have  been 
ground  into  place,  a  wall  of  plaster  is  built  up  on  the  buccal  side  of  the 
cast  to  retain  them  in  position.  After  the  plaster  has  hardened  the 
facings  are  removed,  and  their  occlusal  ends  ground  off  about  one  thir- 
ty-second of  an  inch  and  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  with  the 
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back  of  the  facing.  (Fig.  764.)  The  line  of  their  occlusal  ends  should 
be  continuous,  that  is,  the  bevel  of  one  facing  should  not  be  higher  than 
another.  The  facings  are  then  to  be  backed  and  for  this  purpose, 
platinum,  crown  metal  or  pure  gold  may  be  used.  The  gold  will  have 
a  tendency  to  lighten  the  color  of  the  facing  and  give  it  a  slightly  yellower 
cast,  while  the  platinum  will  tend  to  darken  it  and  confer  a  bluish  tint. 
If  the  backing  is  of  platinum,  it  may  be  very  thin,  about  three  one- 
thousandths  of  an  inch.  It  should  extend  from  the  inner  edge  of  the 
bevel  at  the  occlusal  end,  to  and  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  over 
the  lower  edge  where  it  has  been  ground  to  fit  the  gum.  (Fig.  765.) 
The  backing  of  each  facing  should  touch  or  slightly  overlap  that  of 
the  one  next  adjoining  and  those  of  the  end  facings  should  be  in  contact 
with  the  abutment  crowns.  (Fig.  766.)  The  pins  are  flattened  vsith  a 
pair  of  pin-roughening  pliers,  and  are  bent  down  over  the  backnig,  thus 
pressing  it  close  to  the  facing.  The  facings  are  then  waxed  together 
and  to  the  abutment  crowns  with  hard  adhesive  wax,  a  piece  of  oiled 
paper  being  placed  underneath  on  the  surface  of  the  cast  to  prevent 
their  attachment  to  it.  The  wax  should  be  built  up  high  enough  to 
support  the  cusps  for  the  dummies.  (Fig.  767.)    Suitable  solid  cusps 
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are  then  made,  ground  or  filed  to  fit  the  bevel  of  the  facings,  and  fast- 
ened in  place  with  adhesive  wax.    (Fig.  768.) 

The  bridge  is  now  ready  for  investing  and  soldering.  It  is  taken 
from  the  cast,  the  inner  cap  being  removed  also  if  it  be  a  removable 
bridge,  and  the  inside  of  the  abutment  pieces  filled  with  the  investing 
material  and  the  whole  bridge  partly  imbedded  in  it  with  the  facings 
down.  The  investment  should  come  over  the  backings  which  extend 
beyond  the  lower  angle  of  the  facings,  holding  them  in  place  and  pre- 
venting their  springing  up.  (Fig.  769.)  The  investment  should  come 
nearly  to  the  lingual  edge  of  the  cusp  (Fig.  769),  and  should  be  small, 
and  only  large  enough  to  hold  the  parts  together.  The  abutment  crowns 
are  partly  covered  to  protect  them  from  the  flame. 

In  grinding  the  facings  for  the  dummies  for  any  of  the  six  anterior 
teeth,  they  should  be  made  to  set  closely  to  the  cast  and  after  they  are 
propery  fitted,  a  wall  of  plaster  is  made  on  the  labial  side.  The  facings 
are  then  backed,  the  backings  extending  over  the  beveled  portion  at  the 
neck  and  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  beyond  the  incisal  edge  (Fig. 
770),  and  the  pins  flattened  and  bent  toward  this  edge  close  to  theback- 
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ing.  In  investing,  the  investment  should  cover  the  extending  portion 
of  the  backing  to  prevent  its  warping.    (Fig.  771.) 

Bridges  of  three  or  four  teeth  may  be  soldered  in  one  piece,  but  large 
cases  should  be  soldered  in  sections.  This  is  because  the  contrac- 
tion of  large  masses  of  solder  when  the  piece  cools  has  the  efl'ect  of 
disturbmg  the  relation  of  the  abutment  pieces,  and  the  bridge  in  con- 
sequence has  Its  fit  impaired.  A  full  bridge  of  twelve  or  fourteen  teeth 
should  be  soldered  in  three  or  four  sections.  If  in  three,  the  incisors 
may  be  soldered  in  one  piece,  and  the  sides  from  the  canine  back 
separately.  If  m  four  sections,  the  central,  lateral  and  canine  of  each 
side  separately  and  then  the  side  bridges.  The  different  sections  are 
then  finished  and  polished  except  where  they  are  to  be  united  They 
are  then  replaced  on  the  cast,  waxed  together  with  adhesive  wax  and 
a  strong  iron  or  brass  wire  bent  to  conform  to  the  lingual  side  of  the 
bridge  and  waxed  firmly  to  the  different  parts.  This  will  hold  them 
Urmly  m  their  proper  relative  positions  and  prevent  their  sprino-ino- 
while  being  removed  from  the  cast  and  invested.  The  brido-e  is  theS 
invested,  the  divisions  between  the  several  sections  being  Ireelv  ex- 
posed and  the  parts  united  with  the  same,  or  a  slightly  lower  carat 
solder  than  has  been  used  in  the  previous  soldering.    When  the  invest- 
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Selection  of  Facings. — In  choosing  the  facings  for  crowns  or  a  bridge, 
or  in  fact  for  any  form  of  partial  denture,  the  greatest  care  should  be 
used  to  select  those  of  proper  mold  and  shade.  If  it  is  impossible  to 
get  a  facing  to  match  exactly  the  shade  of  the  natural  teeth,  it  is  better 
that  it  should  be  slightly  darker  rather  than  lighter  than  these.  If 
a  crown  is  the  least  bit  too  light  in  color  it  is  conspicuous  and  is  the  first 
thing  seen  when  the  patient  opens  the  mouth,  while  if  it  is  but  slightly 
darker  than  the  neighboring  teeth  is  not  so  noticeable. 

In  restoring  the  six  anterior  teeth,  the  facings  should  never  be  bought 
in  sets  as  put  up  by  the  manufacturers.  In  the  human  mouth,  these 
teeth  are  never  all  of  the  same  shade.  The  central  incisors  have  gen- 
erally a  yellowish  cast.  The  laterals  are  of  a  bluish  tint,  especially  at 
the  incisal  edge,  while  the  canines  are  the  yellowest  teeth  in  the  mouth 
anterior  to  the  molars.  If  the  facings  restoring  these  teeth  are  all  of  one 
color,  they  will  never  present  a  natural  appearance  since  their  unifor- 
mity will  at  once  advertise  their  artificial  nature.  They  should  be 
selected  in  pairs,  the  centrals,  laterals  and  canines,  each  from  a  different 
set  in  accordance  with  the  natural  shading  of  these  teeth. 

As  we  go  farther  back  in  the  mouth,  we  find  the  bicuspids  have  a 
tendency  toward  blueness  again,  while  the  molars  are  yellow.  In  select- 
ing these  teeth,  the  bicuspids,  especially  the  first,  should  be  matched 
as  nearly  as  possible.  With  the  molars  there  is  not  the  same  neces- 
sity of  being  so  exact.  They  should  be  of  the  same  general  shade  and 
may  be  darker  than  the  natural  teeth,  but  certainly  not  Hghter. 

The  shape  of  the  teeth  should  be  studied  carefully  and  the  form 
of  those  lost  should  be  reproduced  as  nearly  as  possible  by  their  sub- 
stitutes. A  flat  facing  should  never  be  used  to  restore  a  tooth  which 
had  a  rounded  face.  The  remaining  natural  teeth  will  here  again  serve 
as  an  index  for  the  form  of  the  selected  facings. 

Occlusion.— In  addition  to  its  other  requirements,  the  articulation 
of  a  bridge  piece  must  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 
This  is  a  most  important  consideration  and  one  to  which  there  is,  seem- 
ingly, very  little  attention  given  in  this  work.  A  bridge  which  is  properly 
articulated  will  not  only  be  more  effective  than  one  faulty  in  this  regard 
but  its  use  will  be  attended  with  less  Hability  of  loosening  or  mjurng 

the  abutments.  . 

A  large  percentage  of  the  cases  of  bridge-work  are  for  the  posterior 
part  of  the  mouth  and  the  dentist  is  most  frequently  called  upon  to  re- 
store lost  molars  and  bicuspids.  Where  these  teeth  m  either  jaw, 
have  been  lost  for  any  length  of  time  their  opponents  m  the  opposite 
iaw  are  sure  to  have  elongated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  (tig.  7/2),  and 
if  no  measure  is  undertaken  to  prevent,  they  will  eventually  be  extoli- 
ated  The  normal  line  of  occlusion  must  be  restored  m  a  case  ot  tnis 
description,  if  a  satisfactory  denture  is  to  be  made  to  replace  the  lost 
teeth,  whether  it  be  a  plate  or  a  bridge.  If  a  bridge  is  constructed 
without  doing  this,  it  can  be  never  so  serviceable  to  the  patient  as  wHere 
the  occlusion  has  been  made  normal.  The  triturating  motion  so  neces- 
sary for  the  perfect  performance   pf  the  masticatory  function,  is  m- 
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terfered  with  or  prevented  altogether,  the  only  movements  possible 
being  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  jaws  in  which  the  food  may  be 
pressed  or  crushed,  but  not  ground.  The  moment  the  mandible  is 
thrust  the  least  bit  forward,  the  jaws  are  thrown  apart  and  the  only 
point  of  contact  is  the  distal  cusp  of  the  elongated  molar,  with  the  me- 
sial cusp  of  the  lower  molar  opposite.  (Fig.  773.)  Where  this  elon- 
gation of  the  teeth  has  taken  place,  the  cusps  must  be  ground  away  to 
the  normal  line  of  occlusion  and  the  teeth  carved  so  as  to  reproduce  as 


Fia.  772  Fig.  773 


nearly  as  possible  the  original  cusps.  If  they  have  become  very  much 
elongated,  it  may  be  necessary  to  devitalize  and  crown  them,  or  to  re- 
store their  masticating  surfaces  by  building  up  with  gold. 

BRIDGES  WITH  BREAKS  IN  THE  CONTINUITY  OF  THEIR  BODY. 

Cases  present  which  may  exhibit  conditions  favorable  for  the  employ- 
ment of  bridge-work,  except  that  at  some  part  of  the  arch  there  is  a 
tooth  which  may  be  mechanically  unnecessary  in  the  support  of  a 
bridge,  and  which  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  leave  out  of  the  bridge 
structure.  It  may  be  that  the  tooth  has  such  a  lack  of  parallelism  be- 
tween its  axes  and  those  of  the  abutments  that  its  utihzation  is  imprac- 


FiQ.  774  Fig.  775, 


ticable.  The  author  of  the  only  satisfactory  device  for  application  in 
such  cases  is  Dr.  J.  L.  WiUiams.  ^ 

The  connecting  bars  may  be  formed  by  annealing  and  slightly  flatten- 
ing bars  of  iridio-platinum  wire  No.  14;  these  are  bent  about  the 
necks  of  the  teeth,  not  quite  touching  them,  their  ends  resting  solidly 
against  the  stays  of  the  dummies.  A  typical  case  is  illustrated  in  Figs. 
774-776.    A  modified  form  of  the  same  device  is  seen  in  Fig.  777, 


I  The  Dental  CQsraos,  Vol.  xxvii,  p.  70g, 
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The  device  proves  useful  in  such  cases  as  the  following:  a  crownless 
lateral  with  a  good  root ;  an  unblemished  canine;  the  first  bicuspid  ab~ 


Fig.  776 


sent  and  the  second  bicuspid  root  fit  to  serve  as  an  abutment.  A  bridge 
is  constructed,  the  lateral  and  second  bicuspid  having  abutment  crowns 


Fig.  777 


adapted;  a  dummy  replaces  the  first  bicuspid,  and  the  connecting  b 
passes  around  the  palatal  portion  of  the  canine,  resting  lightly  upon  tl 
gum. 
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EXTENSION  BRIDGES. 

The  principle  of  construction  of  this  variety  of  bridge-work  is  that  of 
a  portion  of  the  body  of  a  bridge  extending  beyond  an  abutment,  and 
having  attachment  at  but  a  single  point.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
involved  a  faulty  and,  it  may  be,  a  vicious  mechanical  principle.  It  is  a 
variety  of  structure  wliich  has  no  counterpart  in  bridges  as  the  engineer 
knows  them. 

The  danger  attending  or  following  its  employment  is  mechanical  dis- 
placement of  the  abutment  itself,  the  danger  being  in  the  direct  ratio  of 
the  amount  of  force  received  by  and  through  the  extension,  and  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  number  and  strength  of  the  abutments. 

A  consensus  of  contemporary  opinion  places  these  devices  in  the  cate- 
gory of  abuses  of  bridge-work. 

The  mildest  form  of  the  above  is  seen  in  such  a  fixture  as  Fig.  779. 

Faulty  though  the  design  may  be,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  employment  of  the  work  is  justifiable. 

The  force  received  upon  such  a  fixture  as  Fig.  779  necessarily  tends 
to  rotate  the  abutment  crown  or  even  the  root  itself ;  the  same  objection 
obtains  with  any  fixture  supported  by  but  one  abutment.  The  details 
of  construction  of  such  a  piece  and  of  Fig.  778  are  evident. 


Fig.  778  Fig.  779 


Figs.  780-782  (after  Dr.  Parr)  exhibit  a  case  in  which  the  expen- 
sive work  figured  has  its  justification  in  the  advantages  afl'orded  by 
such  a  piece  over  a  plate  denture,  so  long  as  the  abutments  maintain 
their  fixation.  It  is  to  be  recognized  that  this,  as  in  other  extreme  cases 
of  bridge-work,  is  governed  by  matters  of  economy. 

It  is  necessarily  doubtful  how  long  the  abutments  will  persist  in  a 
condition  of  secure  fixation,  so  that  the  question  concerns  the  purse  of 
the  wearer:  can  he  afford  (financially)  to  pay  the  fee  for  such  an  appli- 
ance for  the  term  of  service  it  is  likely  to  afford  him  ? 

The  proper  construction  and  adaptation  of  such  pieces  tax  to  the 
utmost  the  skill,  knowledge,  and  ingenuity  of  the  expert  mechanic ; 
the  novice  is  wise  in  avoiding  them. 

The  figures  illustrate  the  most  extensive  apparatus  anchored  to  abut- 
ments which  dental  literature  records.  The  crowns  and  dummies  of 
such  cases  are  constructed  after  the  methods  described.  Oval  plates 
of  gold  are  swaged  to  cover  a  greater  area  of  the  ridge  than  embraced 
by  the  base  of  the  teeth  they  are  to  support.  Upon  them  plate  teeth  or 
all-gold  crowns  may  be  fitted,  and  attached  to  the  terminal  dummies. 
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REMOVABLE  BRIDGES. 


These  are  devices  which  are  so  attached  to  abutments  that  they  may 
be  removed  by  the  operator  for  the  purpose  of  repair  or  to  gain  access 
to  abutments  which  might  possibly  require  therapeutic  aid;  again,  as  a 
means  of  bridging  spaces  to  which,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  abut- 
ments, it  would  be  impracticable  to  properly  adapt  fixed  bridges.  Others 


Fin.  780 


are  designed  and  attached  so  that  the  patient  may  remove  them  for  hy- 
gienic considerations. 

The  first  consideration  is  the  perfect  protection  of  the  abutments 
themselves  against  the  entrance  of  fermentable  material,  otherwise  the 
spaces  existing  between  the  abutment,  crowns,  and  these  bases  them- 


FiQ.  781 


Fig.  782 


selves  would,  by  being  accessible  to  the  causes  of  dental  caries,  bring 
about  the  dissolution  of  the  abutments.  t 

In  devising  this  variety  of  bridge  or  in  applying  devices  it  is  preter- 
able  to  select  those  whose  mode  of  retention  and  method  of  construction 

""'Thrmeans  of  anchorage  of  this  variety  of  bridge-work  is  either 
through  telescoping  barrels;  posts  fitting  in  sockets  anchored  in  the 
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roots  of  teeth;  attachment  by  means  of  screw  sockets  in  prepared  abut- 
ments; by  variously  shaped  sockets  in  the  body  of  the  bridge  or  attached 
to  the  abutment  crowns,  in  which  closely-fitting  posts  are  slipped.  Their 
degrees  of  simplicity  are  in  the  order  named. 

With  the  advent  of  removable  bridges,  the  possibilities  of  bridge 
work  have  been  greatly  increased.  In  many  cases  where  it  would  be 
inexpedient  to  put  a  fixed  bridge,  a  perfectly  satisfactory  and  lasting 
removable  bridge  may  be  placed.  This  is  true  for  instance  of  the  lower 
jaw  where  all  of  the  molars  have  been  lost.  These  teeth  may  be  re- 
stored by  the  use  of  removable  extension  saddles,  a  restitution  not  to 
be  thought  of  by  means  of  fixed  bridge-work. 


Fig.  783 


Aside  from  the  enlargement  of  the  field  of  usefulness,  there  are  many 
points  of  superiority  of  removable  over  fixed  bridge-work  and  one  of 
the  most  important  of  these,  is  its  hygenic  character.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  thoroughly  cleanse  and  sterilize  a  bridge  which  is  per- 
manently fixed  in  the  mouth.  There  will  be  portions  of  it  which  can- 
not be  reached  with  the  tooth-brush,  and  any  antiseptic  solution  which 
would  be  strong  enough  to  disinfect  it  perfectly  would  be  injurious  to 
the  mucous  membrane.  In  the  case  of  a  removable  bridge,  however, 
it  may  be  taken  from  the  mouth  in  a  moment  and  sterilized  by  boil- 
ing, or  cleansed  by  other  approved  means  which  the  patient  is  capable 
of  using.  The  inner  abutments  are  then  easy  of  access,  and  being 
perfectly  smooth  on  all  sides  may  be  cleansed  with  very  little  trouble 
before  the  bridge  is  replaced. 
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Another  point  in  favor  of  removable  work,  is  the  ease  with  which  it 
may  be  repaired  in  case  of  accident.  After  many  of  the  accideiifs 
which  happen  to  a  bridge,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  it  in  order  to  repair 
it,  and  if  the  piece  be  fixed,  it  will  be  more  or  less  injured  in  its  removal 
from  the  mouth  and  the  removal  itself  will  be  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty.  In  a  large  piece  where  there  are  several  abutments,  if  one 
becomes  loosened,  in  order  to  re-cement  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut 
and  loosen  all  of  the  abutment  pieces  before  the  bridge  could  be  re- 
moved. In  many  instances  the  abutment  tooth  would  be  entirely 
ruined  before  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  anything  the  matter 
with  it  because  the  seat  of  the  difficulty  is  out  of  sight  beneath  the 
bridge.    With  a  removable  piece,  if  one  of  the  abutment  caps  becomes 

Fig.  784 


loose,  it  will  be  instantly  discovered  and  may  be  re-cemented  at  once 
without  the  slightest  trouble  or  injury  to  the  bridge. 

Another  and  very  important  consideration  is  the  facility  with  which 
any  of  the  teeth  adjacent  to  a  removable  bridge  may  be  treated  in  case 
of  accident,  decay,  or  other  pathological  condition.  The  bridge  may  be 
taken  out,  the  rubber  dam  put  on  over  the  abutments  and  there  will  be 
ample  room  for  any  operation  without  further  separation. 

The  value  of  removable  bridge-work  depends  entirely  on  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  the  various  details  of  construction  and  adjustment 
are  done.  The  fitting  of  the  several  portions  of  the  bridge  to  the  abut- 
ments must  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  or  the  work  cannot  be  sat- 
isfactory. ^  . 

The  first  of  these  devices  was  that  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Starr  (Fig.  (b6.) 
The  abutment  teeth  were  trimmed  to  a  form  which  permitted  the  ad- 
justment of  ferrules  which  were  cemented  to  their  bases. 

>>    The  Dental  Cosmos  Vol.  xxi'iii,  p.  18. 
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Telescoping  barrels,  with  properly  occluding  caps,  are  fitted  over 
these,  being  cut  away  at  such  aspects  as  would  prevent  their  placement 
in  a  common  piece.  A  dummy  crown  is  fitted  between  and  attached  to 
them.    The  pieces  were  set  with  gutta-percha. 

The  same  principle  is  applied  in  Figs.  785-789. 

Fig.  785  ^ie-  '^86 


The  illustrations  explain  in  themselves  the  methods  and  steps  of  the 
construction. 

Another  method  of  applying  a  removable  bridge  to  similar  cases  is 
that  of  Dr.  R.  B.  Winder.  Collars  are  fitted  to  the  abutments,  to  which 
perfectly  flat  caps  are  soldered.  A  bite  and  impression  are  taken  in 
which  the  caps  are  withdrawn.    Occluding  caps  are  formed,  which  are 

Fig.  788 


filled  flush  with  solder  and  ground  flat  to  fit  the  ferrule  tops.  Dummies 
are  constructed  and  united  to  one  another.  The  caps  are  to  be  attached 
either  by  screws  passing  into  the  crowns  of  the  abutments  or  else  by 
nuts  passing  over  screws  which  have  been  attached  to  the  ferrule  tops, 
over  which  the  occluding  cap  is  set,  being  perforated  for  the  passage  of 
the  screws.    It  is  advised  that  the  pieces  be  now  placed  in  position  in 


Fig.  789 


the  mouth,  held  together  by  means  of  adhesive  wax.  Over  the  pieces 
sufiicient  investing  material  is  placed  to  hold  them  together;  they  are 
then  encased  in  investment  and  the  caps  attached  to  the  dummy  block. 

Holes  may  be  drilled  through  the  deepest  part  of  the  cap  large 
enough  to  admit  the  screws,  and  continued  into  the  crowns  as  deep  as 
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the  screws  are  long.  The  holes  in  the  crowns  may  be  enlarged  and  the 
screws  slightly  oiled.  Zinc  phosphate  is  placed  in  the  pits,  the  bridge 
is  set  in  position,  and  the  screws  thrust  in  to  the  cement  while  the  latter 
is  still  soft. 

These  forms  of  bridges  are  applicable  where  the  abutment  teeth 


Fig.  790 


incline  toward  one  another  at  such  an  angle  as  to  render  the  placing 
of  complete  cylinders  impracticable  or  impossible.  The  more  general 
employment  of  the  same  or  similar  methods  in  many  of  the  cases  which 
receive  fixed  bridges  would  remove  many  of  the  objections  urged  against 
the  latter. 

Fig.  791 


An  applicable  and  well-devised  appliance  is  shown  m  Fig.  790,  m 
which  fixation  of  the  bridge  to  the  abutments  is  secured  by  means  of  a 
telescoping  collar  placed  over  a  capped  root,  its  other  extremity  having 
a  socket  fitted  to  and  slipped  over  a  retaining  shoulder. 

1  Dr.  C.  L.  Alexander. 
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A  brido-e  held  by  two  similar  shoulders,  but  removable  outwardly, 
is  shown  In  Fig.  791:  it  is  designed  to  overcome  the  tendency  to  dis- 
placement by  the  stress  of  mastication  present  in  those  devices  which 

are  inserted  vertically.  .         ,    •   i,  f 

Dr.  Parr's  method  of  constructing  these  telescoping  ends  is  by  tar 
the  simplest  offered.  Two  pieces  of  platinum  plate  are  shaped  as  in 
Fig.  792,  so  that  one  shall  telescope  the  other:  the  inner  one  is  hlied 
flush  with  wax  and  invested;  the  wax  is  removed,  the  space  is  filled  by 
mehing  gold  plate  in  it.  The  outer  section  is  filled  with  invest- 
ment and  its  walls  are  made  rigid  by  flowing  gold  oyer  them,  or,  what 
is  preferable,  adding  thick  pieces  of  plate  to  each  side  and  joining  them 
by  means  of  22-carat  solder.  The  shoulders  are  soldered  to  the 
crowns,  the  slots  are  adjusted  to  the  shoulders,  their  ends  attached  to 
the  stays  of  the  dummies.  It  is  necessary  that  the  slots  should  be 
immovably  held  against  the  stays  to  ensure  their  correct  position  m 
the  finished  piece.  Soft  adhesive  wax  is 
placed  around  them,  attaching  them  to 
the  backings,  an  unusually  large  amount 
of  the  wax  being  used.  The  piece  is  chilled 
and  the  dummies  and  sockets  with- 
drawn. If  both  sockets  come  away 
without  detachment,  the  piece  is  imme- 
diately invested;  if  one  or  both  have 
broken  away,  the  sharp  line  of  fracture 

of  the  brittle  cement  furnishes  the  guide  for  their  accurate  replacement. 

The  writer  advises  that  the  free  ends  of  the  shoulder-piece  be  left  as 
extensions  which  are  adapted  to  the  wall  of  the  abutment  crown,  the 
socket  piece  to  have  similar  wings  which  shall  outUne  the  terminal  wall 
of  the  bridge  body  in  its  finished  state. 
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Of  the  different  styles  of  abutments  which  may  be  utilized  in  remov- 
able bridge-work,  the  telescope  crown  is  probably  the  one  most  fre- 
quently indicated.  The  telescope  crown  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  shell  crown.  The  shell,  or  full  gold  crown  simply  covers  the 
tooth  or  root  and  is  used  as  a  single  crown,  or  as  an  abutment  in  fixed 
bridge-work.  In  the  telescope  crown,  there  are  two  caps,  one  tele- 
scoping and  fitting  the  other  as  exactly  as  the  tubes  or  slides  of  a  tele- 
scope, the  inner  cap  of  which  is  cemented  to  the  tooth  serving  as  an 
abutment.  This  crown  is  only  used  in  removable  bridge-work.  It  is 
indicated  for  molars  and  bicuspids  where  a  full  gold  crown  can  be  used, 
but  should  never  be  employed  in  the  front  of  the  mouth.  The  tooth  for 
the  reception  of  a  telescope  crown  should  be  prepared  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  for  a  full  gold  crown,  with  the  exception  that  a  little  more 
of  the  tooth  structure  should  be  ground  away  from  the  occlusal  surface. 
The  sides  should  be  trimmed  so  that  the  tooth  is  very  slightly  conical, 
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its  greatest  circumference  being  about  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  below 
the  gum  line. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  the  abutments  should  be  exactly  parallel,  but 
they  should  be  very  nearly  so.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
natural  inclination  of  the  teeth.  If  they  are  diverging,  they  should  be 
ground  so  that  when  the  bridge  is  put  in  place,  the  teeth  will  be  drawn 
together  slightly  and  spring  back  as  it  is  pressed  home.  If  the  teeth 
converge  they  will  be  forced  a  little  apart.  This  slight  natural  spring 
of  the  teeth  will  assist  in  holding  the  bridge  firmly  in  place,  but  it  must 
be  very  slight,  otherwise  the  removal  and  replacing  of  the  bridge  would 
have  a  tendency  to  loosen  the  roots. 

The  telescope  crown  should  be  made  of  coin  gold,  or  some  very  hard 
alloy  of  that  metal.  The  regular  twenty-two  carat  plate  as  purchased 
at  the  dental  depots  is  too  soft  to  withstand  the  strain  and  wear  to  which 
it  will  be  subjected.  If  the  telescope  crown  be  accurately  made  of  a 
rigid  material  like  coin  gold,  there  will  be  practically  no  wear  on  it,  even 
after  years  of  use.    The  fluids  of  the  mouth  seem  to  form  a  coating 
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which  prevents  the  actual  contact  of  the  metal  in  the  two  caps,  however 
closely  they  may  fit,but  if  the  material  of  which  the  bands  are  made  be 
so  soft  as  to  allow  of  their  stretching  in  the  slightest  degree,  this  would 
render  the  piece  worthless  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

The  band  of  coin  gold  No.  30  gauge  is  made  to  conform  to  the  tooth, 
the  sides  being  nearly  parallel,  or  slightly  diverging  toward  the  neck, 
and  it  is  festooned  to  follow  the  gum  line  so  that  it  will  go  an  equal  dis- 
tance under  the  free  margin  all  around.  It  is  then  cut  off  even  with 
the  top  of  the  stump  and  filed  perfectly  flat  and  a  floor  of  No.  28  coin 
gold  is  sweated  to  it.  In  sweating  the  floor  to  the  band,  the  former  is 
first  flattened  so  that  there  will  be  close  contact  between  it  and  the  band 
all  around.  It  is  then  fluxed  and  held  by  one  corner  in  a  pair  of  finely 
pointed  pliers  over  a  Bunsen  flame  until  the  parts  are  united.  The 
surplus  gold  of  the  floor  is  then  trimmed  away  and  the  sides  of  the  cap 
polished.  We  now  have  what  is  practically  a  seamless  crown  and  are 
ready  to  make  the  outer  cap.  As  a  first  step,  the  inside  of  the  cap  is 
given  a  very  thin  coating  of  melted  wax  to  prevent  its  union  with  the 
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fusible  metal  which  is  to  be  poured  in  it.  It  is  then  pushed  into  a 
paper  tube,  which  can  be  made  by  rolling  a  piece  of  paper  around  a  lead 
pencil  or  stick  of  suitable  size,  held  together  with  a  small  gum  elastic 
band,  and  the  cap  and  tube  filled  with  fusible  metal.  (Fig.  793.) 
This  renders  the  cap  perfectly  solid  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  crush  it.  A 
new  measurement  is  taken  at  about  the  middle  of  the  cap  and  the  gold 
for  the  outer  band  is  cut  a  little  shorter  than  the  measurement  and  slightly 
tapering,  so  that  the  band  will  be  a  little  larger  toward  the  neck,  and  its 
ends  sweated  together. 

It  is  festooned  to  follow  the  lower  edge  of  the  inner  cap  and  forcibly 
driven  over  it  to  within  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  of  this  edge. 
(Fig.  794.) 

The  band  is  then  cut  level  with  the  floor  of  the  inner  cap  and  filed 
flush  with  it.  It  is  then  removed  and  a  floor  of  No.  30  coin  gold  is 
sweated  to  it.  The  extending  edges  of  the  floor  are  then  trimmed 
flush  with  the  sides  of  the  band  and  it  is  ready  for  the  contour. 

This  is  made  by  building  it  on  the  outside  of  the  band.  A  piece  of 
No.  28  coin  gold  is  cut,  its  width  being  about  the  same  as  the  width  of 
the  outer  band  and  its  length  about  twice  the  diameter  of  the  cap. 
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(Fig.  795.)  The  lower  edge  of  this  is  then  bent  slightly  inward  as  it  is 
desirable  that  the  solder  used  should  not  unite  the  piece  all  the  way  up 
the  band,  but  should  catch  it  only  at  the  extreme  edge  as  in  Fig.  796. 
The  contour  piece  is  then  placed  on  the  band,  the  lower  edge  coming 
only  about  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  band, 
fluxed  and  soldered  vnih.  a  very  small  piece  of  22-carat  solder  Fig.  797, 
using  the  small  blue  point  of  the  blowpipe-flame.  It  is  then  cleansed 
in  acid  and  another  piece  attached  to  the  opposite  side  in  the  same 
manner.  These  contour  pieces  are  always  attached  to  the  mesial  and 
distal  sides  of  the  cap.  The  cap  with  the  wings  attached  is  placed  on 
the  inner  cap  and  the  wings  thrown  out  to  the  desired  angle,  as  in  Fig? 
798  and  the  ends  turned  in  at  the  buccal  and  lingual  side  so  as  to  give 
a  natural  contour  to  the  crown.  (Fig.  799.)  The  crown  is  then  well 
fluxed  between  the  contour  pieces  and  the  band  and  along  the  edges  of 
the  wings  and  the  whole  soldered  with  22-carat  solder,  partly  filling  the 
space  between  the  wings  and  the  band. 

This  is  done  by  laying  the  crown  on  a  charcoal  block  and  placing 
the  pieces  of  solder  on  the  buccal  and  lingual  sides  between  the  ends  of 
the  two  plates  (Fig.  800),  and  drawing  it  down  on  each  side  with  the 
small  flame  of  the  blowpipe.  The  surplus  gold  of  the  contour  is  then 
cut  away  and  the  contour  filed  flush  with  the  floor  of  the  cap.  A  suit- 
able cusp  is  then  made,  and  its  under  surface  filed  flat  to  fit  the  top  of 
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the  cap.  The  cusp  and  cap  are  then  fluxed,  wired  together  and  sol- 
dered with  20-carat  solder,  laying  the  crown  on  its  side  on  a  charcoal 
block,  the  piece  of  solder  on  the  ban  din  contact  with  the  cusp  and  sol- 
dering with  the  small  flame  of  the  blowpipe.    (Fig.  801.) 

Where  the  teeth  are  short  or  where  there  is  to  be  but  one  retaining 
abutment,  a  combination  of  the  telescope  cap  with  a  tube  and  split  pin 
forms  a  most  excellent  attachment.  The  inner  band  is  made  as  for  the 
regular  telescope  crown.  A  hole  is  then  made  in  its  floor  and  a  tube  set 
in,  resting  on  the  floor  of  the  pulp  chamber  and  waxed  firmly  in  place. 
(Fig.  802.)    In  adjusting  the  tube,  care  must  be  used  to  have  its  long 

Fig.  800  Fig.  801  Fig.  802 
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axis  exactly  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  band.  The  cap  is  then  filled 
with  investment  and  the  tube  soldered  in  place  with  20-carat  solder. 
The  tube  is  now  cut  off  flush  with  the  floor  of  the  cap  and  the  cap  pol- 
ished. The  inside  of  the  cap  is  now  coated  very  thinly  with  wax  and 
it  is  filled  with  fusible  metal  as  already  described. 

The  outer  band  is  made  and  contoured  exactly  the  same  as  for  a  regu- 
lar telescope  crown  and  the  top  filed  perfectly  flat,  and  a  floor  of  No.  30 
coin  gold  sweated  to  it. 

The  position  of  the  opening  of  the  tube  is  ascertained  by  placing  the 
outer  cap  in  position  on  the  inner  cap  and  with  a  soft  pine  stick  and 
hammer  tapping  the  floor  directly  over  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 

Fig.  803  FiQ.  804  Fig.  805  Fig.  806 
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When  the  outer  cap  is  removed  the  outhne  of  the  hole  will  be  clearly 
defined  on  the  inner  side  of  the  floor  and  may  be  punched  or  drilled 
to  the  proper  size  for  the  reception  of  the  pin.  The  split  pin  is  then 
made  to  fit  the  tube  easily  but  not  loosely,  but  should  fit  the  hole  in  the 
floor  of  the  outer  cap  tightly  and  be  fastened  to  it  with  hard  wax  while 
the  parts  are  in  position.  The  cap  is  then  removed,  filled  with  invest- 
ment and  the  pin  soldered  to  the  floor  with  a  very  small  piece  of  22-carat 
solder.  The  surplus  pin  is  cut  away  nearly  to  the  floor  of  the  cap. 
(Fig.  803.)  The  cusp  is  then  selected,  the  under  surface  filed  flat  and  a 
hole  drilled  through  it  to  receive  the  part  of  the  pin  which  projects 
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above  the  floor  of  the  cap.  They  are  then  wired  together  and  soldered 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  regular  telescope  crown.  This  attachment 
is  especially  useful  in  molars  or  bicuspids  where  the  crowns  are  very 
short. 

Another  form  of  anchorage  which  has  given  great  satisfaction  is  the 
inlay  attachment.  In  this  style  of  abutment  the  natural  crown  of  the 
tooth  is  preserved  and  it  is  especially  applicable  to  molars.  The  tooth 
is  devitalized  and  cut  out  on  the  occlusal  surface  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  the  length  of  the  crown,  and  down  on  the  mesial  side  far  enough  to 
allow  for  a  heavy  round  bar,  about  No.  13  gauge  and  a  sufficient  thick- 
ness of  gold  to  give  stability  to  the  inlay.  (Fig.  804,  A  and  B.)  The 
pulp  chamber  is  then  filled  with  gutta-percha,  the  cavity  being  made 
non-retentive,  leaving  the  sides  curved  or  straight  and  the  bottom 
rounded,  or  flat  as  the  operator  desires.  Pure  gold  of  No.  34  or  No.  36 
gauge,  or  inlay  platinum  is  then  burnished  into  it  as  for  an  inlay,  great 
care  being  used  to  have  the  margins  perfect. 

A  hole  is  then  made  near  the  distal  end  of  the  matrix  and  through  the 
gutta  percha  to  the  floor  of  the  pulp  chamber  and  in  it  is  placed  an 
iridio-platinum  tube,  large  enough  to  take  a  pin  of  No.  13  or  14  gauge. 
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It  is  then  waxed  in  place  and  the  wax  packed  tightly  in  the  matrix  and 
around  the  tube.  It  is  now  removed,  invested  and  filled  with  coin  or 
pure  gold,  thus  making  a  perfect  inlay  with  a  tube  extending  through  it. 
(Fig.  805).  A  groove  is  now  cut  from  the  tube  to  the  mesial  end  of  the 
inlay  with  small  round-edged  carborundum  wheels  or  fissure  burs  and 
finished  with  plug  finishing  burs,  of  the  same  size  or  slightly  larger  than 
the  inside  diameter  of  the  tube. 

The  bar  and  pin  are  made  of  platinized  gold  wire  left  open  for  about 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  end  and  bent  so  that  it  will  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  and  lie  closely  in  the  bottom  of  the  groove.  Fig. 
806  shows  a  section  of  the  tooth  with  the  inlay  and  tube  in  position 
and  the  bar  and  pin  in  place. 

The  articulation  is  taken  in  plaster  with  the  inlay  in  position  in  the 
tooth,  the  cast  prepared  and  the  bridge  made,  the  bar  being  soldered 
firmly  to  it. 

Ajiother  style  of  abutment  especially  adapted  to  bicuspids  and  molars 
having  long  crowns,  is  the  dovetailed  key  and  shoe  attachment. 

The  key  is  made  of  iridio-platinum  and  filed  smooth  to  form  a  dove- 
tail as  in  Fig.  807,  A  and  B.  A  strip  of  the  same  metal  No.  32  gauo-e 
is  bent  to  fit  the  sides  of  the  key  perfectly  and  filed  oflf  even  with  the 
face  or  broad  side  of  the  key,  and  a  floor  of  the  same  metal  fitted  to  it 
and  soldered  with  a  little  pure  gold.    (Fig.  808,  A  and  B  ) 
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In  using  this  form  of  abutment  the  side  of  the  crown  to  which  the  key 
is  to  be  attached  should  be  straight  from  the  gum  line  to  the  top  of  the 
cusp  and  should  be  reinforced  with  a  piece  of  No.  28  gauge  coin  gold 
soldered  across  the  whole  face  of  the  crown.    (Fig.  809,  A  and  B.) 

The  key  is  then  put  in  place,  a  hole  drilled  through  it  and  the  side  of 
the  band,  and  it  is  fastened  with  a  small  platinum  rivet,  such  as  a  tooth 
pin,  the  under  surface  of  the  key  having  first  been  covered  with  pure 
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gold,  as  the  union  between  iridio-platinum  and  the  solder  is  not  strong. 
It  is  then  soldered  to  the  cap,  using  very  little  solder.  (Fig.  810,  A  and  B.) 
The  female  part  of  the  attachment,  or  shoe,  is  then  slipped  over  the  key 
and  a  thin  piece  of  platinum  cut  out  to  shp  down  over  the  key  next  to 
the  crown  and  this  is  burnished  closely  to  it.  (Fig.  811.)  It  is  then 
waxed  to  the  shoe,  removed,  invested  and  covered  with  pure  or  coin 
gold  (Fig.  812),  after  which  it  is  trimmed  to  its  proper  dimensions,  re- 
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placed  on  the  crown,  the  facings  ground  in,  and  the  bridge  constructed. 
If  a  saddle  is  to  be  used,  it  is  first  waxed  carefully  to  the  shoe,  removed 
and  soldered,  after  which  it  is  replaced  on  the  model  and  the  bridge 
constructed  as  before. 

For  attachments  for  any  of  the  anterior  teeth  or  for  bicuspids,  where 
the  teeth  are  to  be  cut  to  or  below  the  gum  line,  the  cap  with  the  tube 
and  split  pin  will  be  found  to  be  most  generally  useful. 

The  tooth  is  cut  down,  the  band  made  and  fitted  in  the  same  way 
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for  a  Richmond  crown,  being  carried  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
under  the  gum,  after  which  it  is  removed  and  the  root  cut  down  just 
below  the  gum  line  on  the  labial  sidq,  but  not  so  low  as  for  a  Richmond 
crown,  and  leaving  it  high  on  the  palatal  or  lingual  side.  For  doing 
this,  the  Ottolengui  root  facers  (Fig.  813),  are  best  adapted  as  they  will 
take  the  root  down  quickly  and  evenly  and  with  less  mutilation  of  the 
gum  tissue  and  consequently  less  pain  to  the  patient. 

The  band  is  then  cut  flush  with  the  top  of  the  stump  and  the  floor 
sweated  or  soldered  to  it. 

In  enlarging  the  canal  of  a  root  to  receive  either  a  pin  or  tube,  spear 
pointed  drills  or  instruments  which  cut  on  the  end  should  never  be  used, 
as  there  is  danger  of  perforating  the  side  of  the  root. 

The  canal  is  first  opened  with  broaches,  these  are  followed  by  Gates- 
Glidden  drills,  beginning  with  the  small  and  working  up  to  the  large 
ones  and  enlarging  the  canal  to  within  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of 
the  apex.  These  are  followed  by  the  reamers  which  are  made  in  sizes 
to  correspond  to  the  size  of  the  tubes  or  pins  which  are  to  be  used. 
(Fig.  814.)    Both  these  and  the  Gates-Glidden  drills  have  smooth 
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guide  points  which  will  follow  a  canal,  but  will  not  cut  on  the  end  and 
there  is  very  little  danger  of  perforating  a  root  in  using  them. 

The  canal  having  been  enlarged  to  the  proper  size,  a  hole  is  made  in 
the  floor  of  the  cap  which  is  placed  on  the  root,  the  tube  adjusted  and 
waxed  to  it  with  sticky  wax.  (Fig.  815.)  It  is  then  removed  with  the 
cap,  invested  and  soldered  the  same  as  a  pin  in  a  Richmond  crown. 

After  it  is  soldered,  the  tube  is  cut  off  flush  with  the  floor  of  the  cap 
and  the  cap  polished,  care  being  used  not  to  round  the  corners  (^Fig. 
816.) 

The  cap  is  then  placed  on  the  root  and  the  impression  taken  and  cast 
made.    The  subsequent  steps  are  done  on  the  cast. 

The  floor  of  the  outer  cap  is  made  of  No.  28  coin  gold,  a  hole  being 
drilled  through  a  piece  of  proper  size  for  the  case  so  that  the  pin,  which 
has  been  previously  fitted  to  the  tube,  will  fit  tightly.  They  are  then 
placed  in  position  on  the  inner  cap,  waxed  together,  removed  and  sol- 
dered with  a  very  small  piece  of  22-carat  solder.  (Fig.  817.)  The  pin 
and  floor  are  then  cleansed  in  acid,  replaced  on  the  inner  cap  and  the 
floor  trimmed  flush  with  it  all  round. 

A  half  band  is  of  No.  28  coin  gold  and  should  extend  about  half  way 
to  the  buccal  side  of  the  floor  as  in  (Fig.  818.)  It  should  extend  only 
to  the  gum  line  on  the  lingual  side  and  should  not  go  below  it.  It  is 
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then  waxed  to  the  outer  floor,  removed  and  soldered,  using  a  very  little 
22-carat  solder. 

Another  way  of  making  a  tube  and  split  pin  attachment  which 
is  especially  useful  in  cases  where  the  roots  stand  at  such  an  angle  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  insert  the  tubes  to  a  sufficient  depth  and  have  them 
parallel,  is  to  have  the  split  pin  attached  to  the  lower  or  inner  cap  and 
the  tube  imbedded  in  the  bridge.  Take  for  example  two  canine  roots 
in  the  lower  jaw,  standing  as  represented  in  Fig.  819. 

In  a  case  of  this  description,  the  roots  are  prepared  in  the  same  way 
as  when  they  stand  in  a  normal  position,  with  the  exception  that  the 
mesial  or  approximal  angle  is  cut  away,  in  order  that  the  bands  may  be 
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adjusted  with  their  sides  nearly  parallel  to  each  other.  The  bands  are 
then  fitted,  the  roots  cut  down,  the  canals  enlarged  to  receive  a  strong 
pin  and  a  plaster  impression  taken  with  the  bands  and  pins  in  position 
as  in  Fig.  820.  A  cast  is  then  made,  the  bands  cut  flush  with  the  top 
of  the  stump  and  the  floor  of  No.  28  gauge  coin  gold  is  sweated  to  them. 
An  opening  is  then  made  through  the  floor  to  fit  the  pins  tightly  and  the 
pins  are  bent  just  beneath  the  floor  so  that  when  they  pass  through 
they  will  be  parallel  with  each  other  or  nearly  so.  (Fig.  821.)  They 
are  then  waxed  together  invested  and  soldered  from  the  under  side. 

In  making  the  outer  cap  the  floor  of  No.  28  gauge  coin  gold  is  drilled 
so  as  to  fit  the  pin  easily  but  not  loosely.  It  is  then  cut  flush  with  the  sides 
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of  the  inner  cap  and  the  half  band  made  and  soldered  to  it,  after  which 
it  is  replaced  on  the  inner  cap.  The  tube  is  next  placed  oyer  the  pin 
and  is  made  to  set  down  closely  on  the  floor  all  around  and  is  waxed  to 
it  with  hard  tough  wax.  It  is  then  removed,  a  little  investing  material 
carried  into  the  tube  and  a  small  iron  wire  inserted,  letting  it  extend 
about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  floor.  (Fig.  822).  This  will 
hold  the  tube  in  position  and  is  imbedded  in  the  investment,  the  tube 
being  soldered  to  the  floor  with  22-carat  solder.  (Fig.  823).  The  facing 
is  then  ground  to  the  floor  of  this  cap  and  when  the  bridge  is  invested 
for  soldering,  a  small  iron  wire  is  inserted  in  the  investment  to  pre- 
vent the  tube  froui  shifting,  the  §ame  f^s  wh?n  attaching  it  to  th?  floor. 
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The  abutments  which  have  been  described  are  all  known  as  retain- 
ing abutments.  By  retaining  abutment  is  meant  one  which  holds  the 
bridge  firmly  in  place  in  the  mouth,  preventing  its  shifting  or  dropping 
out,  such  as  a  telescope  cap,  tube  and  split  pin,  etc. 

A  supporting  abutment  is  one  which  supports  one  end  of  a  bridge, 
but  has  nothing  to  do  with  retaining  the  piece  in  the  mouth.  A  coun- 
tersunk gold  filling  in  which  a  spur  rests  is  an  example  of  this  latter 
style. 

Countersunk  Supporting  Abutments. — A  hooked  spur  resting  in  a  coun- 
ter sunk  gold  filling  forms  a  most  excellent  support  for  one  end  of 
a  bridge.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  lower  jaw,  where  it  will 
safely  support  a  bridge  of  two  or  three,  or  even  more  teeth  with  but  one 
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retaining  abutment.  In  the  upper  jaw,  with  a  crown  carrying  a  single 
dummy,  the  other  end  may  be  supported  by  the  counter  sunk  filling, 
and  it  is  often  useful  in  furnishing  additional  support  for  a  larger  bridge 
with  more  than  one  retaining  abutment. 

Where  a  spur  is  to  rest  in  a  filling  in  any  of  the  anterior  teeth  either 
upper  or  lower,  the  cavity  is  made  in  the  palatal  or  lingual  side  of  the 
tooth  toward  the  bridge  as  in  Fig.  824,  A  and  B.  Where  the  bite  does 
not  interfere  the  cavity  is  made  at  the  basilar  ridge  where  the  enamel 
is  very  thick,  and  should  be  of  good  size,  approximately  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  best  to  start  it  with  a  small 
carborundum  wheel,  using  plenty  of  water,  and  cut  through  the  enamel 
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and  give  the  general  outline  to  the  cavity  before  putting  on  the  rub- 
ber dam.  The  rubber  dam  having  been  adjusted,  the  cavity  is  deep- 
ened with  burs  as  much  as  possible  without  endangering  the  pulp 
The  cavity  is  well  undercut  and  a  filling  of  hard  gold  thoroughly 
condensed  is  inserted.  It  is  made  large  enough  so  that  the  contour  of 
the  tooth  IS  somewhat  exaggerated  as  in  Fig.  825.  The  filling  is  then 
polished  and  a  hole  drilled  in  the  centre  of  it  on  the  palatal  side  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  the  base  of  the  hole  beinff 
shaped  with  a  bud  shaped  bur  about  the  size  of  No.  14  to  16  gauo-e  wire 
^,?;;°°y^.*^^f^e«J^ei«  then  cut  from  this  opening  to  the  dismal  side 

n  •  lo'f  f  "^"S',^"^"?  ^J^f.^"^  *°  ^  «t™ng  body  of  gold  underneath  so 
as  not  to  weaken  the  filling.    (Fig.  826)  A  and  B. 
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The  spur  is  made  of  iridio-platinum  or  platinized  gold  wire  of  No.  14 
to  16  gauge,  the  size  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  bridge  and  the 
amount  of  strain  to  whicla  it  will  be  subjected.  The  end  of  the  wire  is 
bent  at  right  angles  and  pointed,  leaving  it  just  long  enough  to  rest  on 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  with  the  shank  resting  in  the  bottom  of  the  groove 
(Fig.  827),  and  passing  under  the  cusp  of  the  dummy  or  to  the  backing 
of  the  facing,  should  it  be  one  of  the  six  anterior  teeth. 

In  the  molars  or  bicuspids,  the  cavity  is  made  in  the  crown  of  the 
tooth,  extending  down  on  the  approximal  side  far  enough  to  allow  for 
the  filling  and  spur.  (Fig.  828.)  The  inside  base  of  the  cavity  should 
be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  flat  or  sHghtly  convex  as  in  (Fig.  849.) 
This  will  make  a  firm  base  for  the  filling  and  there  is  Uttle  likelihood 
of  the  tooth  being  fractured  or  split  by  any  pressure  that  may  be  brought 
to  bear  on  it,  the  shape  of  the  filling  having  a  tendency  to  bind  the  crown 
together  and  prevent  fracturing. 

If  the  cavity  is  prepared  so  that  the  fiUing  is  wedge-shaped,  there  is  a 
chance  of  its  splitting  the  tooth,  especially  the  bicuspids  which  are  not 
strong  on  this  line. 

TUBES  AND  SPLIT  PINS. 


The  tubes  for  removable  bridge-work  are  made  from  iridio-platinum 
plate,  No.  32  gauge.  A  series  of  polished  steel  mandrels  of  different 
sizes,  ranging  from  about  No.  13  to  No.  15  Browne  and  Sharpe's  gauge 
are  used. 

The  size  of  the  tooth  must  govern  the  size  of  the  tube  to  be  used,  the 
smaller  size  for  teeth  having  small  roots  and  the  larger  size  for  the  teeth 
with  heavier  roots.  A  strip  of  No.  32  iridio-platinum  plate  is  beveled 
at  the  end  to  a  knife  edge;  the  edge  is  then  turned  slightly  and  rolled 
around  the  mandrel  which  should  be  one  size  smaller  than  the  one  which 
is  to  be  used  in  finishing  the  tube.    (Fig.  830.)    The  mandrel  is  then 


Fig.  830 


Fio.  831  832 
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removed  and  the  tube  soldered  with  pure  gold.  The  next  size  larger 
mandrel  is  then  driven  through  the  tube,  stretching  it  and  making  i- 
perfectly  smooth  and  straight  on  the  inside.  The  surplus  p  ate  is 
now  cut  away  and  the  lap  joint  filed  even  with  the  rest  of  the  ube 

A  floor  of  the  same  metal  is  then  soldered  to  one  end  of  the  tube 
with  pure  gold  and  the  surplus  trimmed  away  and  the  end  finished 

"^SpUt  pt's.-In  making  the  split  pins  for  removable  work  half-round 
iridio-platinum  or  platinized  gold  wire  is  used     A  piece  of  such  length 
that  when  doubled  it  will  be  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  \onger  than 
the  tube,  is  bent  at  the  centre  and  the  two  flat  sides  brought  togethe 
and  soldered  just  at  the  ends  with  coin  or  pure  gold.  (J^ig. 
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This  end  is  then  grasped  in  a  pin  vise  and  the  pin  filed  to  fit  the  tube. 
If  it  is  a  very  long  pin  it  is  left  closed  at  the  end  and  to  tighten  it  a  very 
thin  instrument  is  introduced  between  the  halves,  spreading  them 
slightly,  thus  maldng  a  long,  slender  elliptic  spring.  (Fig.  832.)  If  it  is 
to  be  a  short  pin,  the  closed  end  is  cut  oft'  with  a  file  so  that  the  fit  of  the 
pin  to  the  tube  may  be  tightened  by  separating  the  ends  of  the  former 
with  a  knife.  In  a  split  pin  made  in  this  way,  there  is  no  loss  of  mate- 
rial and  the  maximum  strength  of  the  metal  is  maintained. 

SADDLE  BRIDGES. 

The  most  difficult  piece  of  work  which  the  crown  and  bridge  special- 
ist may  be  called  upon  to  do,  is  to  make  a  satisfactory  extension  saddle 
bridge  for  the  lower  jaw  restoring  the  lost  molars. 

The  success  of  a  bridge  of  this  kind  depends  entirely  upon  the  per- 
fect adaptation  of  the  saddle  to  the  ridge.  In 
getting  the  impression  for  the  saddle,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  first  take  an  impression  in  modelling  com- 
position and  after  enlarging  it  a  little  so  that  it  will 
set  further  down  on  the  ridge,  to  use  it  as  a  tray 
for  taking  the  plaster  impression.  A  good  im- 
pression having  been  secured,  the  cast  is  prepared 
and  shoul  i  be  of  sufficient  depth  that  there  will  be 
no  chance  of  the  die  springing  or  breaking  when 
swaging  the  saddle.  The  outline  of  the  saddle  is 
then  marked  on  the  cast  and  the  cast  built  up  a  Uttle  with  wax  around 
theoutline  as  in  Fig.  833,  A  and  B,  so  as  to  turn  the  edge  of  the  saddle 
and  present  a  thick  rounded  edge  to  the  soft  tissues.  The  die  and 
counter-die  may  be  made  of  zinc  and  lead  or  of  fusible  metal,  the 
latter  being  preferable  because  of  its  lack  of  contraction. 

The  saddle  is  struck  up  of  soft  platinum  of  No.  30  or  No.  32 
gauge  and  should  be  just  large  enough  to  allow  for  the  edge  being 

Fig  834  Fig.  835  Fig.  836 

-/\     ^  A 

turned  up  all  around.  (Fig.  834.)  It  is  then  cleansed  in  acid,  the 
under  side  painted  with  whiting  to  keep  the  gold  from  running  over 
it,  and  coin  gold  flowed  over  the  sides  so  as  to  fill  them  even  with  the 
turned  up  edges  of  the  plate.  (Fig.  835.)  It  is  then  swaged  again 
with  the  die  and  counter-die,  cleansed  in  acid  and  is  ready  for  ad- 
justment. The  teeth  which  are  to  serve  as  abutments  having  been 
prepared,  the  inner  caps  are  made  and  placed  in  position.  The  next 
step  is  the  one  upon  which  the  success  of  this  form  of  denture  entirely 
depends,  and  that  is  the  one  of  adjusting  the  saddle  accurately  to  the 
alveolar  ridge. 
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The  Adjustment  of  the  Saddle  to  the  Ridge. — It  will  be  found  when 
the  satklle  is  placed  in  the  mouth  that  it  is  resting  on  the  top  of  the  ridge 
and  has  no  bearing  anywhere  else.    (Fig.  836.) 

If  this  is  not  remedied,  absorption  will  rapidly  take  place,  allowing 
the  piece  to  sag  and  bringing  the  whole  strain  on  the  abutments,  with 
the  result  that  sooner  or  later  the  roots  will  become  loosened  and  lost. 
The  saddle  is  placed  in  the  mouth  with  the  forefinger  of  each  hand 
resting  on  the  sides  of  the  saddle,  Fig.  836,  and  rocked  from  side  to  side. 
This  will  give  an  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  correction  needed.  It  is 
then  removed  and  grasped  with  the  thumbs  and  forefingers  and  the 
sides  bent  together  a  little,  then  replaced  in  the  mouth  and  tried  again. 
This  is  repeated  until  the  saddle  rests  perfectly  solidly  without  rock- 
ing at  all  and  sets  comfortably  on  the  ridge. 

When  it  is  satisfactorily  adjusted  it  is  held  in  place  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  and  it  and  the  abutments  covered  thickly  with  plaster, 
covering  the  finger  as  well,  and  the  saddle  held  firmly  in  position  until 
the  plaster  hardens.    It  is  then  removed  together  with  the  inner  caps 


Fig.  837 


Fig.  838 


Fig.  839 
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and  all  are  replaced  in  the  impression,  waxed  in  position,  also  waxing 
the  inside  of  the  caps,  and  a  small  cast  run. 

The  inner  caps  are  then  removed  with  warm  pliers  and  the  outer  or 
telescope  caps  are  made,  after  which  the  parts  are  replaced  on  the  cast 
and  the  saddle  waxed  to  the  outer  caps.  The  whole  is  then  removed, 
the  inner  caps  taken  away  and  the  piece  invested  and  the  caps  and 
saddle  united  with  21 -or  22-carat  solder.  After  cleansing  in  acid,  the 
caps  and  saddle  are  placed  in  the  proper  position  in  the  mouth  and 
the  articulation  taken.  This  can  be  in  plaster,  modelUng  composition 
or  wax,  as  it  will  be  attached  to  the  caps  and  the  saddle  and  will  come 
away  with  them  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  distorting  the  articu- 
lation by  pressing  it  back  in  position  on  the  cast.  The  cast  is  then  pre- 
pared and  the  bridge  constructed.  _       ,     ,  j  . 

In  constructing  a  saddle  bridge  it  is  better  that  the  facmgs  should  not 
be  ground  to  fit  the  saddle  exactly,  but  should  stand  away  from  it  for  a 
little  distance,  (Fig.  837),  the  object  of  which  will  be  seen  later.  The 
tips  of  the  facings  should  be  high  enough  to  touch  the  hngual  side  ot 
the  buccal  cusps  of  the  upper  molars  as  in  Fig.  837,  A. 

After  the  facings  have  been  ground  they  are  held  in  place  with  wax 
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and  a  wall  of  plaster  built  up  on  the  buccal  side  so  as  to  retain  them  m 
position  after  the  wax  has  been  removed.  (Fig.  838.)  The  facings 
are  then  removed  and  the  occlusal  ends  ground  off  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees  with  the  backs  or  lingual  side  as  in  Fig.  838,  A,  leav- 
ing them  so  that  they  will  clear  the  occluding  teeth  by  about  a  thirty- 
second  of  an  inch.  The  facings  are  then  backed  with  thin  platinum, 
the  backings  touching  each  other  and  extending  from  the  beginning  of 
the  bevel  at  the  occlusal  end,  to  the  saddle,  which  they  should  touch 
closely  all  along.  (Fig.  839.)  The  facings  are  then  waxed  firmly  to 
the  saddle  with  hard  adhesive  wax,  the  wax  being  high  enough  to 
support  and  hold  the  cusps.  (Fig.  840.)  A  solid  cusp  must  be  used, 
the  buccal  side  ground  or  filed  to  fit  the  bevel  of  the  facing  and  waxed 

in  place.  .  i,      •  i 

The  buccal  and  hngual  sides  are  next  covered  with  wax,  the  pmk 
paraffin  and  wax  being  preferable  as  it  is  not  sticky  and  carves  nicely. 
Both  sides  are  then  carved  to  represent  the  natural  gums.  This  should 
be  done  very  carefully  and  the  wax  made  perfectly  smooth  in  order  to 
secure  a  clean  die,  so  that  when  the  plates  are  struck  up,  they  will  re- 
quire no  finishing  other  than  with  pumice  and  rouge. 

On  the  buccal  side  it  should  be  carried  above  the  lower  edge  of  the 
facings  and  well  up  between  them,  as  in  Fig. 
841.     The  carving  on  the  hngual  side 
should  correspond  in  depth  and  breadth 
to  the  facings  on  the  buccal  side. 

An  impression  is  then  taken  of  each 
side  separately,  carrying  the  plaster  well 
above  the  gum  hne  and  over  the  heel  on  the 
buccal  side,  and  on  the  lingual  side,  well  above  the  cusps  and  below 
the  saddle  and  far  enough  over  the  heel  to  meet  the  impression  from 
the  buccal  side.  (Fig.  842.)  The  impression  should  be  deep  enough 
to  serve  as  a  model  from  which  to  get  good  strong  dies. 


Fig.  841 
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The  dies  and  counter-dies  made,  the  buccal  plate  is  struck  up  from 
No.  30  gauge  coin  gold  and  festooned  carefully  to  fit  around  the  facings. 
The  lingual  plate  is  struck  from  No.  28  gauge  coin  gold  and  fitted  care- 
fully, the  part  going  over  the  heel  being  brought  in  contact  with  that 
from  the  buccal  side.  After  they  have  been  cleansed  in  acid  the  buccal 
plate  is  placed  in  position  and  held  with  small  iron  wire  clamps,  as  in 
Fig.  843.  The  saddle  is  then  held  over  a  small  alcohol  flame  for  a  moment 
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to  loosen  the  wax  from  the  plate  and  the  teeth  and  wax  removed  and 
laid  carefully  aside.  The  saddle  is  then  invested,  Ungual  side  down, 
only  just  enough  of  the  investment  being  used  to  keep  it  from  springing. 
(Fig.  S44.)  The  investment  is  thoroughly  dried  out,  the  piece  well 
fluxed  and  some  pieces  of  18-carat  solder  dropped  in  between  the 
saddle  and  the  plate.  It  is  then  well  heated  up  and  when  it  has 
rached  a  red  heat,  the  blowpipe-flame  is  thrown  on  the  under  side  of 
the  saddle  next  to  the  investment  and  the  solder  drawn  through  all 
around.  After  it  has  been  allowed  to  cool,  it  is  cleansed  in  acid,  and 
the  saddle  warmed  slightly  and  the  teeth  pressed  back  into  place  until 
the  fitting  of  the  lingual  plate  show  that  they  are  in  their  correct  posi- 
tion.    The  bridge  is  now  ready  for  the  final  soldering. 

The  piece  is  invested,  buccal  side  down,  the  investment  on  the  oc- 
clusal side  covering  about  two-thirds  of  the  cusps  and  the  saddle,  to 
within  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  lingual  edge.  (Fig.  845, 
A  and  B.) 

After  the  investment  has  hardened  it  is  warmed  a  little  and  the  wax 
lifted  out.  It  is  then  thoroughly  heated  up  to  a  light  red  heat,  fluxed 
and  soldered  between  the  cusps  with  20-carat  solder,  the  backings 
being  united  and  connected  with  the  saddle  with  the  same  solder, 


Fig.  845  Fic.  846  Fig.  847 


enough  being  used  to  give  sufficient  strength  and  support  to  the  bridge. 
(Fig.  846.)  Some  IS-carat  solder  is  then  melted  over  the  lingual 
side  of  the  saddle  and  cusps  at  A  and  B,Fig.  846  and  the  lingual  plate 
carefully  put  in  place,  having  been  previously  fluxed  on  the  inner  side. 
The  whole  investment  is  then  thoroughly  heated  to  a  bright  red  heat 
and  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  passed  along  the  under  side  of  the  saddle 
and  the  exposed  portion  of  the  cusps  (Fig.  847),  until  the  solder 
has  been  drawn  through  and  united  the  lingual  plate  all  around. 

The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in  putting  on  this  plate,  as  it 
has  to  be  heated  so  very  hot  that  it  is  easily  burned. 

After  it  has  cooled  it  is  removed  from  the  investment,  boiled  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  washed  and  then  dipped  in  alcohol  and  thoroughly 
dried.  The  points  of  the  buccal  plate  which  have  been  carried  up  be- 
tween the  facings  are  now  bent  outward  and  the  space  between  the 
plate  and  the  saddle  and  under  the  facings  is  filled  with  oxyphosphate 
of  zinc.  While  the  cement  is  yet  soft,  the  points  of  the  plate  are  pressed 
back  again  between  the  facings.  After  it  has  hardened,  the  cement 
is  cleaned  out  from  between  the  teeth  and  plastic  gold  packed  m  and 
over  the  points  of  the  plate.  The  bridge  is  then  ready  to  articulate  and 
finish. 
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CEMENTING  OF  REMOVABLE  BRIDGES. 

In  cementing  a  removable  bridge,  the  inner  caps  are  placed  in  posi- 
tion in  the  outer  caps  and  wax  flowed  over  the  jonits  to  prevent  any  ot 
the  cement  from  working  in  between  them.  The  bridge  is  then  ce- 
mented in  the  mouth  in  the  same  way  as  though  it  were  a  fixed  piece.  It 
is  better  to  leave  it  in  the  mouth  for  several  hours  before  attempting  to 
remove  it,  so  as  to  give  time  for  the  cement  to  get  perfectly  set  and  hard. 
It  can  then  be  taken  out  and  the  excess  of  cement  removed  from  under 
the  gums  and  around  the  teeth.  A  little  campho-phenique  wiped 
around  the  teeth  and  on  the  gums  will  reUeve  the  soreness  caused  by 
the  instrument. 

COMBINATIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PLATE-  WITH  THOSE  OF 

BRIDGE-WORK. 

The  principle  involved  in  this  class  of  mechanism  was  utilized  early 
in  the  present  century  as  a  means  of  retention  for  partial  dentures. 
There  is  a  combination  of  the  support  represented  in  the  bearing  of  a 
plate  upon  the  alveolar  ridge,  together  with  the  rigidity  secured  by 
having  terminals  or  extensions  from  the  plate  anchored  in  the  roots  of 
teeth  or  embracing  them  as  closed  and  rigid  cylinders. 

The  principle  of  anchorage  in  the  roots  of  a  natural  tooth  is  that  of 
embracing  the  natural  teeth  by  closed  cylinders;  a  combination  of  the 
two  means  of  retention. 

These  devices  posses  certain  advantages  over  clasp  plates,  in  that 
there  is  no  elasticity  of  the  retaining  cylinders :  they  slip  over  the  abut- 
ments prepared  for  their  reception,  and  being  closely  adapted  to  them, 
there  is  a  greater  rigidity  of  the  dentures  than  with  the  ordinary  clasp. 

For  their  employment  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  the  abutments 
should  have  sides  which  are  parallel  and  the  axes  of  both  mutually 
parallel.  They  are  usually  designed  for  application  in  cases  where  the 
natural  teeth  are  in  such  positions  and  have  forms  which  would  fit  them 
to  serve  as  bridge  abutments,  but  the  contour  of  the  gum  is  such  that  it 
is  necessary  to  employ  gum  teeth  (Fig.  848).  They  are,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  removable  bridges,  having  a  greatly  multiplied  support 
from  the  natural  gum. 

It  was  stated  in  describing  the  bulkhead  bridge,  that  should  the 
contour  of  the  gum  be  lost  to  such  an  extent  as  to  preclude  the  appli- 
cation of  a  bridge,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  correctly  adapting 
plain  teeth,  a  removable  plate  bridge  might  be  employed.  A  removable 
bridge  may  be  adapted  to  such  a  case  as  follows : 

The  canines  roots  are  properly  trimmed  and  capped.  Removable 
crowns  are  fitted  to  them.  A  gold  plate  is  swaged  to  fit  the  gum  be- 
tween the  teeth,  extending  high  enough  on  its  labial  aspect  to  furnish 
adequate  support  to  the  artificial  gums,  and  the  palatal  edges  far  enough 
to  furnish  adequate  support  to  the  stays  of  the  teeth.    The  plate  is  <o  be 
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made  of  two  layers— that  next  the  natural  gum  of  No.  32  pure  gold,  and 
covered  by  a  plate  of  No.  32  platinous  gold:  the  two  arc  accurately 
adapted  to  one  another  and  united  by  means  of  20-carat  solder.  The 
ends  are  to  be  accurately  adapted  to  the  abutment  crowns.  Plate  and 
crowns  are  set  in  position  in  the  mouth,  and  a  wax-bite  taken :  this  is 
removed  and  set  aside.  While  the  pieces  are  in  position  an  impression 
of  modelling  composition  is  taken.    Modelling  composition  is  preferred 

Fia.  848  Fig.  849 


to  plaster,  because  the  pressure  upon  the  plate  forces  the  latter  into  ac- 
curate contact  with  the  soft  tissues.  Should  plaster  be  employed,  a 
ridge  of  softened  wax,  wide  enough  to  fit  between  the  abutments,  is 
set  in  the  impression  tray,  and  over  it  the  plaster.  Now,  when  the  im- 
pression is  taken  the  plate  is  pressed  up  by  the  wax  sufficiently  to  ensure 
that  the  natural  gum  shall  furnish  support  to  the  finished  bridge.  A 


Fig.  850 


View  of  left  side  of  the  mouth,  showing  bicuspids  and  molars  in  contact  with  the  ridge  of 

the  lower  jaw. 

cast  is  made  and  an  articulation  mounted.  Should  the  plate  be  exposed 
by  the  movements  of  the  lips,  it  may  be  necessary  to  adapt  gum  teeth 
(Fig.  848);  if  not,  plain  teeth  are  fitted;  the  gum  is  to  be  subsequently 
formed  of  pink  vulcanite.  The  teeth  are  to  have  stays  fitted.  The 
abutment  crowns  are  removed  from  the  cast,  and  they,  the  teeth  and 
the  plate,  boiled  in  acid.    They  are  returned  to  the  cast  and  joined  to- 
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gether  by  means  of  adhesive  wax:  a  wire  laid  across  the  backs  from  one 
abutment  crown  to  the  otlier,  and  covered  by  adhesive  wax,  holds  them 
in  position.  They  are  invested,  and  when  the  investment  is  set,  pieces 
of  triangular  wire  are  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  plate  with  the  abut- 
ment crowns,  and  the  pieces  are  attached  to  one  another  by  means  of 
20-carat  solder.  If  plain  teeth  have  been  employed,  and  contouring  is 
indicated,  a  vulcanite  gum  is  attached  to  the  plate. 

Figs.  850  and  851  show  a  remarkably  distorted  occlusion  produced 
primarily  by  the  loss  of  the  left  lower  bicuspids  and  mokrs,  and  the 
right  upper  second  bicuspid  and  molars,  and  the  wearing  away  of 
the  anterior  teeth.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  left  upper  bicuspids 
and  molars  and  the  right  lower  bicuspids  and  molars  are  in  contact 
with  the  gums  on  the  tops  of  the  respective  ridges,  this  condition  being 


Fig.  851 


View  of  right  side  of  the  mouth,  showing  lower  molars  and  bicuspids  in  contact  with  the 

ridge  of  the  upper  jaw. 


caused  by  the  shortening  of  the  bite  incident  to  the  attrition  of  the  an- 
terior upper  and  lower  teeth.  The  treatment  of  this  case  consisted  in 
the  construction  of  upper  and  lower  partial  dentures  which  embraced 
the  principles  involved  in  the  combination  of  the  ordinary  removable 
plate  with  those  of  removable  bridge- work.  The  procedure  was  as 
follows:  the  upper  and  lower  anterior  teeth,  several  of  which  were  worn 
nearly  to  the  gum-margin,  were  devitalized,  cut  down  to  uniform  length 
and  form,  and  provided  with  caps  and  hollow  posts,  over  which  tele- 
scoping caps  with  solid  posts  were  accurately  fitted,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Richmond  removable  crown.  The  plates  which  were  to  unite  the  caps 
having  the  solid  posts  and  to  cover  the  alveolar  ridge  where  bicuspids 
and  molars  had  been  lost,  were  constructed  in  two  laminae,  the  first  of 
22-carat  gold  of  No.  29  gauge  and  the  second  of  platinous  gold  of  No. 
26.  The  finer  gold  admits  of  more  accurate  adaptation  to  the  plaster  cast 
while  the  platinous  gold  affords  the  desired  strength;  the  two  were 
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united  with  solder,  as  is  usual  in  the  construction  of  lower  plates.  The 
caps  with  the  hollow  posts  were  cemented  to  place,  the  telescoping  caps 
with  the  solid  posts  and  the  plate  were  placed  in  position,  care  having 
been  taken  to  maintain  the  correct  relation  of  one  to  the  other,  and  an 
impression  was  taken  in  plaster  as  previously  described.    In  removing 

Fig.  852 


the  impression  it  is  desirable  that  the  plate  and  caps  should  come  away 
with  it.  A  model  is  then  cast  of  sand  and  plaster  which  held  the  plate 
and  caps  in  proper  relation  until  they  were  united  by  solder,  after  which 
the  succeeding  details  of  construction  were  the  same  as  in  ordinary 
plate-work. 

Fig.  853 


The  completed  dentures  are  shown  in  the  illustrations  (Figs.  852  and 
853).  The  bite  was  opened  sufficiently  to  restore  normal  relations. 
All  of  the  remaining  natural  teeth  were  perfectly  firm  and  gave  promise 
of  a  long  period  of  usefulness. 


PORCELAIN  CROWN-  AND  BRIDGE-WORK. 

In  the  discussion  of  porcelain  work  many  matters  present  themselves  | 
for  our  consideration.    Regarded  from  a  purely  jesthetic  point  of  view,  | 
porcelain  is  the  ideal  material  of  which  crowns  and  bridges  should  be  ♦ 
constructed,  but  from  the  practical  side  other  things  than  appearance  ■ 
must  also  be  considered. 

If  the  restoration  of  the  missing  teeth  were  only  made  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  personal  appearance  of  the  patient,  then  porcelain 
should  be  used  in  every  case,  but  this  should  be  a  secondary  consider- 
ation. 

The  health  of  the  patient,  depending  as  it  does  to  a  very  great  extent 
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on  the  ability  of  the  masticatory  organs  to  properly  perform  their  func- 
tions, demands  that  the  question  of  utility  should  be  given  the  first  im- 
portance. 

Porcelain  is  of  necessity,  a  very  fragile  material  and  where  great 
strength  is  required,  it  is  wholly  unsuitable  for  use, 

A  tremendous  force  is  exerted  by  the  jaws  and  widely  varying  figures 
are  given  as  to  the  exact  amount.  Dr.  G.  V.  Black'  has  estimated  the 
force  exerted  in  mastication  as  follows.  "For  the  incisors,  the  maximum 
force  exerted,  one  hundred  and  seventy  five  (175)  pounds,  minimum 
force,  thirty  (30)  pounds.  For  the  molars,  maximum  force,  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  (240)  pounds:  minimum  force,  seventy  (70)  pounds. 
Force  exerted  in  masticating  tough  meats  ninety  (90)  pounds:  tender 
meats,  thirty  (30)  pounds.  Hard  crusts  resist  a  pressure  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  (250)  pounds;  hard  candy,  one  hundred  (100)  pounds." 

There  is  no  porcelain  body  made  which  can  successfully  withstand 
the  continuous  strain  to  which  a  bridge  will  be  subjected. 

Undoubtedly,  porcelain  has  its  place  in  crown-and  bridge-work,  but 
until  some  method  is  discovered  whereby  it  can  be  annealed  so  as  to 
render  it  tough  and  to  a  certain  extent  pliable,  its  uses  will  be  limited  to 
single  crowns  and  bridges  on  which  there  will  be  very  little  strain. 

For  single  crowns  where  there  is  sufficient  depth  to  allow  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  body  being  used,  porcelain  can  be  employed  with 
good  results.  Where  teeth  have  been  lost  and  much  absorption  has 
taken  place,  so  that  there  is  a  great  depth  between  the  gum  and  the 
occluding  teeth  of  the  opposite  jaw,  porcelain  will  make  a  much  more 
artistic  piece  of  work,  but  it  can  never  be  as  serviceable  as  a  well  made 
and  perfectly  articulated  gold  bodied  bridge.  If  porcelain  is  used,  the 
work  should  always  be  made  removable,  or  it  should  be  set  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  can  be  easily  removed  for  repair  in  case  of  accident,  for 
such  a  bridge  cannot  be  repaired  in  the  mouth. 

Where  an  upper  or  lower  plate  is  worn,  a  porcelain  bridge  has  a 
much  better  chance  of  a  long  period  of  usefulness  for  a  time,  than 
where  it  occludes  with  the  natural  teeth,  for  the  force  exerted  in  masti- 
cation is  very  much  less  where  a  plate  is  used. 

In  all  cases  where  porcelain  is  used,  the  bulk  of  body  must  be  as  great 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  It  should  never  be  placed  in  thin  layers 
over  bands  or  any  of  the  attachments  or  metal  work  of  the  crown  or 
bridge.  Sooner  or  later  the  porcelain  is  sure  to  flake  off,  exposing  the 
platinum,  rendering  the  piece  unsightly  and  leaving  sharp  ragged 
edges  of  porcelain  to  cut  and  irritate  the  soft  tissues. 

If  the  root  of  a  tooth  which  is  to  be  crowned  sets  inside  of  the  arch,  so 
as  to  necessitate  the  setting  of  the  facing  beyond  the  labial  side  of  the 
cap,  it  should  be  carried  far  enough  over  to  allow  of  placing  a  thick  rope 
of  porcela,in  over  the  band,  which  should  be  well  stippled  in  order  to 
give  a  mechanical  hold  for  the  body. 


The  Dental  Cosmos,    Vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  474, 
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WORKING  OF  PORCELAIN  BODY. 

In  the  putting  on  of  the  porcelain  body,  it  should  not  be  worked  too 
soft,  but  should  be  of  the  consistency  of  very  thick  dough 
or  putty.  The  pin  of  the  bridge  or  crown  is  grasped  in 
the  jaws  of  a  pair  of  suitable  pliers  or  of  a  pin  vise  and  a 
portion  of  the  body  placed  on  the  cap  as  in  Fig.  854,  and 
carried  under  the  facing  and  over  the  cap  by  tapping  the 
vise  or  by  raking  back  and  forth  across  it  with  a  rough 
handled  instrument.  This  will  cause  the  body  to  spread, 
bringing  the  moisture  to  the  surface,  which  should  be  taken 
up  with  bibulous  paper  or  a  clean  napkin.  More  body  is 
added  as  needed,  taking  up  the  moisture  as  before,  until 
the  crown  is  built  up  sufficiently,  after  which  it  is  carved 
to  represent  the  tooth  which  it  is  designed  to  replace.  It  is  now  ready 
for  baking. 

THE  BAKING  OF  PORCELAIN. 

The  best  results  in  the  fusing  of  porcelain,  as  in  many  other  things 
connected  with  this  work,  are  only  secured  after  long  experience.  The 
first  baking  is  called  a  biscuiting.  In  a  perfect  biscuit,  the  body  must  be 
thoroughly  fused,  presenting  a  somewhat  granular  appearance,  but 
is  not  perfectly  glazed.  The  porcelain  is  strongest  at  this  point. 
For  the  biscuit  body,  it  is  well  to  use  a  high  fusing  body  and  for  the 
final  baking,  a  medium  fusing  body,  or  enamel. 

When  the  body  is  fused,  there  is  a.  certain  amount  of  shrinkage, 
about  one-seventh  of  its  bulk,  and  also  some  checking  of  the  body. 
The  crown  is  replaced  in  a  pin  vise  and  built  up  a  second  time,  with 
the  medium  body,  or  enamel,  in  the  same  manner  as  before  and 
given  a  second  baking,  this  time  glazing  perfectly.  It  may  be  some- 
times necessary  to  give  it  more  than  the  two  bakings. 

PORCELAIN  BRIDGE-WORK. 

The  general  plan  and  methods  followed  in  this  class  of  bridge-work 
are  those  of  Dr.  E.  Parmley  Brown,  who  originated  it. 

The  objections  urged  against  bridge-work  composed  of  fine  gold  and 
porcelain  facings  united  by  means  of  fine  solders — that  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  gum  and  the  palatal  surfaces  of  bridge  were  unclean;  that 
the  oxidation  of  the  base  metals  of  the  solder  permitted  the  accumulation 
of  offensive  materials;  and  that  the  porcelain  facings  were,  through 
lack  of  bulk,  in  constant  danger  of  fracture— led  to  the  de^^sing  of  this 
method,  designed  to  overcome  the  several  objections  specified. 

The  bridge  as  made  and  recommended  by  Dr.  Brown  consists  of  a 
rigid  supporting  and  anchoring  bar,  to  which  are  adapted  porcelain 
teeth,  subsequently  united  to  the  bar  and  to  one  another  by  means  of 
porcelain  fused  about  the  parts. 
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The  usual  method  of  anchoring  the  bridge  is  by  means  of  arms  ex- 
tending from  the  ends  of  the  bridge,  which  are  anchored  in  cavities 
formed  in  the  natural  teeth  for  their  reception.  Instead  of  what  are 
called  "self-cleansing  spaces,"  the  base  of  the  bridge  presses  firmly  upon 
the  natural  gum,  with  a  view  to  excluding  even  the  secretions  of  the 
mouth.  A  base-plate  of  iridio-platinum  may  be  accurately  fitted  to  the 
gum,  to  which  the  porcelain  of  the  bridge  is  to  be  attached. 

A  typical  case  for  the  application  of  this  variety  of  bridge  is  that  of 
the  bulkhead — two  canine  roots  supporting  six  artificial  crowns.  The 


Fig.  855 


abutment  roots  are  prepared,  a  platinum  cap  fitted  to  each;  the  edges  of 
the  caps  are  left  projecting  beyond  the  edges  of  the  roots,  then  slit  (Fig. 
855,  A) — bent  over  and  adapted  to  the  walls  of  the  roots  in  the  mouth 
(Fig.  855,  B).  The  root-canals  are  enlarged  and  deepened,  and  metal 
posts  filed  to  fit  them  are  placed  through  openings  made  through  the 
caps^  into  the  root-canals.  A  bite  is  taken;  then  an  impression  is 
obtained,  in  which  the  caps  and  wires  are  withdrawn.  An  articulating 
model  is  made,  and  facings  selected  and  ground  into  position.  The 


Fig. 856 


Fig.  857 


Porcelain  metal  band. 

lace  of  the  cast  is  varnished  and  oiled,  and  a  plaster  wall  formed  about 
the  teeth  and  cast,  holding  the  former  rigidly  in  position.  A  piece  of 
annealed  brass  wire,  three  inches  long,  has  one  extremity  filed  to  occupy 
the  pulp-canal  of  a  canine  root  to  the  depth  it  is  designed  to  carry  the 
anchoring  bar;  the  wire  above  the  cap  is  flattened  to  a  distance  which 
shall  permit  perforating  it  for  the  reception  of  the  pins  for  the  canine 
teeth.  The  wire  is  bent  at  right  angles,  then  carried  across  the  poster- 
ior surfaces  of  the  incisor  crowns;  it  is  to  occupy  the  space  between  the 
pins  of  these  teeth.    Above  the  upper  pin  of  the  opposite  canine  crown 
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it  is  again  bent  at  right  angles;  the  lower  end  is  shortened  to  adjustment 
with  the  depths  of  the  pulp-eanal.  This  wire  forms  a  pattern  whieh  is 
reproduced  in  iridio-platinum  wire  from  No.  13  to  15  gauge,  which  is 
annealed  and  flattened  so  that  a  portion  of  it  will  present  a  flat  surface 
to  the  backs  of  the  canines,  and  the  transverse  portion  flattened  to  rest 
upon  the  backs  of  the  incisors  between  the  pins.  The  wire  is  bent  to 
the  conformation  of  the  brass  wire  pattern  (Fig.  856). 

The  caps  over  the  root-faces  are  loosened,  returned  to  position,  and  the 
iridio-platinum  bar  set' in  position.  The  wall  holding  the  porcelain  fac- 
ingis  applied,  and  the  perpendicular  arms  of  the  flattened  wire  perfora- 
ted for  the  passage  of  the  pins  of  the  canine  crowns.  The  wall  is  removed, 
the  bar  is  cemented  to  the  caps,  and  these  and  the  bar  withdrawn  from 
the  model  invested  and  soldered  with  the  minimum  of  pure  gold.  The 
piece  and  teeth  are  boiled  in  a  1:  3  sulphuric-acid  solution.  The  bar 
caps  are  set  in  position  on  the  cast.  The  teeth  are  returned  to  the  plas- 
ter wall,  the  pins  of  the  canine  crowns  passing  through  the  perforations 
in  the  bar.    The  pins  of  the  incisor  crowns  are  bent  over  the  bar,  hold- 


FiG.  858  Fig. 859 


ing  each  tooth  in  position.  The  wire  may  be  grooved  or  notched  at  the 
site  of  the  pins  to  form  retaining  slots.  The  piece  is  now  carefully 
Ufted  from  the  cast  and  prepared  for  the  application  of  the  porcelain 

(Fig.  857).  ,  ,  , 

Depressions  are  made  in  a  fire-clay  slab  which  shall  support  the  bars 
and  the  teeth.  Porcelain  body,  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  is  ap- 
plied, giving  a  contour  in  consonance  with  the  articulation  and  the  con- 
tact with  the  soft  tissues.  The  body  is  applied  as  the  second  body  of  a 
continuous-gum  piece.  It  is  set  on  the  supporting  slab,  and  the  porce- 
lain fused  in  a  proper  furnace,  as  with  continuous-gum  pieces. 

Gum  contour  of  similar  cases  may  be  restored  after  the  following 
method:  caps  are  fitted  to  the  prepared  'canine  roots  as  for  tlie  pre- 
ceding case.  A  pair  of  canine  facings  are  selected,  and  also  four  in- 
cisors of  the  continuous-gum  variety.  The  canine  caps  are  set  in  posi- 
tion and  an  impression  in  modelling  composition  taken,  which  presses 
firmlv  upon  the  anterior  gum.  A  cast  of  investing  material,  and  next 
dies.^are  made,  and  an  iridio-platinum  plate  No.  32  is  swaged  ilns 
plate  should  extend  upon  the  outer  alveolar  wall  as  high  as  it  is  desirea 
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to  have  the  cartificial  gum.  At  its  palatal  aspect  the  edge  should  be 
formed  to  represent  about  the  usual  neck  sections  of  natural  incisors. 
The  lateral  edges  of  the  plate  should  overlap  or  lie  firmly  against  the 
sides  of  the  canine  collars,  to  which  it  is  united  by  means  of  a  small 
amount  of  24-carat  gold  as  solder.  The  piece  is  transferred  to  the 
mouth ;  wire  posts  the  size  of  the  canals  are  fitted  ;  a  bite  and  next  a 
plaster  impression  are  taken.  A  cast  of  investing  material  is  made 
and  an  articulator  mounted. 


Fig.  860 


The  porcelain  teeth  are  now  adjusted  to  position;  the  incisors,  as 
though  for  the  usual  continuous-gum  operations,  and  their  stays  are 
fitted  to  the  teeth ;  a  support  and  posts  of  the  form  previously  described 
are  adapted,  over  which  the  pins  of  the  incisors  crowns  are  bent  (Fig. 
858).  More  investing  material  is  applied  to  cover  and  protect  the  porce- 
lain, and  the  teeth, are  united  to  the  bar  and  stays,  and  the  posts  to  the 


Fig.  861 


Fig.  862 


collars  by  means  of  the  minimum  of  24-carat  solder.  Fig.  859  shows 
labial  aspect.  The  porcelain  is  next  added.  Sufficient  body  is  applied 
to  give  the  desired  contour,  the  piece  is  baked,  and  the  gum  enamel  is 
then  added  and  a  final  baking  given. 

Porcelain  bridges  for  the  replacement  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars 
may  be  constructed  after  the  same  method. 

Fig.  860  illustrates  a  typical  case.  A  plate  is  swaged,  being  only  of 
sufficient  size  to  support  the  bases  of  the  teeth  and  the  artificial  gum. 
When  the  plate  abuts  the  natural  teeth  a  surplus  of  metal  is  left  The 
52 
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teeth  are  adapted  and  the  post  and  bar  support  formed.  The  teeth  are 
to  have  their  stays  adapted.  The  ends  of  the  plate  are  burnished  about 
the  bar,  and  the  pins  are  next  bent  down,  holding  the  teeth  in  position 
(Fig.  861).  The  piece  is  detached  from  the  cast,  invested,  and  sol- 
dered by  means  of  24-carat  plate.  The  porcelain  is  to  be  added  as  in 
the  preceding  case.    Fig.  862  shows  the  finished  case. 

Figs.  863  and  864  illustrate  the  application  of  porcelain  bridge-work 
to  a  common  class  of  cases.    A  pulpless  central  incisor,  which  has  not 
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lost  too  much  of  its  substance  through  the  invasion  of  caries,  and  whose 
crown  has  not  discolored,  a  canine  which  may  contain  a  vital  pulp  or  be 
pulpless, — these  serve  as  the  abutments.  The  anchorage  in  the  canine, 
if  it  contain  a  vital  pulp,  should  not  be  deep  enough  to  endanger  that 
organ,  and  yet  should  be  sufficiently  deep  to  ensure  immobility  of  the 
bridge  when  anchored  by  a  filling  of  cohesive  gold. 

Fig.  865  illustrates  a  bridge  for  a  similar  case,  in  which  the  crown  of 
the  central  incisor  is  too  frail  to  successfully  resist  the  stress  of  masti- 
cation, or  which  has  lost  so  much  of  its  substance  that  decrowning  is 
the  indication  for  festhetic  considerations. 


SETTING  BRIDGES. 


Before  cementing  a  bridge  to  its  abutments  it  is  tried  to  them,  and, 
should  any  points  interfere  with  its  ready  placement,  they  are  cut  or 
ground  away  until  the  piece  may  be  slipped  into  position  with  easy 
facility.  When  the  abutment  crowns  are  of  the  barrel  type,  a  minute 
opening  is  made  in  the  sulcus  of  each  crown,  according  to  the  practice 
of  some,  to  permit  the  escape  of  air  or  surplus  cement. 

The  zinc  phosphate  used  for  bridge-setting  should  be  moderately  slow 
setting;  it  should  remain  plastic  long  enough  to  permit  the  deliberate 
and  careful  setting  of  the  bridge;  should  flow  freely  even 
through  almost  microscopic  openings;  should  harden  in  about  fifteen 
minutes  with  a  glazed  surface;  should  quickly  lose  an  acid  reaction. 
In  an  hour  it  should  be  extremely  hard,  and  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  it  should  be  but  slightly  soluble.  Fresh  specimens  of  bridge 
cement  are  to  be  tested  to  see  that  they  answer  these  requirements. 

For  setting  the  variety  of  bridge  mentioned,  a  few  large  drops  of  the 
cement  fluid  are  placed  on  a  clean  mixing  slab,  and  beside  it  an  excess 
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of  powder.  Powder  is  gradually  and  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
fluid  until  a  paste  is  made  which  drops  reluctantly  from  the  tip  of  the 
spatula.  The  paste,  as  it  is,  is  carried  into  the  deepest  portions  of  the 
crown.  The  abutment  teeth  having  been  washed  with  chloroform 
to  remove  any  fatty  deposits  and  to  dry  them  by  its  evaporation,  are 
protected  by  napkins;  the  bridge  is  quickly  carried  into  place  and 
steadily  pressed  into  its  position.  The  napkin  is  removed  and  a  piece 
of  heavy  tin-foil  is  laid  over  the  entire  masticating  surface  of  the  bridge 
and  the  patient  directed  to  close  the  teeth  against  it,  and  to  keep  them 
closed  for  twenty  minutes.  Patients  should  receive  explicit  injunctions 
not  to  masticate  upon  a  bridge  for  at  least  two  hours  after  it  has  been  set. 

In  setting  bridges,  one  or  more  of  the  abutment  crowns  of  which  are 
post  crowns,  the  canals  of  the  teeth  should  be  cleansed  with  hydrogen 
peroxide  and  dried  by  means  of  alcohol  and  a  hot  blast.  A  wisp  of  cot- 
ton containing  25  per  cent,  pyrozone  is  passed  around  the  neck  of  each 
root;  this  will  prevent  exudation  and  keep  the  root  free  from  the  con- 
tact of  secretions  until  the  collars  are  set  in  position.  The  cement  is 
made  slightly  thinner  for  setting  such  crowns:  the  concavities  of  the 
crowns  are  filled  with  cement,  a  portion  placed  in  the  root-canal,  and 
the  bridge  is  carried  into  place  when  the  occlusion  is  tested,  the  tin-foil 
between  the  teeth  as  before. 

In  setting  a  bridge,  one  abutment  of  which  is  a  bar  anchorage  to  have 
a  metallic  filling  built  around  it,  no  attempt  should  be  made  toward 
making  the  filling  until  the  cement  about  the  other  abutments  is  rigid. 
It  is,  however,  a  wise  precaution  to  place  a  layer  of  amalgam  upon  the 
floor  of  the  cavity  before  the  bridge  is  adjusted,  and  then  press  the  bar 
into  the  amalgam.  A  better  practice  is  to  line  the  cavity  with  filling 
material,  shaping  a  cavity  in  it  to  engage  the  bar,  and  finishing  the 
margins  before  setting  the  bridge.  Then,  when  the  cement  of  the 
other  abutments  has  set,  the  filling  about  the  bar  is  completed  with 
cohesive  foil  malleted  about  it,  holding  it  firmly.  Wlien  perfect  dry- 
ness can  be  maintained,  rolled  foil  No.  30  is  annealed  and  packed  with  a 
mallet. 

In  setting  double-bar  bridges  the  thinnest  of  rubber  dam  is  adjusted, 
the  cavities  prepared,  and  the  bridge  set  in  position;  the  portions  of  the 
cavity  which  would  be  made  inaccessible  by  placing  the  bars  are  filled 
as  a  preliminary  measure — filled  a  little  more  than  necessary ;  then  slots 
cut  in  them  which  shall  engage  the  edges  of  the  bars,  and  the  edges  of 
the  fining  filed  flush  with  the  cavity  margins.  The  bridge  is  set  in 
position,  and  cohesive  foil  malleted  about  and  over  the  bar,  completing 
one  filling.  During  the  packing  of  the  gold  the  bridge  has  been  held 
rigidly  in  position  with  the  left  hand.  If  the  veneer  filling  has  been 
properly  shaped,  it  almost  retains  the  bridge  of  itself  during  the  pack- 
ing of  the  gold.  The  second  filling  is  completed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  both  are  trimmed  and  polished.  The  rubber  dam  is  stretched, 
and  a  cut  made,  joining  the  openings  embracing  the  abutment  teeth,, 
and  it  is  removed 
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There  can  hardly  be  room  for  doubt  that  a  well-planned  and  prop- 
erly adjusted  artificial  denture  contributes  to  comfort  and  health,  and 
prolongs  the  Hfe  of  the  individual  who  by  reason  of  premature  loss  of 
the  natural  teeth  finds  it  necessary  to  wear  one,  but  the  usefulness  of  the 
fixture  and  its  influence  on  the  mind  and  general  health  of  the  patient 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  planned  and  con- 
structed. It  may  be  made  an  instrument  of  discomfort,  if  not  of  tor- 
ture, by  constructing  it  upon  a  faulty  impression.  It  may  entirely  fail 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  masticating  apparatus  by  imperfect  articu- 
lation of  the  teeth.  It  may  so  interfere  with  speech,  through  want  of 
adhesion,  that  the  wearer  is  at  all  times  conscious  of  its  presence,  and  he 
is  thus  sometimes  forced  to  give  up  social  intercourse,  or  if,^  as  in  the 
case  of  lawyers  or  clergymen,  professional  duties  require  the  individual 
to  address  audiences,  the  patient  feels  that  his  usefulness  is  abridged, 
and  mental  depression  and  departure  from  a  normal  standard  of  health 
follow.  . 

Prosthetic  dentistry  requires  in  its  successful  practice  good  judgment, 
artistic  taste,  and  a  high  degree  of  manipulative  ability.  No  two  cases 
are  ever  precisely  alike,  and  each  one  demands  careful  study  and  a 
definite  plan  of  procedure.  The  choice  of  material,  means  of  attach- 
ment, style  of  teeth,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  latter  to  ensure  the 
greatest  attainable  degree  of  efficiency  in  mastication  are  to  be  con- 
sidcrcd. 

With  the  materials  at  the  present  time  within  the  reach  of  every 
prosthetic  dentist,  and  the  light  of  the  experience  of  other  workers  in 
that  branch  in  the  recent  past,  it  is  not  claiming  too  much  to  say  that 
artificial  dentures  may  be  so  constructed  and  adjusted  to  any  or  all 
mouths  as  to  restore  the  functions  of  mastication  and  speech,  as  weU  as 
natural  appearance,  in  a  manner  but  little  short  of  absolute  perfection. 

The  pathological  conditions  incident  to  the  use  of  artificial  dentures 
may  be  local  or  systemic.  Many  morbid  phenomena  of  a  local  charac- 
ter may  be  observed  as  resulting  from  their  presence  m  the  mouth,  ana 
marked  constitutional  disturbances  have  been  traced  to  the  same  causes. 

In  the  insertion  of  an  artificial  denture  a  foreign  body  is  introducefl 
into  the  oral  cavity  which  may  act  as  an  irritant  to  tissues  and  organs 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact.    This  it  particularly  liable  to  occur  in 
all  lower  dentures,  on  account  of  the  pressure  being  confined  to  a  nar- 
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row  area  and  the  muscles  and  integuments  being  attached  well  toward 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  as  in  the  case  of  the  buccinator  muscles;  painful 
abrasions  frequently  result  in  this  class  of  cases  soon  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  fixture.  Abrasions  produced  by  undue  pressure  of  the  edge 
of  a  plate  cause  an  amount  of  discomfort  and  suffering  entirely  out  of 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  injury.  To  avoid  a  continuance  of  this 
trouble  and  to  give  immediate  relief  the  patient  should  always  be  cau- 
tioned to  return  the  moment  the  presence  of  the  denture  becomes  painful. 

Artificial  dentures  are  held  in  place  by  atmospheric  pressure,  by  ad- 
hesion, by  clasps,  by  spiral  springs,  or  by  permanent  or  immovable  at- 
tachments to  natural  teeth  or  roots.  Either  of  these  may  become  the 
cause  of  irritation  to  the  teeth  or  contiguous  parts.  In  the  case  of  clasps 
the  tendency  invariably  is  to  produce  morbid  phenomena,  and  this  ten- 
dency is  increased  or  lessened  by  the  character  of  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  made,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  clasps  are  adjusted  and 
the  parts  of  the  teeth  embraced  by  them. 

The  result  produced  by  clasping  natural  teeth  is  a  loss  of  tissues, 
either  through  caries,  mechanical  abrasion,  electro-chemical  action,  or  by 
the  joint  action  of  all  three.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  disintegrating 
process  advances  depends  largely  upon  the  quality  of  the  tooth-sub- 
stance, the  condition  of  the  oral  fluids,  the  size  and  form  of  the  clasp,  the 
portion  of  the  tooth  which  is  embraced  by  it,  and  the  material  of  which 
the  clasp  is  constructed. 

A  partial  lower  denture  must  be  secured  either  by  clasps  or  contact 
with  natural  teeth.  In  that  class  of  partial  lower  dentures  designed  to 
replace  the  second  bicuspids  and  molars  on  each  side  clasps  adjusted  to 
the  first  bicuspids  are  generally  employed:  caries  of  the  approximal 
surfaces  of  the  first  bicuspids  is  more  or  less  quickly  induced,  probably 
because  the  enamel  is  thin  at  that  point.  Incipient  caries,  produced  by 
clasps  at  the  positions  above  indicated,  manifests  itself  by  great  sensitive- 
ness of  the  tooth,  which  is  exceedingly  painful  when  exposed  to  extremes 
of  temperature  and  certain  kinds  of  food,  such  as  very  sweet  or  salt  arti- 
cles. Painful  mechanical  abrasions  are  frequently  caused  where  mere 
contact  with  natural  teeth  is  the  means  adopted  for  securing  stability  to 
partial  dentures.  Badly-fitting  clasps,  as  may  be  expected,  rapidly 
hasten  the  progress  of  caries  by  favoring  the  lodgement  between  the 
tooth  and  clasp  of  particles  of  food  mixed  with  the  oral  fluids,  which 
undergo  fermentative  decomposition  and  produce  agents  destructive  to 
the  enamel  and  dentine. 

Clasps  should  be  accurately  fitted  to  the  broadest  part  of  the  tooth, 
which  is  usually  found  at  or  near  the  masticating  portion  of  the  crown, 
and  never  at  the  necks  of  the  tooth.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to 
impinge  upon  the  gum,  as  recession  of  that  tissue  and  exposure  of  the 
cementum,  with  subsequent  softening  and  caries,  will  almost  certainly 
supervene. 

While  the  result  of  observation  as  to  the  effect  of  clasps  upon  the 
natural  teeth  is  undoubtedly  in  all  cases  unfavorable,  yet  there  are 
many  instances  in  which  clasps  are  indispensable,  and  their  capacity 
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for  doing  harm  may  be  very  greatly  reduced  by  adjusting  them  with 
accuracy  to  the  most  convex  portions  of  the  teetii,  avoiding  impinge- 
ment upon  the  necks  and  cementum. 

It  has  been  observed  that  clasps  exert  an  influence  upon  teeth  vary- 
ing in  degree  according  to  the  condition  of  the  oral  fluids  and  the  kind 
of  metal  of  which  they  are  made.  Silver  clasps  have  been  found  to 
exert  a  much  more  rapid  disintegrating  influence  than  those  made  of 
gold.  Dentures  with  clasps  or  attachments  made  of  platinum  or  iridio- 
platinum  act  more  injuriously  than  the  same  appliances  fitted  with  gold 
clasps.  These  differences  in  the  effects  of  the  metals  upon  the  teeth 
are  probably  due  to  a  galvanic  current  between  the  tooth-structure 
and  the  metal  forming  the  plate,  aided  by  certain  conditions  of  the  oral 
fluids. 

Silver  and  platinum  should  not  be  used  in  the  formation  of  clasps,  or 
indeed  for  any  purpose  which  demands  contact  with  tooth-structure.  It 
has  been  observed  that  teeth  in  contact  with  a  platinum  wire  employed 
as  a  means  of  retention,  their  positions  having  been  changed  in  the  cor- 
rection of  irregularities,  exhibited  erosions  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  after  its  application. 

An  example  of  the  action  of  silver  upon  the  natural  teeth  was  observed 
a  number  of  years  ago  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  in  an  election 
fracas  sustained  a  severe  fracture  of  the  jaw.  When  he  presented  him- 
self for  treatment  at  the  college  clinic,  nearly  a  year  after  the  injury  had 
been  received,  it  was  found  that  the  jaw  was  in  three  parts,  no  union 
having  taken  place.  He  had  received  a  blow  from  some  heavy  instru- 
ment upon  the  mental  portion  of  the  bone;  the  fractures  were  on  each 
side  between  the  first  and  second  bicuspids.  The  individual,  for  some 
reason  best  known  to  himself,  had  been  obliged  to  remain  in  conceal- 
ment for  several  weeks  after  the  injury,  during  which  time  he  received 
no  surgical  treatment  whatever.  The  appearance  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  face  was  greatly  changed  by  the  displacement  of  the  disunited 
parts  of  the  jaw,  and  mastication  was  impossible.  As  a  temporary  or 
palliative  remedy  for  the  latter  difiicuhy  a  dental  surgeon  had  fitted  a 
bar  of  stout  half-round  silver  wire  entirely  around  the  lower  teeth,  so  as 
to  hold  the  parts  in  juxtaposition  and  restore  the  articulation  of  the 
teeth.  The  individual  had  not  worn  the  fixture  many  weeks  before 
the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  second  molars,  where  the  brunt  of  the  force 
was  borne,  became  unbearably  sensitive.  An  examination  showed 
deep  grooves  in  these  teeth,  rapidly  approaching  the  pulps.  As  the 
neighboring  teeth  appeared  of  good  quality  and  entirely  free  of  caries, 
the  abrasion  on  the  second  molars  was  probably  due  to  galvanic  action 
between  the  silver  support  and  the  tooth-structure.  , 

The  wearing  of  artificial  dentures  at  night  is  a  subject  upon  whicii 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.  It  may  be  advisable  in  the  case 
of  a  full  denture  for  either  or  both  jaws,  particularly  in  the  beginning 
of  its  use  by  the  patient,  for  its  presence  in  the  mouth  except  at  sucn 
times  as  it  has  been  removed  for  purposes  of  cleansing  enables  tne 
patient  to  more  speedily  become  accustomed  to  its  use. 
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There  is  hardly  room  for  doubt,  however,  that  disintegration  of  the 
tooth-substance  when  clasps  are  used  is  likely  to  proceed  much  more 
rapidly  where  the  piece  is  worn  continuously;  besides,  careful  observa- 
tion has  shown  that  at  night  the  oral  secretions  assume  a  slightly  acid 
character.  This  has  been  demonstrated  particularly  in  patients  sub- 
ject to  enamel  erosion  by  carefully  testing  the  oral  secretions  with  litmus 
after  waking  and  before  the  salivary  fluids  have  started  their  usual  flow. 

If  the  necks  of  the  teeth  are  highly  sensitive  or  there  is  well-marked 
tendency  to  softening  or  erosion  of  the  tooth-structure,  the  patient 
should  be  directed  to  remove  the  plate  each  night  before  retiring,  and 
to  apply  to  the  affected  teeth,  after  thoroughly  cleansing,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  precipitated  chalk,  lime-water,  or  milk  of  magnesia. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  cleanliness, 
and  every  patient  who  wears  a  denture  secured  by  clasps  should  be  par- 
ticularly instructed  in  the  means  of  removing  the  deposits  which  are 
usually  found  on  the  inside  surfaces  of  the  clasps.  This  is  not  generally 
well  done  by  patients  with  the  tooth-brush  alone,  so  that  a  piece  of  soft 
wood  armed  with  fine  pumice  is  necessary  to  do  it  thoroughly,  and  the 
addition  of  aqua  ammonia  is  efiicacious. 

Patients  suffering  from  any  chronic  conditions  of  the  system  which 
are  Hkely  to  be  accompanied  with  acidity  of  the  oral  fluids  must  be  cau- 
tioned to  exercise  the  most  scrupulous  care  in  cleansing  the  artificial 
denture;  and  this  caution  is  particularly  demanded  when  partial  den- 
tures are  worn.  In  these  cases  lime-water  and  bicarbonate  of  sodium 
are  recommended  as  alkaline  mouth-washes,  which  by  neutralizing 
the  acid  condition  of  the  fluids  are  often  effective  in  preventing  sensi- 
tiveness and  the  tendency  to  softening  of  the  tooth-substance. 

In  the  mouths  of  young  persons  whose  teeth  show  unmistakable 
evidences  of  a  tendency  to  rapid  decalcification  clasps  should  never  be 
employed;  and  this  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  the  dentist  himself 
even  when  the  patient  expresses  the  strongest  preference  for  the  small 
plate  attached  by  clasps  and  an  equally  forcible  objection  to  the  larger 
atmospheric  plate. 

Of  the  hygienic  relations  of  spiral  springs,  which  as  a  means  of  re- 
taining artificial  dentures  antedated  all  other  devices  now  in  use,  very 
little  need  be  said,  since  the  appliances  are  no  longer  used  except  in 
rare  cases  of  edentulous  mouths  complicated  with  cleft  palate,  wherein 
adhesion  would  be  impossible.  Three  principal  objections  may  be 
urged  against  the  employment  of  spiral  springs  for  the  retention  of 
ordinary  dentures,  as  follows:  their  liability  to  chafe  and  abrade  the 
deUcate  mucous  membrane  lining  of  the  cheek,  the  tendency  of  one  or 
the  other  to  break,  and  the  difficulty  of  thoroughly  cleaning  them. 

The  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  artificial  dentures,  other 
conditions  being  equal,  do  not  differ  to  any  great  extent  in  their  effect 
upon  the  tissues  with  which  they  come  in  contact.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  frequency  and  extent  of  oral  irritation  associated  with  the  wearing 
of  artificial  dentures,  irrespective  of  materials  employed,  varies  with  dif- 
ferent individuals.    It  is  not,  however,  denied  that  modifications  of 
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that  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  mouth  covered  by  the  artificial  den- 
ture is  more  frequent  in  cases  where  rubber  and  celluloid  are  worn. 
The  author  has  always  believed  that  the  real  cause  of  the  inflammatory 
conditions  so  generally  attributed  to  vegetable  bases  will  be  found  in 
the  following  conditions:  (1)  the  non-conducting  quality  of  the  sub- 
stances; (2)  the  rough  condition  of  the  surfaces  of  the  majority  of  rub- 
ber or  celluloid  dentures,  due  to  carelessness  or  want  of  skill  in  construc- 
tion; (3)  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  wearer  in  not  frequently  cleans- 
ing the  denture  of  deposits  of  food  and  secretions  of  the  mouth,  which 
are  likely  to  undergo  chemical  change  by  long  confinement  in  contact 
with  the  tissues,  and  thus  become  irritants.  Either  one  or  all  of  the 
conditions  named  may  cause  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
but  always,  so  far  as  the  author's  observation  has  gone,  limited  to  the 
area  covered  by  the  plate.  Similar  conditions  are  frequently  noticed 
when  the  dentures  were  of  gold  or  silver,  but  always  in  cases  where  the 
plate  was  seldom  removed  or  cleansed.  And  if  the  trouble  referred  to 
is  more  common  in  rubber  or  celluloid  dentures  than  where  metallic 
plates  are  worn,  there  are  doubtless  more  conditions  favoring  such  a 
result  in  the  former  than  are  found  in  the  latter;  and  the  facts  that  the 
symptoms  are  not  constant,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
mouths  in  which  rubber  or  celluloid  is  worn  are  not  in  the  least  affected 
by  it,  would  seem  to  confirm  the  view  that  the  inflammation  referred 
to  is  due  to  contact  with  irritating  products  of  food  and  secretions,  and 
that  these  are  equally  active  in  all  dentures,  irrespective  of  the  material 
of  which  the  dentures  are  made. 

Rubber  sore  mouth  as  described  in  the  American  System  of  Dentis- 
try, if  met  with  at  all,  must  be  exceedingly  rare,  and  the  "rubber  sore 
mouth"  which  passes  the  stage  of  redness  and  slight  tenderness  and  ex- 
tends to  the  tonsils  and  walls  of  the  pharynx,  with  the  parts  greatly 
swollen  and  painful,  rendering  the  wearing  of  the  plate  impossible  for 
the  time  and  the  formation  of  abscesses,  the  author  has  never  seen. 

Acute  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  mouth  which  appear  with  some 
degree  of  suddenness  may  often  be  traced  to  persistent  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  to  obtain  adhesion  through  atmospheric  pressure 
in  a  badly-fitting  denture  by  powerful  suction  of  the  tongue  in  the 
effort  to  exhaust  the  air  from  the  chamber:  violence  of  this  kind,  aided 
by  the  other  unfavorable  conditions  referred  to,  may  cause  occlusion 
of  mucous  follicles  and  the  usual  inflammation  resulting  from  inter- 
ruption of  the  secretions;  but  it  would  be  manifestly  wrong  to  class 
such  conditions  under  the  heading  of  "Rubber  Sore  Mouth." 

The  great  majority  of  cases  of  local  irritation  associated  with  the 
wearing  of  dentures  are  not  usually  cases  calling  for  the  exhibition  of 
drugs,  but  as  the  rules  of  hygiene  extend  to  all  conditions  which  may 
cause  departure  from  a  normal  standard  of  health,  whether  local  or 
general,  the  first  step  in  the  treatment  of  so-called  "rubber  sore  mouth 
should  be  an  examination  of  the  plate  to  determine— 1st,  if  there  is  accu- 
racy of  adaptation;  2d,  is  the  surface  of  the  denture  smooth  enough, 
and  in  proper  condition  to  be  constantly  worn  in  contact  with  the  deli- 
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cate  tissues  of  the  mouth  ?  3d,  is  the  denture  free  of  deposits  of  food  and 
secretions  ?  A  cure  will  usually  be  promptly  effected  by  the  fulhlment 
of  the  three  conditions  named. 

Rubber  dentures  favor  the  deposition  of  material  composed  of  food 
and  mucus  secreted  from  the  foUicles  of  the  tissues  covered  by  the 
plate,  which  often  escapes  the  observation  of  the  patient  and  is  always 
difficult  to  remove  thoroughly.  The  patient  should  be  carefully  in- 
structed as  to  the  best  means  of  keeping  the  denture  free  from  this  dp- 
posit,  which  will  consist  in  the  frequent  use  of  a  strong  solution  of  soda,  m 
which  the  plate  should  occasionally  remain  immersed  over  night, 
and  when  the  deposit  is  thoroughly  softened  by  the  soda  solution,  the 
careful  use  of  the  tooth-brush  armed  with  soap  and  tooth-powder. 
Salivary  calculus,  which  often  deposits  in  large  quantities  on  lower 
plates,  may  be  removed  by  immersing  the  denture  over  night  in  vinegar 
and  water;  but  if  crowns  of  natural  teeth  have  been  reset  on  metallic 
plates,  the  salivary  calculus  must  be  removed  by  instruments,  as  any 
form  of  acid  would  dissolve  the  enamel  and  ruin  the  teeth. 

If  a  chronic  state  of  inflammation  of  the  surface  covered  by  the  den- 
ture has  become  established  by  violation  of  the  conditions  essential  to 
maintenance  of  a  normal  state  of  the  oral  tissue,  local  appHcations  of 
phenol  sodique,  thymozone,  or  Ksterine,  diluted  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  of  the  remedy  to  three  or  four  of  water,  will  generally  relieve 
the  tissues  of  redness  and  tenderness. 

In  cases  of  long  standing  and  unusual  severity  zinci  sulphas  in  solu- 
tion, in  the  strength  of  gr.  j  or  ij  to  f  Bss  of  water,  will  be  found  of  great 
service  as  an  application  to  the  inflamed  parts. 

Some  authorities  state  that  chronic  stages  of  so-called  "rubber  sore 
mouth"  are  curable  only  by  the  substitution  of  a  denture  made  upon 
metal.  Such  cases  the  author  has  never  met  with,  and  he  believes  that 
careful  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  precision  of  adaptation,  smooth- 
ness of  surface  in  contact  with  the  tissues,  and  absolute  cleanliness  will 
generally  be  found  sufficient  to  restore  the  mouth  to  a  normal  state. 

Excessive  absorption  of  the  alveolar  ridge,  ending  in  the  entire  ob- 
literation of  any  semblance  of  a  ridge,  is  extremely  rare,  and  not  a 
single  instance  of  the  kind  has  been  met  with  by  the  author  in  his  entire 
practice.  The  few  cases  of  absorption  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
ridge  which  have  come  under  his  notice  have  been  mouths  in  which 
metal  plates  have  been  worn.  This  phenomenon  has  been  attributed 
to  the  poisonous  action  of  vermilion  used  in  dental  rubbers  as  a  pig- 
ment; imperfect  vulcanization,  causing  porosity  of  the  plate,  thus 
favoring  the  absorption  of  secretions  or  the  growth  of  micro-organisms 
on  that  portion  of  the  plate  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane; 
but  it  is  quite  probable  that  excessive  absorption  of  the  alveolar  ridge 
is  an  inherited  tendency.  The  author  has  observed  that  condition  in 
more  than  one  member  of  the  same  family,  where  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  alveolar  ridge  has  quite  disappeared,  while  the  ridge  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  both  mouths  is  unusually  broad  and  prominent.  It  is 
also  most  commonly  caused  in  this  portion  of  the  mouth  by  the  impact 
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of  the  lower  anterior  natural  teetli,  tlie  posterior  teeth  of  the  mandible 
having  been  lost,  and  the  artifieial  denture  in  the  upper  jaw  sustaining 
in  the  front  the  whole  foree  of  mastication. 

Pure  vermilion,  in  combination  with  rubber,  is  not  likely  to  produce 
deleterious  effects  when  worn  in  the  mouth,  nor  is  it  probable  that  this 
compound  can  be  decomposed  chemically  and  converted  into  a  poison- 
ous salt  of  mercury  by  mere  contact  with  the  saliva. 

The  mechanical  dentist  will,  however,  do  well  to  avoid  the  use  of 
nitrohydrochloric  acid  in  removing  tin-foil  from  the  surface  of  unfin- 
ished vulcanite  dentures.    (See  chapter  on  Metallurgy:  Mercury.)  ; 

Regarding  the  presence  of  free  mercury  in  rubber  before  or  after 
vulcanizing,  Prof.  Austin  stated  that  the  researches  of  Prof.  Johnston 
with  the  microscope,  and  of  Prof.  Mayer  by  chemical  analysis,  failed 
to  discover  the  slightest  trace  in  samples  of  that  which  had  been  used  for 
several  years.    Prof.  Wildman  observed  that  sulphur  sublimed  during 
vulcanization,  but  did  not  find  the  smallest  trace  of  free  mercury.  I 
Prof.  Austin  further  stated  that  he  never  during  his  entire  experience  ^ 
with  indurated  rubber  as  a  base  for  artificial  dentures  detected  the 
slightest  particle  of  metallic  mercury  on  the  surface  of  any  finished  I 
piece.  I 

In  the  belief  that  mercuric  sulphide  (vermilion)  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  different  phases  of  so-called  rubber  sore  mouth,  the  substitution  of 
black  for  red  rubber  has  been  recommended  as  a  means  of  overcoming  ^ 
the  tendency  to  excessive  tenderness  of  the  mucous  membrane  covered  '; 
by  the  plate.    Black  rubber  is  but  a  doubtful  improvement  upon  the 
red  variety  so  far  as  influence  on  the  health  of  the  tissues  is  concerned. 
As  it  contains  lampblack  as  a  foment,  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  is 
more  dense  and  less  liable  to  absorb  secretions.    The  best  quality  of  ' 
rubber  for  dental  purposes,  the  one  affording  the  greater  density  of  I 
surface,  is  that  which  is  composed  simply  of  caoutchouc  48  parts,  sul- 
phur 24  parts,  without  any  pigment  whatever.    This  rubber  is  of  a 
dark  drab  color  and  it  differs  so  widely  .from  the  color  of  the  tissues  that 
it  has  never  been  employed  to  any  great  extent  in  prosthetic  dentistry.  j 

Vulcanizable  rubbers,  of  whatever  composition,  require  great  care  \ 
both  in  investing  and  indurating.    Campbell,  the  inventor  of  the  "New 
Mode  Heater  for  Rubber  and  Celluloid  Work,"  demonstrated  that  the  ' 
only  way  to  obtain  fine  texture  and  density  of  surface  in  rubber  and  ' 
celluloid  is  to  expose  them  to  low  temperature,  dry  heat,  and  contact  J 
with  metallic  surfaces.'    This  produces  a  harder  rubber,  less  porous  i 
and  less  Hable  to  absorb  the  secretions  than  can  be  obtained  by  contact   ,  \ 
with  plaster,  or  indeed  by  any  other  means;  but  where  the  modus  oper-  i 
audi  suggested  by  Drs.  Campbell  and  Evans  is  practised,  the  prelim-  ! 
inary  "waxing"  of  the  case  must  be  done  with  such  precision  that  the 
surface  thus  obtained  need  not  be  subsequently  disturbed  by  the 
scraper.     (See  chapter  on  Vulcanite  Work.) 


1  The  manufacturers  of  rubber  articles  of  jewelry  and  ornamentation  long  since  a! 
the  use  of  steam  as  a  heating  medium  and  plaster  as  an  investment. 
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The  theory  presented  by  Dr.  G.  V.  Black,  tliat  the  sore  mouth  pro- 
chiced  by  artificial  dentures  is  due  to  the  growth  of  certain  fungi  which 
elaborate  an  acid  secretion  which  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  probably  correct.  He  asserted  that  he  found  these  fungi  upon 
the  surfaces  of  all  plates  without  regard  to  the  material  of  which  they 
were  constructed,  but  in  the  greatest  number  upon  the  surfaces  of  vul- 
canite dentures;  which  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  irregularities 
and  roughness  of  the  surfaces  of  such  plates  afforded  lodging-places 
where  they  rapidly  developed  on  account  of  the  greater  difficulty  m 
thoroughly  cleansing  them,  and  he  regards  absolute  cleanliness  as  a 
complete  protection  from  inflammation. 

Prof.  E.  C.  Kirk  stated,  as  the  result  of  repeated  tests  of  the  mucous 
secretion  in  cases  of  sore  mouth  associated  with  the  rubber  denture, 
that  the  mucus  in  such  cases  generally  showed  an  alkaline  reaction  as  it 
was  ehminated;  and  he  suggests  the' possibility  that  alkaline  sulphides 
might  be  eliminated  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  exert  a  slight  solvent  action 
upon  the  mercuric  sulphide  of  the  plate,  and  thus  form  a,n  active  salt 
of  mercury.  But  this  theory  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  more 
practical  reasoning  and  experience  of  many  others  who  have  given  much 
thought  and  attention  to  the  subject.  Prof.  Kirk's  suggestion,  how- 
ever, that  the  non-conducting  quality  of  the  vegetable  bases  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  production  of  every  kind  of  inflammatory  action 
undoubtedly  carries  with  it  much  force,  for,  as  he  states,  "the  effect  on 
the  tissues  continually  enclosed  by  the  non-conducting  plate  is  to  main- 
tain a  hypersemic  condition,  with  slight  increase  of  temperature:  this 
in  addition  to  the  pressure,  which,  if  it  does  not  result  in  inflammation, 
is  a  source  of  irritation  sufficient  to  bring  about  greatly  increased  func- 
tional activity  of  the  cells  of  the  parts." 

It  was  at  one  time  thought,  and  so  claimed  by  many  of  its  advocates, 
that  the  substitution  of  celluloid  for  rubber  dentures  w^ould  prove  an 
effective  remedy  in  cases  of  sore  mouth;  but  that  material  is  open  to 
the  same  objections  as  rubber,  and  to  a  greater  degree  in  consequence 
of  the  sponginess  of  surface  incident  to  the  evaporation  of  camphor. 

Partial  artificial  dentures  immovably  attached  to  one  or  more  natural 
teeth  or  roots  of  teeth,  or  the  attachment  of  several  crowns  to  one  or 
more  roots  as  in  bridge-work,  present  many  points  for  consideration 
from  a  hygienic  standpoint.  The  operation  of  substituting  an  artificial 
crown  for  a  natural  one  should  not,  if  properly  performed,  affect  the 
integrity  of  any  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  yet  if  the  work  is  ill- 
fitting  and  done  in  a  slovenly  manner,  with  the  cap  or  ferrule  extend- 
ing so  far  under  the  free  margin  of  the  gum  as  to  impinge  upon  the 
alveolar  border  of  the  socket,  persistent  irritation  may  be  established 
which  can  only  end  in  disorganization  of  connective  tissue  and  loss  of 
the  root  if  the  cause  be  not  removed.  The  experience  of  the  author  has 
been  that  roots  upon  which  artificial  crowns  have  been  fixed  are  less 
liable  to  pericemental  inflammation  and  abscess  than  are  devitalized 
teeth  with  natural  crowns,  the  greater  success  in  the  treatment  of  the 
crownless  root  being  probably  due  to  its  accessibility  and  the  better 
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opportunity  which  undoubtedly  exists  of  filling  the  latter  with  thorough- 
ness to  the  full  extent  of  the  canal.  The  fact,  too,  of  restoring  occlusion, 
whereby  roots  are  brought  into  use,  helps  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy 
condition,  and  prevents  their  gradual  extrusion  and  premature  loss 
from  the  alveoli. 

As  is  well  known,  there  are  a  variety  of  methods  of  setting  artificial 
crowns  to  roots.  Anv  one  of  these  methods,  if  lacking  in  the  element 
of  precision  of  adjustment,  may  favor  the  establishment  of  patho- 
logical conditions.  The  Richmond  crown,  properly  so  called,  with  an 
accurately  flitted  cup  or  ferrule,  is  perhaps  less  liable  to  cause  irritation  to 
the  surrounding  tissues  than  any  of  the  methods  of  crown-setting  in  use. 

The  worst  results  have  been  noticed  in  that  class  of  crowns,  without 
caps  or  ferrules,  in  which  the  attachment  to  the  root  is  secured  by 
means  of  amalgam.  If  the  latter  is  allowed  to  project  at  the  point  of 
union  of  the  crown  and  root,  it  soon  becomes  exceedingly  irritating  to 
the  margins  of  the  gum — a  condition  marked  by  redness,  tumefaction, 
and  a  tendency  to  bleed,  particularly  in  the  recumbent  position  at  night, 
and  a  nocturnal  flow  of  saliva  similar  to  that  noticed  in  pyorrhoea  al- 
veolaris  becomes  established.  The  only  remedy  for  chronic  dental 
irritation  due  to  this  cause  is  the  removal  of  the  crowns  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  others  which  are  not  dependent  upon  amalgam  as  a  means 
of  attachment. 

Bridge-work,  which  consists  of  the  bridging  of  interdental  spaces  by 
one  or  more  crowns  fastened  together  and  attached  to  natural  teeth  or 
roots,  frequently  causes  pathological  conditions  from  a  want  of  care  and 
exactness  in  their  construction,  and  by  requiring  two  or  more  roots  to 
sustain  an  amount  of  force  in  mastication  greatly  in  excess  of  that  for 
which  they  were  intended.  As  a  result  of  the  excessive  strain  to  which 
they  are  subjected  under  such  conditions,  fracture  of  the  roots,  chronic 
inflammation  of  their  pericemental  membranes,  abscesses,  or  pro- 
tracted tenderness  may  occur,  either  of  these  being  sufficient  to  seriously 
interfere  with  mastication  and  render  the  denture  useless. 

Cases  of  serious  local  irritation  from  unusual  causes  are  occasionally 
met  with  in  so-called  bridge-work.  The  author  once  met  with  a  case 
in  which  a  bridge  had  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  replacing 
two  right  upper  bicuspids.  The  attachment  consisted  of  a  wire  of 
ordinary  18-carat  gold  fastened  with  amalgan  in  the  canine  and  first 
molar,  both  of  which  were  devitalized.  The  wire  had  gradually 
yielded  under  the  pressure  of  mastication  until  the  necks  of  the  two 
artificial  teeth  had  become  imbedded  in  the  gum  tissues,  which  were 
so  much  swollen  that  only  the  points  of  the  porcelain  teeth  were  visible. 
The  general  health  of  the  patient  was  greatly  affected  by  the  persistent 
irritation  caused  by  the  displaced  bridge :  no  time  was  therefore  lost  in 
removing  it.  This  was  done  with  the  greatest  relief  to  the  patient,  the 
tissues  returning  within  a  few  days  to  their  normal  condition. 

Although  skilful  and  experienced  bridge-workers  generally  plan  and 
construct  dentures  of  this  class  vnth  special  reference  to  complete 
cleanliness,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  parts  of  the  best  of  them  can  be 
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reached  by  the  tooth-brush  as  thoroughly  as  is  the  case  with  the  ordinary 
removable  denture.  In  many  cases  the  irritation  induced  by  the  impac- 
tion of  food-ddbris  and  fermenting  secretions,  and  the  unusual  strain 
upon  roots  of  diseased  teeth,  will  cause  hypertrophy  of  the  surrounding 
tissues  or  rapid  loosening  from  absorption  of  their  alveolar  borders. 
These  conditions  are  always  accompanied  by  more  or  less  vitiation  of 
the  secretions  of  the  mouth  and  foulness  of  breath,  constituting  in  many 
eases  potent  arguments  against  their  introduction. 

Of  the  different  methods  of  constructing  this  class  of  dentures,  the  > 
removable  bridge  is  probably  open  to  fewer  objections  than  any  of  the 
other  forms;  yet  even  that  plan  requires  good  judgment  in  determin- 
ing the  capability  of  teeth  or  roots  to  sustain  the  extraordinary  strain 
to  which  they  must  necessarily  be  subjected,  and  the  greatest  skill  and 
care  in  the  construction  and  adjustment  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
fixture. 

The  introduction  of  immovable  "bridge"  dentures  has  undoubtedly 
in  a  great  many  cases  caused  so  much  discomfort  and  irritation  to  sur- 
rounding tissues  as  to  render  mastication  almost  impossible,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  extensive  operations  of  this  class,  considered  from 
their  hygienic  relations,  are  as  satisfactory  as  properly  planned  and 
constructed  removable  dentures  retained  in  position  by  atmospheric 
pressure. 

Care  in  cleansing  artificial  dentures  of  whatever  form,  size,  or  mater- 
ial is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  cleansing  should  be  performed 
immediately  after  eating,  and  particularly  before  retiring  for  the  night. 
If  this  be  not  done  with  some  degree  of  thoroughness,  debris  of  food 
mixed  with  saliva  and  mucus  forms  an  adherent  mass  upon  the  plate 
which  undergoes  fermentation  and  decomposition,  with  the  result  of 
irritating  the  mucous  membrane  and  producing  a  general  inflammation 
of  the  oral  cavity,  and  the  irritation  of  the  oral  secretions  may  cause 
serious  derangement  of  the  digestive  function. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  dentist  to  instruct  his  patient  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  cleanliness  and  in  the  proper  means  by  which  that  result  may  be 
accomplished.  The  thorough  cleansing  of  an  artificial  denture,  al- 
though appararently  a  simple  operation,  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  the  majority  of  patients,  and  but  few  are  capable  of  main- 
taining a  faultless  condition  of  their  dentures;  yet  the  tooth-brush 
armed  with  soap  and  ordinary  tooth-powder  is  quite  sufficient  to  main- 
tain a  clean  and  highly  polished  surface.  The  patient  should  be  cau- 
tioned against  the  danger  of  bending  partial  lower  dentures  of  gold  or 
other  metals  by  grasping  them  with  too  much  force  while  brushing,  and 
in  the  case  of  vulcanite  dentures  to  avoid  "boiling  them  out"  in  hot 
water.  Many  individuals  who  have  previously  worn  gold  dentures 
resort  to  that  means  of  ridding  the  fixture  of  deposits  of  food,  etc. 
which  have  found  a  lodgement  under  the  teeth  and  behind  the  backing. 
The  author  has  met  with  several  instances  where  recently  constructed 
vulcanite  dentures  have  been  completely  ruined  within  a  short  time  of 
their  completion  by  immersion  in  boiling  water. 
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In  the  construction  of  metallic  plates  for  partial  dentures  the  plate 
should  be  accurately  fitted  around  remaining  natural  teeth,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  spaces  between  the  plate  and  the  teeth  to  admit  of  pinching 
of  the  gum  between  the  edge  of  the  former  and  the  neck  of  the  tooth; 
and  where  a  point  of  the  plate  extends  between  two  teeth — as,  for  in- 
stance, the  central  incisors — such  projection  must  be  made  to  fit  the 
space  accurately,  or  it  will  be  certain  to  cause  inflammation  which  may 
result  in  permanent  impairment  of  the  teeth.  Defects  of  this  kind 
may  be  corrected  by  soldering  an  addition  to  the  edge  of  the  plate  in 
order  to  bring  it  almost  in  contact  with  the  teeth,  or  else  by  cutting 
away  the  plate  so  freely  that  its  distance  from  the  teeth  will  preclude  the 
danger  of  pinching  the  tissues. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


PALATAL  MECHANISM 
By  Rodrigues  Ottolengui,  M.D.S.^ 
CLEFT  PALATE. 

Cleft  palate  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — acquired  and  con- 
genital. Acquired  lesions  include  all  of  those  cases  where  the  indi- 
vidual, having  been  born  with  a  normal  oral  cavity,  later  in  life  suffers 
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a  division  of  the  hard,  or  of  the  soft  palate,  or  of  both.  This  unfortu- 
nate mischance  may  be  caused  by  an  accident;  or  it  may  be  the  sequence 
of  disease,  usually  syphilis;  or  the  result  of  a  surgical  operation  for  the 
removal  of  malignant  growths. 

The  acquired  lesions  may  be  very  slight,  as  a  mere  perforation  of  the 
hard  palate,  or  they  may  be  most  extensive  in  character,  comprising  a 

^^IZlf^^'f  W  Kingsley  for  the  u.se  of  his  large  collection  of  models  from 
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m  order  to  more  clearly  expound  the  theories  and  principles  set  forth.  pracuce 
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complete  cleft  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate,  with  total  destruction  of  the 
vomer  and  turbinated  bones,  as  well  as  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  and 
sometimes  the  nose  itself.  Such  an  extreme  case,  of  course,  would  only 
have  its  origin  in  disease.  Between  the  two  extremes  cited  an  endless 
variety  of  cases  are  found,  many  of  which  will  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the 
operator  to  its  utmost.  The  conditions  which  may  follow  upon  unsuc- 
cessful surgical  operations  frequently  add  to  the  complexities  of  cases. 
Fig.  886  shows  a  case,  the  absence  of  the  uvula?,  and  the  adhesions 
which  have  united  the  posterior  borders  of  the  divided  soft  palate  to 
the  pharyngeal  wall,  making  this  case  readily  distinguishable  from  one 
of  congenital  origin. 

Fig.  867 


Nevertheless,  whether  the  acquired  lesion  be  of  small  or  great  ex-tent, 
the  prognosis  is  more  favorable  than  in  the  congenital  cases,  because  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  if  the  operator  succeeds  m  replacing  tlie 
lost  parts  with  an  instrument  properly  constructed  and  suited  to  the  in- 
dividual requirements,  normal  functions  will  be  restored  almost  imme- 
diately. The  patient  needs  but  to  accustom  himself  to  the  new  ana 
strange  condition  in  which  he  finds  himself,  to  be  able  to  speak  as  well 
as  ever  because  he  had  acquired  all  the  normal  habits  of  articulate 
speech  before  meeting  with  disaster.  He  has  lost  part  of  the  natural 
organs  with  which  he  was  endowed,  but,  having  known  their  uses,  M 
readily  accustoms  himself  to  the  artificial  substitute,  which  enables 
him  to  produce  the  same  sounds  by  the  same  movements  of  the  organs 
which  remain  intact.  As  the  instruments  to  be  made  for  perso  s 
suffering  from  such  misfortune  are  to  be  constructed  on  the  same  ^tu 
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eral  principles  which  must  guide  the  dentist  in  the  treatment  of  congen- 
ital lesions,  description  at  this  point  is  unnecessary. 

Congenital  cleft  palate  is  a  division  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  of  more 
or  less  extent,  which  is  present  in  the  infant  at  the  time  of  birth. 

Congenital  clefts  come  to  the  dentist  for  treatment  in  one  of  three 
conditions:  the  cleft  of  the  soft  palate  only,  which  may  extend  to  the 
posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate  or  be  scarcely  more  than  the  division 
of  the  uvula,  as  in  Fig.  867;  the  cleft  of  the  soft  and  hard  palate,  in 
which  the  cleft  may  penetrate  the  bony  tissue  but  slightly  or  pass  through 
the  hard  palate  and  also  the  dental  process,  obliterating  entirely  the 
intermaxillary  bones,  as  in  Fig.  868:  any  of  the  above  conditions  com- 


FiG.  868 


plicated  in  an  endless  variety  of  ways  through  unsuccessful  surgical 
operations.  In  these  latter  cases  a  most  common  presentment  is  a 
bridging  of  the  gap,  with  the  soft  tissues  drawn  together  tensely,  leaving 
an  aperture  through  the  hard  palate  anteriorly  and  an  inadequate 
length  of  soft  palate  posteriorly,  the  tightly  drawn  tissues  which  form 
the  surgical  bridge  not  being  long  enough  to  occlude  with  the  posterior 
pharyngeal  wall;  or  where  there  has  been  only  a  cleft  in  the  soft  palate, 
the  cleft  is  usually  found  partially  closed,  with  no  advantage  to  the 
patient,  and  offering  a  greater  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  dentist. 

In  some  of  these  cases  the  intervention  of  the  dentist  is  rendered 
useless,  while  in  those  where  it  is  possible  to  make  an  instrument,  the 
difficulty  of  constructing  the  same  is  greatly  increased,  owing  to  the 
complexities  of  the  altered  conditions. 
53 
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The  modern  instrument  which  the  skilled  dentist  supplies  to  a  cleft 
palate  patient,  is  either  an  artificial  velum  or  an  obturator,  both  of  which 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  correction  of  the  abnormal  speech  of  these 
sufferers,  and  either  of  which  may  be  requisite  in  a  special  case.  It  may 
be  stated,  however,  as  a  rule  for  guidance  in  general  practice,  that  the 
artificial  velum  will  more  quickly  enable  a  cleft-palate  patient  to  acquire 
the  art  of  speaking  correctly,  whilst  after  having  learned  to  speak  j)ro- 
perly  the  obturator  may  afford  him  equal  satisfaction. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Dental  Association  in  1902  Dr.  Cal- 
vin S.  Case  presented  a  novel  form  of  artificial  palate  which  at  the  time 
he  denominated  an  artificial  velurn  but  which  to  the  writer  appeared 
rather  to  operate  on  the  principal  involved  in  an  obturator,  although 
made  of  soft  rubber,  for  which  reason  he  would  term  it  a  soft  rubber 
obturator.  Since  then  Dr.  Case  has  called  his'  instrument  a  velum'- 
bbtiiratOT,_this  double  term  apparently  depending  upon  the  fact  that  it 
is^  fashioned  that  it  may  first  be  made  of  soft  rubber,  and  subse- 
quently the  same  molds  may  be  utilized,  for  the  making  of  a  dupli- 
cate in  hard  rubber.    The  device  will  be  described  later. 

The  knowledge  of  how  best  to  serve  a  cleft-palate  patient,  and  what 
manner  of  instrument  is  best  adapted  to  his  requiremenfs7  necessitates 
ah  intelligent  comprehension  of  his  needs,  as  well  as  of  the  principles 
apofi  which  obturators  and  veTaTlare  constructed,  tbgetliei-  with  the 
uses  which  they  are  meant  to  serve.  ~~  ^  - 

In  the  production  of  articulate  sounds  the  normal  individual  is  sup- 
n^,   plied  with  a  soft  palate,  or  natural  velum,  of  great  mobility,  suspended 
f^jy   from  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate.    This  natural  velum 
\  serves  two  important  purposes.  First,  in  the  production  of  many  sounds 
i  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  nasal  resonance  which  would  result  if  the 
I  column  of  air  were  permitted  to  escape  through  the  nasal  passages. 
>    ,)  That  the  nasal  and  oral  cavities  may  be  completely  separated,  the  pos- 
1 )     /terior  wall  of  the  pharynx  rises,  forming  a  well-defined  ridge,  against 
[j..    which  the  velum  occludes,  being  drawn  backward  and  upward  to  meet 
it.    Thus  the  sound  is  forced  to  pass  exclusively  through  the  mouth, 
and  is  rendered  clear  and  distinct.    Second,  the  natural  soft  palate 
serves  as  an  abutment  against  which  the  tongue  rises  in  the  formation 
;  of  such  sounds  as  k,  g,  and  ng. 

\  A  cleft  of  the  palate  consequently  leaves  the  patient  with  no  means 
iof  shutting  off  the  nasal  passages,  and  with  an  inadequate  organ  wath 
which  to  produce  the  sounds  specified,  as  well  as  many  others. 
/  The  artificial  palate,  therefore,  whether  velum  or  obturator,  must 
enable  the  patient  to  completely  shut  off  the  nasal  passages,  and  it 
must  stop  the  gap  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  restoring  the  normal  vault, 
and  rendering  possible  the  production  of  all  the  sounds  with  which  the 
cleft  interfered.  The  artificial  velum  and  the  obturator  both  accom- 
plish this,  but  their  modes  of  action  are  quite  distinct. 

The  difference  between  an  obturator  and  a  velum  is  this— the  hrst 
recognizes  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  parts,  and  is  so  shaped  that, 
with  these  abnormal  parts  working  against  its  sides  and  end,  it  makes 
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possible  the  proper  occlusion  of  the  nares  in  all  movements  of  the  palate, 
so  as  to  produce  perfect  speech,  the  obturator  itself  remaining  rigid, 
and  the  cleft  parts  sliding  against  the  lateral  sides,  these  being  so  shaped 
that  they  occlude  the  cavity  when  the  parts  are  at  rest,  and  therefore 
when  the  cavity  is  at  its  widest  opening,  and  they  are  so  slanted  that  as 
the  parts  are  drawn  together  and  brought  down  they  slide  along  the 
oblique  sides  of  the  obturator,  continuing  the  occlusion.    The  velum 


Fig.  869 


Fig.  870 


is  a  mechanical  effort  to  reproduce  artificially  the  original  soft  palate 
which  is  missing-.  It  is  a  flexible  bridge  across  the  chasm,  and  should 
as  nearly  as  possible  act  as  the  original  tissue  did.  Therefore,  Kingsley 
arranged  his  velum  so  that  when  it  rested  the  chasm  was  bridged. 
The  split  parts  of  the  artificial  velum  allowed  a  resting  place  for  the 
borders  of  the  cleft  soft  parts,  and  the  artificial  velum  was  made  suffi- 

FiG.  871 


ciently  flexible  so  that  in  any  position  they  might  assume  in  the  closing 
ot  the  aperture,  they  would  carry  along  the  velum.  The  obturator  is 
rigid  and  immovable  and  the  soft  parts  move  against  it,  while  the  velum 
IS  Hexible  and  movable,  and  is  carried  with  every  movement  of  the  soft 
parts. 

The  artificial  velum  which  is  the  invention  of  Dr.  Norman  W  Kino-c- 
ley,  is  made  of  soft  rubber  (vulcanite),  from  which  fact  it  is  clear  that 
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the  theory  of  its  action  is  to  simulate  the  movement  of  the  natural 
organ  which  it  replaces.  Being  exceedingly  mobile,  it  responds  to  the 
movements  of  the  muscles  which  it  engages,  rising  and  falling  exactly 
as  a  natural  velum  would,  while  it  is  so  fashioned  that  at  the  same  time 
it  occludes  with  the  ridge  of  the  pharyngeal  wall,  completely  shutting 
off  the  upper  passages. 

The  Kingsley  velum  (Figs.  869-871)  consists  of  two  flaps  joined 
throughout  the  median  Hne.  The  lower  flap,  the  one  which  completes 
the  palatal  dome,  extends  from  the  apex  of  the  fissure  posteriorly  as  far 
as  the  bases  of  the  uvulse.  Its  general  form  is  that  of  a  triangle,  the 
apex  of  which  occludes  with  the  apex  of  the  cleft,  the  base  extending 
across  from  one  uvula  to  the  other.  This  flap  overlaps  the  soft  parts 
suSiciently  to  prevent  its  being  pushed  through  the  cleft  into  the  upper 


Fig.  872 


cavity.  The  other  flap  is  of  a  similar  triangular  shape,  the  posterior 
border,  however,  being  curved  and  thinned  out  to  a  feather  edge,  so 
that  when  in  occlusion  with  the  pharyngeal  wall  it  curls  up,  thus  pre- 
senting a  flat  surface  for  better  contact,  while  its  thmness  prevents 
irritation  to  these  sensitive  parts.  This  flap  is  above  the  fissure  and  rests 
upon  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  divided  palate.  The  two  flaps  are 
united  along  the  median  line,  so  that  when  complete  they  form  a  sm  le 
appliance.  The  flaps  having  but  a  narrow  line  of  union,  grooves  are 
produced  laterally,  and  when  in  position  the  two  halves  of  the  son 
palate  rest  in  these  grooves. 
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In  connection  with  the  artificial  velum  a  metal  plate  is  constructed, 
clasped  to  the  teeth,  having  a  pin  upon  the  upper  surface  which  passes 
through  a  hole  in  the  velum,  and  thus  holds  it  in  place  while  allowing 
it  lateral  motion.  Fig.  872  shows  an  instrument  in  position,  the  uvulae 
appearing  pendant  below  the  grooves  of  the  artificial  palate.  Note  the 
relation  between  the  posterior  border  of  the  velum  and  the  wall  of  the 
pharynx.  The  rationale  of  this  apphance  is  as  follows:  in  the  effort 
to  close  off  the  upper  passage  the  sides  of  the  divided  natural  palate 


Fig.  873 


approximate  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  are  drawn  upward. 
Thus  they  first  hug  the  artificial  velum  tightly,  and  then,  owing  to  its 
elasticity,  carry  it  upward.  Coincidently,  the  wall  of  the  pharynx 
rises,  forming  a  ridge  which  meets  the  feather  edge  of  the  artificial 
velum,  curling  it  up,  thus  accomplishing  perfect  contact,  completely 
preventing  the  escape  of  sounds  through  the  nasal  passages.  At  the 
same  time  the  velum,  completing  the  proper  arch  of  the  vault,  is  rigid 


Fig.  874 


enough  to  serve  as  an  efficient  abutment  for  the  tongue  when  necessity 
compels  such  contact.  Fig.  873  shows  the  upper  view  of  the  instru- 
ment seen  in  Fig.  872  and  is  introduced  to  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
attachment  of  the  velum  to  the  plate,  as  well  as  the  general  character 
of  the  grooves. 

As  stated  above,  the  flaps  which  constitute  the  velum  are  triangular 
in  shape,  yet  it  will  be  observed  that  the  velum  shown  in  Fio-.  872  is 
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square  at  the  anterior  en(L  Wliere  the  cleft  is  in  the  soft  palate  only 
the  triangular  velum  is  required,  but  where  the  cleft  passes  forward, 
entering  the  hard  palate,  it  is  frequently  more  desirable  to  fill  the  aper- 
ture in  the  hard  palate  by  vulcanizing  hard  rubber  upon  the  upper  side 
of  the  metal  plate,  the  soft  rubber  velum  having  a  square  end  to  meet 
a  similar  surface  of  the  hard  rubber. 

Such  an  instrument  is  seen  in  Fig.  874,  the  abutment  of  the  hard 
and  soft  rubber  being  clearly  indicated.  The  projecting  point  seen  in 
this  figvire  was  for  a  special  purpose,  and  is  not  ordinarily  recjuired. 
This  patient  was  a  girl  aged  fourteen,  and  presented  an  extensive  fis- 
sure through  hard  and  soft  palate,  complicated  with  a  hare-lip,  upon 
which  a  fairly  good  result  had  been  obtained  by  a  surgical  operation  in 


early  life.  Fig.  875  shows  a  model  of  her  mouth,  the  aperture  seen 
above  the  incisors  representing  the  passage  of  the  fissure  through  to  the 
nose,  but  somewhat  exaggerated,  having  been  enlarged  with  a  knife  tor 
convenience  in  constructing  the  instrument.  The  girl's  articulation 
was  bad,  but  the  greatest  difficulty  of  understanding  her  arose  from  lie 
excessive  nasal  quality  of  her  voice.  Externally,  she  was  much  dis- 
figured by  the  fact  that  the  ala  of  the  nose,  on  the  side  where  the  hare- 
lip had  been,  was  more  sunken  than  is  usual— so  much  so,  mdeert, 
that  the  nostril  on  that  side  was  completely  closed.  If  the  reader  amh 
read  aloud  a  few  lines  on  this  page,  and  while  doing  so  wil  close  one 
nostril  by  pressing  down  the  ala  with  one  finger,  he  will  readily  discovci 
that  such  closure  of  the  nostril  produces  considerable  nasal  quality  oi 
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voice.  Thus  it  was  very  desirable,  both  from  a  cosmetic  standpoint 
and  for  the  benefit  of  lier  speech,  that  the  sunken  ala  should  be  raised. 
Indeed,  the  father  of  the  child  earnestly  solicited  an  attempt  of  this 
nature.  Thereupon  the  writer  adopted  what  proved  to  be  a  simple  and 
effectual  method  of  accomplishing  the  desired  end.  The  metal  plate 
having  been  fitted,  a  square  platinum  bar  was  soldered  to  the  upper 
side  and  bent  so  that  it  protruded  through  the  nostril,  when  it  was  cut 
off  short  enough  to  be  out  of  sight.  The  hard  rubber  intended  to  plug 
the  aperture  in  the  hard  palate  was  then  attached, and  with  the  soft- 
rubber  velum  in  position  the  result  is  seen  in  Fig.  874,  the  end  of  the 
platinum  bar  being  shown  at  a.  The  next  step  was  to  make  a  square 
tube  which  should  telescope  over  the  platinum  bar,  fitting  accurately, 
so  that  motion  would  be  prevented.  To  the  end  of  this  tube  was  sol- 
dered a  platinum  button,  so  placed  that  when  in  position  it  rested  against 
the  inner  surface  of  the  sunken  ala  and  lifted  it  to  a  proper  position. 
Two  views  of  this  tube  and  button  attachment  are  shown  in  Fig.  874. 
In  use  the  instrument  is  placed  in  the  mouth,  the  platinum  bar  passing 
readily  into  the  nostrils;  then  the  button  attachment  is  sHpped  over  the 
bar  through  the  external  orifice  of  the  nose,  the  ala  being  thus  disten- 
ded, and  at  the  same  time  exerting  sufficient  pressure  to  prevent  its 
dislodgement.  The  fixture  is  worn  with  comfort,  and  the  button  at- 
tachment is  tolerated  by  the  nose,  the  pressure  not  being  sufl^cient  to 
produce  ulceration  or  absorption.  Moreover,  while  the  child's  speech, 
of  course,  was  not  immediately  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
the  palate  instrument,  the  nasal  resonance  was  very  markedly  les- 
sened instantly  by  the  lifting  of  the  ala.  Consequently,  it  was  but  a 
question  of  time  when  her  speech  was  rendered  normal,  which  it  never 
would  have  been  with  one  nostril  closed. 

It  may  be  well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  mere  insertion  of  an 
artificial  palate  cannot  be  expected  to  enable  the  patient  to  speak  cor- 
rectly, any  more  than  the  possession  of  a  piano  or  violin  would  make 
the  owner  an  accomplished  musician.  The  artificial  palate,  properly 
constructed,  supplies  the  patient  with  the  means  of  perfecting  his 
speech,  but  perfection  itself  must  come  through  practice.  Education 
by  a  teacher  who  thoroughly  comprehends  the  needs  of  the  cleft-palate 
patient  will  greatly  shorten  the  time  required  for  improvement,  as  well 
as  msure  a  better  final  result.  But  the  co-operation  of  the  patient  is  a 
requisite  which  is,  strangely  enough,  not  always  to  be  counted  upon.  1  ^  ^ 
And  It  IS  those  persons  who  have  no  ambition  to  help  themselves,  who 
have  claimed  that  artificial  palates  have  done  nothing  for  them.'  An 
mstance  of  this  was  noted  in  a  young  man  at  college  and  approaching 
manhood  who  seemed  to  have  no  conception  of  the  wretched  sound  of 
his  speech  An  instrument  admirably  adapted  to  his  needs,  and  one 
which  undoubtedly  made  it  possible  for  him  to  attain  perfect  speech 
was  worn  by  him  but  three  months,  and  then  discarded  as  of  no  value 
to  mm. 

One  reason  why  the  artificial  palate  cannot  be  expected  to  enable 
the  patient  to  speak  properly  at  once  is  this:  with  normal  organs  one 
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produces  articulate  sounds  by  utilizing  the  normal  actions  of  his  throat- 
muscles  and  the  tongue  and  lips.    With  abnormal  organs,  as  with  a 
cleft  palate  and  hare-lip,  the  individual,  in  the  elt'ort  to  prochicc  tlie 
somids  which  he  hears  trom  others,  compels  liis  tongue,  lips,  and  tliroat- 
muscles  to  adopt  habits  which  are  totally  dissimilar  to  normal  move~ 
ments!    When,  therefore,  the  artificial  palate"  is  inserted,  with  Whiclr- 
perfect  speech  can  be  attained  only  by  normal  movements,  it  is^g- 
dent  that  the  incorrect  habits  must  first  be  overcome;  and.  secondlvT" 
the  correct  action  of  the  organs  must  be  acquired.  Consequently^ 
those  dentists  who  report  that  instruments  of  their  devising  corffiCf 
the  patients'  defective  speech  instantly,  simply  report  what  is  not,  anJ 
cannot  be  true  if  the  case      of  congenital  origin.  ~ 

JSince  the  acquirement  of  wrong  modes  of  speech  must  prove  so  de- 
terring to  the  patient  who  essays  to  improve  his  speech  by  resorting  to 

Fig.  876 


an  artificial  palate,  it  is  a  reasonable  corollary  that  the  earlier  the  in- 
strument is  made  the  less  will  the  patient  have  to  overcome.  It  is, 
therefore,  both  wise  and  feasible  to  insert  appliances  even  before  the 
appearance  of  the  permanent  teeth.  The  co-operation  of  the  patient, 
however,  being  of  such  importance,  especially  where  lessons  in  articu- 
ation  are  to  be  given — which  is  always  desirable — it  is  scarcely  wise  to 
undertake  a  case  until  the  little  patient  is  old  enough  to  appreciate  the 
conditions  and  their  remedy.  Therefore,  except  in  rare  cases  where 
the  child  is  unusually  well  developed  and  mentally  bright,  it  is  best  to 
wait  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  year. 

This  statement  is  introduced  at  this  point  because,  whatever  doubt 
there  may  be  in  older  patients  as  to  the  choice  between  the  soft  velum 
and  the  obturator,  with  children,  and  especially  young  children,  W 
velum  is  the  one  and  only  best  dependence. 
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An  obturator  is  an  instrument  designed  to  merely  fill  a  gap  or  close 
an  opening  in  the  palate.  To  be  of  any  service  the  instrument  must  be 
so  constructed  that  it  accomplishes  all  that  the  artificial  velum  enables 
the  patient  to  do,  even  though  in  an  entirely  different  manner.  It 
must  accurately  fill  the  cleft  when  the  parts  are  at  rest;  it  must  also 
fill  the  fissure  whenever  and  no  matter  how  far  the  movable  sides  of  the 
cleft  are  drawn  upward.  To  serve  such  a  purpose  the  obturator  must 
beso  thick  that  when  the  sides  of  the  palate  are  drawn  upward  to  their 
greatest  limit  they  still  rest  against  the  sides  of  the  obturator.  More- 
ovefTlpnust  be  of  sufficient  length  to  be  reached  by  the  posterior  wall 
ofTEe  pharynx,  and  it  must  be  thick  enough  at  the  back  end,  so  that 
whenlhe  pharynx  does  come  into  contact  with  it  the  closure  of  the  pos- 
tertor-nares  wrll  be  complete.  When  using  the  term  "thick,"  allusion 
is~Tirade  tolhe  diameter  through  the  obturator  from  the  oral  to  the 
nasal  surface,  not  to  the  thickness  of  the  rubber,  for  these  obturators 
are  hollow  bulbs,  and  the  rubber  has  but  the  thickness  of  a  single  sheet. 

In  Fig.  876  is  shown  a  model  with  an  obturator  in  position.  The 
plate  is  made  of  iridio-platinum  and  the  obturator  is  a  hollow  bulb  of 

Fig.  877 


hard  rubber.  This  figure  shows  the  length  of  the  obturator  in  relation 
to  the  uvulae,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  the  oral  surface  of  the 
instrument  fills  the  gap  and  completes  the  arch  of  the  vault.  In  Fig. 
877  the  same  instrument  is  shown  in  profile.  It  is  seen  that  the  rubber 
bulb  IS  attached  to  the  metal  plate  by  passing  over  a  bar  which  is  sol- 
dered to  the  plate,a  nut  holding  it  fast.  Thus  the  bulb  may  be  removed 
in  order  to  repair  or  alter  clasps  or  to  do  anything  requiring  the  oper- 
ation of  soldering,  which  should  be  difficult  to  properly  perform  were 
the  rubber  bulb  permanently  attached.  The  figure  also  shows  the 
thickness  of  the  obturator,  which  is  so  shaped  that  as  the  divided  pal- 
ate rises  contact  is  preserved.  This  instrument  is  a  modification  of  the 
original  buersen  device. 

In  use,  an  obturator  of  this  kind,  unlike  the  artificial  velum,  is  sta- 
tionary in  Its  position,  but  it  is  of  such  form  that  the  pharyngeal  muscles 
of  the  throat  m  the  movements  incidental  to  the  production  of  articu- 
late sounds  hug  the  obturator,  and  so  separate  the  cavity  of  the  nose 
from  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  x  u^t; 

In  the  American  System  of  Dentistry  (vol.  ii.  p.  1068)  there  is  figured 
a  buersen  obturator,  modified  by  the  addition  of  a  hinge,  for  which  the 
ollowing  claim  is  made:  "The  main  advantages  of  this  appliance  are- 
that  It  IS  made  of  a  durable  material,  is  easily  constructed,  and  that 
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articulation  can  he  learned  with  it  more  readily  than  with  any  other  ap- 
pliance." This  claim  appears  to  be  based  upon  the  operation  of  the 
hinge  which  unites  the  obturator  with  the  plate,  but  this  is  a  misleadini^ 
device.  To  the  inexperienced  it  mioht  appear  to  be  an  improvement, 
but  in  actual  practice  it  will  be  found  to  possess  no  advantage  over  the 
Suersen  obturator  without  the  hinge. 


Fig.  878 


That  the  reader  may  better  comprehend  the  explaimtion  of  this  fact, 
illustrations  of  a  hinged  obturator  have  been  introduced.  Fig.  878 
gives  a  view  from  the  oral  aspect,  while  Fig.  879  shows  the  upper  side. 
In  both  figures  A  represents  the  metal  plate,  B  the  hinge,  and  C  the 
rubber  bulb  or  obturator. 

Unlike  the  artificial  velum,  the  obturator  may  be  immovable  and  yet 


Fig.  879 


serve  its  purpose,  because  the  soft  parts  throughout  all  their  varied 
motions  are  always  in  contact  with  the  instrument,  the  utterance  of 
articulate  sounds  being  thus  rendered  possible.  The  addition  of  the 
hinge  is  intended  to  allow  the  lifting  of  the  obturator.  Even  granting 
that  the  levator  muscles  would  be  powerful  enough  to  accomplish  this 
the  question  arises.  What  will  be  gained?    Unfortunately,  nothing, 
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because  the  same  benefits  will  obtain  with  an  instrument  of  exactly  the 
same  shape,  immovably  attached.  But  when  further  examination  of 
this  sort  of  appliance  is  made  in  the  mouth,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the 
levator  muscles  do  not  lift  the  hinged  obturator,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
raise  the  sides  of  the  cleft,  which  slide  along  the  bulb  exactly  as  though  it 
were  immovable. 

The  original  of  the  instrument  shown  in  Figs.  878  and  879  was  made 
for  a  patient  who  for  years  had  been  wearing  a  soft-rubber  velum,  with 
which  he  had  learned  to  speak  correctly.  This  hinged  obturator  did 
not  rise  and  fall  as  it  was  expected  to  do,  and  the  patient  discarded  it 
and  reverted  to  the  velum.  Nevertheless,  with  the  hinged  instrument 
this  patient  talked  very  well,  the  reason  being  that,  having  learned  to 
speak  with  his  velum,  he  could  speak  with  the  obturator,  and  this  in 
spite  of  ihe  failure  of  the  hinge  action. 

One  of  these  appliances  was  made  for  a  young  lady  who  was  assured 
that  she  would  speak  well  within  a  year,  but  at  the  end  of  three  years 
no  improvement  was  noticed.  An  examination  of  the  appliance  in  the 
mouth  showed  that  the  levator  muscles  did  not  lift  the  bulb  at  all,  and 
it  was  more  of  an  embarrassment  than  an  advantage.  Unlike  the  pre- 
vious case,  where  the  patient  had  learned  to  speak  with  a  soft  velum, 
this  hinged  instrument  was  the  inital  effort  made  for  her  relief.  Again 
the  hinge  failed,  and  the  obturator  was  practically  the  same  as  one  con- 
structed without  a  hinge.  But  this  patient  found  her  appliance  of  no 
benefit  to  her,  whereas  when  she  was  given  the  same  plate  with  the  same 
hinge,  but  tvith  a  soft-rubber  velum  attached  to  it,  a  course  of  instruction 
covering  a  few  weeks  enabled  her  to  speak  quite  well,  and  she  will  un- 
questionably continue  to  improve  until  her  speech  is  perfect. 

These  two  cases  emphasize  the  fact,  which  should  be  prominently 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  soft-rubber  velum  is  the  instrument  best 
adapted  for  correcting  the  speech  of  cleft-palate  patients;  that  having 
learned  to  speak  by  using  a  soft-rubber  velum,  these  persons  will  do 
well  with  a  Suersen  obturator,  with  a  hinged  obturator  whether  the 
hinge  works  or  not,  and  in  some  cases  even  with  the  crude  class  of  in- 
struments designed  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  stop  the  opening  in  the 
hard  palate. 

There  is  but  one  possible  condition  where  a  hinge  is  needed  in  con- 
nection with  a  hard-rubber  bulb,  and  that  is  where  a  surgical  operation 
has  failed,  a  bridge  having  been  constructed  across  the  centre  of  the 
fissure,  leaving  a  cleft  posteriorly  and  a  perforation  anteriorly.  The 
instrument  for  which  a  case  may  be  a  hard-rubber  bulb  which  passes 
through  the  anterior  opening,  filling  the  posterior  cleft  and  reaching  to 
the  pharyngeal  wall  during  the  act  of  speaking.  Such  a  bulb  is  hinged 
to  the  plate,  and  it  necessarily  rises  and  falls,  because  it  rests  upon  the 
upper  side  of  the  surgical  bridge,  and  the  levator  muscles  cannot  elevate 
the  halves  of  the  divided  palate  without  raising  this  bridge  and  with  it 
the  extension  which  carries  the  obturator.  It  is  rare  that  such  an  ante- 
rior opening  will  permit  the  passage  of  the  hard  bulb,  though  such 
cases  have  been  treated.    It  would  be  preferable  however  to  sever  the 
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surgical  bridge,  allowing  the  cleft  to  reassume  its  original  condition, 
than  to  resort  to  so  complicated  a  device. 

The  history  of  an  instructive  case  which  passed  through  the  writer's 
hands  is  here  given.  Before  describing  this  case  reference  must  be 
made  to  another  sort  of  obturator  which  had  been  employed  in  this 
instance.  The  object  in  hinging  a  hard-rubber  obturator  is  to  furni.sli 
an  instrument  which  will  simulate  the  action  of  the  artificial  velum. 
In  Germany  the  same  result  had  been  sought  in  a  different  manner. 
I  do  not  know  who  claims  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  method,  but  the  one 
which  was  seen  in  this  case  was  made  by  Dr.  C.  Schultsky  of  Berlin 
This  was  merely  a  soft-rubber  obturator — in  other  words,  a  soft-rubber 
bulb — hollow  like  the  hard-rubber  bulbs,  but  so  fashioned  that  it  could 
be  inflated  something  after  the  manner  of  the  pneumatic  bicycle  tire. 
The  idea  evidently  is  that  the  soft-rubber  ball,  placed  in  the  back  of 
the  throat,  may  be  compressed  by  the  muscles,  thus  serving  to  fill  the 
gap  under  ^11  circumstances.  The  history  of  the  patient  is  as  follows: 
Mr.  F  was  born  in  Posen,  Germany,  in  1861,  and  was  thirty- 
four  years  of  age  when  he  presented  himself  for  treatment.  At  birth 
he  had  a  fissure  of  the  soft  palate  which  reached  forward  to  the  border 
of  the  hard  palate,  but  did  not  extend  into  the  bone.  Nevertheless,  he 
had  a  hare-lip,  which  was  operated  upon  during  infancy  with  but  par- 
tial success,  an  opening  being  left  near  the  nostril.  At  thirteen  Dr. 
Suersen  made  for  him  an  obturator  having  a  hard-rubber  bulb.  This 
was  worn  for  a  year,  when  the  clasp  on  one  side  was  broken  and  the 
fixture  was  abandoned.  At  the  age  of  twenty  Prof.  Wolf  of  Berlin  ac- 
cepted him  as  a  patient  at  his  private  clinic  and  undertook  to  close  the 
cleft  surgically,  and  at  the  same  time  performed  a  supplementary  oper- 
ation on  the  lip.    This  latter  operation  was  a  complete  success,  and  Mr. 

F  has  now  a  good  lip  both  in  appearance  and  usefulness.    A  heavy 

moustache  almost  completely  covers  the  scar,  so  that  there  is  no  exter- 
nal evidence  of  his  deformity.  The  operation  upon  the  cleft,  however, 
was  another  addition  to  the  list  of  cases  where  the  failure  of  surgical 
measures  has  rendered  the  dentist's  work  more  complicated,  without 
compensating  advantage  to  the  patient.  The  cleft  originally  extended 
to  the  border  of  the  hard  palate,  so  that  it  would  have  been  compara- 
tively simple  to  provide  for  him  an  artificial  velum  similar  to  that 
shown  in  Figs.  872  and  873.  After  learning  to  speak  he  could  then  have 
had  an  obturator  should  he  have  desired  it.  The  operation,  however, 
by  partly  closing  the  cleft  constructed  a  bridge  of  soft  tissue  over  which 
a  plate  could  not  be  worn,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  have  an  ex- 
tension to  the  plate  which  should  carry  the  appliance  used  to  fill  the 
gap.  Thus  the  patient  was  very  much  worse  off  after,  than  before  his 
operation.  A  year  later  he  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  a  dentist. 
Dr.  C.  Schultsky  of  Berlin,  who  made  for  him  a  soft-rubber  obturator. 
All  that  remains  of  this  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig.  880.  This  consists 
of  a  vulcanite  plate  clasped  to  the  natural  teeth  and  carrying  a  few 
artificial  teeth.  Immediately  at  the  posterior  border  is  a  small  exi;ension 
(o),  also  of  vulcanite,  which  is  connected  with  the  plate  proper  by  a 
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gold  slide  (b)  which  moves  forward  and  backward  in  a  metal  slot,  thus 
providing  for  antero-posterior  movement.  Next  there  is  a  gold  spiral 
spring  (c),  which  permits  the  obturator  to  follow  the  play  of  the  mus- 
cles in  any  direction.  At  the  posterior  end  of  the  gold  spring  was  per- 
manently fastened  a  soft-rubber  bulb  or  ball  (d).  Judging  from  what 
was  left  of  this  bulb,  it  may  be  inferred  that  originally  it  was  quite  thick 
along  that  portion  which  formed  the  palatal  surface  and  was  intended 
to  complete  the  arch  of  the  vault.  Into  this  thick  portion  the  spring 
was  fastened.  Thinner  walls  extended  upward,  completing  the  bulb 
and  leaving  it  hollow.    There  was  some  sort  of  orifice  and  stop-valve. 


Fig.  88q 


inadequately  described  by  the  patient,  through  which  he  was  instructed 
to  inflate  the  bulb  every  morning,  the  air  gradually  escaping  during 
the  day. 

He  wore  this  instrument  for  five  years;  during  this  time,  however, 
the  bulb  burst,  whereupon  he  continued  to  wear  it  in  its  ruptured  con- 
dition. Then  he  had  a  second  bulb  attached  by  the  same  dentist, 
which  after  a  brief  time  also  burst.  Nevertheless,  he  continued  to  use 
this  appliance  for  eight  years  more,  and  the  figure  shows  the  fixture  as 
I  found  it.  Two  facts  in  connection  with  this  case  are  peculiarly  in- 
structive: so  long  as  the  original  bulb  remained  whole  there  was  no 
improvement  in  the  patient's  speech;  second,  after  it  had  burst  he  no- 
ticed a  very  rapid  change,  and  within  two  years  he  was  speaking  with 
approximate  correctness.    Thus  the  ruptured  bulb  was  better  than  the 
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soft-rubber  obturator  which  it  was  intended  to  be;  and  the  point  of 
great  interest  here  is  that,  though  in  a  very  crude  way,  still  in  princi])le, 
the  bulb  became  a  Kingsley  soft  velum  as  soon  as  it  was  ruptured.  Tlii.s 
can  be  better  comprehended  by  comparing  Fig.  880  (Dr.  SchuUsky's 
instrument  with  bulb  ruptured)  with  Fig.  881  (which  shows  the  appli- 


FiG.  881 


ance  constructed  for  him  by  the  writer).  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  the  vehim  here  appears  to  differ  from  the  typical  form  shown  in 
Figs.  869-871  in  the  fact  that  there  is  but  a  single  flap.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  explain  how  it  is  that  the  principle  is  the  same  though 
the  form  is  different.    The  typical  velum  has  two  flaps,  one  of  which 
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lies  in  the  upper  cavity  resting  upon  the  sides  of  the  cleft ,^  while  the 
lower  flap  is  below,  the  two  forming  grooves  in  which  the  sides  of  the 
cleft  move.  When  closed,  the  uvulte,  or  extreme  posterior  ends  of  the 
split  velum,  approximate  one  another,  hugging  the  artificial  velum 
closely.  , 
Fig.  882  shows  a  model  of  a  mouth,  and  the  absence  of  the  uvuii^ 
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will  be  observed.  The  uvulte  were  originally  present,  but  were  destroyed 
by  the  surgical  operation,  and  the  sides  of  the  cleft  posteriorly  are 
now  continuous  with  the  pillars  of  the  fauces.  Here,  therefore,  there 
was  ]io  need  for  grooves,  there  being  "no  possibility  of  the  close  ap- 
proach of  the  sides  of  the  cleft.  A  single  flap  was  made,  such  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  881.  The  anterior  edges  were  made  heavier  than  usual, 
to  offer  sufficient  resistance  to  ensure  the  raising  of  the  hinge  extension 
which  connected  the  velum  with  the  plate  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
The  single  flap  is  similar  in  the  theory  of  its  ofiice  to  the  single  flap  of 
Dr.  Sercombe,  but  modified  to  assume  the  more  practical  form  seen  in 
the  upper  flap  of  the  Kingsley  velum.    Dr.  Sercombe  claimed  that  the 


Fig.  883 


flap  should  not  reach  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx;  in  this  he  made 
a  grave  error. 

Here,  then,  may  be  indicated  the  reason  why  the  hinge  is  of  no  value 
with  an  obturator,  and  yet  becomes  a  necessity  with  such  a  case  as  the 
last  two— viz.  where  the  apex  of  the  fissure  is  distant  from  the  posterior 
border  of  the  hard  palate.  Obturators  are  constructed  of  hard  rubber, 
have  sloping  sides,  and  are  highly  polished.  In  the  efforts  to  close  the 
cavity  of  the  nares  the  levator  muscles  draw  the  sides  of  the  cleft  up- 
ward and  slightly  backward,  and  if  a  patient  can  be  made  to  swallow 
with  the  mouth  open,  the  operator  will  readily  discover  that  the  tissues 
slide  along  the  smooth  sides  of  the  obturator,  but  do  not  raise  it.  The 
hinge,  therefore,  is  useless.  With  the  other  condition  a  totally  difl^er- 
ent  result  obtains.  The  soft  velum,  lying  entirely  upon  the  upper  sur- 
face ot  the  cleft,  and  the  anterior  edge  of  the  velum  being  stiff  and  wide 
while  the  apex  of  the  fissure  presents  the  usual  angle,  it  follows  that  the 
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natural  palate  cannot  rise  without  carrying  the  superincumbent  velum 
with  it.  This  it  could  not  accomplish  if  the  extension  which  coiuiects 
the  velum  with  the  plate  were  unyielding.  Consequently,  the  hinge  is 
a  positive  necessity.  Fig.  883  is  the  same  as  Fig.  882  with  appliance 
in  position,  the  dotted  line  indicating  the  border  of  the  velum,  which  is 
above  the  fissured  sides  of  the  palate,  and  making  it  clear  that  no  move- 
ment can  displace  it,  while  the  least  retraction  of  the  tissues  must  be 
followed  by  a  responsive  movement  of  the  velum  and  the  hinged  ex- 
tension. In  the  figure  the  velum  is  seen  at  ^  and  the  hinge  at  5.  The 
plate  in  this  instance  was  made  of  vulcanite  to  suit  the  wishes  of  the 
patient,  his  original  plate  having  been  of  that  material.  Metal  would 
have  been  preferable. 

Fig.  884  is  of  special  interest :  it  shows  a  similar  instrument  having 
a  hinged  extension,  but  the  soft  velum  is  of  the  typical  form,  because, 
although  there  was  a  great  space  between  the  border  of  the  hard  palate 
and  the  apex  of  the  fissure,  thus  necessitating  the  hinged  extension, 
nevertheless  the  fissure  itself  was  fairly  regular,  the  uvulae  being  pres- 
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ent,  and  the  two  sides  of  the  cleft  when  shutting  off  the  cavity  of  the 
nares  working  co-ordinately.  The  model  of  this  case  is  seen  in  Fig. 
867,  while  the  instrument  with  tiny  velum  is  shown  in  Fig.  884.  In 
connection  with  hinged  artificial  palates  it  is  also  of  interest  to  record 
the  fact  that  this  case  was  treated  by  Dr.  Kingsley  some  thirty-five 

years  ago.  ,  .    ,  i    x  + 

I  have  elsewhere  stated  that  it  is  but  rarely  advisable  to  attempt 
mechanical  assistance  earlier  than  the  fifth  or  sixth  year.  Indeed  at 
the  time  when  that  statement  was  written  I  had  known  of  but  two  in- 
struments made  for  very  young  children.  One  was  in  the  case  ot  a 
girl  of  six.  Surgical  interference  had  left  a  slight  aperture  along  the 
median  line,  anteriorly,  while  the  union  of  the  soft  parts  promised  to 
be  adequately  satisfactory.  For  this  patient  Dr.  Kingsley  made  a  tmy 
carrying  plate  to  cross  and  cover  the  forward  aperture,  which  was  com- 
pletely occluded  with  a  hard  rubber  attachment  on  the  upper  side  ot 

the  carrying  plate.  ,    .  ,  x 

The  idea  was,  that  by  closing  this  orifice,  and  with  proper  training 
the  child's  speech  might  improve,  and  this  anticipation  proved  ^ve 
founded.    It  is  of  interest  to  record,  however,  that  later  a  retrogression 
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occurred  and  then,  some  years  after  it  was  seen  that  with  her  growth 
the  child  actually  developed  a  cleft  palate.  The  sides  of  the  united 
palate  grew,  while  the  cicatricial  tissue  along  the  line  of  union  acted  as 
a  barrier  to  development  in  that  region,  the  resuh  being  that  at  twelve 
years  of  age  a  well  defined  cleft  was  present,  and  Dr.  Kingsley  was 
compelled  to  insert  a  regular  instrument  carrying  a  soft  velum. 

In  another  case  he  made  a  soft  velum  instrument  for  a  girl  of  seven  or 
eight,  but  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  pass  through  my  hands  an 
interesting  little  subject  aged  only  four  for  whom  a  velum  instrument 
has  been  successfully,  and  I  think  advantageously  supplied.  By  this 
I  mean  that  the  result  already  seems  to  prove  that  it  was  better  to  supply 
the  instrument  early,  rather  than  to  wait,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  child  has  had  no  instruction  except  such  as  could  be  given  by 
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its  mother.  Yet  now,  at  the  age  of  five  she  attends  a  kindergarten  and 
can  make  herself  understood  by  her  playmates,  whose  companionship 
before  she  had  shunned. 

This  child  was  sent  to  me  by  a  surgeon  who  had  already  twice  oper- 
ated unsuccessfully.  Indeed  the  attempts  but  left  the  mouth  in  a  worse 
condition.  The  illustration  (Fig.  885)  shows  the  original  cleft  partly 
closed,  but  an  ugly  mass  of  scar  tissue  now  occupies  the  forward 
part  of  the  original  cleft,  and  the  edges  are  so  thick  that,  though  what 
may  be  called  a  Kingsley  velum  was  made  for  the  case,  its  appearance 
is  quite  unlike  the  usual  form  (Fig.  886). 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  a  new  artificial  palate,  or  velum  obturator, 
the  invention  of  Dr.  Calvin  S.  Case.  The  following  is  Dr.  Case's  des- 
cription of  his  instrument. 

"Through  a  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits  afforded  by  a  soft- 
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rubber  appliance  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  hard-rubber  obturator  on  the 
other,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  possibilities  of  the  final  inefficiency 
of  the  one  and  the  difficulties  in  construction  and  adjustment  presented 
by  the  other,  has  risen  the  present  artifiical  palate,  which  it  is  the  object 
oiF  this  paper  to  present. 

It  essentially  consists  of  a  form  of  palate  which  can  first  be  made  of 
soft  rubber  and  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  Kingsley  velum,  and 
then  when  the  patient  has  become  accustomed  to  it  in  its  flexible  state, 
and  its  form  is  an  assured  success  by  packing  the  sama  casts  in  which 
the  soft  rubber  palates  were  vulcanized  with  another  quality  of  rubl)er, 
a  hard-rubber  palate  is  produced  which  possesses  all  the  advantages  of 
a  perfect  obturator. 

If  made  of  softer  rubber  the  first  palate  can  be  worn  without  irritation 
or  special  inconvenience  ;  after  which,  desired  changes  in  its  form,  that 
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are  nearly  always  required  to  perfect  the  palate,  can  then  be  easily 
made  by  slightly  enlarging  or  contracting  the  metal  mold  in  which  it  is 
vulcanized.  , 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Kingsley  palates,  which  i  am  pleased 
to  say  I  have  used  with  great  satisfaction  in  my  practice  for  over  twenty 
years,  will  remember  that  the  veil  or  posterior  portion  of  the  palate  is 
sustained  by  extending  the  central  thickened  portion  into  it,  and  trora 
this  point  it  is  gradually  flattened  to  a  comparatively  thin  edge,  where 
it  is  more  or  less  curved  in  conformity  to  pharyngeal  wall,  against  T\iiicn 
it  is  intended  to  rest  during  the  contracion  of  the  pharyngeal  and  tne 

palatal  muscles.  i  x   t  om 

In  this  particular  it  is  quite  different  in  form  from  the  palate  i  am 
about  to  describe,  in  that  with  the  latter  all  the  central  portion  ot  tne 
palate  is  thin,  while  the  edge  of  the  veil  is  thick,  in  the  form  or  a 
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solid  roll  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  preferably  triangular, 
with  rounded  corners,  so  that  its  outer  flattened  surfaces  exactly  and 
firmly  fit  the  pharyngeal  walls  when  the  muscles  are  in  a  contracted  state. 

Fig.  887  represents  the  palatal  view  of  the  artificial  palate,  with  trans- 
verse section.  Fig.  888  shows  transverse  -  sections  through  the  mesial 
plane.    Figs.  889  and  890  show  the  palate  in  position. 

In  extensive  clefts  the  borders  of  the  veil  extend  forward  along  the 
lateral  walls  of  the  pharynx  and  posterior  nares,  and  becoming  thinner, 
form  the  borders  of  the  nasal  extensions  which  rest  upon  the  floor  of 
the  nares. 

Fig.  887 


When  the  cleft  does  not  extend  into  the  hard  palate,  the  veil  is 
shaped  in  a  similar  manner,  but  with  the  nasal  portion  abridged  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

Where  the  cleft  extends  into  the  hard  parts,  the  body  of  the  palate 
which  covers  the  borders  of  the  cleft  and  forms  the  lateral  wings  on 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  should  not  extend  back  of  the  attachments  of 
the  bifurcated  velum  palati,  nor  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  free 
action  of  the  muscles  ;  neither  should  it  extend  upon  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  any  farther  than  is  necessary  to  give  a  firm  seating  for  the 
palate.  This  portion  should  be  about  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  rubber 
plate,  being  thinned  along  its  oral  borders  and  thickened  to  form  the 
nasal  borders. 


Fig.  888 


There  are  a  number  of  important  advantages  in  this  form  of  palate, 
even  when  made  of  flexible  rubber  and  used  for  the  purposes  of  a 
velum  : 

Fh-st.  The  early  deterioration  of  the  rubber,  causing  the  curling  up 
of  thin  edges  of  the  veil,  is  entirely  prevented.  When  this  occurs,  as 
it  frequently  does  with  ordinary  vela,  the  vocal  usefulness  of  the  palate 
is  impaired — if  not  destroyed — in  proportion  as  it  permits  the  escape 
of  air  at  the  curled-up  portion  of  the  border. 

Second.  The  heavy  border  of  the  veil  is  sufficiently  yielding  and 
flexible  to  be  worn  with  comfort  if  properly  fitted,  and  it;^  also  presents 
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sufficient  stability  and  breadth  of  surface  to  permit  firm  contact  of 
the  pharyngeal  muscles  in  closing  the  naso-pharyngeal  opening, 

Fio.  389 


Third.  In  more  or  less  extensive  clefts  the  thin  central  portion 
extending  forward  into  the  body  of  the  palate  permits  a  resilient  yield- 
ing of  the  lateral  portions  of  the  body,  which  frequently  allows  one  to 


Fig.  890 


spring  it  into  place  with  sufficient  grasp  of  the  irregular  borders,  along 
which  it  should  accurately  fit,  to  hold  it  in  position  without  the  aid 
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of  supporting  plate.  Whenever  this  can  be  accomplished  with  the  soft 
palate,  it  will  readily  be  continued  when  it  becomes  hard. " 

I  have  recently  myself  constructed  a  new  form  of  instrument  which 
apparently  falls  under  the  term  velum-obturator  in  that  it  has  the 
compound  action  of  both.  A  patient  came  into  my  hands  for  a  new 
instrument,  the  one  made  for  her  by  Dr.  Kingsley  some  ten  years  pre- 
viously having  lost  its  usefulness.  I  had  known  the  lady  when  her 
first  instrument  was  made,  and  was  well  aware  of  the  improvement  it 
had  made  in  her  speech.  I  was  not  prepared,  however,  for  the  curious 
condition  which  I  found  had  resulted  from  its  use.  The  velum  had 
fitted  perfectly  when  first  adjusted,  but  examination  showed  that  now 
the  artificial  velum  would  not  stay  in  place  at  all.  The  activity  of  the 
pharyngeal  muscles  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  in  swallowing 
the  contraction  was  sufficient  to  eject  the  soft-rubber  velum.  I  found 
it  necessary  to  make  a  model  which  shows  the  cleft  palate  at  rest,  to- 


FIG.  891 


gether  with  the  pharynx  closed.  This  was  accomplished  as  described 
in  the  directions  for  taking  impressions. 

I  then  constructed  a  velum  "obturator."  In  general  shape  this  is  like 
the  Kingsley  instrument  but  the  tail  piece  is  entirely  different.  The 
Kingsley  velum  has  the  back  of  the  velum  a  thin  edge,  slightly  curled 
upward,  and  so  flexible  as  to  bend  as  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx 
closes  and  rises. 

My  instrument  accurately  fits  the  walls  of  the  pharynx  when  closed, 
and  thus  presents  a  broad  surface  of  contact  accurately  adapted  to  the 
irregularities  of  the  parts.  I  think  that  in  many  cases  this  will  prove  of 
great  advantage  in  erasing  the  disagreeable  nasal  resonance  so  often 
noticeable  even  with  the  best  made  devices.  The  instrument  made 
for  my  first  patient  certainly  had  this  effect,  improving  the  quality  and 
tone  as  soon  as  it  was  adjusted.  The  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig. 
891,  and  by  comparing  it  with  the  illustration  of  the  Kingsley  velum,  the 
radical  difference  in  form  is  at  once  seen. 

TAKING  THE  IMPRESSION  OF  CLEFT  PALATE. 

No  appliance  made  by  the  dentist  needs  to  be  more  accurately  fitted 
than  an  artificial  palate.  It  is  obviously  a  corollary,  therefore,  that  the 
plaster  model  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  mouth  which  it  represents. 
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To  obtain  such  a  model  requires  skill,  hut  not  more  than  should  he 
possessed  by  the  qualihed  practitioner.  Yet  the  difficulty  of  taking  tlie 
impression  is  the  obstacle  which  has  hindered  many  from  attempting 
to  treat  these  cases,  while  the  ultimate  failure  of  many  others  who  have 
essayed  to  make  instruments  is  directly  traceable  to  their  inaccuracy  in 
this  initial  step. 

The  ordinary  impression  taken  for  artificial  dentures  is  easy,  because 
a  model  is  required  only  of  that  portion  of  the  mouth,  the  tissues  of 
which  overlie  bone.  Therefore,  whether  the  impression  material  be 
introduced  hot  or  cold,  hard  or  soft,  in  large  or  small  quantity,  the  re- 
sultant impression  is  approximately  the  same,  because  of  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  roof  of  the  mouth  against  which  it  is  pressed.  When, 
however,  too  much  material  is  carried  into  the  mouth,  so  that  it  extends 
beyond  the  border  of  the  hard  palate,  the  common  experience  is  what 
is  called  "gagging."  A  consideration  of  what  this  "gagging"  is,  will 
make  more  readily  understood  a  fundamental  principle  involved  in  all 
cleft-palate  cases. 

The  soft  palate  is  sensitive,  and  when  the  impression  material  is 
brought  into  contact  with  it,  the  result  is  an  irritation  or  tickling,  where- 
upon the  involuntary  muscles  of  the  throat  endeavor  to  draw  the  parts 
away  from  the  intruding  substance.  Thus  the  velum  is  elevated,  and 
consequently  were  a  model  to  be  made  from  such  an  impression  it 
would  be  inaccurate  as  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  mouth,  in  that  it 
would  not  be  a  representation  of  the  parts  at  rest. 

With  the  velum  divided  as  in  cleft  palate,  the  disturbance  of  these 
sensitive  tissues  upon  the  introduction  of  the  impression  material  is 
even  greater.  The  two  halves  of  the  soft  palate  are  not  only  drawn  up- 
ward, but  they  also  approach  each  other.  Thus  the  resultant  model 
will  show  the  cleft  narrower  than  it  really  is  when  the  parts  are  at  rest, 
and  the  pose  of  the  divided  palate  will  be  wrong,  so  that  no  proper  calcu- 
lation can  be  made  for  restoring  the  true  arch  of  the  vault.  ^  This  will 
obtain  whether  the  impression  be  taken  with  plaster  of  Paris,  or  with 
impression  compound  softened  by  heat.  Where  the  impression  com- 
pound, however,  is  not  very  soft,  or  where  the  divided  palate  is  lacking 
in  vital  response,  the  impression  material  will  merely  press  the  soft 
tissues  before  it,  the  final  model  being  absolutely  worthless. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  no  one  can  obtain  an  absolutely  accurate  m- 
pression  of  the  divided  velum  in  its  normal  pose.  Nevertheless,  a 
model  may  be  made  which  will  be  as  accurate  as  any  model  of  the  mouth 

can  be.  .  , 

The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows:  select  an  impression  tray  ot 
the  ordinary  form,  just  large  enough  to  embrace  the  arch  without 
stretching  the  mouth,  and  long  enough  to  reach  slightly  beyond  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  hard  palate.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this  will  an- 
swer all  purposes,  but  occasionally,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  extend 
the  cup  by  adding  to  it  a  flap  of  sheet  gutta-percha.  This  may  be  car- 
ried back  as  far  as  the  uvula,  but  should  not  touch  the  velum  at  any 
point.    This  is  to  be  ascertained  by  introducing  the  cup  empty. 
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Plaster  of  Paris  is  mixed  in  the  usual  way,  a  little  salt  being  added 
to  hasten  the  setting,  and  warm  water  used  to  render  it  more  accepta- 
ble to  the  mouth.  A  pinch  of  powdered  vermilion  will  color  the  im- 
pression which  will  aid  in  separating,  and  is  preferable  to  placing  the 
color  in  the  plaster  for  the  model.  The  plaster  is  placed  in  the  tray  in  • 
quantity  proportionate  to  the  height  of  the  roof  less  being  used  where 
the  cleft  is  in  the  velum  only,  than  where  the  fissure  enters  the  hard 
palate  also.  The  use  of  too  much  plaster  is  to  be  avoided,  lest  it  es- 
cape and  trickle  down  the  throat.  The  impression  tray  is  to  be  carried 
into  the  mouth  just  as  the  plaster  gives  evidence  of  setting  and  is  pres- 
sed up  quickly  and  firmly,  and  then  held  steadily  until  sufficient  y 
hard  for  removal.  With  a  little  practice  the  calculation  can  be  made 
with  such  nicety  that  the  time  required  will  be  not  more  than  one  min- 
ute. The  plaster  which  remains  in  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  prepared 
will  be  a  guide  to  its  setting,  and  as  soon  as  it  will  fracture  sharply  the 
impression  should  be  withdrawn. 

Where  the  fissure  extends  into  the  hard  palate  it  will  occasionally 
occur  that  the  plaster  which  passes  up  into  the  nasal  cavity  cannot  be 
withdrawn  with  the  impression;  but  if  the  impression  be  removed  at 
the  proper  moment,  the  plaster  will  fracture  along  the  line  of  the  fis- 
sure, and  that  portion  left  up  in  the  nares  may  be  taken  away  with  the 
tweezers. 

Before  passing  to  a  consideration  of  constructing  the  model  one  or 
two  other  points  in  relation  to  the  impression  are  to  be  considered. 

Ordinarily,  all  that  is  required  in  a  model  from  which  to  make  an 
instrument  for  a  cleft-palate  patient  will  be  absolute  accuracy  as  to  the 
oral  aspect  of  the  parts  and  the  borders  of  the  fissure  from  its  apex  to 
the  uvulte.  It  will  very  rarely  be  essential  to  procure  a  perfect  impres- 
sion of  the  upper  or  nasal  side,  except  that  the  operator  should  observe 
the  thickness  of  the  tissues  along  the  borders  of  the  cleft,  the  position 
of  the  vomer,  and  whether  it  is  hkely  to  interfere  with  the  design  of  the 
instrument,  as  it  often  will  where  the  fissure  only  slightly  enters  the  hard 
palate.  In  such  cases  it  becomes  important  to  know  how  close  the  in- 
sertion of  the  vomer  is  to  the  border  of  the  cleft  at  the  apex.  This  is 
readily  accomplished  by  placing  a  small  quantity  of  plaster  up  into  the 
nasal  cavity  at  the  apex  of  the  fissure,  carrying  it  into  place  v^^ith  a 
narrow-bladed  knife,  or  other  suitable  instrument,  just  before  intro- 
ducing the  impression.  This  may  come  away  with  the  impression,  or 
it  may  fracture  and  remain  in  place,  in  which  case  it  is  to  be  removed 
with  tweezers  and  added  to  the  impression. 

Where  the  fissure  partly  enters  the  hard  palate,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  the  exact  position  of  the  vomer  must  be  comprehended.  The 
reason  is  that  where  an  artificial  velum  is  used,  it  engages  the  fissure,  so 
that  a  flap  extends  slightly  over  the  border  at  the  apex  on  the  nasal 
side.  In  some  cases  the  insertion  of  the  vomer  into  the  hard  palate  is 
so  near  to  the  border  at  the  apex  that  the  artificial  velum  might  rest 
against  it  and  cause  irritation,  unless  provision  be  made  to  guard 
against  this.   But  the  simple  method  of  carrying  a  little  plaster  through 
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the  fissure  at  this  point  before  inserting  the  impression,  as  previously 
described,  accomplishes  the  required  result  perfectly. 

Where  the  fissure  involves  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  hard 
palate  it  may  occasionally  be  required  to  secure  an  accurate  model  of 
the  nasal  cavity  as  well  as  of  the  oral. 

The  impression  here  is  obtained  by  carrying  the  plaster,  mixed  fairly 
stiff,  up  into  the  nasal  cavity,  filling  it  to  the  borders  of  the  fissure 
whereupon  the  tray  with  additional  plaster  is  carried  to  place.  As  the 
laster  in  the  tray  unites  with  that  which  is  in  the  nares,  great  care  must 
e  observed  to  remove  the  impression  at  the  first  moment,  when  a 
sharp  fracture  is  possible.  With  a  sudden  sharp  movement  the  impres- 
sion comes  away,  leaving  the  plaster  in  the  nares,  the  fracture  along  the 
borders  of  the  fissure  being  sharp  and  clean,  so  that,  when  the  nasal 
portion  is  removed  by  sliding  it  back  toward  the  throat  and  allowing  it 
to  drop  down  upon  the  tongue,  it  is  readily  replaced  in  proper  position 
upon  the  impression.  If  the  operator  is  timid  about  attempting  this, 
after  filling  the  nares  with  plaster  he  may  allow  it  to  set.  Then  after 
oiling  the  exposed  portion  of  the  plaster,  which  now  finishes  out  the 
arch  of  the  roof,  the  impression  may  be  completed  without  danger  of 
the  two  parts  adhering.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  accurate 
impression  of  the  margins  of  the  fissure,  the  late  Prof.  George  T.  Bar- 
ker recommended  the  use  of  a  piece  of  soft  sponge  cut  to  approximate 
the  size  of  the  fissure,  first  having  been  made  pliable  by  immersion  in 
warm  water,  wrung  out,  and  then  saturated  with  plaster  of  Paris  mixed 
thin.  The  sponge  so  prepared  is  then  quickly  carried  into  the  fissure 
and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  plaster  has  fully  hardened,  when  it  can 
be  readily  removed  without  force  by  means  of  suitable  tweezers.  The 
portion  corresponding  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  may  then  be  trimmed 
smooth,  varnished,  oiled,  and  replaced.  The  impression  with  the  cup 
may  then  be  completed  without  injury  to  the  delicate  edges  of  the  fis- 
sure. 

It  will  we  well  for  those  who  wish  to  utilize  Dr.  Case's  appliance  to 
follow  his  own  mode  of  taking  his  impression,  which  he  describes 
as  follows  ; 

"  In  taking  an  impression  for  the  construction  of  this  palate  where 
the  cleft  is  extensive  or  even  extending  somewhat  into  the  hard  palate, 
it  is  my  object  to  obtain  a  perfect  model  of  that  portion  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  over  which  I  wish  the  palatal  portion  of  the  plate  to  extend, 
and  along  the  borders  of  the  cleft  forward  of  the  pendent  portions  of 
the  velum  palati,  extending  somewhat  upon  the  floor  of  the  nares  and 
representing  as  perfectly  as  possible  the  nasal  borders  of  the  cleft  and 
lateral  surfaces  of  the  posterior  nares. 

These  surfaces,  a  part  of  which  lie  above  the  pendent  and  unstable 
tissues  of  the  velum  palati,  are  frequently  susceptible  of  being  perfectly 
reproduced  in  the  model  of  a  plaster  impression.  It  will  usually  be 
found  in  a  typical  case  that  the  posterior  nasal  openings  are  laterally 
constricted,  from  which  point  the  nasal  fossae  widen  to  form  the  floor 
of  the  nares.    By  obtaining  a  perfect  impression  of  these  somewhat 
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unyielding  surfaces,  which  otherwise,  on  account  of  their  position, 
would  be  very  difficult  to  reproduce,  the  anterior  borders  of  the  arti- 
ficial veil  can  be  perfectly  fitted  to  them  as  they  merge  into  the  nasal 
borders  of  the  body. 

I  lay  particular  stress  upon  this  portion  of  the  operation  because  I 
have  found  it  important,  not  only  as  a  great  aid  to  the  proper  action 
of  the  pharyngeal  muscles,  but  in  clefts  of  considerable  extent  the 
overhanging  nasal  borders  of  the  artificial  palate  can  l)e  easily  sprung 
into  place,  and  when  fitted  perfectly  patients  soon  learn  to  place  and 
sustain  the  palate  without  the  aid  of  a  supporting  plate. 

I  would  advise,  however,  that  the  supporting  plate  be  always  made, 
to  enable  patients  to  more  readily  adjust  and  sustain  the  plates  until 
they  have  learned  to  wholly  do  without  it. 


Fig.  892. 


When  no  artificial  teeth  are  required,  or  when,  if  required,  a  bridge 
denture  is  practicable,  the  supporting  plate  should  be  made  to  cover 
as  small  an  area  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  as  is  consistent  with  the 
demand  for  strength,  I  rarely  extend  it  forward  of  the  second 
bicuspid,  leaving  as  much  of  the  anterior  palatal  surface  exposed  as 
possible,  which  I  believe  materially  aids  in  acquiring  perfect  enun- 
ciation. 

Fig.  892,  which  is  made  from  the  model  of  an  impression  of  the 
mouth  with  the  apparatus  in  place,  shows  the  form  of  the  supporting 
plate  I  usually  make. 

"There  are  two  ways  of  taking  these  impressions:  One  by  forming  a 
base  of  modelling  compound  upon  which  to  lay  the  plaster,  and  the 
other  by  using  plaster  alone. 

For  the  first  the  compound  is  wrapped  around  the  forefinger  (Fig. 
893),  and  pressed  gently  to  place.  Removing,  softening  and  perhaps 
slightly  reshaping  and  cutting  away  surplus,  this  is  repeated  several 
times,  with  the  view  of  finally  obtaining  a  modeUing  compound  irapres- 
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sion  that  will  not  displace  the  soft  posterior  borders,  and  that  will  per- 
fectly support  the  plaster  for  the  hnal  impression.    (Fig.  894.) 

The  palatal  surface  is  then  roughened  so  the  plaster  will  cling  to  it 
and  all  that  portion  of  the  compound  which  extends  above  the  nearest 
approaching  borders  of  the  cleft  is  cut  away  and  the  cut  surface  smoothed 
and  oiled.    (Fig.  895.) 

This;  when  carried  to  place  with  the  plaster  in  position,  need  cause 


Fig.  893  Fio.  894 


no  fear  of  its  easy  removal,  even  though  an  excess  of  plaster  is  used- 
providing  it  does  not  come  forward  of  the  alveolar  ridge  in  extensive 
clouble  clefts — as  all  that  portion  which  extends  above  the  border  of  the 
cleft  forming  the  impression  of  the  nasal  fossae  will  readily  break  from 
the  smooth,  oiled  surface  of  the  compound,  when  the  impression  is 
removed,  it  being  otherwise  unattached  to  the  lower  parts,  as  the  com- 
pound completely  bridges  the  cleft  from  its  nearest  approaching  bor- 
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ders.  The  nasal  section  can  then  be  teased  back  toward  the  more 
open  portion  of  the  cleft,  and  allowed  to  fall  on  a  mouth  mirror,  jrom 
which  it  is  replaced  upon  the  impression.  (Fig.  896.)  Figs.  897-899 
shows  different  views  of  a  plaster  impression  taken  this  way. 

As  a  rule,  I  prefer  plaster  alone,  dividing  it  as  above  in  sections  at  the 
borders  of  the  cleft.  Figs.  900-902  shows  different  views  of  an  impression 
of  a  cleft  taken  entirely  with  plaster.    The  first  section  is  passed  freely 
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into  the  nasal  cavity  with  a  spatula,  stopping  it  abruptly  at  the  nearest 
approaching  border  of  the  cleft.  The  under  surface  is  then  lubri- 
cated with  a  solution  of  white  vaseline,  and  the  hrst  part  of  the  second 


Fio.  897 


Tig. 898 


^^^^^ 


section  is  delicately  laid  on  with  the  spatula,  so  as  to  not  lift  or  dis- 
lodge the  upper  section.  The  plaster  is  spread  out  over  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  with  a  spatula,  and  when  partially  hard  is  strengthened  for 


Fic.  899 


Fig.  900 


^^^^ 


removal  with  fresh  plaster  introduced  in  a  flat  impression  tray.  The 
impression  does  not  need  to  extend  even  to  the  gingival  borders  of  the 
teeth. 


Fig.  901 


Fig.  902 


In  filling  and  trimming  the  casts  from  these  impressions,  nearly  all 
that  portion  back  of  the  attachments  of  the  soft  palate  is  cut  away, 
and  the  nasal  portion  of  the  cast  open  and  freely  exposed  to  the  extreme 
nasal  borders,  produced  by  the  impression. 
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This  is  (lone  to  fucilitate  sluiping  llie  modeling  eomponnd  model  or 
pattern  of  the  palate,  and  its  ready  removal  from,  and  replaeing  upon 
the  cast  during  the  process  of  repeated  trials  in  the  mouth. 

Fig.  903  shows  palatal  view  of  the  finished  model.  The  nasal  view 
would  look  very  similar." 

In  cases  where  there  has  been  an  operation  upon  the  lip  the  mouth 
v/ill  sometimes  be  so  contracted  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  in- 
troducing a  full  impression  tray,  one  that  would  extend  over  and  in- 
clude the  teeth.  Usually,  however,  a  tray  may  be  introduced  if  cut  away 
so  as  just  to  cover  the  occlusal  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  the  removal  of  the 
outer  rim  allowing  its  introduction  with  less  stretching  of  the  mouth. 
An  impression  thus  procured  will  give  a  model  showing  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  and  the  cleft,  the  palatal  surfaces  of  the  teeth  and  part  of 
their  occlusal  surfaces.  In  order  to  perfect  such  a  model  the  correct 
shape,  forms  and  positions  of  the  teeth,  may  be  secured  in  the  following 
manner.    A  second  impression  is  taken  of  one-half  of  the  upper  jaw 


Fig.  903 


using  an  ordinary  crown-  and  bridge-work  tray.  Care  should  be  ob- 
served to  include  if  possible  the  central  incisors.  From  the  original 
model  the  greater  portion  of  each  plaster  tooth  is  cut  off,  and  the  outer 
part  of  the  model  roughened  with  a  knife.  The  new  impression  is 
now  fitted  to  the  model,  and  will  be  found  accurately  adapted,  and  it 
may  be  held  fast  with  sticky  wax.  New  plaster  is  poured  into  the  im- 
pression and  against  the  model.  When  this  has  hardened  the  impres- 
sion is  removed,  and  the  model  will  be  found  complete  on  one  side.  A 
similar  procedure  will  complete  the  model  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
precaution  of  securing  both  centrals  will  be  found  an  aid  in  placing  this 
last  impression  in  position.  Fig.  904  is  from  a  model  thus  made,  and 
the  plate  made  from  this  model  accurately  fitted  the  mouth. 

In  accidental  fissures  resulting  from  disease  or  other  cause  we  some- 
times find  merely  an  aperture  in  the  palate,  which  may  be  quite  small. 
In  taking  an  impression  the  plaster  would  ooze  through  this  hole  and 
form  a  knob  or  button  upon  the  upper  side,  which  of  course  would 
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remain  after  the  removal  of  the  impression-cup.  Then,  as  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  soft  palate  would  be  normal,  it  might  become  a  very  dif- 
ficult matter  to  remove  this  plaster  without  permitting  it  to  pass  down 
into  the  pharynx.  In  these  cases  the  precaution  should  be  taken  to  lay 
across  the  aperture  a  bit  of  Japanese  tissue-paper  folded  two  or  three 
times.  This  paper  will  yield  sufficiently  to  allow  the  plaster  to  take  a 
perfect  impression,  yet  resist  its  passage  through. 

Where  the  ravages  of  disease  may  have  been  very  extensive,  a  case 
may  present  in  which  the  palatal  separation  of  the  nasal  and  oral 
cavities  may  be  entirely  absent,  and  the  two  being  practically  one,  oc- 
casionally irregularities  and  convolutions  present  which  make  it  desir- 
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able  to  proceed  without  first  procuring  a  complete  model  of  the  parts. 
The  procedure  is  as  follows:  A  sheet  of  gutta-percha  is  softened  and 
trimmed  to  approximately  cover,  let  us  say,  the  right  half  of  the  cavity 
extending  below,  over  the  alveolar  ridge,  or  teeth,  if  these  organs  be  pre- 
sent. Using  this  as  a  tray  an  impression  of  the  right  half  is  easily  pro- 
cured, and  a  model  made.  On  this  model  a  wax  plate  is  fashioned  and 
reproduced  in  vulcanized  rubber.  This  rubber  plate  is  tried  in  the 
mouth,  and  any  angles  that  might  cause  irritation  or  render  removal 
difficult  are  carefully  filed  away,  until  the  plate  rests  comfortably 
against  the  right  half.  With  this  in  place  plaster  is  then  pressed  against 
the  left  side  and  partly  over  the  rubber  plate.  When  hard  the  two  are 
removed  separately,  waxed  together  and  a  model  made  over  them  both. 
A  plate  of  vulcanite  is  now  made  for  the  left  side,  both  being  united  in 
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the  vulcanization,  so  that  we  now  have  a  shell  of  thin  vuleanite  iMihhci- 
which  will  fit  the  whole  interior  of  the  cavity.  This  is  next  Hlied  with 
plaster  carved  so  as  to  form  a  representation  of  a  normal  vault  when 
in  place.  With  this  surface  oiled  to  prevent  adhesion  of  new  plaster, 
the  shell  with  its  filling  of  plaster  is  placed  in  the  mouth  and  an  impres- 
sion taken  as  of  a  normal  mouth.  The  model  from  this  will  have  the 
shell  of  vulcanite  in  place,  and  still  retaining  the  filling  of  plaster. 
Using  this  as  any  regular  model,  a  set  of  teeth  (if  teeth  be  required) 
is  made,  and  in  the  course  of  vulcanization  this  final  rubber  plate  attaches 
to  the  shell  which  lines  the  upper  cavity.  On  removal  from  the  flask  a 
hole  is  cut  opposite  the  nostrils,  and  another  at  the  back,  and  through 
these  holes  the  plaster  filling  is  dug  out,  leaving  a  set  of  teeth,  having  a 
hollow  superstructure  of  vulcanite  which  closely  fits  against  all  the  upper 
surfaces.  A  plate  of  this  character  usually  stays  in  place  quite  fixedly. 
The  two  holes  supply  breathing  apertures. 
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The  model  made  from  the.  most  accurate  impression  will  represent 
the  cleft  with  its  sides  drawn  somewhat  together  and  possibly  pressed 
backward.  The  next  step,  therefore,  will  be  the  correction  of  these 
errors,  and  the  production  finally  of  a  model  which  will  be  an  accurate 
reproduction  of  the  mouth. 

When  the  chapter  for  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  written  it  was 
my  opinion  that  after  obtaining  the  model  from  the  impression,  the  fur- 
ther correction  of  the  same  might  be  confined  to  the  outline  of  the  bor- 
ders of  tlie  cleft,  but  the  necessities  of  three  or  four  extreme  cases 
which  have  passed  through  my  hands  since  that  time  have  materially 
ahered  my  views  on  this  subject. 

First,  however,  I  may  describe  how  the  proper  shape  and  outline  of 
the  cleft  itself  is  to  be  obtained.    A  trial  plate  is  made  of  gutta-percha, 
and  as  it  must  be  quite  stiff  to  adequately  serve,  it  is  best  to  use  two 
sheets.    The  first  sheet  may  be  fitted  to  the  model  as  it  stands  after 
removal  from  the  original  impression.    An  extension  of  this  trial  plate 
is  trimmed  to  just  he  within  the  cleft  as  it  appears,  or  within  as  much 
of  it  as  is  shown;  sometimes  only  a  part  of  the  fissure  is  disclosed  in  the 
first  model.    A  second  piece  of  gutta  percha  of  similar  pattern  is  cut, 
to  be  warmed  and  pressed  into  place  over  the  first ;  before  doing  so,  how- 
ever, a  piece  of  copper  or  tinned  iron  wire  is  formed  into  a  loop  and 
pressed  into  the  first  layer  of  gutta-percha,  the  loop  running  down  into 
the  extension  which  fits  into  the  cleft.    The  second  layer  of  gutta-percha 
is  then  placed  over  the  first,  and  this,  with  the  wii-e  loop  between,  tui- 
nishes  a  stiff  trial  plate,  which  may,  however,  be  bent      desired  i 
this  be  tried  in  tlie  mouth,  two  facts  at  once  appear.    Ihe  nat  ai 
cleft  will  be  seen  to  be  wider  than  that  in  the  plaster  niodel,as  u  <  - 
cated  by  the  width  of  the  trial  plate  extension.    Second  the  sk  es  ot 
the  natural  cleft  now  fall  down  much  below  the  gutta-percha  extension, 
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proving,  as  elsewhere  claimed,  that  the  divided  palate  is  drawn  up 
during  the  intrusion  of  the  plaster  impression.  The  tail  piece  is,  there- 
fore, bent  down  until  it  exactly  follows  the  true  curve  of  the  natural 
palate,  when  the  two  halves  are  at  rest,  and  it  will  occasionally  take  some 
patience  to  ascertain  this,  as  the  sensitive  sides  of  the  cleft  palate  will 
often  flutter  for  a  very  long  time  before  coming  to  rest.  But  with  per- 
sistency in  keeping  the  mouth  open,  the  muscles  finally  tire  and  remain 
at  rest.  Next  wax  must  be  added  to  the  sides  of  the  tail  piece  and  re- 
peatedly tried  in  the  mouth,  until  it  is  seen  that  the  tail  piece  is  so  shaped 
that  when  at  rest  the  divided  palate  just  touches  it  at  all  parts.  This 
then  furnishes  an  accurate  guide  to  the  exact  shape  and  curve  of  the 
natural  palate.  This  is  placed  on  the  model,  when  it  will  be  found  neces- 
sary to  cut  away  the  plaster  along  the  edges  of  the  cleft,  until  the  extra 
width  of  the  re-modeled  tail  piece  drops  into  place.  The  edges  of  the 
plaster  model  are  next  built  up  to  the  gutta-percha  guide  with  plaster 
carried  on  a  camel's  hair  pencil.  The  plaster  should  be  extremely 
thin,  and  the  model  wet,  else  it  will  be  difficult  to  work.  In  this  man- 
ner the  sides  of  the  cleft,  and  even  the  divided  uvula,  may  be  quite 
accurately  reproduced. 

A  model  of  this  character  will  suffice,  where  an  obturator  is  to  be 
supplied,  for  as  will  be  seen  elsewhere,  further  impressions  of  the  pharyn- 
geal portion  become  a  part  of  the  technique  of  procuring  the  model 
for  the  obturator.  Moreover  I  had  until  recently  thought  that  such  a 
model  would  suffice  where  a  velum  is  to  be  made,  because  ordinarily 
the  velum  may  be  made  sufficiently  small  so  that  at  first  it  is  readily 
tolerated,  and  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  alter  the  molds  so  as  to  lengthen 
or  widen  the  velum  subsequently,  as  may  be  seen  to  be  required. 

But  cases  have  passed  through  my  hands  where  the  activity  of  the 
muscles  was  so  great  that  in  the  act  of  swallowing  the  pharyngeal 
muscles  approach  each  other  to  such  an  extent  as  to  almost  occlude  the 
nares.  In  such  cases  it  becomes  absolutely  requisite  to  obtain  a  perfect 
model  of  the  pharynx,  not  in  its  normal  state  of  rest,  but  as  it  appears 
when  closed  as  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  for  it  is  manifest  that  the  size 
and  shape  of  any  instrument  inserted  in  such  a  throat  must  largely  be 
regulated  by  the  position  of  the  muscles  when  thus  drawn  towards  one 
another,  as  well  as  by  the  aperture  that  may  be  left. 

We  aim  then  to  obtain  a  model  which  will  show  all  the  mouth  parts 
as  they  are  when  in  a  normal  state  of  rest,  while  the  pharyngeal  portion 
must  be  seen  in  the  same  model  as  it  appears  when  contracted  as  in 
the  act  of  swallowing.  Occasionally  it  may  be  requisite  to  proceed  as 
in  making  an  obturator,  and  at  this  point  make  the  platinum  carrying 
plate.  This  necessity  will  only  arise  when  the  patient  finds  it  difficult 
to  swallow  while  the  operator  holds  one  finger  in  the  mouth  to  steady 
the  trial  plate. 

The  tail  piece  of  the  trial  plate  is  extended  until  it  nearly,  but  not 
quite  touches  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  A  bit  of  sheet  wax  is 
then  added  to  the  extremity  and  turned  upward;  this  will  be  better 
comprehended  when  it  is  explained  that  it  is  to  serve  to  prevent  the 
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passage  of  plaster  down  the  throat.  Along  the  upper  side  of  the  tail 
piece  other  pieces  of  wax  are  added  to  form  a  sort  of  box,  to  hold  plas- 
ter. This  is  then  tried  in  the  mouth  and  the  patient  made  to  swallow 
until  the  operator  is  satisfied  that  his  added  wax  in  no  way  hinders 
this  action.  Plaster,  with  very  little  salt,  is  then  mixed  quite  thin  and 
piled  up  on  top  of  the  tail  piece  which  is  then  quickly,  and  skilfully 
adjusted,  care  being  observed  not  to  spill  the  plaster  into  the  throat, 
thus  producing  gagging.  The  patient  is  then  made  to  swallow  forcibly 
two  or  three  times,  and  then  asked  to  remain  as  quiet  as  possible.  As 
soon  as  the  plaster  hardens  the  trial  plate  is  removed,  and  is  then  placed 
in  position  on  the  model.  I  may  say  here  parenthetically  that  when 
from  the  extreme  activity  of  the  throat  muscles  the  operator  decides 
that  this  procedure  will  be  required,  it  is  best  to  take  this  step  prior  to 
perfecting  and  completing  the  shaping  of  the  borders  of  the  cleft.  The 
plaster  used  to  take  this  impression  of  the  contracted  pharynx  should 
have  some  coloring  matter  (powdered  water  color  paint  added  to  the 
water)  in  order  to  facilitate  separation,  and  it  should  be  thoroughly 
soaped.  With  the  trial  plate  it  is  then  placed  in  proper  position,  and 
plaster  mixed  quite  thin  is  added  to  the  original  model  from  the  pos- 
terior end. 

When  removed  the  model  resulting  gives  a  perfect  representation  of 
the  teeth  and  soft  tissues  supported  by  bone;  of  the  cleft  palate  as  it 
is  when  normally  at  rest  and  of  the  pharynx  when  closed  as  in  the 
act  of  swallowing.  It  is  from  such  a  model  that  I  make  my  modified 
Kingsley  velum,  which  is  really  in  its  action  what  Dr.  Case  calls  a  velum 
obturator. 


THE  MAKING  OF  ARTIFICIAL  VELA. 


With  an  accurate  model  from  which  to  work  an  artificial  velum  could 
be  made  without  further  reference  to  the  patient,  though  it  might  be 
best  for  the  inexperienced  to  try  in  the  model  of  the  velum  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  construction  of  metal  molds. 

The  first  step  in  the  production  of  the  Kingsley  velum  will  be  to  make 
a  model  of  the  palatal  flap.  The  model  of  the  velum,  if  it  is  not  to  be 
tried  in  the  mouth,  may  be  made  of  wax,  otherwise  it  will  be  best  to  use 
sheet  gutta-percha.  The  palatal  flap  is  a  triangle  with  rounded  an- 
gles. The  apex  of  this  triangle  coincides  with  the  apex  of  the  fissure, 
and  the  base  extends  across  from  one  uvula  to  the  other.  This  flap 
should  be  made  just  large  enough  to  bridge  the  gap,  as  it  will  be  easy 
to  widen  it  later  by  scraping  the  mold  should  it  become  needful,  whereas 
if  made  too  large  at  the  outset,  it  might  become  necessary  to  make 
a  part  of  the  mold  over.  The  pattern  of  the  flap  having  been  cut  out 
from  gutta-percha,  it  is  to  be  sHghtly  softened  and  then  pressed  agamst 
the  model,  so  that  it  assumes  the  proper  form  to  lie  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  latter.  It  will  often  occur  that  the  edges  of  the  natural  cleft  are 
rounded  or  rope-like,  thus  showing  a  depression  between  the  border  of 
the  cleft  and  the  maxillary  bone.    In  these  cases  the  upper  flap,  when 
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molded  upon  the  model,  will  assume  quite  a  curl  or  crimp,  especially 
near  the  uvulte.  If  the  model  is  accurate  and  the  flap  is  made  to  prop- 
erly conform  to  this  peculiarity,  when  placed  in  the  mouth  it  will  lie 
close  against  the  soft  tissues.  Were  it  left  comparatively  a  plane,  ^the 
edges  would  stand  off  and  be  quite  noticeable  to  the  tongue.  This 
curling  is  made  more  apparent  because  of  the  fact  that  the  flap  is  sHghtly 
depressed  between  the  sides  of  the  cleft,  so  that  it  forms  a  part  of  the 
arch  of  the  mouth  and  completes  it.  As  soon  as  the  flap  has  been 
molded  into  proper  form,  all  the  edges  being  quite  thin,  it  is  plunged 
into  cold  water,  so  that  it  shall  retain  its  shape. 


Fig.  905 


The  second  or  upper  flap  is  molded  upon  the  model  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  form  being  again  triangular.  But  the  base  must  now  be 
fashioned  so  that  its  posterior  edge  will  meet  the  ridge  of  the  pharynx 
at  a  sUght  angle.  The  general  adaptation  of  the  flap  to  the  model  hav- 
ing been  obtained,  it  is  placed  in  position,  and  the  model  and  flap  firmly 
held  in  the  left  hand,  while  with  the  thumb  and  fore  finger  of  the  right 
hand  the  operator  grasps  the  flap  at  the  centre  of  the  posterior  part  and 
simply  bends  it  up^  whereupon  it  assumes  the  form  shown  in  Fig. 
869-871.  Usually  the  guide  for  bendihg  this  tail-piece  is  to  form  a, 
55 
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SO  that  the  plane  of  that  surface  will  be  on  a  line  with  the  incising  edges 
of  the  anterior  teeth. 

The  two  flaps  are  next  placed  upon  the  model  at  the  same  time  and 
waxed  together  with  hard  wax.  The  velum  is  then  ready  to  be  tried  in 
the  mouth,  when  the  operator  may  correct  any  discrepancies  as  to  fit  in 
length. 

The  model  of  the  velum  having  been  satisfactorily  made,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  produce  metal  molds  in  which  soft  rubber  may  be  vulcan- 
ized into  the  desired  form. 

A  convenient  form  of  flask  for  holding  these  molds  is  round  and  in 
two  parts,  one  of  which  has  a  square  hole  cut  at  the  centre. 

Fig.  906 


In  constructing  the  molds  the  model  of  the  velum  is  placed  in  that 
half  of  the  flask  which  has  the  hole,  so  that  the  smaller  or  palatal  flap 
rests  over  the  hole.  The  flask  having  been  freely  oiled,  plaster  is  poured 
into  it  and  around  the  model.  When  hard  it  is  knocked  out  readily 
and  carved  into  shape.  It  is  then  varnished,  replaced  in  the  flask,  and 
oiled.  The  model  of  the  velum  still  being  in  position,  plaster  is  poured 
over  it  and  the  plaster  mold,  which  now  surrounds  it,  and  the  opposite 
half  of  the  flask,  well  oiled,  is  put  on  and  pressed  firmly  to  place. 
When  this  is  hard  and  separated  the  two  parts  of  the  mold  are  com- 
plete. The  third  is  made  by  pouring  plaster  through  the  hole  in  the 
top  of  the  flask,  completely  fllling  the  space  left  within  the  flask,  and 
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covering  the  top  flap.  These  three  pieces  of  plaster  are  then  repro- 
duced by  molding  in  sand  and  casting  in  type-metal.  The  general 
appearance  when  complete  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations. 
Fig.  905  is  the  bottom-piece,  in  which  a  pin  appears;  this  is  best  made 
of  iridio-platinum  wire,  and  is  driven  into  a  drilled  hole  after  the  modle 
is  cast.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  tight  enough,  but  occasionally  it  may 
be  requisite  to  fasten  it  with  soft  solder.  Its  purpose  is  to  produce 
a  hole  in  the  velum  through  which  the  bar  on  the  plate  passes.  The 
two  aspects  of  the  central  piece  of  the  mold  are  shown  in  Figs.  906 
and  907,  while  Fig.  908  shows  the  top-piece.  The  surfaces  for 
molding  the  rubber  are  to  be  smoothed  with  a  pine  stick  and  pumice. 


Fig.  907 


The  metal  molds  are  returned  to  their  respective  positions  in  the  flask 
sections. 

In  vulcanizing  the  soft  rubber  it  is  well  to  slightly  soap  the  surface 
of  the  molds  before  packing,  as  this  facilitates  removal  after  vulcaniza- 
tion, and  avoids  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  nibber  to  adhere  to  the 
metal,  especially  should  any  rough  places  be  left,  which  of  course  should 
be  avoided. 

The  flask  should  be  opened  and  excess  of  rubber  removed;  otherwise 
it  will  be  pressed  against  the  unpolished  portions  of  the  mold,  and  ren- 
der it  extremely  difficult  to  open  the  flask  after  vulcanization.  As  soft 
rubber  swells  considerably  during  vulcanization,  the  mold  need  not  be 
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quite  full,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  creases  in  the  rubber,  as 
they  will  not  be  filled  out  liowever  much  the  rubber  may  swell,  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  imprisonment  of  air. 

The  best  results  in  the  vulcanization  of  soft  rubber  are  obtained  by 
observing  the  following  directions:  Place  charcoal  or  other  substance  in 
the  bottom  of  the  vulcanizer  high  enough  to  stand  above  the  water 
which  is  poured  in.  Allow  the  flask  to  rest  upon  this  charcoal.  In  this 
manner  the  rubber  is  vulcanized  in  steam. 

I 

Fig.  908 


The  thermometer  which  registers  the  heat  should  indicate  240°  for 
two  hours;  250°  for  one  hour;  260°  for  one  hour;  and  270°  for  one 

hour.  1  -f 

The  velum  when  taken  from  the  flask  will  have  a  peculiar  odor  it 
overdone,  as  though  it  had  been  burned.  In  that  case,  however  per- 
fect and  elastic  it  may  appear,  it  will  be  worthless  within  a  very  few 
weeks. 
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THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  AN  OBTURATOR. 

An  obturator  may  be  made  for  a  patient  where  the  cleft  involves  the 
soft  palate  only,  but  will  be  more  commonly  resorted  to  where  both  soft 
and  hard  palates  are  fissured.  The  process  in  connection  with  the 
latter  condition  is  described,  as  it  is  the  more  intricate. 

A  correct  model  having  been  obtained,  the  fissure  in  the  hard  palate 
is  filled  with  wax,  so  that  the  arch  of  the  vault  is  restored.  Dies  are 
made  and  a  plate  of  iridio-platinum  swaged  to  fit  this  reconstructed 
model,  with  the  result,  of  course,  that  when  carried  to  the  mouth  it 


Fig.  909 


bridges  over  the  gap  in  the  hard  palate.  The  plate  is  provided  with  an 
extension  at  the  posterior  part  which  shall  support  the  obturator,  and  it 
is  attached  to  the  teeth  by  gold  clasps.  For  this  purpose  it  is  best  to 
rely  upon  the  sixth-year  molars  as  offering  the  best  anchorage,  and 
where  these  teeth  are  badly  decayed  it  is  often  advisable  to  crown  them 
with  gold  before  fitting  the  clasps  about  them.  Thus  the  anchorages 
may  be  permanently  protected  against  loss  by  decay. 

Where  crowns  are  used  it  will  be  found  most  advantageous  to  use  the 
clasp  invented  by  Dr.  Emory  A.  Bryant,  as  this  device  not  only  holds 
a  plate  firmly  in  place  but  prevents  tilting  during  the  action  of  swallow- 
ing. To  construct  a  clasp  of  this  character,  after  the  crowns  are  made 
they  are  loosely  fitted  over  the  natural  teeth  or  roots  which  they  are  to 
cover,  and  an  impression  taken,  which  of  course  removes  them  when 
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withdrawn  from  the  month.  Phi^s  of  puie  wood  are  fitted  with  moder- 
ate accuraey  into  the  crowns  slightly  protruding  thereform,  and  the 
model  is  then  poured.  By  this  precaution  the  crowns  are  easily  re- 
moved and  replaced  upon  the  model.  With  any  of  the  many  parallel- 
ing devices,  parallel  lines  are  scratched  on  the  buccal  surfaces  of  the 
gold  crowns,  and  along  each  line  is  soldered  a  piece  of  iridio-platinum 
wire.  The  clasp  is  made  of  clasp  material  of  26  gauge.  The  end  is 
bent  to  fit  around  the  wire  attached  to  the  crown,  and  the  clasp  then 
bent  to  follow  the  circumference  of  the  crown  as  far  as  the  mesio-pal- 
atal  angle.  This  end  of  the  clasp  is  then  bent  in  similar  fashion,  and  a 
piece  of  iridio-platinum  wire  slipped  between  the  clasp  and  the  crown. 
The  tiniest  drop  of  solder  is  now  fused  to  hold  the  wire  and  crown  to- 
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gether,  and  the  clasp  is  then  removed  and  the  wire  firmly  attached  to 
the  crown  with  more  solder.  The  clasp  thus  fitted  is  then  stiffened  by 
flowing  solder  over  its  outer  surfaces.  The  clasps  are  attached  to  the 
plate  in  the  usual  manner.  Fig.  909  show  an  artificial  palate  gold 
crowns  in  place  and  (Fig.  910)  a  plate  with  clasps  of  this  nature. 

The  metal  plate  and  clasps  having  been  accurately  fitted  to  the  mouth, 
a  loop  of  copper  wire  is  soldered  temporarily  to  the  upper  side  of  the 
plate  (with  soft  solder)  and  extended  backward  about  two-thirds  the 
length  of  the  fissure.  The  object  of  this  is  to  hold  a  mass  of  impression 
material  which  is  to  be  used  for  forming  the  model  of  the  obturatoi'. 
This  mass  of  impression  material  is  wrapped  about  the  wire  loop  and 
then  fashioned  into  the  general  shape  of  the  fissure,  when  it  is  hardened 
in  cold  water.  A  trial  in  the  mouth  will  indicate  wherein  it  must  be 
altered  by  trimming  with  a  sharp  knife.  The  mass  having  been 
brought  to  an  approximation  of  the  proper  form  after  this  manner,  it  is 
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then  slightly  softened  in  warm  water  and  again  placed  in  the  mouth, 
whereupon  the  patient  is  directed  to  swallow  several  times.  This  com- 
pels the  levator  and  constrictor  muscles  to  close  upon  the  softened  mass 
and  mold  it  into  such  shape  as  will  be  required  to  enable  the  patient  to 
completely  close  the  opening  to  the  nares.  Upon  removal  the  mass  will 
have  assumed  an  irregular  shape,  which  now  must  be  altered  to  fur- 
nish the  final  model  of  the  obturator.  The  palatal  surface  is  trimmed 
into  a  continuous  flat  surface,  so  that  in  connection  with  the  plate 
the  arch  of  the  vault  is  completed  and  the  gap  in  the  back  of  the  mouth 
bridged  over.  The  upper  surface  is  similarly  cut  away,  and  is  usua,lly 
best  formed  with  a  depression  curved  laterally,  experience  having 
taught  that  such  a  form  is  best  adapted  for  the  obliteration  of  the  nasal 
quality  of  the  voice.  Thus  the  sides  and  the  posterior  end  are  left 
undisturbed  as  they  were  molded  by  the  action  of  the  muscles. 


Fig.  911  Fm.  912  Fia.  913 


It  must  be  remembered  that  no  matter  how  yielding  the  mass  may 
have  been,  it  is  also  sufficiently  resistant  to  have  prevented  the  muscles 
from  closing  to  their  utmost  limits.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  trim 
these  surfaces  so  as  to  still  further  reduce  the  size  of  the  bulb,  especially 
at  the  posterior  end,  where  the  ridge  of  the  pharynx  is  expected  to 
touch  it.  In  the  region  of  the  uvulae  the  side  must  be  trimmed  away 
so  that  they  may  close  under  the  obturator,  and  to  this  end  that  part  of 
the  bulb  may  be  narrowed  at  the  lower  and  widened  at  the  upper  side, 
thus  producing  inclined  planes  against  which  the  levators  will  play  and 
be  in  contact  at  all  times  during  their  contractions.  In  the  region  of 
the  uvulae  the  bulb  may  be  cut  away  on  a  line  with  the  bases  of  the 
uvulae,  so  that  the  surface  produced  will  be  a  plane  which  if  extended 
by  an  imaginary  line  would  reach  the  incisive  edges  of  the  anterior 
teeth. 

Figs.  911-913  are  introduced  to  show  the  great  variations  in  the 
forms  of  the  bulbs,  the  size  and  sTiape  being  dependent  upon  the 
peculiarities  of  the  fissures  and  activity  of  the  throat  muscles.    In  Figs, 
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911  and  913,  a  indicates  the  fiat  surface  where,  as  has  been  described 
the  bulb  is  cut  away  near  tlie  bases  of  the  uvulae,  while  b,  b  show  the 
slanting  sides  against  which  the  levators  play.  Fig.  912  shows  the 
nasal  surface  of  a  large  obturator,  and  along  the  centre  is  seen  the  de- 
pression, which,  experience  has  taught,  is  serviceable  in  many  cases  in 
correcting  the  nasal  quality  of  the  voice  usually  present.  Upon  the 
upper  surface  the  depression  alluded  to  is  seep  at  c,  but  it  must  be 
borne  inmind  that  this  is  not  always  a  necessity,  being  less  so  in  small 
obturators  (as  in  Figs.  911  and  913)  than  in  large. 

The  model  having  been  brought  to  this  point,  plaster  is  mixed  as  for 
an  impression,  and  a  little  placed  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  plate,  ex- 
tended from  where  the  impression  material  ends  sufficiently  forward  to 
reach  the  anterior  end  of  the  fissure  when  placed  in  the  mouth.  The 
plate,  with  plaster  upon  it,  is  then  quickly  carried  into  place,  and  upon 
removal  the  plaster  vidll  have  taken  an  impression  of  the  forward  part 
of  the  cleft.  It  is  cut  away  to  a  level  with  the  upper  side  of  the  im- 
pression material,  and  with  it  completes  the  model  of  the  obturator, 
which  must  now  be  reproduced  in  hard  rubber. 

Plaster  molds  are  next  made  in  which  to  reproduce  the  bulb  in  hard 
rubber,  and  when  flasked  and  ready  for  packing  the  bulb  is  made  as 
follows:  Patterns  of  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  are  cut  from  thick 
tin-foil,  and.a  single  pattern  to  extend  around  the  sides  and  end.  These 
are  similarly  cut  from  sheet  rubber,  and  are  united  in  the  general  form 
of  the  bulb  by  placing  the  edges  together  and  pinching  them  fast  with 
a  pair  of  tweezers.  Before  finally  closing,  water  should  be  introduced 
filling  the  bulb  about  three-quarters  full,  great  care  being  observed 
lest  the  edges  of  the  rubber  should  become  wet,  which  would  prevent 
perfect  union  and  allow  an  escape  of  steam  during  vulcanization,  the 
result  being  a  collapse  of  the  bulb.  If  these  steps  are  accurately  taken 
and  the  flask  tightly  closed,  the  bulb  will  be  thoroughly  well  filled  out 
and  will  be  a  perfect  reproduction  of  the  model. 

The  bulb  is  next  to  be  fitted  to  the  plate,  the  proper  position  being 
determined  by  models  which  were  taken  while  the  plate  and  wax  (im- 
pression material)  model  were  united.  A  hole  is  then  drilled  through 
the  bulb  and  plate,  through  which  an  iridio-platinum  bar  is  passed  and 
soldered  to  the  plate,  the  opposite  end  being  screw  cut  and  suppHed 
with  a  nut.  The  hole  drilled  through  the  bulb  for  the  passage  of  the 
bar  also  serves  for  the  removal  of  the  water  used  in  vulcanizing.  The 
surface  of  the  plate  over  which  the  bulb  is  to  lie  is  smeared  with  gutta- 
percha, the  bulb  slipped  over  the  bar,  and  the  nut  turned  down  until  it 
impinges.  Then  by  warming  the  plate  over  a  Bunsen  burner  the  gutta- 
percha is  softened  and  the  nut  screwed  down,  driving  the  obturator 
tight  against  the  plate,  the  gutta-percha  serving  to  form  a  water-tight 
joint.  The  plate  and  bulb  are  then  polished  and  are  ready  for  the 
patient. 
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LR.  CASE'S  VELUM  OBTURATOR. 

Dr.  Case  describes  his  method  as  follows: 

The  model  of  the  body  of  the  palate,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10,  is  formed 
first,  and  then  inserted  in  the  mouth  for  trial.  This  can  usually  be 
accomplished  with  the  hand  alone,  by  passing  it  back  of  its  proper 
position  and  then  bringing  it  forward.  It  should  be  done  quickly  and 
easily,  or  contraction  of  the  muscles  will  prevent  its  accomplishment. 


Fig.  914 


At  this  time  the  lateral  nasal  extensions  of  the  model  should  be  abridged 
to  facilitate  introduction.  They  can  be  added  at  the  time  of  invest- 
ment and  still  further  extended,  as  can  other  parts,  by  scraping  .the 
metal  casts.. 


Fig.    915  Pig.  916 


The  surface  of  the  pharyngeal  wall  in  the  contracted  position  of  its 
muscles,  which  represents  the  surface  that  is  ultimately  to  close  around 
and  press  against  the  peripheral  border  of  the  artificial  veil,  is  obtained 
with  a  loop  of  No.  22  soft  copper  wire,  the  free  ends  of  which  pass  into 
tubes  imbedded  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  model,  as  shown  in  Fig.  915. 

The  loop  is  drawn  out  and  bent  to  about  the  proper  size  and  shape, 
and  the  model  then  inserted  in  the  mouth  for  correction.    This  is  re- 
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peated,  bending,  enlarging  or  contracting,  etc.,  until  the  wire  is  seen  to 
rest  along  surfaces  that  are  best  adapted  to  unite  in  their  action  with  the 
artificial  veil  for  the  ultimate  closure  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  opening. 

The  posterior  line  of  wire  shoidd  rest  just  in  front  of  or  slightly 
above  the  greatest  contracted  extension  of  the  superior  pharyngeal 
muscle.  (Figs.  2  and  3  show  relations  of  pharnygeal  walls  to  border 
of  veil.)  The  surrounding  muscles  can  be  made  to  contract  by  a  slight 
tittillation  of  the  surface,  and  what  is  of  the  greatest  advantage — the 
pharyngeal  walls  above  and  below  the  wire  can  be  readily  seen  and 
studied  in  their  action  through  the  open  loop. 

The  action  of  the  muscles  alone,  springing  forward  against  the  pli- 
able wire  loop,  pressing  it  back  into  it  sockets,  or  bending  it  to  fit  their 
surfaces,  will  frequently  cause  it  to  mark  the  desired  peripheral  outline 
of  the  artificial  velum. 

As  the  loop  turns  forward  to  pass  beneath  "the  openings  of  the  Eus- 
tachian tubes,  the  pharyngeal  surfaces  will  often  be  found  corrugated 
and  thrown  into  irregular  folds,  so  that  in  finding  the  smoother  path 
across  these  ridges  to  prevent  the  escape  of  air  at  the  border  of  the  veil 
through  the  sulci  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  raise  or  lower  the  wire 
upon  one  side  more  than  the  other.  Forward  of  this  it  soon  comes  in 
contact  with  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  palatal  muscles  as  it  enters  the 
posterior  nares. 

After  fitting  the  wire,  to  mark  the  desired  outlines  of  the  veil,  the 
roll  of  compound  which  is  to  form  the  model  of  the  border  of  the  veil 
may  now  be  attached  to  the  loop,  following  the  outline  of  its  peripheral 
surface,  and  finally  adjusted  to  the  mouth  to  correct  imperfections. 

Fig.  916  shows  difl:'erent  views  of  a  model  and  completed  palate. 
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constituents,  129 

losses  of  metals  in,  128 


Alloys,  preparation  of,  use  of  crucible  in, 
128 

of  flux  in,  128 

in  prosthetic  dentistrj',  96 

of  silver,  151 

sonorousness  of,  124 

specific  gravity  of,  122 

tempering  of,  124 

of  tin,  186 

of  zinc,  182 
Alum  for  pickling,  67 
Alumina,  162 
Aluminum,  162 

action  of  acids  and  alkalies  upon,  168 

alloys  of,  164 

annealing  of,  164 

bronze,  165 

casting,  164 

Bean's  method,  164 
Carroll's  method,  164 
dentures  of,  667 

compounds  of,  167 

dentures,  cases  suitable  for,  318 

occurrence  of,  162 

plate  with  vulcanite  attachments, 
551 

properties  of,  163 

reduction  of,  162 

Deville's  method  of,  163 

Hall's  electrolytic  method  of,  163 

solders  for,  165 

steel,  175 

swaging,  164 

use   of,    in   removing    oxide  from 
molten  zinc,  364 
for  swaged  metal  plate,  573 
Alveolar  process,  absorption  of,  affecting 
choice  of  artificial  teeth,  445 
effect  of  the  loss  of  the  teeth 

upon,  273 
time  to  allow  for  absorption  of, 
316 

Alveolo-dental  abscess,  treatment  of,  in 

teeth  to  be  crowned,  716 
Amalgam,  121 

results  following  use  of,  for  setting 
crowns,  828 
Amorphous  form  of  metal,  101 
Amputation  of  apex  of  roots  of  teeth  to 

be  crowned,  717 
Annealed  copper  strips  for  taking  root 

measurements,  764 
Anneahng,  103 
alloys,  124 
ingot,  43 
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Annealing  plates  in  swaging,  576 
Anvil,  swaging,  25,  20 
Arch  outline  ol'  dentures,  250 
Argentiferous  galena,  148 
Articulating    paper,    use   of,  in  fitting 
Logan  crown,  754 
plates,  use  of,  in  pouring  impressions 
for  bridge-work,  737 
Articulation  of  consonants,  place  of,  781 
teeth,  451 

for  partial  dentures,  479 
Articulators,  404 
Bonwill,  406 
Christensen,  408 
Gritman,  408 
hinge,  404 
plam  line,  404 
plaster,  404 
Walker,  408 
Artificial  canine,  use  of  back  of  natural 
canine,  451 
crowns,  702 

requisites  of,  726 
dentures,  cleajising  of,  829 

hygienic  relations  and  care  of, 
820 

purposes  of,  438 

relation   to   facial  movements 
of,  485 

restoration  of  facial  expression 

by,  486 
trial  of,  470 

voice  and  speech  relations  of, 
480 

wearing  of,  at  night,  822 
teeth,  anterior,  arrangement  of,  451 , 
470 

articulation  of,  471 
correct  inclination  of,  454 
curve  of  arch  of,  455 
imitation    of  discoloration 
in,  460 
of  individual  peculiari- 
ties, 459 
of  opaque  white  spots 
in,  460 

insertion  of  gold  filling  in, 
460 

lower,  placing  of,  469 
occlusion  of,  471 
relation  of,  to  profile,  452 

speech  to,  452 
relative  positions  of,  455 
support  of  lips  by,  452 
articulation   of,    bearing  upon 

plate  retention,  419 
bicuspid,  articulation  of,  460 
cusps  of,  determination  of, 
465 

grinding  of,  464 

position  of,  466 

selection  of,  448 

setting  of,  465 
bite  of,  selection  of,  446 
mechanical  requirements  of,  445 
molar,  articulation  of,  460 


Artificial  teeth,  molar,  cusps  of,  detemii- 
nation  of,  645 
grinding  of,  464 
positions  of,  466 
selection  of,  448 
setting  of,  465 
for  partial  dentures,  selection  of 
449  ' 
selection  of,  440 

as^to  absorption  of  process, 

color  of,  443 

in  edentulous  ca8es,440 
443 

as  means  of  attachment  to 

base  plate,  445 
for  partial  dentures,  449 
size  and  fonn  of,  441 
"shut"  of,  selection  of,  446 
vela,  construction  of,  864 
velum,  834 
Asbestos  soldering  and  melting  block,  60 

supports,  60,  61 
Ash,  Claudius,  on  porcelain  teeth,  191 
Ash's  porcelain  furnace,  69. 
Assemblage  of  united  crowns,  771 
Atmospheric  pressure,  427 

retention  of  plate  dentures  bv 
427  ^' 
Atomic  weights  of  elements,  96 
Auriferous  minerals,  130 
Autogenous  soldering,  127 
Automatic  blowpipes,  54,  55 
Automaton  blowpipe,  51 
Axes  of  the  teeth,  direction  of,  259 


B 

Babbitt  metal,  179 

Haskell's  formula  for,  365 
Backings,  making  of,  for  swaged  metal 
plates,  644 
for  swaged  metal  plates,  where  teeth 
have  rough  backs,  648 
Bailey's  flash  for  molding,  369 
Balkwill  on  incisive  action  of  anterior 

teeth,  253 
Band  and  pin  crowns,  744 
Base,  choice  of,  316 

efiect  of,  upon  artificial  teeth,  445 
metals,  99 

classes  of,  according  to  affinity  for 
oxygen,  99 
to    decomposition  of 
water,  99 
plate,  vulcanite,  505 

arranging  teeth  on,  509 
finishing  of,  507 

maxillary   surface  of, 
506 

flasking  of,  506 
packing  of,  507 
vulcanization  of,  507 
wax,  92 

Basic  oxides.  111 

Beaded  plates,  423 
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Beaded  plates,  vulcanite,  558 
Bean's  alloy,  187 

interdental  splint,  566  . 
method  of  preparing  trays  for  taking 
impressions,  328 
Beeswax,  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of,  for  taki,ng  impressions,  319, 
330 

softening  of,  for  taking  impres- 
sions, 331 
Bench  tools,  93  ,   i  i 

Bessemer's  process  for  making  steel,  i/.i 
Bicuspid  teeth,  artificial,  articulation  of, 
460 

cusps  of,  determination  of, 
465 

grinding  of,  464 
position  of,  466 
selection  of,  448 
setting  of,  465 
lower,  preparation  of,  for  crowns, 
721 

and  molar,  occlusion  of,  253 
relative  height  of  buccal  and 

lingual  cusps  of,  262 
upper,  preparation  of,  for  crowns, 

722 

Bilious  temperament,  294 
Binary  temperamental  compounds,  table 
of,  298 

"  Biscuit"  burning  of  porcelain  teeth,  196 
Bismuth,  183 

action  of  acids  on,  184 
aUoys  of,  184 
fusing  point  of,  183 
occurrence  of,  183 
properties  of,  183 
Bite  of  artificial  teeth,  selection  of,  446 
of  porcelain  teeth,  226 
taking  the,  387 

position  of  occlusion  in,  387 
rationale  of  method  of,  387 
selection  of  color  of  artificial 

teeth,  387 
technique  of,  392 
Bite-plates,  388 

contact  of,  importance  of,  395 

judging  of,  395 
for  full  lower  with  upper  denture  in 
place,  401 
upper  with  lower  natural  teeth, 
401 

■  grooves  for  fixation  in,  396 
for  lower  jaw,  391 

construction  of,  391 
for   continuous   gum  den- 
tures, 391 
determination  of  length  of, 
394 

for  metal  plates,  391 
for  vulcanite  work,  391 

marking  high-lip  line  upon,  399 
median  line  upon,  400 

material  used  for,  389 

for  partial  dentures,  402 

purpose  of,  388 

■requirements  of,  388 


Bite-plates,  restoration  of  facial  contours 

for  temporary  dentures,  402 
trial  of,  392 
trimming  of,  392 

uniting  of,  with  plaster  of  Paris,  399 

with  wax,  399 
for  upper  jaw,  389 

construction  of,  389 

by  Evans'  method,  389 
determination  of  length  of, 
393 

guide  for  position  of  anterior 

teeth,  453 
steps  in  formation  of,  390 
of  wax,  objections  to,  389 
Black  flux,  119 

on  force  used  in  crushing  food,  270 
on  fungi  as  irritants  under  plate 

dentures,  827 
rubber,  use  of,  544 
Blast  furnaces,  119 

in  reducing  iron  ores,  169 
Blind  abscesses,  treatment  of,  in  teeth 

to  be  crowned,  717 
Blister  steel,  174 
Blowpipe,  automaton,  51 

operation  of,  51,  52 
flame  of,  30 

proportion  of  air  and  gas  in,  31 
for  soldering,  31 
gasoline,  55,  56 
hot  blast,  54,  55 
Knapp's,  38,  39 
Lane's,  53,  54 
Lee's,  53 

advantages  of,  53 
Melotte's,  52,  53 
mouth,  47,  48,  49 
nitrous  oxide,  39,  40 
oxyhydrogen,  38,  39,  41 
pad,  66 

for  regulating  appliances,  53,  54 
Bon  will  articulator,  406 
Bonwill's  method   of  grinding  artificial 

teeth,  464 
Borax,  action  of,  in  soldering,  46 

chemistry  of,  46 

as  a  flux,  118 

fusing  of,  46 

glass,  46 

powdered,  46 

slate,  46,  47 

solution  of,  46 
Box  vulcanite  flash,  529 
Brass,  179 

cast,  180 

formula  for  good  sheet,  180 

wire,  180 
molder's  sand,  371 
molds  for  porcelain  teeth,  206 
Brazier's  solder,  181 
Bridges,  saddle,  805 
Bridge-work,  771 

immovable,  abutments  necessary  in, 
778 

indications  for,  318 
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Bridgo-work,  manufacture  of,  783 
occlusion  in,  786 
physiological  aspects  of,  779 
removable,  790 

abutment  pieces  for,  795 
anchorage  in,  790 

advantages  of,  791 
Bonwill  form,  772 

advantages  of,  773, 
mechanical  aspects  of,  774 
objections  to,  774 
purposes  of,  773 
cementing  of,  809 
facings  for,  backing  of,  784 
grinding  of,  784 
selection  of,  784,  786 
requisites  of,  782 

results  of  excessive  strain  from,  828 
setting  of,  817 

with  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  its 
body,  787 
Britannia  metal,  179,  187 
Bromides  of  metals,  115 

reduction  of,  115 
Bronze  for  porcelain  tooth  molds,  214 
Brophy's  method  of  casting  aluminum 
by  joining  the  metal  into  mold, 
674 

porcelain  furnace,  70 
Brown  ha;matite,  169 

on  porcelain  bridge-work,  814 
Brush  for  use  in  molding,  367 

wheels  for  polishing,  88 
Bulb  obturator,  construction  of,  869 
Bulkhead  bridge,  strain  upon,  778 
Bunsen  burner,  49,  50 
flame  of,  30 
safety,  49,  50 
Burner  for  gasoline  blowpipe,  57,  58 

for  heating  up,  62 

for  mouth  blowpipe,  49 

for  petroleum  in   crucible  furnace, 
37,  38 

Burnisher,  disuse  at  present  for  finish- 
ing, 91 

Burnishing  rim  of  metal  plates,  638 
Byram  on  dental  pyrometer,  81 


c 

Calaverite,  130 

Calculus,  removal  of,  before  making  im- 
pression, 311 
Calcination,  98 

Calcined  buckhorn  for  finishing,  90 
Cam-lock  vulcanizer,  532 
Candle,  flame  of,  29,  30, 
Canine  eminence,  necessity  for  restoration 
of  contour,  494 
with  bite-plate,  394 
teeth,  joint  between  bicuspids  and  in 
.  metal  platework,  620 
occlusion  of,  258 
retention    of,    when  inserting 
plate,  313 
Caoutchouc,  495 


Caoutchouc,  chemistry  of,  496 
composition  of,  496 
former  uses  of,  495 
formula  of  497 
history  of  use  of,  495 
method  of  obtaining,  496 
physical  properties  of  495 
preparation  of  crude,  496 
purification  of,  496 
solvents  of,  496 
Cap  crowns,  band  for,  contouring  of  738 
fitting  of,  734 
cusps  for,  carving  of,  739 

soldering  on,  738 
finishing  of,  739 
measurement  of  root  for,  733 
Capon,  on  porcelain  and  platinum  jacket 

crown,  743 
Capsular  ligament,  237 
Carat,  a  measure  of  the  fineness  of  gold,  142 
Carbon  soldering  cylinder,  60 

support,  60 
Carborundum,  87 

manufacture  of,  87 
furnaces  for,  87 
Carburized  iron,  171,  175 
Case  hardening  of  iron  articles,  174 
Cassiterite,  185 

Cast  aluminum  dentures.  Bean's  method, 
667 

Carroll's  method,  667 
for  crown-  and  bridge-work,  737 
iron,  171 
making  of,  351 
metal  dentures,  659 

base  plate  for,  660 

clasps  for,  666 

finishing  of,  664 

flasks  used  in  constructing,  662 

formation  of  beads  on,  660 

im'estment  of,  662 

making  vacuum  chamber  in,  659 

pouring  metal  in  flask  of,  664 

repairing  of,  664 

rims  on,  666 

soldering  of,  665 

teeth  used  for,  660 

preparation  of,  661 

vulcanite  attachments  for,  665 
for  model  for  die,  361 
pouring  of,  356 

removing  impressions  from,  358 
size  of,  358 

of  Spence's  plaster,  361 
tin,  362 
trimming,  360 
for  vulcanite  work,  361 
Casting  alumimmi  dentures,  667 

arrangement  of  clasps  for, 
669 

by  jarring  metal  into  mold, 
674 

counter-dies,  384 
dies,  383 

plaster,   use  of   camcl's-hair  bmsh 

in,  27 
rings  for  molding,  367 
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"Celluloid"  teeth,  225 
Cementation,  98 

carburizing,  98 

oxidizing,  98 

process  of  making  steel,  173 
Chalk  for  polishing  ^'ulcanite  work,  91 
Chamber-piece,  attaching,  591 

soldering  in,  593 
Charcoal,  soldering  support,  34,  58,  59,  60 
advantages  of,  59 
artificial,  59 
ingot  mold  in,  34,  35 
preparation  of,  59 
"Chaser,"    use    of,  in    swaging  metal 
plate,  585 
partial  lower,  605 
manner  of  using,  for  swaging  vacuum 
cavity,  586 
Cliimney-draught  furnace,  120 
Chin,  retruded,  arrangement  of  lips  in,  489 
Chlorides  of  metals,  113 

occurrence  of,  in  nature,  113 
preparation  of,  114 

by  action  of  nascent  chlo- 
rine, 114 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  114 
by  substitution,  114 
reduction  of,  114 

by  heating,  114 
Christensen,  articulator  of,  408 

porcelain  furnace  of,  70 
Chrome  steel,  175 

Chronic  alveolo-dental  abscess,  treatment 

of,  in  teeth  to  be  crowned,  716 
Cinnabar,  159 

Clamps  for  attaching  chamber-piece  in 
metal  plate,  592 

rubber  dam,  tempering  of,  178 

solder,  64 
Clasping,  retention  of  teeth  for,  312 
Clasps,  437 

adjustment  of,  to  plate,  611 

care  of  plate-bearing,  823 

cleansing  of,  823 

collar,  610 

disintegration  of  tooth  substance  due 
to,  821 

effect  different  in  different  mouths, 
822 

of  kind  of  metal  used  for,  822 

upon  teeth,  821 
form  of,  607 
function  of,  437 

in  several  classes  of  plates,  616 
gold,  143 

plate  for,  574 
lower  teeth  requiring,  610 
material  of,  606 
for  metal  plates,  606 

fitting  to  cast,  608 
partial,  610 

no  pattern  required  for,  608 
proportioning  of  thickness  of  plate 

to  strain  on,  608 
soldering  to  plate,  612 
standard,  610 
stay,  610 


Clasps,  testing  suitability  of  metal  foj, 
607 

tools  needed  for  filling,  608 
use  of  half-round  wire  for,  607 
Clay,  a  constituent  of  porcelain  teeth,  195 
Cleft  palate,  acquired,  831 

prognosis  of,  832 
causes  of,  831 
complete,  833 
congenital,  833 
impression  of,  853 

Case's  method,  856 
difficulties  of,  854 
"gagging"  in,  854 
procedure  in,  854 
patients,  education  of,  in  speech, 
839 

CHch^-metal,  184 

Cobalt,  use  of,  in  coloring  porcelain  teeth, 
199 

Coin  gold,  use  of,  in  full  gold  crowns,  734 

silver  used  for  metal  plates,  575 
Coke  soldering  support,  59 
Collar  crowns,  733 

cutting  plate  for,  733 

giving  the  fomi  of  the  root  to  the 

collar  for,  734 
lap  joints  desiral^le  for,  733 
measuring  root  for,  733 
method  of  filling  collars  for,  733 
for  molars,  734 

taking  bite  for,  735 

impressions  for,  734 
requisites  of,  733 
trimming  to  the  gum  outhne,  734 
Color  of  alloys,  123 
Combination  dentures,  550 
Compensating  curve,  testing  in  artificial 

teeth,  correctness  of,  467 
Complexion  a  guide  in  selecting  artificial 

teeth,  440 
Compressibility  of  plaster  of  Paris,  355 
of  tissues  xmderlying  plate  dentures, 
423 

Compounds  of  metals  and  non-metals,  109 
Conductivity  of  alloys,  124 

of  electricity  of  metals,  108 
of  heat  of  metals,  107 
Condyle   and   fossa,   correspondence  in 
shape  of,  235 
location  of,  in  taking  the  bite,  410, 
of  mandible,  235 

difficulties  in  securing  a  distal 

position  of,  396 
position  in  occlusal  relation  of 
388 

Cones,  drying  out  of,  380 
material  of,  380 
size  and  shape  of,  381,  382 

Consonants,  281 

factors  determining,  282 
mechanism  of  production  of,  282 
place  of  articulation  of,  281 
relation  of  lingual  surface  of  plate  to. 
482  ^ 

Continuous-gum  body,  fusing  point  of.  690 
dentures,  227,  676 
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Continuous-gum  dentures,  adaptation  of 
base-plate  of,  682 
advantages  of,  677 
Allen's  improvement  of,  676 
body  of,  677 
cases  suitable  for,  317 
fiuisliing  of,  emery  for,  90 
formulas  for  porcelain  for,  204 
furnaces  for,  73,  689 
gum  enamel  for,  692 

baking  of,  693 
history  of,  676 
impressions  and  casts  for,  678 
investment  of,  686 
for  lower  jaw,  694 

reinforcement  of  base- 
plate of,  695 
removal  of  wrinkles  in, 
694 

rim  upon,  695 
swaging  of,  694 
metal  used  as  base  for,  677 
objections  to,  677 
for  partial  cases,  695 
lower,  697 

reinforcement  of 
base-plate,  698 
rim  for,  698 
upper,  695 

clasps  for,  697 
classes  of,  695 
rims  for,  696 
porcelain  body  in,  688 
baking  of,  691 
repair  of,  699 
sections  of,  701 
selection  of  teeth  for,  683 
soldering  of,  687 
strengthening  pieces  for,  681 
soldering  of,  682 
swaging  of,  679 

use  of  counter-die  in,  679 
taking  bite  for,  683 
teeth  used  upon,  683 

arrangement  of,  684 
trial  of  base-plate  for,  683 
use  of,  with  vulcanite  without 

platinmn  base-plate,  701 
wire  run  for,  680 
Contours    established     by  bite-plates, 
394 

of  plate,  relation  to  facial  move- 
ments of,  485 
upon  vulcanite  dentures,  560 
Convergence  of  teeth,  taking  impression 

of  a  case  with,  348 
Condylar    part,    determination    of,  in 
taking  the  bite,  413 
Campion's  method, 
413 

Christensen's  method 
414 

Walker's  method,  413 

Copper,  178 

action  of  acids  on,  178 
alloys  of,  179 
coins,  181 


Copper,  conductivity  of  electricitj'  178 

occurrence  of,  178  ' 

properties  of,  178 

steel,  175 

tenacity  of,  178 
Core-molding,  380 
Cornish  crucibles,  117 
Corundum,  86,  162 

in  finishing  metal  dentures,  88 

wheels,  86 

for  grinding  joints,  626 
manufacture  of,  86 
method  of  use  of,  87 
Counter-dies  for  Babbitt  metal  dies,  189 

casting  of,  384 

definition  of,  363 

metal  used  for,  366 

use  of,  in  swaging,  584 
Countersunk-pin  teeth,  cases  suited  for 
448 

supporting  abutments  for  remov- 
able bridges,  803 
Crittenden  cement  syringe,  769 
Crowned  teeth,  forms  of,  705 

function  of,  704 

position  of,  703 

stress  upon,  704 
Crowns,  artificial,  classes  of,  702 

band  and  pin,  744 

collar,  733 

devitalization  of  pulp  in,  708 

methods  of,  708 
excision  of  crown  of  tooth  for,  712 
full  gold,  734 
gold,  143 
half-cap,  745 
jacket,  739 
partial,  727 

for  fractured  anterior  teeth, 
727 

of  gold  for  pulpless  teeth, 
729 

indications  for,  727 
of  porcelain,  728 
pieces  for  brass  mold  for  porcelain 

teeth,  212 
post  and  plate,  729 

impression  for,  731 
model  for  fitting,  730 
post  for,  730 
root  for,  730 

preparation  of,  730 
ready-made,  747 

relations  of,  anatomical,  703 
pathological,  706 
repair  of,  764 
retaining  media  for,  767 
roots  requiring  preparation  of, 
707 

mechanical,  718 
therapeutic,  716 
selection  of,  727 
setting  of,  768 
teeth  in,  forms  of,  705 
telescope,  795 
Crucibles,  41,  117 
Cornish,  117 
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Crucibles,  desirable  properties  of,  41 

French,  117 

furnace,  36,  120 

Downie's,  40,  41 

use  of  petroleum  with,  37 

of  gas-carbon,  US 

graphite,  41,  117 

Hessian,  42,  117 

London,  117 

materials  of,  41 

metallic,  118 

plumbago,  117 

requisites  of,  117 

steel,  174 

testing  of,  42 
Crystalline  form  of  metals,  101 
Cupel,  149 

Cupellation  in  extraction  of  silver,  148 
Cupelling  with  mouth  blowpipe,  49 
Curve  of  occlusal  edges  of  upper  incisors, 
269 
of  Spee,  260 

bearing  of,  upon  movement  of 

mandible,  260 
departures   from,   in  otherwise 

typical  denture,  262 
relation  of,  to  cusp  length  of 
molars  and  bicuspids,  260 
Cusps  for  cap  crowns,  making  of,  739 
soldering  on,  739 
contact,  testing  of,  in  artificial  teeth, 
467 

length  and  overbite,  determination 

of,  in  artificial  dentures,  462 
of  teeth,  use  of,  in  crushing  food,  265 
Custer  on  use  of  arc  Hght  with  electric 
furnace,  81 
of    pastry    thermometer  with 
electric  furnace,  81 
Custer's  electric  furnace,  73 
method  of  wiring,  72 

of  melting  platinum,  40 
porcelain  furnace,  72 
Cyanide  of  gold  and  potassium  for  electro- 
plating, 146 
Cyanides  of  metals,  115 


D 

Daly's  gold  lining  for  vulcanite  plate,  556 
Darcet's  fusible  alloy,  185 
Davis'  crowns,  748 

grinding  of,  748 

Schwartz  on,  748 

setting  of,  748 
de  Chemont  on  mineral  teeth,  191 
Decomposition  of  alloys,  124 
Deglutition,  271 
Dental  bridge-work,  771 

laboratory,  17 
De-oxidizing  agents,  110 
Deville's  method  of  extracting  platinum, 
155 

Devitalization    of    pulp    for  artificifi] 

crowns,  708 
Die,  definition  of,  363^ 
56 


Die  and  counter-die,  separation  of,  385 
correcting  defects  in  hot,  384 
of  low  fusing  alloys,  386 
metals  used  for,  31,  364 

requisites  of,  364 
for  partial  cases,  removal  of  teeth 
before  swaging,  596 
Diet,  articles  of  human,  269 

force  used  in  crushing,  270 
Digestion,  effect  of  loss  of  teeth  on,  273 
Discoloration  of  the   teeth  imitated  in 

artificial  ones,  460 
Distal  position  of  mandible  in  taking  the 

bite,  measures  inducing,  398 
Distillation,  98 
Donham  vulcanite  flask,  528 
Double  plate,  use  of,  for  swaged  metallic 
plates,  579 
vulcanization  method  in  vulcanite 
work,  second  vulcanization  in,  517 
Dovetailed  key  and  shoe  attachment  for 

removable  bridges,  799 
Downie  crown,  cap  for,  745 
crucible  furnace,  40,  41 
porcelain  furnace,  69 
Draw-plate,  43,  45 
oiling  of,  43 
for  wire,  43,  45 
"Drawing  and  construction   of  human 
figure,"  487 
wire,  43,  45 
Dry  process  of  separating  metals  from 

their  ores,  98 
Duchateau  on  mineral  teeth,  191 
Ductility  of  alloys,  123 
of  metals,  102 

effect  of  alloying,  102 

of  temperature  on,  103 
Dutch  metal,  180 

E 

Edge-to-edge  bite  of  natural  teeth,  308 
occlusion  of  artificial  teeth  with 
natural  ones,  476 
Edson  vulcanite  flask,  529 

vulcanizer,  532 
Elasticity  of  metals,  104 
Electric  furnaces,  construction  of,  74 

attachment  of  terminals,  79 
case,  76 

finding  break  in,  80 

muffle,  77 

wiring,  77 
Custer's,  73 

practical  working  of,  73 
Hammond's,  74 
Mitchell's,  74 
Pelton's,  74 
porcelain,  71 

advantages  of,  72 

"burning-out"  of,  72 

current  adapted  to,  72 

principle  of  72 

lathe,  85 

light  for  judging  fusing  of  porcelain. 
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Electrical  reduction  of  metals,  116 
Electro-deposition  of  gold,  146 

of  silver,  1.52 
Elements,  atomic  weight  of,  96 

metallic,  97 

non-metallic,  100 

table  of,  96 
Emery  as  impure  alumina,  167 

for  finishing  continuous-gum  work,  90 
Enamels,  192 

for  porcelain  teeth,  199 

application  of,  201 
English  double-acting  foot  bellows,  52 

tube  teeth,  227 
Euphorbiacea*.  a  source  of  caoutchouc,  495 
Excavators,  tempering  of,  178 
Expansibility  of  metals,  table  of,  107 
Expansion  in  setting  of  plaster  of  Paris, 

334,  354 
Expression,  facial,  288 

muscles  of,  285 
Extension  bridges,  789 
External  lateral  ligament,  240 

pterygoid  muscles,  complication  of 
bite-taking  by,  397 
Extraction  of  teeth,  time  to  elapse  before 
inserting  plate  after,  314 


P 

Face,  contour  of,  changes  of,  due  to  loss 
of  teeth,  289 
expression  movements  of,  284 
external  appearance  of,  a  guide  in 

bite-taking,  393 
ideal  contours  of,  487 
median  line  of,  position  of  anterior 

artificial  teeth  respecting,  453 
skin  of,  effect  of  old  age  upon,  290 
Facial  contour,  restoration  of,  with  bite- 
plates,  394 
testing  of,  by  trying  in  artificial 
dentures,  472 
expression,  288 

data  for  restoration  of,  487 

by  dentures,  486 
mechanism  of,  285 
Felspar,  chemistry  of,  193 

a  compoimd  of  almninum,  167 
derivation  of,  193 

preparation  of,  for  porcelain  teeth, 
193  ,  , 

properties  given  porcelam  teeth  by, 
193 

Felt  wheels  for  polishing,  88 
Files  for  vulcanite  work,  543 
Finishing  die,  use  of,  in  swaging,  588 

metal  plate,  88 

powders,  90 

swaged  metallic  plates  after  soldenng, 
651 

vidcanite  plate,  88 
Fire  bricks,  117 
Fitting  of  clasps,  608 

when  plate  is  tried  in  mouth, 
615 


Fitting  collar  of  crown  to  cast,  738 

upon  a  metal  plate  to  an  upper  or 

lower  denture,  623 
metal  plate  to  cast,  589 
model   in   undercut   case,  securinir 

mold  by,  378 
teeth  for  swaged  metal  plates,  619 

620 
Flame,  29 

analogies  of,  29,  30 

blowpipe,  30 

Bimsen,  30 

candle,  29,  30 

carbon  monoxide,  29 

chemistry  of,  29 

cones  of,  29,  30 

hydrogen,  29 

liuninosity  of,  31 

misuse  of,  in  soldering,  31 

oxidizing,  31 

proportion  of  air  and  gas  in,  31 
reducing,  30 
simple,  29 
Flask,  Bailey's,  369 
Hawes',  370 
Lewis',  370 
for  molding,  367 
PearsoU,  for  use  in  molding,  370 
presses  for  vulcanite  work,  530 
separation  of,  515 
tongs  for  use  in  AOilcanite  work,  542 
for  vulcanite  work,  513,  527 
Flasking  cast  metal  dentures,  662 
vulcanite  base-plate,  506 
work,  523 

repairing  of,  564 
waxed  up  case  in  vulcanite  work, 
513 
Fhix,  118 

borax  as,  46 

action  of,  46 
liquid,  used  by  jewellers,  119 
for  reducing  fusing  point  of  tooth 

enamels,  204 
for  removing  foreign  materials  from 

molten  metal,  118 
in  soldering,  119 
used  in  soldering  alummum,  166 
Fluxed  wax,  92 
Fletcher  foot  blower,  52 

furnace  for  melting  lead  and  zmc,  32 
ingot  mold  and  blowpipe  combmed, 
35,  36 

Flexible  rims  for  vulcanite  dentures,  obi 
Flue  for  acid  fumes,  68 
Fluorides  of  metals,  115  •  ,  *  m 

Foncon  on  porcelain  for  artificial  teetii, 

191  ,  . 

Fonzi  on  use  of  platinvun  pins  m  porcelam 

teeth,  191 
Food,  deglutition  of,  271 

force  used  in  crushing,  270 
Foot-beUows  for  blowpipe,  52 
Foot-blower,  36,  37 

operation  of,  36,  37 
,  Forging  metals,  104 
Fossa,  glenoid,  234 
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Foucharcl,  use  of  artificial  enamel  for 

artificial  teeth,  191 
Foundation  plate,  used  in  maldng  brass 

tooth  mold,  208 
Fractured  jaw,  splints  for,  566 

roots,  treatment  of,  before  crowning, 
715 

vulcanite  dentures,  cause  of,  562 
Franklin  safety  lamp,  50 
French  crucibles,  117 
French's  dental  plaster,  compressibility 

of,  356 
Frits,  192 

burning  of,  199 
color  of  gold,  198  ' 
of  platinum,  198 
preparation  of,  197 
used  in  porcelain  teeth,  197 
of  W.  R.  Hall,  197 
of  Wildman,  198 
Frontonasal  column  of  fixed  base,  231 
Full  lower  bite-plate,  construction  of,  391 
swaged  metal  plate,  use  of  two 
laminffi  for,  582 
upper    bite-plate,    construction  of, 
389 

Fume  closet,  68 

Fungi,  cause  of  irritation  imder  plate 

dentures,  827 
Furnaces,  blast,  119 

continuous-gum,  73 
crucible,  36 

Fletcher,  36 

operation  of,  36 
gasoline  generator  with,  36,  37 
electric,  73 
Fletcher's,  32 
for  fusing  platinum,  155 
gasoline,  32,  33 
injector,  38 
porcelain,  68 

for  reduction  of  metals,  119 
soldering,  61 
Fusible  alloys,  184 

metal  dies  and  counter-dies,  386 
for  cast  metal  plates,  659 
plates   with   vulcanite  attach- 
ments, 551 
use   of,  in   repairing  vulcanite 
dentures,  564 
Fusibility  of  metals,  104 

effect  of  alloying  upon,  104 
Fusing  point  of  alloys,  124 

of  metals,  table  of,  104 
of  porcelain,  80 


G 

Galena,  argentiferous,  148 
Galvanized  iron,  183 

stove  piping  for  molding,  25 
Gangue,  97 

Garhart's  pyrometer,  82 
Garretson's  method  in  taking  the  bite,  398 
Gas-carbon  crucibles,  118 
furnace,  Fletcher's,  32 


Gasoline  blowpipe,  55,  56,  57 
generator  for,  55,  56 
operation  of,  55,  56 
Bunsen  burner,  58 
furnace,  32,  33 

method  of  use  of,  33 
Gauge  plate,  43,  44 

Gear's  shaded  rubber  facing  for  vulcanite 

dentures,  558 
German  silver,  181 
Gingivitis,  310 

Glass  slab,  use  of,  in  pouring  cast,  357 
Glenoid  fossa,  234 

relation  of,  to  curve  of  Spee,  261 
variations  in  shape  of,  235 
Glycerine,  use  of,  with  marble  dust  for 

molding,  373 
Gold,  129 

ability  to  weld  cold,  137 
action  of  acids  on,  138 
alloys  of,  140 
colored,  141 
with  copper,  140 
rules  for  compoimding  and  com- 
puting, 144 
with  silver,  140 
used  by  jewellers,  141 
carat  of,  142 
chemically  pure,  134 

precipitating  in,  136 
preparation  of,  134 
clasp,  143 

upon  vulcanite  dentures,  546 
composition  of  native,  130 
compounds  with  oxygen,  138 
for  crowns,  143 
cyanide  of,  146 
distribution  of,  130 

in  alluvial  deposits,  131 
in  mineral  veins,  130 
electrodeposition  of,  146 
by  immersion,  146 
by  a  separate  current,  146 
fillings,    imitation    of,  in  artificial 
teeth,  228 
insertion  of,  in  anterior  artificial 
teeth,  460 
fulminating  of,  138 
fusing  point  of,  138 
minerals  containing,  130 
mold  for,  42 
mosaic,  180 
occurrence  of,  129 
native,  129 
nuggets,  129 
oxides  of,  138 
parting  of,  132 
plate  for  clasps,  574 
fonnulas  for,  143 
making  of,  142 

refitting  of,  with  vulcanite,  555 
used  for  swaged  metal  plate,  573 
plating,  146 
properties  of,  137 
refining  of,  131 

quartation  process  of,  132 
roasting  process  of,  131 
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Gold  solders,  144 

used  by  j(!wellers,  141 

specific  gravity  of,  138 

sponge,  136 

standard,  140 

tests  I'or,  in  solution,  146 

transparency  ol',  100 

use  of,  for  metal  plate,  573 
Graphite  crucibles,  42,  117 
Gravers,  use  ol',  in  finishing  metal  plates, 
651 

Gravity  as  a  means  of  retention  of  lower 

dentvires,  433 
Grinding  lathe,  82 

and    polishing    teeth    in  vulcanite 
work,  525 
Gritman,  articulator  of,  408 

mounting  casts  on,  with  Snow 
face-bow,  412 
Guillemean,  use  of   paste  for  artificial 
teeth,  191 

Gum  enamel  for  continuous-gum  work, 
692 
frit,  202 

section  teeth,  222 

use  of,  in  \Tilcanite  work, 
543 

teeth,  indications  for,  449 

upon  metal  plates,  623 
grinding  joints  in,  for  metal  plate 

work,  621 
mounting  upon  metal  plates  in, 
624 

for  partial  cases,  451 
selection  of,  449 
tragacanth,  use  of,  in  porcelain  teeth, 
196 

Gums,  morbid  conditions  of,  310 
nonnal  condition  of,  310 
recession  of,  imitation  of,  459 
in  old  age,  304 
Gunning's  interdental  splint,  566 
Gutta-percha  for  taking  impressions,  330 


Half-cap  crown,  745 

Half-roimd  wire  as  rim  for  metal  plate,  631 

Hall,  formulas  for  enamels  of,  200 

method  of  reducing  alumina,  163 
Hanimers,  swaging,  26 
Hammond  "  drop  bottom"   electric  fur- 
nace, 74 

Hand  furnace  for  soldering,  61,  62 
Hard-rubber  obturator,  869 
Harveyized  steel,  174 
Haskell's  Babbitt  metal,  365 
Hawes'  flask  for  moldmg,  370 

use  of,  in  imdercut  cases,  379 
Head,  on  force  used  in  crushing  food,  270 
Hessian  crucibles,  42,  117 
High  lip-line,  399 
Hinge  articidator,  404 
Hodgen  on  electric  furnace,  74 
Hodgen's  furnace,  muffle  for,  77 
fusible  alloy,  185 


Hollow  liull)  obturator,  872 
HoUingsworth's  method  of  making  gold 
crowns  for  antcirior  toctii,  702 
of  crown  and  Ijridge  work,  mak- 
ing solid  cusps  with,  761 
of  making  gold  crown  for  bicus- 
pid or  molar  teeth,  759 
system  of  crown  and  bridge  work 
757 

Horn  mallet,  use  of,  in  swaging,  583,  584 

Hot-blast  blowpipe,  54,  55 

Huey  on  use  of  porcelain  to  attach  cusps 

to  cap  crowns,  742 
Human  dental  mechanism,  functions  of 
230 

as   modified   by  tempera- 
ment, age,  and  use,  293 
Himter,    formulas   for  continuous-gum 
work,  205 

Hydrogen  sulphide,  relation  of,  to  vulcani- 
zation, 503 
Hygiene  of  bridge-work,  827 
Hygienic  relations  and  care  of  artificial 

dentures,  820 
Hyperemia  of  oral  mucous  membrane, 
310 

treatment  of,  310 
Hypertrophied  gum,  removal  of,  from 
about  teeth  to  be  crowned,  718 


Impression  of  cleft  palate,  853 
full  lower,  in  plaster,  338 

upper,  in  plaster,  334 
in  heat-softened  material,  331 
material,  selection  of,  329 
in  plaster  of  Paris,  333 

assembling  of,  351 
mixing  plaster  for,  333 
for  partial  dentures,  assem- 
blage of,  344 
lower  dentures,  345 
preparation  of,  for  pouring 

cast,  351 
removal  of,  335 
removing  from  casts,  358 
taking,  319 
trays,  320 

addition  of  wax  to,  325 
alteration  of,  324 

for  edentulous  mouth,  324 
for  high  vault,  324 
for  fuU  lower  case,  322 

upper  case,  321 
for  partial  lower  case,  324 

upper  case,  322 
purpose  of,  320 
requirements  of,  320,  324 
size  and  shape  of,  321 
treatment  of,  before  pourmg  cast, 
351 

Incision,  contact  of  teeth  m,  268 
Incising  relation,  continuance  ol,  m  ta"^ 

ing  the  bite,  397 
Incisor  teeth,  occlusion  of,  252 
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Incisors,  loss  of,  effect  upon  consonants 

of,  284 
India  rubber,  495 

Infection  of  pulp,  treatment  of  conditions 

resulting  from,  716 
Inflannnation  of  mucous  membrane  under 

denture,  treatment  of,  825 
Ingot  molds,  42 

adjustable,  42 
annealing  of,  43 

and    blowpipe    combined,  35, 
36 

in  charcoal  support,  34,  35 

coating  of,  42 

for  gold  and  silver,  42 

heating  of,  42,  43 

iron,  42 

lime,  42 

for  platinum,  42 
soapstone,  42 
for  wire,  43 
splitting  of,  43 
Injector  furnace,  38 

construction  of,  38 
Inlay  attachment  on  abutment  piece  for 

removable  bridges,  799 
Instruments  and  appUances  used  in  vul- 
canite work,  525 
Interarticular  fibro-cartilage,  236 
Interdental  splints,  arrangements  of,  casts 
for,  568 

covering  casts  with  tin-foil  for, 
568 

flasking  of,  569 
packing  rubber  for,  570 
taking  impressions  for,  566 
of  vulcanite,  566 
Internal  lateral  ligament,  240 
Intra-oral  negative  pressure,  243 
Investment  of  cast  metal  dentures,  662 
of  continuous-gum  dentures,  686 
of  swaged  metallic  plates  for  solder- 
ing, 641 
for  soldering  iron  wire, 
642 

material  for,  641 
preparation  for,640 
separating  joints, 
641 

Iodides  of  metals,  115 

occurrence  of,  115 
reduction  of,  115 
Iridio-platinum,  use  of,  for  base  plate, 

573 
Iridium,  158 

action  of  acids  on,  158 
alloys  of,  157,  158 
occurrence  of,  158 
properties  of,  158 
Iron,  168 

action  of  acids  on,  178 
carbon  combined  with,  171 
cast,  171 

crude,  171 
founder's  sand,  371 
fusing  point  of,  171 
galvanized,  183 


Iron,  magnetic,  168 

qualities  of,  171 
meteoric,  168 
modifications  of,  171 
occurrence  of,  168 
ores  of,  168 

reduction  of,  169 
pig,  172 

properties  of,  171 
pyrites,  169 

scale,  use  of,  in  coloring  porcelain 

teeth,  198 
sink  for  laboratory,  29 

preparation  of,  29 
wrought,  172 
Irritable  throats,  treatment  of,  before  tak- 
ing impression,  340 
Ivory,  elephant,  use  of,  for  natural  teeth, 
190 

hippopotamus,  use  of,  for  natural 

teeth,  190 
use  of,  for  artificial  teeth,  190 


J 

Jacket  crowns,  739 

band  for,  740 
for  bicuspid,  740 
facing  for,  740 
indications  for,  739 
root  for,  740 
Jaw,  angle  of,  change  in,  during  life,  277 
in  old  age,  277 
distance  between,  affecting  choice  of 

artificial  teeth,  445 
lower,   protruding,   arrangement  of 
artificial  teeth  in,  472 
in  bite-taking,  397 
selection  of  teeth  for,  447 
relation  of,  affecting  choice  of  arti- 
ficial teeth,  445 
to  temporo-mandibular  join'^,  de- 
termination of,  409 
upper,  protruding,  arrangement  of 
artificial  teeth  in,  474 
selection     of     teeth  for. 
447 

Joints,  making  of,  between  gum  section 
teeth,  626 


E 

Kaolin,  chemistry  of,  195 

properties  given  porcelain  teeth  bv. 
197 

a  silicate  of  aluminum,  168 
Kerosene  soldering  lamp,  50 
Kingsbury's  alloy,  187 
Kingsley  velum,  835 

Ottolengui's    modification  of, 
853 

Kirk  on  action  of  alkaline  sulphides  of 
;  saliva  upon  vermilion,  827 

dentimeter,  use  of,  733 
Knapp's  blowpipe,  38,  39 
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Laboratory,  heat  m,  29 

appliances  for  production  of,  29 
sources  of,  29 
iron  sink  for,  29 
mechanical,  17 

equipment  of,  17,  18 
furniture  for,  17 
room  for,  17 
size  of,  17 
Ladles  for  fusible  metal,  32 

for  zinc  and  lead,  32,  365 
Lamp,  soldering,  50 
Land  crowns,  751 
Land's  porcelain  furnaces,  69 
Lane's  blowpipe,  53,  54 
Language,  281 
Larynx,  280 
Lathes,  82 

electric,  85 
head,  83 

chucks  for,  83 
driving  wheel  for,  83 
table,  82 
Lead,  187 

action  of  acids  on,  188 

of  water  on,  188 
aUoys  of,  188 
for  coiinter-dies,  366 

advantages  of,  366 
lack  of  tenacity  of,  187 
occurrence  of,  187 
properties  of,  187 
uses  of,  in  dentistry,  188 
Le  Cron's  nitrous  oxide  blowpipe,  682 

pyrometer,  82,  690 
Lee's  blowpipe,  53 

Leverage  upon  artificial  plate  denture,  424 
Lewis  case  heater,  63 

cross-bar  vulcanizer,  532 

flask  for  use  in  moldmg,  370 
Ligament,  capsular,  237 

external  lateral,  240 

internal  lateral,  240 

spheno-maxillary,  240 

stylo-maxillary,  241 

of  temporo-mandibular  joint,  237 
Lingual  conformation  of  artificial  dentures, 

relation  of,  to  speech,  481 
Lips,  effect  of  loss  of  teeth  upon,  289 

ideal  lines  of,  487 

proper  form  of,  as  restored  by  bite- 
plates,  394 
relation  of,  to  forehead,  489 
upper,  proper  form  of,  492 
Liquid  silex,  use  of,  in  vulcanite  work,  507 
Logan  crowns,  752 

bending  pin  of,  752 
enlarging  canals  for,  752 
fittmg  of,  752 

Gordon    White's  method, 
754 

Krk's  method,  754 
heating  of,  755 
setting  of,  752 
with  bands,  755 


Logan  crowns  with  bands,  HoUingsworth  s 

method  of  mounting,  7!A) 
London  crucibk^s,  117 
Long  bite  teeth,  misusn  of,  4-16 
Loose  teeth,  taking  impression  of  cases 

with,  349 
Low-fusing  dies  and  counter-dies,  380 
Lymphatic  temperament,  296 


M 

Magnetic  iron,  168 
Malleability  of  alloys,  123 
of  metals,  101 

effect  of  temperature  on,  103 
Mandible,  depression  of,  243 
elevation  of,  245 
movements  of,  243 

combinations  of,  249 
lateral,  247 
protrusion  of,  246 

arrangement  of  lips  in,  489 
retraction  of,  246 
Mandibular  condyle,  235 
Manganese  steel,  174 
Marble  dust  for  molding,  371 
Mastication,  269 

coordinating  mechanism  of,  271 
effect  of  loss  of  teeth  on,  272 
function    of    molar    and  bicuspid 
teeth  in,  269 
of  mucin  in,  271 
of  niga?  in,  271 
of  saliva  in,  271 
of  teeth  as  tactile  organs  in,  271 
of  tongue  in,  271 
movements  of  the  mandible  in,  269 
Masticatory  ability  of  artificial  teeth,  470 
"  Matrix,"  97 

Matthews'-  fusible  alloy,  185 
Mechanical  aspects  of  bridge-work,  774 
laboratory,  17 

equipment  of,  17,  18 
furniture  for,  17, 
room  for,  17 
size  of,  17 
requirements  of  artificial  teeth,  445 
Median  Line  bite-plates,  400 

guides  to  marking,  400 
importance  of  correctness  of,  in 
fitting  teeth  to  metal  plate,  619 
Melotte's  asbestos  support,  66 
blowpipe,  52,  53 

operation  of,  52,  53 
metal,  184 
Mercuric  sulphide,  826 
Mercury,  159 

action  of  acids  on,  160 
alloys  of,  160 
chemically  pure,  160 
detection  of  bismuth  in,  160 
of  lead  in,  159 
of  tin  in,  160 
native,  159 
occurrence  of,  159 
ores  of,  159 
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Mercury,  ores  of,  reduction  of,  159 

presence  of,  in  rubber,  826 

properties  of,  160 

purification  of,  159,  160 

removal  of  lead  from,  160 

solution  of,  bj^  nitric  acid,  160 

sulphide  of,  161 
Metals,  97,  98 

base,  99 

reduction  of,  111 

color  of,  101 

compoimds  of  non-metals  with,  109 
conductivity  of,  107 
ductility  of,  102 
elasticity  of,  104 
expansibility  of,  107 
for  dies  and  counter-dies,  31 
melting  of,  32 
forging  of,  104 
fonns  of,  amorphous,  101 

crystalline,  101 

for  swaged  metal  plate,  578 
furnaces  for  reduction  of,  119 
fusibiHty  of,  104 

fusible,  for  cast  metal  dentures,  659 

melting  of,  31 
fusing  point  of,  104 

table  of,  104 
luster  of,  101 
malleability  of,  101 
melting  of,  31 
noble,  99 

reduction  of,  111 
odor  and  taste  of,  101 
plate,  finishing  of;  88 
rouge  for,  91 

for  swaged  metallic  plates,  thick- 
ness of,  578 

with  ^'^llcanite  attachments,  rim- 
ming of,  552 
sonorousness  of,  104 
specific  gravity  of,  108 

heat  of,  106 
tenacity  of,  102 

used  in  arts  and  for  medicines  and 
alloying,  98 
for  dies  and  covmter-dies,  364 
in  metallic  condition,  98 
in  prosthetic  dentistry,  96 

volatility  of,  105 

welding  of,  104 

work,  tools  for,  94 
Metallic  bromides,  115 

chlorides,  113 

crucibles,  118 

cyanides,  115 

fluorides,  115 

iodides,  115 

oxides,  109 

plates,  annealing  of  metals  used  for, 
576 
swaged,  573 
selenides,  116 
sulphides,  112 
taste  on  dentures,  68 
Meteoric  iron,  168 
Meyer's  porcelain  furnace,  69 


Mineral  teeth,  191 
hard,  191 
Mitchell  electric  furnace,  74 
Model,  preparation  of,  for  molding,  373 
removing  from  mold,  377 
imdercut,  securing  molds  from,  377 
Modelling  composition,advantages  for  tak- 
ing impressions  of,  320,  329 
softening  of,  for  taking  impres- 
sion, 331 

Mofiitt,  formula  for  continuous-gum  work, 
205 

Molars  and  biscuspids,  arrangement  of, 
upon  metal  plates,  622 
effect  upon  consonants  of 
loss  of,  284 
lower,  inclining  forward,  preparation 
of,  for  crowns,  721 
preparation  of,  for  crowns,  ap- 
pliances used  in,  720 
for  full  gold  crown,  718 
teeth,  artificial,  articulation  of,  460 
cusps  of,  determination  of, 
465 

grinding  of,  464 
positions  of,  466 
selection  of,  448 
setting  of,  465 
upper,  preparation  of,  for  crowns,  721 
Molding  bench,  24,  367 

accessories  of,  25 
blocks,  25 
box,  24 

sieve  for,  25 
galvanized  stove-pipe  for,  25 
rationale  of,  363 
requisites  of,  370 
sand,  370 

care  of,  373 
preparation  of,  372 
tools  for,  367 

use  of  painter's  brush  in,  25 
Molds,  brass,  finishing  of,  212 
gravers  for,  213 
tools  for,  213 

for  porcelain  teeth,  206 

foundation  plate  for,  209 

fractured,  repairing  of,  377 

ingot,  42 

making  the,  376 

plaster,  frame  for,  210 
Mosaic  gold,  180 

Moimting  teeth  directly  upon  the  gum, 
447 

Mouth  blowpipe,  47,  48,  49 
burner  for,  49 
chamber  in,  48 
collection  of  moisture  in,  48 
in  cupellation,  49 
danger  from  using,  47 
description  of,  47 
high  temperature,  49 
hot-blast,  49 
length  of,  48 
material  of,  48 
method  of  using,  47 
mouth-piece  for,  47 
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Moiitli  blowpipe,  ohjoci  of,  47 
oporation  ol',  47 
ol  Thomas  Fletcher,  49 
effect  of  loss  of  teeth  upon,  289 
expressi\-e  movements  of,  285 
favorable  for  plate  retention,  421 
ideal  contours  of,  487 
unfavorable  for  plate  retention,  421 
with  tissues  of   varying  resistance, 
treatment  of,  425 
Mucous  membrane,  condition  of,  in  health, 
in  mouth,  309 
of  lips,  displayal  of  equal  amount 
of,  493 

support  for  plate  dentures,  417 
Muffle  for  Hodgen's  furnace,  77 

for  tooth  furnace,  219 
Muscles,  digastric,  243 

of  expression,  285 
action  of,  287 

external  pterygoid,  242 

genio-hyoid,  243 

internal  pterj'^goid,  241 

masseter,  241 

omo-hyoid,  243 

operating  mandible,  241 

stemo-hyoid,  243 

temporal,  241 

thyro-hyoid,  243 


N 

Nagyagite,  130 

Nasal  quality  to  voice,  correction  of,  838 
Naso-labial  fold,  290 
Natural  teeth,  use  of,  upon  vulcanite  base, 
548 

Nausea  from  impression  taking,  340 
Nervous  temperament,  296 
Nickel  steel,  174 
Nitrous  oxide  blowpipe,  39,  40 

melting  of  platinum  with,  38 
Noble  metals,  99 

Non-conductivity  of  vulcanite,  cause  of 
irritation,  827 

Non-metallic  elements,  100 

Non-transparency  property  of  metal,  100 

Nose,  support  of  comer  of,  by  an  attach- 
ment to  obturator,  838 

Notching  the  cervical  end  of  the  teeth  in 
vulcanite  work,  525 

Niimberg  gold,  165 


O 

Obturators,  834 

hinge  of,  no  value  upon,  842 

valuable  after  surgical  deformity, 
843 

mode  of  action  of,  841 
and  velum,  difference  in  mode  of 

action  of,  834 
velum,  834 


Occlusion  of  bicuspids  and  molars,  253 
consciousness  from  teeth  of  nosiiioi, 
of,  396  1  " 

of  incisors,  252 

position  of,  in  taking  the  bite,  387 

of  teeth,  251 
Ohmer  dental  bin,  28 
Onion's  fusible  alloy,  184 
Opaque  white  spots,  imitation  of  in  arti- 
ficial teeth,  460 
Oreide,  180 
Ores,  definition  of,  97 

native,  97 

reduction  of,  97,  116 
roasting  of,  97 
Orthodontic  movement  of  teeth  in  case 

requiring  partial  denture,  450 
Ottolengui  on  using  plaster  for  impression 

of  soft  mouth,  341 
Overbite  and  cusp  length,  relation  be- 
tween, 257 
Overhanging  ridge,  securing  mold  from 

model  with,  378 
by    means  of 
cones,  381 

Oxidation  of  alloys,  125 
Oxides,  acid-forming.  111 
basic.  111 

metallic,  use  of,  in  coloring  porcelain 

teeth,  197 
of  metals,  109 

obtained  by  substitution  or  replace- 
ment, 111 
reduction  of.  111 
solution  of,  by  molten  metal,  125 

prevention  of,  with  aluminum, 
126 

with  charcoal,  125 
with  phosphorus,  126 
Oxidizing  agents,  110 
Oxycarbon  dental  furnace,  33,  34 
Oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  38,  39,  40 
advantages  of,  40 
Downie's,  40 

Taggart's  improvement  for,  40 


P 

Packing  the  mold,  376 

in  vulcanite  work,  516,  524 
Palatal  mechanism,  831 

a    mechanical    deface  which 
patient  learns  to  use,  840 
vault,  lack  of  much  change  in,  after 
loss  of  teeth,  275 
Parr's  fluxed  wax,  92 
Partial  counter-dies,  use  of,  in  swagmg, 
584 
crowns,  727 
dentures,  479 

bite-plates  for,  402 
lower,  impressions  for,  345 
upper,  impressions  for,  341 
vulcanite,  546 
lower  metal   plate,   soldering  two 
lamimu  of,  606 
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Partial  lower  vulcanite  dentures,  547 

plates,  choice  of,  318 

trying  in  mouth,  628 

upper  metal  plates,  594 
Parting  gold,  132 

Pastry  thermometer  for  judging  heat  in 

furnace  muffle,  81 
Pathological  conditions  incident  to  the 

use  of  artificial  dentures,  820 
Pattern,  use  of,  in  preparing  metal  form 

for  metallic  plate,  580 
Peale,  manufacture  of  porcelain  teeth  by, 

192 

Pearsall  flask  for  use  in  molding,  370 

Pelton  electric  furnace,  74 

Perforated  roots,  treatment  of,  prepara- 
tory to  crowning,  714 

Pericementimi,  condition  of,  in  teeth  to 
be  crowned,  706 

Peripheral  contact  of  plate,  accentuation 
of,  422 

Petroleum,  use  of,  with  crucible  furnace, 
37 

Pewter,  189 
Philtrum,  292 

relation  of  plate  dentures  to,  493 
Physical  properties  of  alloys,  122 
Physiological  aspects  of  bridge-work,  779 
Pickling,  67 

pans,  67 

plates  after  annealing,  577 
solutions,  67,  68 
action  of,  46 
Pig  iron,  171,  172 
"  Pin"  guard  of  rubber  teeth,  225 
teeth,  countersimk,  226 

advantages  of,  226 
flasking  of,  226 
Pinchbeck,  180 
Plain  line  articulator,  404 

necessity  for  correct  con- 
struction of,  405 

teeth,  224 

indications    for,    upon  metal 

plates,  624 
without  gum  restoration  used 
with  vulcanite,  542 
Planton,  introduction  of  porcelain  teeth 

in  America  by,  192 
Plaster  articulator,  404 

blocks  used  in  making  brass  tooth 
molds,  206 
molds  for  gum  section 
teeth,  208 
cast,  pouring  of,  requisites  in,  352 
casting,  use  of  camel's-hair  brush  in, 
27 

impressions  for  partial  dentures,  341 

removal  of,  335 
model  for  brass  mold  for  porcelain 

teeth,  211 
mold  used  in  making  brass  tooth 

molds,  208 
of  Paris,  28 

advantages  of,  for  taking  im- 
pressions, 319,  329 
care  of,  28 


Plaster  of  Paris  for  casts,  354 
expansion  of,  354 
chemistry  of,  28 
compressibility  of,  355 
container  for,  28 
derivation  of,  28 
impressions  in,  333 
kind  of,  for  casts,  28 

for  impressions,  28 
mixing  of,  28 

for  casts,  356 
physical  properties  of,  28 
prevention  of,  adhesion  of,  to 
teeth  in   impression  taking, 
347 

setting  of,  333 

superiority  of,  for  taking  impres- 
sions, 329 
sink,  26,  27 
table,  26,  27 

accessories  of,  27 
Plate-bending  pliers,  use  of,  preliminary 
to  swaging,  598 
bridge  dentures,  793,  809 

for  anterior  teeth,  810 
for  bicuspid  teeth,  811 
for  molar  teeth,  811 
dentures,    articulation    of  artificial 
teeth  on,  419 
correctness  of  plate  outline  in, 
419 

full  lower,  retention  of,  432 
upper,  retention  of,  419 
plate  outline  for,  420 
lower,  plate  outline  for,  432 
retention  of,  432 

by  gravity,  433 
rims  an  aid  in,  434 
mechanical  demand  upon,  417 
partial,  building  up  natural  teeth 
in  mouth  containing,  479 
grinding  teeth  for,  479 
lower,  swaging  of,  604 
plate  outline  for,  436 
retention  of,  435 

adhesions  in,  435 
atmospheric  pressure 

in,  435 
by  clasps,  437 
setting  of  plate  of,  479 
use  of  gum  or  plain  teeth 
in,  479 

retention  of,  principle  of,  417 
support  of,  417 
temporary,  477 

advantages  of,  477 
mounting  teeth  for,  478 
plate  contours  in,  478 
upper,  retention  of,  rims  an  aid 
in,  433 
by  adhesion,  419 
swaging  metal  plate  for,  583 
manufacture  of,  43 
metal,  finishing  of,  88 
plan  of,  362 

rolling  of,  method  of,  43 
teeth,  227 
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Plate,  \T.ilcanitp,  finishing  of,  88 
Phvtine  iiu  titre,  158 
PUitinuni,  154 

absorption  of  oxygen  by,  156 

action  of  acids  on,  156 
of  allcalies  on,  157 

alloys  of,  157 

as  a  base  for  continuous-gum  work, 
157 

fusing  of,  155 

furnace  for,  155 

point  of,  156 
melting  of,  40 
mold  for,  42 

not  desirable  to  come  in  contact  with 

natural  teeth,  822 
occurrence  of,  155 
ore  of,  155 
properties  of,  156 
reduction  of,  155 

sponge,  preparaton  of,  for  tooth  frits, 
198 

use  of,  for  base-plate,  573 

used  in  electric  heating  devices,  157 
Platschick  on  continuous-gum  using  tube 

teeth,  698 
Plumbago  crucibles,  117 
Plumber's  furnace,  33 
Polishing,  brush  wheels  for,  88 

buffers,  88 

felt  wheels  for,  88 

lathe,  84 

metal  plates,  652 

powders,  90 

carriers  for,  90 

putty,  185 

wheels,  88 

%ij    Polypreve,  union  of  sulphur  with,  in  vul- 
canization, 502 
Porcelain  and  platinum  jacket  crown,  743 
bridge-work,  814 

platinum  frame-work  for,  816 
for  continuous-gum  work,  204 
crown  and  bridge-work,  812 

cap  for,  745 

of  C.  H.  Land,  751 

enlarging  canal  for  pin  of,  725 
cusps  for  molar  and  bicuspid  cap 

crowns,  741 
faced    crowns    for   bicuspids  with 
vital  pulps,  740 
removal  of,  765 
facing  in  gold-barrel  crown,, 741 
furnaces,  68 

Ash's,  69 

Brophy's,  70 

Christensen's,  70 

Custer's,  72 

Downie's,  69 

electric,  71 

gasoline,  70 

Land's,  69 

Meyers',  69 

old-fashioned,  69 

of  Turner  Brass  Works,  70 

Vernier's,  69 
fusing  of,  80 


Porcelain,  fusing  of,  means  of  iudginc  Sft 
teeth,  190  ^  ^' 

bite  of,  226 
body  of,  192 
burning  of,  208 
carved,  body  of,  196 
classes  of,  220 
constituents  of,  194 
enamels  of,  "  base,"  196 

"point,"  196 
finishing  of,  227 
fonns  of,  223 

history  of,  191  ' 
manufacture  of,  colors  in  197 
molding  of,  216  ' 
pinless,  222 
pins  for,  222 
shut  of,  226 
staining  of,  227 
transparency  of,  193 
Potassium  carbonate  as  a  flux,  119 

nitrate  as  a  flux,  119 
Pots  for  melting  lead  and  zinc,  369 
Pouring  plaster  cast,  356 

the  cast  from  an  impression-bite  in 

bridge-work,  736 
the  die,  383 

bubbling  of  zinc  in,  384 
Preparation  of  patient  for  taking  impres- 
sion, 330 

Preparing  molding  sand  for  use,  372 

Price's  pyrometer,  81 

Profile,  effect  of  loss  of  teeth  upon,  292 

study  of,  487 
Pterygoid  column  of  fixed  base,  231 
"  Puddling"  of  molten  iron,  172 
Pulp  devitalization  for  te^th  to  be  crowned, 
708 

infection,  treatment  of,  in  teeth  to 

be  crowned,  716 
removal  of,  in  artificial  crowns,  711 
Pumice  stone  for  finishing,  90 
soldering  support,  58 
Purple  of  Cassius,  138,  202 
composition  of,  139 
preparation  of,  139 

dry  method,  139,  202 
Pelletier's  method,  139 
wet  method  139 
Wildman's  method,  139 
Pyrometer  for  judging  of  porcelain  fus- 
ing, 80 
Garhart's,  82 
Le  Cron's,  82,  690 
Price's,  81 

Q 

QuARTATiON  process  of  refining  gold,  132 
Quartz  a  constituent  of  tooth  body,  194 
Queen's  metal,  179 
Quicksilver,  159 

R 

Ready-made  crowns,  747 
Red  haematite,  169 
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Reduction  of  base  metals,  111 

of  noble  metals,  111 

of  ores,  116 

of  oxides,  111 

of  sulphides  of  metals,  113 
Reese's  alloj^,  187 
Refining  gold  by  roasting,  131 

with  mercuric  chloride,  132 
with  sulphur  chloride,  132 
Regulus,  9" 

Reinforcing  pieces  for  metal  plates,  pat- 
terns for,  578 
Relief  of  hard  areas  in  mouth  for  purposes 

of  retention,  425 
Removable  bridges,  790 

advantages  of,  773 
cementing,  809 
purposes  of,  773 
Resting  bite,  243 

Re-swaging  metal  plate  to  connect  mis- 
fit, 589 

Retaining    abutments    for  removable 

bridges,  795 
Retention  of  partial  dentures,  435 
Retentive  tissues  of  tooth  to  be  crowned, 

condition  of,  706 
Reverberatory  furnace,  120 
Rhodiimi,  use  of,  in  pyrometer,  81 
Richmond  crown,  744 

enlarging  canal  for  pin  of,  725 
non-irritating  character  of,  828 
"  Ridge  lap,"  226 

of  artificial  teeth,  selection  of 
proper,  446 
Rimming  swaged  metal  plates,  629 

advantages  of,  629 
investing  in,  632 
location  of  rim  in,  630 
soldering  in,  633 
use  of  wire  in,  630 

strips  of  plate  in, 
630 

Rims  for  metal  plates,  half-round  wire 
for,  631 

Rocking,  cause  of,  in  metal  plate,  589 
correction  of,  in  metal  plate,  588 
RoUing  mill,  43,  44 

"Roman  gold"  for  use  in  tooth  staining, 
228 

Root  canals,  filling  of,  for  teeth  to  be 
crowned,  713 
removal  of  pulp  from,  in  teeth 
to  be  crowned,  711 
Roots,   extraction   of,   before  inserting 
denture,  312 
fractured,  treatment  of,  for  crown- 
ing, 715 

perforated,  treatment  of,  for  crown- 
ing, 714 
Rose's  fusible  alloy,  184 
Rosin-and-wax  cement,  91 
Rouge  for  finishing  metal  work,  91 
Rubber  bowl  for  mixing  plaster,  334 

dam  clamps,  tempering  of,  178 
used  over  die  in  swaging,  584 

slabs  for  swaging,  24 

sore  mouth,  162,  316,  824 


Rubber  sore  mouth,  results  improperly 
attributed  to,  825 
treatment  of,  824 
teeth,  225 

"pin"  guard  of,  225 
Ruga;,  advantage  of  imitation  upon  den- 
ture of,  484 
method  of  placing  in  vulcanite  plate, 
512 

of    producing    upon  vulcanite 
denture,  485 


S 

Saddle-back  teeth,  227 
bridges,  773,  805 

cementing  of,  809 

finishing  of,  808 

grinding  facings  for,  806 

impression  for,  805 

for  lower  jaw,  805 

swaging  saddle  for,  805 
Saliva,  excessive,  control  of,  in  impression 

taking,  340 
Sandarac  varnish,  27 

for  coating  plaster  impression, 
352 

use  of,  27 
Sanguine  temperament,  295 
Scraper,  use  of,  in  molding,  368 
Scrapers  for  vulcanite  work,  543 
Seabury  vulcanizer,  533 
Selenides  of  metals,  116 
Separating  media  for  coating  impression, 
351 

Shear  steel,  174 
Sheet  wax,  preparation  of,  92 
Shellac  for  attaching  teeth  to  metal  plate, 
91 

varnish,  27 

for  coating  plaster  impressions, 
352 

making  of,  27 
use  of,  27 

Shot  swage,  use  of,  with  fusible  metal  dies, 
386 

"  Shut"  of  artificial  teeth,  selection  of,  446 
of  porcelain  teeth,  226 

Sieve  for  molding  box,  25,  367 

Silica,  occurrence  of,  194 

preparation  of,  for  porcelain  teeth,  194 
properties  given  porcelain  teeth  by, 
193 

Silver,  147 

action  of  acids  on,  151 
alloys  of,  151 
electro-deposition  of,  152 
malleability  of,  150 
mold  for,  42 

not  desirable  for  clasp  material,  822 
occurrence  of,  147 
ores  of,  147 

reduction  of,  147 

amalgamation  in,  148 
plate   with   vulcanite  attacluncnts, 
550 
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Silver,  prcpiiration  of  chemically  pure,  150 
properties  of,  150 
solder,  152 
solvents  of,  151 
staiuliird,  151 
sterliiip;,  151 
tenacity  of,  151 

use  of,  for  swaged  metal  plate,  575 
Sink,  28,  29 

iron,  for  laboratory,  29 

preparation  of,  29 

plaster,  26,  27 
Slag,  97 

Slides  for  tooth  furnace,  219 
Smelting,  97 

Smith,  D.  D.,  formulas  for  continuous- 
gum  work,  205 
Snow  face-bow,  409 

on  proper  conformation  of  lingual 
surface  of  dentures,  482 
Soap  as  a  separating  medium,  352 
Sodium  carbonate  as  a  flux,  119 
chloride  as  a  flux,  119 
pyroborate,  46 
Soft  mouth,  taking  impression  of,  340 
rubber  bulb  obturator,  844 

vela,  construction  of,  864 
solder,  189 

tissues  underlying  plate,  treatment 
of,  425 
Solder,  126 

for  aluminum,  166 
brazier's,  126,  181 

formulas  of,  for  use  in  plate  work, 

576 
hard,  126 

preparation  of,  126 
requirements  of,  126 
soft,  126 
spelter,  181 
tongs,  64,  65 
tweezers,  64 
used  for  gold,  144 

in  plate  work,  575 
Soldering,  126 

apparatus  and  accessories,  45 
autogenous,  127 

backings  for  metal  plate  teeth  before 

investing  the  case,  647 
capillary  attraction  in,  45 
clamps,  64 
cleanliness  in,  45 
conditions  of  successful,  45,  126 
contact  in,  45 

continuous-gum  dentures,  687 
cup,  63 

definition  of,  45 
explosions  during,  51 
furnace,  61,  62 
heating-up  case  for,  62 
lamp,  50 

metal  plates,  preparation  of,  invest- 
ment for,  643 
method  of,  45 
oxidation  in,  45 
pieces  of  bridge-work,  785 
of  platinum  with  gold,  126 


Soldering,  requirements  of,  45 

results  of  lack  of  contact  in,  45 
rules  for,  in  metal  plates,  650 
supports,  58 

asbestos,  60 
carbon,  60 
charcoal,  58 
coke,  59 
fire-clay,  60 
graphite,  60 
Melotte's,  66 
pumice-stone,  58 
swaged  metal  plate,  650 

cooling  after,  651 
finishing  after,  651 
heating  up  for,  650 
pickling  after,  651 

table,  46,  47 

accessories  of,  46,  47 

material  of,  46 
tray,  61 

wire  rim  on  swaged  metallic  plates 
639 

Sonorousness  of  alloys,  124 

of  metals,  104 
Spathic  iron  ore,  169 
Specular  iron,  169 
Specific  gravity  of  alloys,  122 
of  metals,  108 
heat  of  metals,  106 
Speech,  280 

portions  of  artificial  dentures  con- 
cerned with  480 
Speiss,  97 
Spelter  solder,  181 
Spence's  metal,  366 

plaster,  casts  of,  361 
compound,  356 
Speyer's  lining  for  vulcanite  plates,  557 
Spiegel-eisen,  173 
Spiral  springs,  653 

for  plate  retention,  434 
hygienic  relations  of,  823 
Splints,  vulcanite,  interdental,  566 
Splitting  of  ingot,  43 
Sponge  gold,  136 

Spoon,  iron,  use  of,  in  molding,  369 
Spring,  correction  of,  in  metal  plate,  590 

for  retention  of  dentures,  434 
"S,"  the  correct  formation  with  denture 
of,  482 

Staining  porcelain  teeth,  227 
Standard  clasps,  610 
Star  vulcanite  flask,  527 
Steam,  elastic  force  of,  538 

gauge,  use  of,  on  vulcanizer,  538 
Steel,  173 

aluminum,  175 

blister,  174 

chrome,  175 

copper,  175 

crucible,  174 

hardening  and  tempering  of,  176 
Harvey  ized,  174 
manganese,  174 
nickel,  174 

percentage  of  carbon  in,  175 
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Steel,  preparation  of,  173 

by  Bessemer's  process,  173 
by    the    cementation  process, 
173 

for  razors,  175 
shear,  174 
tempering  of,  177 

alloys  for  use  in,  177 
for  tools,  176 
Stockton,  manufacture  of  porcelain  teeth 

by,  192 
Stomatitis,  310 

caused  by  vulcanite  plate,  316 
treatment  of,  preparatory  to  inserting 
dentures,  310 
String  used  for  outlining  gum  festoon  and 

plate  periphery  in  vulcanite  work,  511 
Sublimation,  98 

Sulcus  mento-labialis,  as  affected  by  loss 
of  the  teeth,  289 
naso-labialis,  290 
Sulphides  of  metals,  112 

preparation  of,  113 
reduction  of,  113 
with  acids,  113 
with  chlorine,  113 
with  heat,  113 
with  hydrogen,  113 
with  iron,  113 
Sulphuric  acid  for  pickling,  67 

use  of,  in  opening  root  canals, 
717 

Supporting    abutments    for  removable 
bridges, '803 

Supports  for  melting  metals,  34 

Swaged  metallic  plates,  573 
base-plate,  582 
clasps  for,  607 
for  full  lower  denture,  598 
forming  the  pattern  for,  577 
making  the  backings  for, 
644 

for  partial  upper  cases,  594 

swaging  of,  596 
preparing  the  metal  form 

for,  578 
repair  of,  653 
rim  for,  634 

selection  of  teeth  for,  617 
soldering  of,  650 
taking  bite  for,  616 
teeth  with  cross  pin  to  be 

avoided  for,  618 
trial  of,  in  mouth,  613 
wiring  of,  639 
Swaging  anvil,  25,  26 

block,  25 

force  used  in,  585 

full  lower  plate,  598 

hammers,  26 

manner  of  using  mallet  in,  584 
necessity  for  annealing  in,  584 
occurrence  of  wrinkles  in,  585 
outlining  alveolar  ridge  in  full  upper 
during,  587 
vacuum-cavity  in,  585 
partial  upper  plate,  596 


Swaging    platinum  for  continuous-gum 
denture,  679 
preliminary  bending  of  plate  before, 
583 

process  of,  583 

protection  of  die  in,  584 

rubber  slabs  for,  24 

use  of  finishing  die  in,  588 
Sweating  seams  of  cap  crowns,  739 

use  of  counter-die  in,  584 
Sylvanite,  130 

SjTiovial  sacs  as  lubricants  of  articulation, 
237 

T 

Table  of  elements,  96 
plaster,  26,  27 

accessories  of,  27 
soldering,  46,  47 
Takmg  the  bite,  387 

arranging  patient  for,  330 
for  a  bridge  with  plaster,  735 
in  cases  requiring  partial  den- 
tures, 403 
closure  of  the  mouth  in,  398 
data  gained  in,  387 
difficulties  in,  345 
for  a  full  lower  plate,  401 

upper  plate,  401 
for  gold  crowns,  use  of  plaster 
for,  735 

protrusion  of  the  mandible  in, 
397 

rationale  of  method  of,  387 
for  swaged  metallic  plates,  616 
technique  of,  392 
where  the  bite  is  to  be  opened, 
403 

the  remaining  teeth  do  not 
occlude,  403 
occlude  properly, 
403 

Technique  of  taking  full  lower  impression 
in  modelling  composition, 
333 

upper  impression   in  mod- 
elling composition,  331 
Teeth,  arch  outline  of,  250 
axes  of,  direction  of,  259 
canine,  occlusion  of,  258 
cattle,  use  of,  for  lost  human  teeth, 

190 
celluloid,  225 
classes  of,  251 

functions  of,  251 
contact  of,  in  forward  movement  of 

mandible,  261 
continuous-gum,  227 
countersunk  pin,  226 

advantages  of,  226 
flasking  of,  226 
cusps  of,  overhanging,  function  of. 
265 

use  of,  in  crushing  food,  265 
deepening  by  age  of  the  color  of 
304 
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Teeth,  extrnction  of,  before  inserting  den- 
turo,  312 
gum  section,  222 

use  of,  224 
loss  of,  272 

cause  of,  272 

effect  of,  upon  digestion,  273 
upon  incision,  272 
upon  the  jaws,  273 
upon  mastication,  272 
lower  natural,  articulation  of  upper 

artificial  teeth  to,  476 
mineral,  191 

hard,  191 
natural,  use  of,  as  substitutes  for 

lost  teeth,  190 
occlusion  of,  251 

bicuspid  and  molar  teeth,  253 
mcisor,  252 
physical  characteristics  of ,  294 
plain,  224 

advantages  of,  224 
plate,  227 
porcelain,  190 
bite  of,  226 
body  of,  192 
burning  of,  218 
carved,  body  of,  196 
classes  of,  220 
constituents  of,  194 
enamels  of,  "base,"  196 

"point,"  196 
finishmg  of,  227 
forms  of,  223 
history  of,  191 

manufacture  of,  colors  in,  197 

molding  of,  216 

molds  for,  206,  216 

pinless,  222 

pins  for,  222 

shut  of,  226 

stauiing  of,  227 

transparency  of,  193 
relative  size  of,  250 
rubber,  225 

"  pin"  guard  of,  225 
saddle-back,  227 
surfaces  of,  occlusal,  249 
table  of  temperamental  characteris- 
tics of,  300 
tube,  227 

variations  in  size,  shape,  and  color 

of,  293 
wear  of,  265,  305 
Telescope  crown,  795 

cap  for,  inner,  796 
for  outer,  796 
contour  for,  797 
cusp  for,  797 
material  for,  796 
preparation  of  tooth  for.  795 
Temperament,  294 

basal  types  of,  297 
biUous,  294 
diagnosis  of,  297 

a  guide  in  selecting  color  for  arti- 
ficial teeth,  440,  443 


Temperament,  lymphatic,  296 

nervous,  296 

sanguine,  295 
Temperamental  characteristics  of  teeth 
table  of,  300,  3f)2 

compounds,  taljle  of,  298 
Tempering  alloys,  125 

of  excavators,  178 

of  rubber-dam  clamps,  178 

of  steel,  176 
Temporary  dentures,  bite-plates  for,  402 

importance  of  inserting,  316 
Temporo-mandibular  articulation,  234 

ligaments  of,  237 
Tenacity  of  alloys,  123 

-  of  metals,  102 
Testing  of  crucibles,  42 
Thermometer  for  vulcanizer,  539 
Time  regulator  for  vulcanizer,  536 
Tin,  185 

action  of  acids  and  alkalies  on,  186 
alloys,  of,  186 
casts,  186,  362 

core  for  weighted  vulcanite  denture, 

560 
cry,  186 

deposition  of,  187 
dioxide,  186 
foil,  186 

application  of,  to  wax  model  of 

vulcanite  plate,  512 
use  of,  in  fomiing  pattern  for 
metal  plate,  577 
in  vulcanite  work,  506 
fusing  point  of,  186 
occurrence  of,  185 
properties  of,  186 
Tinstone,  185 

Tinting  and  staining  porcelain  teeth,  227 
Titanium  oxide,  use  of  in  porcelain  teeth, 
197 

Towes,  Sir  John,  on   absorption   of  the 

process  of  mandible,  276 
Tongs,  solder,  64,  65 

Tongue,  free  movement  to  be  provided 
with  artificial  dentures  for,  481 
maintenance  of  plate  denture  by,  418 
Tools,  care  of,  93,  95 
for  bench  work,  93 
for  metal  work,  94 
for  molding,  367 
for  vulcanite  work,  95 
Tooth  body,  materials  of,  192 
enamel,  materials  of,  192 
Trays  for  impressions,  320 

soldering,  61 
Trimming  plaster  casts,  360 
Translucency  of  porcelain  teeth,  193 
Trowels  for  use  in  molding,  367 
Trumpet  mouth-piece  for  blowpipe,  47,  48 
Trying  teeth  mounted  on  a  metal  plate 

in  the  mouth,  627 
Tube  and  split  pin  attachment  for  re- 
movable bridges,  800 
for  use  in  removable  bridge- 
work,  804 
of  glass,  use  of,  in  molding,  367 
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Tube  teeth,  227 

with  continuous-gum  dentures, 

698 

Turner  gasoline  blowpipe,  57 
Tweezers,  solder,  64 
Type  metal,  179 

U 

Ulcers,  aphthous,  treatment  of,  310 
Ulitis,  310 

Undercut  model,  securing  mold  from,  377 
mold  of,  with  cores,  380 
use  of  Howe's  flask  with,  379 


V 

Vacuum  chambers,  427 

advantages  of,  427 
indications  for  use  of,  431 
irritation  caused  by,  824 
location  of,  428 

manner  of  making,  in  metal 
plate,  use  copper  form,  586 

means  of  forming,  in  vulcanite 
plate,  431 

objections  to,  427 

relation  of,  to  speech  production, 
482 

size  and  shape  of,  430 
swaging  of,  in  metal  plates,  585 
thickness  of,  430 
means  of  producing  in  mouth,  427 
Valderrama,   on  partial  impressions  in 

plaster,  343 
Vanderpoel  on  drawing  and  construction 

of  human  figure,  487 
Varnish,  sandarac,  27 
use  of,  27 
shellac,  27 

making  of,  27 
use  of,  27 
Veinstone,  97 

Vela,  construction  of  artificial,  864 
.  Velvmi,  functions  of  natural,  834 
Kingsley,  action  of,  835 
description  of,  836 
rationale  of,  837 
obturator  of  Case,  834 

advantages  of,  851 
description  of,  849 
fitting  of,  874 
forming  of,  850,  874 
Ottolengui's,  853 
"Veneers,"  227 
Vermilion,  161 

action  of  acids  on,  162 

as  a  coloring  agent  for  vulcanite,  162 

importance  of  not  using  nitrohydro- 

chloric  acid  upon,  826 
non-injurious  character  of,  504 
non-poisonous  quality  of,  162 
not  decomposable  in  mouth,  826 
preparation  of,  161 
properties  of,  161 
Hses  of^  162 


Vermilion,  uses  of,  for  coloring  red  rubber, 
504 

Verrier's  porcelain  furnace,  69 
Vise  for  wire  drawing,  24 
Vocal  cords,  279 

sound  made  by,  270 
Voice  and  speech,  relation  of,  artificial 
dentures,  480 

apparatus  for  production  of,  279 

characteristics  of,  279 

effect  of  loss  of  the  teeth  upon,  280 

loudness  of,  279 

pitch  of,  279 

quality  of,  279 

sUght  alteration  of,  by  artificial  den- 
ture, 480 
Volatility  of  metals,  105 
Vowels,  281 

Vulcan  gold  lining  for  vulcanite  plates,  556 
Vulcanite,  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  use  of,  504 
base-plate,  505 

arranging  teeth  on,  509 
finishing  of,  507 

maxillary    surface  of, 
506 

flasking  of,  506 
packing  of,  507 
vulcanization  of,  507 
cases  suitable  for,  317 
in  combination  with  plates  of  fusible 

alloy,  551 
composition  of,  498 
Day's  patent  upon,  498 
dentures,  additions  to,  565 
construction  of,  505 
base-plate  in,  505 
casts  for  use  in,  505 
double  vulcanization  meth- 
od of,  505 
finishing  of,  517,  524 
for  partial  cases,  523 
iull  lower,  double  vulcanization 
method,  522 
single  vulcanization 
method,  523 
upper,  single  vulcanization 
method,  522 
impressions  for,  505 
lined   with   gold   foil,  electro- 
deposits,  etc.,  555 
natural  teeth  in,  548 
partial  lower,  547 

Dashwood's  method  of 
constructing,  548 
removal  of  deposits  from,  825 
repair  of,  562 
rubber  facings  for,  558 
trial  of,  510 

Walker's  granular  gum  facing 
for,  558 

weighted,  559 
discovery  of,  497 
Goodyear  patent  upon,  497 
history  of,  497 
physical  properties  of,  499 
plates,  finishing  of,  88 
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Vulcanite  plates,  finishing  of,  clialk  for,  01 
porosity  of,  500 

relative  .stronstli  of  various  kinds  of. 

499 
repair  of,  500 

work,  occasional  and  special  methods 
in,  543 
tools  for,  95 
Vulcanization,  chemistry  of,  500 
definition  of,  503 
results  of,  503 

Weber  on,  500 
Vulcanized  rubber  as  a  base  for  arti- 
ficial dentures,  495 
Vulcanizers,  531 
cam-lock,  532 
Edson,  532 
Lewis  cross-bar,  532 
method  of  use,  542 
Seabury,  533 
time  regulator  for,  536 
Vulcanizing,  technique  of,  524 


W 

Walker  articulator,  408 

on  contact  of  cusps  in  lateral  excur- 
sion of  mandible,  263 
Warming  oven  for  rubber  and  vulcanite 
flask,  531 

Watt's  flask  for  use  in  casting  fusible 

alloy  dentures,  662 
Wax,  adhesive,  91 
cement,  91 
fluxed,  92 
spatula,  93 

used  in  vulcanite  work,  525 
Waxing  vip  denture,  92 
burner  for,  93 
Wear  of  the  teeth,  imitation  of,  457 
Wearing  artificial  dentures  at  night,  822 
Weighted  rubber,  559 
Welding  metals,  104 

Weston's  flask  for  use  in  casting  fusible 

alloy  dentures,  661 
Wet  process  of  separating  metals  from 

their  ores,  98 
White  metal,  181 
Whitney  vulcanite  flask,  528 
Wildman,  enamels  of,  directions  for  mak- 
ing, 200 
formulas  of,  199 


Wildman,  nianufacture  of  porcelain  teeth 

^'^^°"227^''°''^°  staining  teeth, 

vulcanite  flask,  527 
Wire  clamps  for  soldering,  64,  66 

drawing,  43,  45 
vise  for,  24 

rim  for  full  lower  plate,  599 

half-round,  drawing  of,  45 

square,  drawing  of,  45 
"  Wiring"  full  lower  plate,  599 

swaged  metallic  plates,  639 
Wollaston's  method  of  extracting  plati- 
num, 155 
Wood  alcohol  in  burner,  58 
Wood's  metal,  formula  of,  184 
Woofendale   on  crownmg  with  natural 

teeth,  190 
Work-bench,  18 

accessories  of,  24 

for  crown  and  bridge-work,  19 

dimensions  of,  18 

for  gold  work,  19,  21,  22,  23 

location  of,  18 

for  plaster  work,  22,  23 

for  two  workmen,  19 

for  vulcanite  work,  19 
Wrinkles,  effect  of  plate  dentures  on,  494 

occurrence  of,  in  swaging,  585. 

partial  lower  plates,  604 
Wrought  iron,  172 

properties  of,  172 


Z 

Zeller  cast  aluminum  apparatus,  use  of, 

670 
Zinc,  182 

action  of  acids  on,  182 

alloys  of,  182 

effect   of  alloying   with  platinum, 
182 

expansibility  of,  107 
maUeability  of,  182 
occurrence  of,  182 
properties  of,  182 
imion  of  lead  with,  365 
use  cf  chemically  pure,.in  gold  solder, 
575 

for  dies,  182,  364 
Zygomatic  column  of  fixed  base,  231 


